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E have conceived te diſſe- 
rent Prejudices againſt Logic. 
% who confine this Name 

Feel to what has hitherto been 
taught under it in the Schools, 

4955 it as an Heap of Nonſenſe; and be- 

cauſe they never remember without Vneaſi- 

neſs the Pains they have taken, and the 

Time they have loſt in ſtudying it, they do 

not like to hear any body ſpeak of it, nor 

would they be much troubled if the Oſe thereof 
were for ever aboliſhed. Others there are, 
who do indeed agree, that Logic ought to 
contain ſomething more than what we meet 
with in Ariſtotle and Ramus; but they think 
it ought not to be extended much further. 

489 To 


iv PREFACE. | 
To fill a Syſtem of Logic with Maxims, 
«ehich properly belong to a Treatiſe of. Mora- 
lity, is, in their Opinion, to lead the Reader 
m the Purpoſe, and to enrich one Science 
With the Spoils of another, is what they da 
not think allowable. | | 


"Þ NE 1 E R cou'd imagine the Sciences to 
be diſtinguiſhid by Bounds or Limits ſo exact 
and inviolable, as thoſe that divide Kingdoms. 
am ſenſible on the contrary, that the Diffe- 
rence of their Objects and Views, does not 
at all hinder their having a great many Parts 
in common, nor obſirut} their confirming or 
lluſtrating one another. I took upon Errors 
and Vices, as Diſtempers of the Mind : The 
End of Logic is to prevent and weed out Er- 
rors; as the End of Morality is to oppoſe 
and eradicate Vices. But if there are Maxims 
and Refi:Ficns, which may with the ſame 
Succeſs. be oppoſed both againſt Error and 
Vice, as certainly there ate; if one and 
the ſame Remedy is equally uſeful againſt 
both of 'theſe Ewvils; why ſhould we be de- 
nied making uſe of them any where but in a 

Syſtem of Ethics? Has not a Syſtem of 
Logic, which teaches us. to reaſon jaſtly, 
an equal Right to whatever may prommje 
"the End it ee p 
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I AFFIRM farther, That our Vites, 
ariſe from our Errors; and that *e ſhould 
commit no Faults, if we were not miſtaken, 
either about our Duty, or our true Tntereſt : 
From whence I conclude, that our 2 Care 
ought to be to guard againſt Error. , hat- 
ever Ruler, Maxime, and Reflettions may 
ſerve. to make us avoid this, we aught to 
make our own, and render very familia 70 ur; 
by theſe we ought to begin. Logic therefore has 
the beſt Right to be before-hand with Ethics; ; 
and it is he Part of the latter to take up 
with the Leavings F the farmer. There 
occurs to me ſome good Maxim, which will 
ſerve to advance me 1n Knowledge, and that 
may allo help to improve me in Virtue: 
Mult I therefore reſerve it to ſecure me 
againſt Vice, and not employ it at all 
againſt Error? Should 1 loſe tlie Benefit 
thereof, it, I made a double Uſe of j it. 


$0 Fa {hould dus be than from making any 
Seruple to advance in Logic a Truth, which 
wonld alſo ſerve extremely well in Ethics, 
for fear of meeting with the ſam As gu. 
went twice in a Courſe of Philoſophy, that 
on the contrary, we ought in one ſingle 
Science to repeat conſtantiy the very ſame 


TNT and Ruler, as often © ns © ever * 
A 3 there 4 


vi PREFACE. 
there is occaſion for them. A Syſtem of 


 Phyſick would be very imper fect, F in 


treating of any particular Diſtemper, it 
ſhould decline mentioning the ſeveral Re- 


 medies proper for it, under the pretence of 


their being mentioned already under another 
Diſtemper, for which they are alſo proper. 


WE are ſubjett to a great N. umber of 
I, 2 Error inſinuates it ſelf into us 
by a great many Ways, and Truth finds a 
thouſand Means to eſcape us. How then? 
Becauſe we have made good Advantage of 
a certain Rule in particular Circumſtances, 
muſt we reject it in others, where it would 
be of equal Service; and becauſe it offends 
our Delicacy to hear the ſame Thing twice, 


muſt we deprive our ſelves of the Benefit 


We are fre to receive from it? 


SOME will perhaps further Object, 


_ That granting there ought to be a Liberty 


of making uſe of ſuch Arguments in Logic, 
as are proper to Ethics, yet that it ought 
zo be firetched no farther than juſt to the bare 
mentioning and urging them by the Bye, with- 


out inſiſting and dwelling upon them. But I 


imagine thoſe who talk at this Rate, have 


, Jearce taken the Pains to refletf ſuffici- 


ently 
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ently upon the Heart of Man, upon the Nature 
Rules, and upon the Manner in which they 
ought to be uſed and applied, in order to 
reap the entire Fruits of them. 


TT ts neceſſary that Rules ſhould be made 
very familiar to us, that we may * 
obſerve them whenever we have Occaſion. 

zs neceſſary that our Minds ſhould. be fo 
formed upon, and contract /0 intimate and 
perfect an Habit of them, that to follow 
them, we need not fo much as to be at the 
Trouble of thinking on them. It is neceſſary 
that what we cal Artificial Logic Aboull 
become in us Natural Logic. The bare Know. 
ledge of Rules could never produce this Ef 
feft: It is by the Uſes wwe male of them) 
. that wwe learn to manage them, and form 
our ſelves to an Habit of employing them 
to the bel Advantage. Eaplain to young 
People the Maxime of Logic as Clearly as 
you pleaſe ; make them get them by Heart, 
and repeat them an hundred and an hundre 4 
Times over; yet if you go no farther than 
this, yon will teach them no more to think 
Juſily, than you would to ſpeak E hoquently, 
by explaining only to them the Rules o, 
Grammar, and ranging them in their Me. 


mory, without taking any. Pains” to ſhew. 
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them, in Diſcourſes and Compoſitions, Exam- 
Pes of the good Effetts of the Obſervation 


of them, and of the Ridiculouſneſs that at- 
tends the Violation” of them. In order to 
male a young Lad a good Logician, and 
to fon bim to Juſtut ſi of Reafoning, after 
having tauglit him the Rules, it is abſ0- 
Jutely neceſſary to exerciſèe his Under ſtand- 
ing upon 4 great Number of Examples : 
\They ſbould be ſuch as are engaging, and 
drawn from various Subjetts, that he may 
earn in all - forts of Things, to make uſe 
F the Helps theſe » Rules afford. The 
Attention whith. I thought my ſelf. cbliged 
to give to my Pupils, has taught me, by 
Experience, that my firſt E dick did not 
3 near ſo many E ROI as were 


9 


vi T i is. not: Wa to laom fle Diſtem- 
e whether: of the Mind, or Body, f0 
well as to be able to diftingui/ h them by 
their ſeveral Names 5 wwe muſt alſo under- 
fland the Cauſes of them, if we would be 
aſſured of the Means to prevent. them, and 
be able to put them in pratiiſe with bet- 
ter Succeſs. The Remedies with which 
we oppoſe the Diſflempers of the Body, are 
Ju the moſt part diſagrecable, and often- 
times 
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times painful: The Precautions th which: 
we guard again ft Error, are neither 
pleaſant , but oftentimes difficult, and mor 
tifying to Self-Love. To Feſolue- to male 
uſe. , theſe” Remedier, it is expedient 
to be acquainted with all the Ridiculonſ” 
neſs and Danger of * thoſe" Evils, *whieh 
cannot without their Aſh france be avoided. 
T have therefore ' thought it the indiſpen- 
ſable. Duty of a Logician, 70" trace out the 
Sources of our Errors, and to dwell upon 
their. Effetts. If we were made more f0n- 


ſible of all the. Conſequences of our Errors, 


we {hould- be more afraid of them, "and 
ſhould rea ſon with more n * 


THER E ore Evile that reign os uni- 
verſally, and which ue are ſo much àc- 
cuſtom d to, that we do not ſ much as 
regard them as Evils, nor does it even enter 
ento our Minds that it is neceſſary to ſtand 
upon our Guard againſt them. $9. Jong, 


as.a Penſion, ſo lung ar the good, Graces uf 


a Great Man, will determine us mach 
powerfully," aud influence our Belief ..a 
great deal more effettually; than a Train 


of '$yllogiſms, \we ſball labour in vain 


to find Rules proper to be . obſerved iu 
| Reaſoning, becauſe no Body will follow 


them, 


LI 


I” 
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ered and amiable to it, than 
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| chem, except in marfferent Matters and 


they will be neglected in thoſe, where it 
ir moſt neceſſary to follow them. We ought 
to. begin. by gaining the Heart, and making 
the Obſervation of theſe Maxims more ſa- 
any Con ſiaera- 
tron in the World beſide, — may contri- 
bute to its Satisfaction. This Obſervation 
diſtovers the Reaſon, why ] have ſpent /q 
mamy Pages in repreſenting Mankind as 
the deſpicable Sport of Error; becauſe one 
Part find in their high Station, and Re- 
venue, a ſufficient Title to follow all their 
Fancies, and the other in their Dependance ; 
a Reaſon flrong enough to adopt them, and 
Zo endeavour 70 Vabity _ 


7 HE little Care chat 0 Fr * ro 
apply the Rules of Reaſoning to Matters of 


Practice, and to the Conduct of Mankind, has 


not a little contributed to make Logic, which 
contains theſe Rules, look*d upon as an uſeleſs 
Art, full of empty Promiſes. When ce have 


een nothing in the Behaviour of Men of Learn- 


ing, that ſhews a greater Share of good Senſe, 
of Rectitude of Heart, and of Clearneſs of 


Underſtanding, than in the Conduct of thoſe 


who have never ſtudied: When we have even 


ſeen them fall into the greateſt Faults, we 


cannot 
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* :onnct be perſuaded that they think more 
| prudently in Matters of bare Speculation; and 
we have ground to ſuſpet?, either that their 
Hearts are very vicious, or their Rules very 
vſeleſs. He who knows and loves theſe 
Rules as he ought to do, ſhowd conſult them 
pom all forts of Subjetts, but upon the moſt 
important, more than upon the reſt: If once 
we accuſiom our ſebves to neglect them upon 
a great many Occaſions, we ſhall eaſily neg- 
lett them upon all. Theſe Rules. ought to 
enlighten us, and ſerve for our Guide and 
Direction in Morality, as well as in Specu- 
lation. Logic 2s an Art, whoſe End. 3s. to 
render Men worthy. of their Name and De- 
finition, National and Happy, upon that 
very Account becauſe they are Rational. 


AS ſoon as I conſider d Logic in this 
View, it ſeem'd to me to be of much greater 
Importance, to make it expoſe the Ridicu- 
louſneſs of our Errors with reſpect to Mo- 
rality, than the Abſurdity of Sophiſtry upon 
Subjects of bare Curioſity. The Reaſon \ 
that moſt People caft their Eyes upon the | 
Follies of others, is, that they may not 
have Time to perceive their own: I have 
endeavour'd to make them be taken in ana- 
ther Light, being perſuaded that there is 
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10 Study fo uſeful as. that of the Faults of 
others, when. they are attended to only with 
a Deſin of avoiding the like our ſelves. A 
great Means tf prevent our falling into 
Nidicule, is to ſee it in others, where Self 
Tove neither diſguiſes nor excuſes it; and to 
conſider with our ſelves, at the ſame time, 
that we cannot fail of falli 7 iuto the ſame 
our ſelues, ſince we are under the Influence 
of the ſame Principles, unleſs we uſe our 
utmoſt E e to * and Beer 
them... ID Pp 
* To he Allitin: 7 have made in this 
Edition, to the Body of the Work, I have 
thought it Proper to "ſubjoin 4 gredt many 
Quotaliont. I have tranſlated ſome of the 
Latin ones ; others I have paraphraſed ; and 
of fome ] have been content to abridge the 
Senſe, and give the Subſtance of them. I 
have thought it very uſeful to preſent the 
fame Truth in different Lights. Every 
Thing which may contribute to make them 
better reliſh'd, and render them more fa- 
miliar, ſeewd to me to be of Importance. 
T have made Choice of ſuch Authors where 
Logical Truths ſcem' d moſt diſpersds and 
9 80 taken a Pleaſure in ranging in ſome 
Oraer that. which pleafd me, in whatever 
Place 
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Place I found it, and which uu yet 
pleaſe more, if in reading there was no fear _ 
of forgetting. 


WHEN I borrow from Authors Em. 
ples of the Errors Men commit by neglecting 
theſe Rules, I quote them if they. be an- 
tient 5 but when I happen to find fault with 
any of the Thoughts of the Moderns, I neither 
mention their Names, nor their Books : It 
word have been very difficult for me to 
have done it. Sometimes in reading, I put 
down upon a Piece of Paper the Subſtance 
of a Train of Reaſoning, which does not 
appear juſt, and 1 take ſo little Pleaſure 
in contradicting, let it be what it will, 
that in a little Time I forget from whence 

J took this Extract. | 


TIT may be, ſome Readers will here and 
there find ſome Thoughts, which they have 
met with before in other Authors; but I 
muſt beg of them not to take it ill, if 1 
have not done Juſtice to thoſe from whom 
they may think I have borrow'd them ; I have 
done it as far as my Memory wou'd ſerve. 
It may have happen d alſo, that ſome Things, 
which may be thought to belong to another, 
may yet be actually my own: The Roads 
1 11 that 
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that lead" to Truth are not fo very nume- 
rows, but that we may meet with one ano- 
ther from Time to Time upon the Way, 


without ſetting out from the ſame Place. 


Beſides this, as I cannot be ſuppoſed always 
to read with Pen in Hand, the Impreſſion 
which ſome Truths in reading make upon 
'me, may afterwards revive upon ſome cer- 
tain Occaſions, without its being in my 
Power to di ſcover whether I owe them en- 
tirely to theſe Occaſions only, or not. One 
Study from which I have received a great 
Part of m Reflexions, is that of the 
World but it uod be equally impoſſible 


for me to refer to the reſpeftive Perſons 


the ſeveral Miſtakes and Errors I have 


talen Notice of : I remember the Faults, 


but forget the Authors. Some may ima- 
gine themſelves deſcribed, whom I never 


thought of and others, on the contrary, 


may have furmſt'd me with Pictures, 
which they will not know again when they 


gert with them. 0 E60 
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Containing an Account of our Petceptions, 
ſo far as they vary ow the Score of the 
different Faculties that give Birth to them. 


| CH. A. 
Of Looc, or the Art of THIN KING, in 
general; and of the Method of Treating it. 


Ir is frequent for Men to fall into Error; 
and ſometimes indeed they happen L- 
to meet with Truth But it will yew, 
readily be granted that the compleat buy 
Uſe of our Faculties is to be able to think 


2 juſt, without being liable to Miſtakes. In 
order to this we mult ſearch out the Principles and Rules 
Vor. I; | B 


| pon 
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upon which our Thoughts ought to be form'd, and carried on, 
directly to the Diſcovery of TI ruth, without being any way 
diverted or miſled. Locle therefore, or the ART oF 
THINKING, is a Sytem of ſuch Principles, Obſervations, and 
Maxims, as are able to furniſh the human Underſtanding 
with a greater Degree of Penetration, Force, Extent, Ex- 
actneſs, and Readineſs either to diſcover Truth of itſelf, or 
ro comprehend it when propoſed to it by others, or, laſtly, to 
communicate it to them in its Turn upon its own Diſco- 


12 II. To reduce theſe Obſervations and Rules 
Its principal into a Syſtem, that is, to range them in Order, 
Parts. ſo as to make the Knowledge and Practice of | 

them more ealy, it is neceſſary to divide them 
into diſtin&t Claſſes, under reſpective Heads, according to 
the different Thoughts they are to conduct and direct. In the 
firſt Place are form'd our Perceptions, that are called Simpie, 
becauſe they are only the Repreſentation of Objects, without 
determining any thing about them, either affirmatively or ne- 
gatively. As, when | have the Perception or Repreſentation 
of a Tree, of the Sun, or of a Triangle, or when I recolle& 
in my Memory how they uſed to appear to me, without 
troubling my ſelf whether the Objects themſelves are really 
ſuch as my Perceptions repreſent them, or not. Afterwatds 
we compare our Perceptions together, and obſerve their Con- 
nexion, or Oppoſition, which is call'd Judging; as when 
Iſay, That Trees are nouriſſß'd by their Roots; or that one ſide 
of a Triangle is leſs than the other tua. Thus I ſay, Knowledge 
ig valuable; and that Riches are not ſufficient to make Men 
2555 When I compare the Signification of the Term 
Knowledge, with that of the Term Valuable, I find they agree; 
but when I compare what is ſignified by the Word Rzches, 
with what is ſignified by aS»fficiency to make Men bappy, I do. 
not find any ſuch Agreement; and therefore judge negatively 
in this Caſe, as in the former I jadged affirmatively. 

IN the ſame manner, as we compare our Perceptions in 
order to form our JUDGMENTS, we alſo compare our 
Judgments together, and from thence draw a Concluſion, 
Which is calPd Reaſonrmg. I know, for Example, that he is 
happy, who can ſatisfy his Deſires; and in order to ſatisfy one's 
Detires, 'I perceive it neceſſary to moderate them. And 
from theſe two Propoſitions I conclude, that the Way to 
render our ſelves happy, is to learn the Maſtery of our ſelves. 

Laſtly, By rightly diſpoſing a great Number of Thoughts, 
Reflections, Reaſonings, Principles, and * we 
= orm 
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SrET. I. the Art of THINKING. ; 
form what is calPd a Diſcourſe; and to ſucceed the better in 
the right ordering of ſo many differen Parts, a certain Method 
is neceſſary: And this is the fourth Operation of the Un- 
derſtanding, to which Rules muſt be preſcribed. And with 
reſpe& to theſe four general Differences in our way of Think- 
ing, we ſhould divide Logic (according to ſome celebrated 
Authors) into four principal Parts. 

Bor becauſe from our Infancy we gain an Habit of ſpeak- 
ing as readily almoſt as we can think, there ariſes by that 
Means ſuch a Connexion betwixt our Thoughts and our Ex- 


preſſions, that the one are hardly ever without the other; 


and this Connexion will oblige us to avoid ſeparating theſe 
two Acts, and to give Rules for the one at the ſame time 
with the other. Theſe Rules come ſo much the more pro- 
perly within our Deſign, becauſe the End of Lagie is to aſſiſt 
the Underſtanding not only of itſelf to diſcover: Truth, but 
moreover to comprehend it more readily from the Inftruc- 
tions of others, and to demonſtrate it to them with more 
Clearneſs when diſcover'd. | 
IT is evident that all this requires a great Attentionto the 
Language that is made uſe of: But however, it is not neceſſa- 
ry to make a fifth Part of Logic to teach the Art of ſpeaking 
with more Propriety and Clearneſs, of entering morereadily 
into the Thoughts of others, and of explaining more exactly 
their Diſcourſe ; only as we ſhall examine, in their Order, 
our ſeveral Ways of Thinking, and lay down upon each of 
them their proper Rules, we fal at the ſame time make Re- 
marks upon the Sufficiency or Inſufficiency of the Terms 
that are made uſe of to expreſs them. And as the Exactneſs 
of Language depends upon the Relation it bears to our 
Thoughts, the Conſequences will more immediately follow 
their Principles, when the Rules of our Language do imme- 
diately follow thoſe of our Thoughts; ſo that this Method 
will ſpare the Reader the Fatigue and Trouble of Repetitions. 
III. Ix truth, the four principal Operations So 
upon which the Diviſion of Logic is founded, The four firſt 
have ſo great a Connexion together, that it is Operations 
hardly poſſible to- arrive to Perfection in one of æiſe recipro- 
them, without the Aſſiſtance of the others: They cailyone 
produce one another reciprocally. For to treat of fromane- 
Simple Perceptiun, we muſt make uſe of Method; iber. 
ſo that the fourth mult precede the firſt, to which 
it ſelf at the ſame time altogether owes its Original. It 
would therefore be impoſſible ever to arrive to Perfec- 


tion in any one of theſe four Acts, ſince in order to this we 
B 2 muſt 


4 A New TREATISE of PARTI. 
muſt firſt be ſuppoſed perfect in all the reſt: For as to diſco- 
ver the Rules of the firſt, we ſhall want to underſtand the 
Rules of the ſecond; ſo to diſcover theſe, we ſhould want to 
be inform'd of thoſe. But infinite WIS DOM and Goop- 
NESS, that created us on purpoſe for the Knowledge and 
Love of Truth, has provided for this Difficulty : There are 
implanted within us aaturally, without the Aſſiſtance of Art 
or Precepts, Faculties ſufficient to perceive, to judge, to 
reaſon, and to carry on methodically our Views and Conclu- 
tions. And it is by the Uſe of theſe natural Faculties that 
we diſcover Art, which afterwards ſerves to perfect thoſe 
Principles from which it ſelf was derived. 

Wnar wehave ſaid of the Art of Logic, Cicero has applied 
to Arts in general: Omnes enim, tacito quodam ſenſu, ſme 
ulla Arte aut Ratione, que ſint in Artibus ac Rationibus recta 


& prava dijudicant, neque earum 8 funditus Natura 
J. | 


voluit eſſe expertem. De Orat. Lib. | 

Thosk who have taken Pains to bring Arts to Perfection, 
have only left to others Helps and Rules to guide them more 
eaſily to that very Point, to which they themſelves have firſt 
arrived without any Guide or Precept at all, but with abun- 


dance more Pain and Labour, and, 50 it were, by mere good - 


Fortune. Tradamus ea * nos Uſus doc uit, ut nobis duci- 
bus veniant eo, quo ſine duce ipſi per venimus. Cic. de Orat. 


Lib. II. | 
IV. Tuxsx Diſpoſitions, with which we ſeem 
of Natural born, and which never fail of being diſplay'd by 
Logic. Time, and improved by Experience; Diſpoſitions 
which we follow without being ſeniible of, and 
without having occaſion to reflect on; theſe, I ſay, form what 
we call Natural Logic. Theſe ſupply the want of Art; they 
ſtand in the room of it, and produce the ſame Effects. The 
Reaſon we do not ſo eaſily diſcover and determine what 
they are, is our being uſed and habituated to follow thoſe hap- 
py Inclinations without reflecting on them, and often with- 


out being ſenſible of them. However, I think they may be 


referr'd to theſe four Heads: 1. To adherecloſely and ſolely 
to Evidence, and by that to form the Judgment. 2. To avoid 
Precipitation in all Inquiries and Determinations. 3. To 
preſerve a conſtant Attention. And laſtly, 4. Lo maintain a 
perpetual Tranquility of Mind, ſecure from the Ruffle of our 


Pafſions, which do nothing but darken our Ideas, diſturb our 


Attention, divert us from what we ought to dwell upon, 
and fix us to what we ſhould be ſure to avoid. 


THe 


\ 
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Tux Logic which is to be met with in Books, and is call'd 
Artificial, ſhould be needleſs to any that ſhould happen to 
poſſeſs theſe four Diſpoſitions in a perfect Degree. This is 
what conſtitutes the Abilities of great Genius's. And to 
perfect and eſtabliſh them in us, ſhould be the ſole End of all 
our Searches and Remarks. : 

Trey all four improve in us according to the Inclination 
and Love we have for Truth; a Love which mult be pure, 
ſincere, lively, and exalted above the Fear of Mens Diſplea- * 
ſure, the Deſire of their Praiſes, and the Eſteem of what is 
call'd Fortune. When nothing intimates, when nothin ; 
dazzles, when nothing affects it, in compariſon to I ruth, then f 
the Mind becomes more and more compoſed, attentive, 
circumſpect, and attached to Evidence only; nothing is neg- 
lected that leads to Truth, no Pains are ſpared that may help 
towards the Diſcovery of it, and there is no Stop made at any 
thing till it is found. 

Ir is an Art of which we may ſay, as The Uſefulneſ; 
of all others, That Nature contains the Seeds of artificial Lo- 
and Foundations: And the Knowledge and gc. | 
Obſervation of Precepts make theſe Seeds 
more fruitful, and teach us to build with more Succeſs up- 
on theſe Foundations. There are People that have won 
derful Talents; ſome for Singing, ſome tor Building; others 
for inventing and contriving Machines, for Painting, for 
Engraving, &c. But for the very ſame Reaſon that they 
are found to make a great Progreſs in them withour Art 
and without Rules, we muſt conclude that with thoſe Aſ- 
ſiſtances they would have gone much further. Why ſhould 
we think otherwiſe of Logic? With whatever Penetration, 
Extent, and Clearneſs of Underſtanding we may be born, 
why ſhou'd it not be poſſible by Logic to improve theſe rich 
Talents of Nature? Much more will it be of Service to 
thoſe of lower Endowments (a). 

I ow, and Experience ſhews it, that a ſufficient Applica- 
tion to any certain Science, may at laſt make ane a tolerable 
Matter of it, without being prepared with any Lecture of 
Logic, or having any Knowledge at all of it worth ſpeaking 
of; but in ſuch Examples, wou'd not there be a greater 
Progreſs made with greater Aſſiſtances? Wou'd not they 
gain a great deal more Ground in leſs Time? Wou'd not 
B 3 their 
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(a) Neque enim ignoro & quæ bona ſunt, * meliora poſſe doc- 
trina, & quæ non opti I acui igi : 
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their Ideas be ranged in better Order? And wou'd not there 

a greater Clearneſs in their Works? If we take theſe 
Learned Men, that owe their Succeſs to an happy Genius, or 
to their great Induſtry, into Things that are new to them, 
and which they have not had time to examine on all ſides, and 
make themſelves Maſters of, it is eaſy to impoſe upon them, 
becauſe they are not furniſhed and guarded with thoſe gene- 
ral Rules which ſecure from Error in all Subjects. It takes 
a great deal of time to get to our Journey's End without 
Guides; and it is not without a great many Tryals, and be- 
ing often out of the Road, and obliged to go back again, that 
we find our ſelves right at laſt: Whereas we advance a great 
Pace, when the right Way is once laid out to us. 

ALL Arts have been cavil'd upon; and ſome great Orators 
have thought Eloquence for the moſt part Natural, without 
owing any thing conſiderable to Art (5). Nature, ſay they, 
teaches us to ſooth and inſinuate, to declare and gain our 
Point; and Uſe perfecis theſe natural Diſpoſitions (c). I 
own all this; and yet at the ſame time maintain, that attend- 
ing to Rules makes the Exerciſe of the natural Faculties 
more juſt and ſure. For ſince we meet with falſe Reaſon- 
ing, as well asjuſt; and that among thoſe who reaſon, ſome 
ſhall think finely, and others groſſy, one ſhall confound 
the moſt ſimple and eaſy Subjects, and another ſhall clear 
and enlighten the moſt obſcure and intricate; it mult be 
granted, that if we do but obſerve carefully what it 1s that 
makes the one ſucceed fo well, and the other ſo ill, we ſhall 
be able from theſe Remarks to diſcover an Art not to be 


deſpiſed (4). The Knowledge and Uſe of Precepts 17 
riſhes 


— — 


2 


% Res mihi videtur eſſe facultate præclara, arte mediocri. Anton. 
apud Cic. de Orat. Lib. II. 

(c) Ita nati, ut & blandiri & ſuppliciter inſinuare ab iis à quibus 
eſſet petendum, & adverſarios minaciter terrere poſſemus, & rem 
geſtam exponere, & id quod intenderemus confirmare, & id quod con- 
tra diceretur refellere, & ad extremum deprecari aliquid & conqueri, 
quibus in rebus omnis Oratorum verſaretur facultas, & quod conſue- 
tudo exercitatioque, & intelligendi prudentiam acueret, & eloquendi 
celeritatem incitaret. Cic. de Grat. Lib. I. 

(4) Cum plerique temerè aut nulla ratione cauſas in foro dicant, 
nonnulli autem propter exercitationem aut conſuetudinem aliquam 


callidiùs id faciant, non eſt dubium quin ſi quis animadverterit, quid 


fit, quare alii meliùs quam alii dicant, id poſſit notare. Ergo id qui 


toto in genere fecerint, is fi non plane artem, ac quaſi artem quan- 


dam invenerit. Cic. de Orat. Lib. II. 
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WT riſhcs and improves the Force of the Underſtanding, corrects 


its Faults, and brightens its Beauties (e). 

THERE are ſome happy Genius's who are born to (if I 
may ſo ſay) what others arrive to with Study and Applica- 
tion: But we ſee alſo ſome that have very great natural Parts, 
that ſuffer themſelves to be out-done by thoſe of meaner Ca- 
pacities, by the Advantage of greater Induſtry and Application. 
So that everyDay's Experience willſufficiently refute whatever 
is alledged againſt the U ſefulneſs of Arts. The Mexicans 
have built Towns and Palaces, without the Uſe of any more 
than thoſe poor few Machines which they were acquainted 
with: Bur the Study of Mechanicks will be never the leſs 
eſteemed or purſued upon that Account. We ſhould always 
take care to diſtingniſh between the Inconveniences that pro- 
perly and truely belong to an Art, and thoſe that only bear 
its Name, and are at the ſame time often directly contrary 
to what that Name promiſes. Thus Montaigu 
combats only a Phantom of Logic, when he * Buok[Il. 
asks, * ho has obtained any Knowledge from Lo- Chap. 8. 

ic? To what End ſerve all its fine Promiſes? 

EC AD MELIUS VIVENDUM, NEC AD COMMO- 
D1US DIiSSERENDUM : That is, 1z neither makes us better, 
nor wiſer ; our Lives are not mended, nor our Thoughts im- 
proved by it, This piece of Criticiſm is beſt replied to out 
of Cicero. (f) The Precepts of Logic do not teach us ſo 
much to diſcover Truth, as to weigh the Proofs by which 
* thoſe who pretend to have found it, endeavour to preſs it 
H upon others. At laſt, adds he, the Logicians wound them- 
« ſelves with their own Weapons: Upon the Strength and 
« Subtilty of their Art, they aſpire to Queſtions out of its 
„Reach, and which are not only impoſſible to be reſolved 
* by it, but do alſo in their Conſequences deſtroy and over- 
* turn its very Principles and Foundations before laid down; 
* ſo that by going too far, they find themſelves obliged to 


* return to the very Place from whence they firſt ſet out.” 
B 4 Tas 


(e) Ingenii vis preceptis alitur & creſcit, novaſque perſuaſiones 
adjicit innatis, & depravata corrigit. Sen. Epiſt. 94. Imbecilliores 
adjuvabit & in bonum pronos educet ad ſumma. 14. Epiſt. 95. 

(J In hac Arte, fi modo eſt hæc Ars, nullum eſt præceptum, quo- 
modo verum inveniatur, ſed tantùm eſt, quomodo judicetur. 
Ad extremum ipfi ſe compungunt ſuis acuminibus, & multi quæ- 
rendo, reperiunt, non modò ea, quæ jam non poſſint ipſi diſſolvere, 
N uibus ante exorſa & potius detexta propè retexantur. Cic. 

at. Lib. II. 


8 A New TREATISE of PART I. 
Tris Cenſure falls upon the Defects of a bad Logic, and not 
at all upon the Rules of a good one. Theſe teach, without doubt 
to diſcover and purſue with more Eaſe and Succeſs the Ro 
that leads to Truth: But if they ſerv'd only the better to di- 
ſtinguiſh thoſe Errors into which we are liable to fall and fix, 
whether it be by the Heavineſs of the Underſtanding, or by 


the Conceitedneſs of the Temper, or by the Courſe of a bad 


Education ; wou'd not this Uſe alone be ſufficient to evince 
the Neceſſity of them? For when two Men have reaſon'd 
differently, and by purſuing different Paths are come to Con- 
eluſions directly oppoſite, in order to diſcover which of them 
has thought the moſt juſtly, and to bring the other into rhe 
ſame Sentiment, is it not abſolutely neceſſary to make them 
agree upon the Principles and Rules which ought to befol- 
low'd in reaſoning? | 

IN a word, the Knowledge of our ſelves being without 
Contradiction moſt worthy of our Attention, the Part which 
Logic contributes towards it, by giving us a Detail of what 
we have within us moſt excellent, will make it deſerve all our 
Application. It teaches us in what Order our Thoughts ſuc- 
ceed one another ; and how they receive their Birth, their En- 
largement, and their Perfection: It inſtructs us in the Relation 
between our Thoughts, and the Terms by which we expreſs 
them: Itdiſtinguiſhes their different Kinds, and points out their 


Properties: It diſcovers the Sources of all our Miſtakes, and 


ſhews how we may correct, and, what is more, prevent them : 
It diſplays thoſe Principles and Rules which we conſtantly 
follow (though blindly, and without taking notice of them) 
wheneyer we think conformably to Truth, and that we ſuc- 
ceed in our Enquiries. But our Buſineſs is to treat of Lo- 
gic ſo as it may be underſtood, and not to declaim upon it, 
and ſet forth its Praiſes. Thoſe who ſhall read it with At- 
tention, will beſt judge of its Value, and be ſenſible whe- 
ther, or no, it deſerves the Applauſes that are beſtow'd upon it 
by thoſe that eſteem and recommend it. 


CHAP 
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CHAP. IL 
Of Perception in general; and of its principal 
Kinds. 


8 belongs not to Logic to exa- What h. 
| mine to the bottom the Nature ledge Logic 
| Is of Thinking, any more than that ſ#ppoſes. | 
of Judging, or of Reaſoning, or, | 
| in a word, of thoſe Faculties by which we 
think. If it was neceſſary to know all this in order to dif- 
cover and comprehend the Maxims of Logic, we mult of Ne- 
ceſſity be perfect Philoſophers, before we could be Maſters of 
the very Rules that are introductory to Philoſophy. It is for 
this Reaſon that, in my preſent Deſign of treating upon the 
Maxims that help towards the Knowledge and Advancement 
of other Sciences, I take care not to borrow from thoſe Sci- 
ences any Principles or Conclufions to demonſtrate that very 
Thing which, in my Judgment, ought to precede them; and 
I reaſon only upon ſuch Principles as are ſelf-evident, without 
ſuppoſing any previous Study. The Muſicians and Painters 
ractiſe exactly the Rules of their Art, and make every Day 
mprovements in them, without, perhaps, ever ſo much as 
thinking of the Nature of Sounds and Colours. In tryingto 
Sing and to Paint, certain Sounds have pleas'd, and certain 
Strokes have ſucceeded; by ſeparating what diſpleas'd from 
what was agreeable, and reflecting on the various Compoſiti- 
ons of Sounds, andMixtures of Colours, they form their Rules. 
We need only attend to our own proper Experience, and 
that will ſufficiently teach us to underſtand our Precepts, 
and even to diſcover them (a). 


Tris 


— 


(4) Omnia ferè, quz ſunt concluſa nunc in Artibus, diſperſa & 
diſſipata quondam fuerunt, ut in Muſicis Numeri, Voces & Modi; 
in ratione dicendi excogitare, ornare, diſponere, meminiſle, e; 
adhibita igitur eſt ars quædam quæ rem diſſolutam divulſam- 
2 congutare & ratione quãdam conſtringeret. Cic. de Orat. 
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10 A New TREATISE of PART I. 
TEIs will inform us, that Thought is an Ad conſcious of its 
own Exiſtence. The Motion, for Inſtance, of an Arrow 
7 not any thing of it ſelf: But Thought, for the ſame 
eaſon that ir exiſts at all, does perceive its own Exiſtence, 
and cannot be without being conſcious of it ſelf : He who 
does not perceive himſelf to think, does not think at all. We 
may grant that the Original of our Thoughts is unknown to 
us; that the internal Principles which form them are not what 
we perceive; yet will it be nevertheleſs true, that Thought 
is an Act conſcious of it ſelf; and we muſt confeſs, that this 
Act upon this account is very different from its Principles: 
For, once more, Thought perceives it ſelf, for the ſame Rea- 
ſon that it is Thought; it perceives its own Exiſtence, and 
ſo perceives it as the Exiſtence of Thought, and nothing 

elſe; Join to Thought, or ſuppoſe join'd with it, any thin 

elſe which perceives not itſelf; this will be ſomething unit 
to Thought, without being Thought it ſelf. But without 
puſhing this Diſpute any farther, I ſhall content my ſelf with 
affirming, That a Logician will look upon Thought in no 
other Light, than with _ to this Property it has of 
knowing and perceiving it ſelf; for it is by this only that it 
can teach and diſcover to us, what we are defirous of know- 
ing. In order to perceive what any Thought repreſents to 
us, it is abſolutely neceſſary to perceive that we have ſuch a 
_—_— - _ how can we perceive this, butby its percei- 

it ſe | 
- Wren this AQ, which perceives itſelf, is not accompanied 
with any Determination either affirmitive or negative, it is 
called Simple Perception; it contains nothing but what is to 
be found in the Judgment, but the Judgment adds ſome- 


thing to it. | | 
| II. THERE are ſome Perceptions which per- 
There are ceive themſelves Simply as they are; and there 
Ideas and are other which at the fame time that they 
Senſatiors. perceive them, do alfo ſerve to make us perceive 
ſomething elſe beſides themſelves. / The Per- 
eptions of "Thirſt, Pain, Sorrow, Defire, are of the firſt 
ort; thoſe of a Tree, a Circle, an Houſe, are of the 1e- 
cond. The one have nothing but themſelves for their Object; 
the others have an Object different from themſelves: The 
firſt are called Sen ſatious, and to the ſecond I give the Name 
of Ideas, When we would repreſent to our ſelves ſome- 
thing which is without us, and which reſembles a Senſation, 
it is evident our Pains are to no purpoſe, and we purſue no- 
thing but a Chimera, except we can repreſent in a Sac 
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capable of Senſation, ſome Senſation like to that about 
which we are employ'd our ſelves, A Senſation repreſents 
nothing but a Senſation: And Senſation being a Species of 
Thought, it cannot be conceived or repreſented but in Sub- 
jects capable of Senfation, and conſequently of Thought. 
t is not ſo with our Ideas: I think ſometimes after a certain 
manner, which repreſents to me a Tree, a Triangle, Se. 
which makes me know the Objects to which I give thoſe 
Names: It repreſents them to me, it makes me know 
thoſe Objects how different ſoever they are from my 
Thoughts: This is wonderful; but it is at the ſame time 
inconteſtable. If my Ideas were, the ſame with their Ob- 
jects, that which thinks in me would become ſucceſſively 
like Iron, Darkneſs, a Bowl, a Bell, Sc. which is impoſ- 
ſible to ſuppoſe. 

Ou Senſations do immediately occaſion our Happineſs or 
Miſery; and as it depends not abſolutely and immediately 
upon our ſelves to be either happy or miſerable, it is not in 
our Power to excite or ſtay theſe Senſations the Moment we 
are enclined to do ſo, according as our Will would direct; 
but our Ideas are drawn as it were out of our own Fund, 
and as we will, we paſs from one to another; *tis true, ſome» 
times more eaſily, and at other times more difficultly ; but 
they are aways excited by our ſelves, by a Power which is 

iven us to diſplay for that purpoſe. It was fit it ſhould be 
o; becauſe the Wiſdom and Perfection of the Man depend- 
ing upon his Ideas, and being his Duty, he ought to have it 
in his Power to make the proper Advances in Knowledge 
and Virtue. Hence will be underſtood the Reaſon why 
Words may produce Ideas in us, but not Senſations; for 
upon meeting with a certain Word, we immediately excite 
the Idea, of which we are before agreed to have that Word 
he 1 This is neceſſary to enable us to communicate 
our Thoughts one to another. But though a Word may 
ſerve alſo as a Sign of a certain Senſation, that is to ſay, 
may be the Name of it; pronounce it never ſo ſoft, the 
Sound of it will never be able to produce the Senſation it 
ſelf, that depending entirely upon its proper Object, to the 
Impreſſion of which the Author of Nature has ordered it 
to be inſeparably joined. A Word may occaſion the cal- 
ling to Mind a paſt Senſation, but the Remembrance or 
= 5 a Senſation is a different thing from the Senſation 
it ſelf. 

Ix order therefore to underſtand the Things which exiſt 
without us, we muſt conſult our Ideas, rather * Sen- 

LATIONS, 
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- fations. By our Senſations we come acquainted with our 
ſelves, and our own Condition; but our Ideas lead us to the 
Diſcovery of Nature, and of the Condition of Things, quite 
different from our ſelves. When any one can expreſs his 
Thoughts clearly, it is a Proof of his having made good uſe 
of his Ideas; but if he expreſſes them cloudily, and has much 
- © ado to explain his Meaning, it is plain, that inſtead of form- 
ing Ideas, he has contented himſelf with Senſationt only, 
When I call Motion an Effort, an Impetuoſity, theſe Expreſ- 
fions are not clear, becauſe they ſignify Senſations, and can- 
not be repreſented clearly in a Bowl, whatever there be in 
that · which anſwers to it; but when I ſay that a Bowl in 
Motion changes its Situation, and apples it ſelf ſucceſ- 
ſively to different Places, my Thought or Meaning will be 
very diſtinctly underſtood. Senſations are only underſtood 
by themſelves: Whenever we would look upon them as Re- 
preſentations of certain Objects different from themſelves, 
and which exiſt without us, we know no more what to ſay, 
or what to think; we ſuppoſe that which is not, and labour 
in vain to produce Chimera's. The Courſe of this Work 
will furniſh us with divers Occaſions to diſtinguiſh theſetwo 
Methods of Thinking, and ſufficiently evince the Neceſſity 
of this Diſtinction. 
| III. Ou Senſations and Ideas are either 
Perceptions are * * or Compounded; and an Idea which 
femple or com- is {imple in one reſpect, is compounded in 
another. The Idea of a Rigb:-Line is ſims 
ple with reſpe& to a Triangle, but it is com- 
pornded with reſpect to a Point. 

Sue Compoſitions as preſent themſelves all at once, 
and whoſe Parts we have not yet reflected on, paſs for ſim- 
ple, Ong they areat the ſame time very much compound- 
ed. So the Idea of a Circle appears to a great many Peo- 
ple a ſimple Idea; but whoeyer enquires into the Nature 
of it, will find it a 2 75 very much compounded, and in 
which a great many Things are included. For Inſtance, a 
Circumference, a Space encloſed within this Circumference, 
the ſeveral Parts which compoſe this Circumference, a 
Diſtance always equal betwixt every Point in this Circum- 
ference, and a certain Point or Center encloſed within it. 

Ix often requires a great deal of Attention, Addreſs, and 
Readineſs to prevent confounding the Simple with the Com- 
ounded. A Painter will diſtinguiſh in the Strokes of the 
Pencil, a Muſician in Sounds, and a Phyſician in the Pulſe, 
a great many Varieties ; whilſt an infinite Number * gl 
14 ; . eop 0 
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People ſhall find nothing in all theſe but what is very ſimple. 
It is the ſame in Taſtes and Odours, c. (C) 

Fo want of being attentive enough to the Compoſition 
of Things, Diſputes often ariſe without any real Oppoſition 
of Sentiments: One affirms what another denies, and yer 
their Oppoſition is only in Appearance; for under one and 
the ſame Name they comprehend quite different Has y 
about, which they muſt conſequently reaſon 3 y. 
For Example, Man is mortal, and immortal: He has great 
Perfections, and great Imperfections: Religion has done a 

eat deal of Good of it ſelf, and a great deal of Miſchief 

y the ill Uſe Men have made of it: We ſhall treat yet 
more particularly of ſimple and compounded Ideas. 

IV. Tux Logrcians have, almoſt to a Man, 
laid it down as an important Maxim, or a 7#hether there 
Paradox, that there is no Error in ſimple be any Error 
wonderful Perceptions. But this Remark to in ſimple Per- 
me ſeems founded upon an Equivocation ; cep#1os. 
and when rightly explain'd, falls to nothing. 

It is an Error when we conceive Things to be other than 
what they really are. If then by Means of an erroneous 
Idea, we imagine an Object exiſting which that Idea ought 
regularly to repreſent, whereas in Truth no ſuch Object 
is really exiſting, I cannot ſee why we mult not be ſaid to 
have form'd a falſe Idea. I own, indeed, what they affirm, 
That he who forms an Idea is not deceived by it, but from the 
the Moment that he ſuppoſes this Idea to repreſent an Obje&t 
Which it really does not repreſent. In this Senſe it is that his 
Error conſiſts; not in forming the Idea, but in miſapplying 
it, and taking it for what it is not. So the Idea of a Moun- 
tain of Gold, is in it ſelf neither true nor falſe; but he that 
ſhall look upon it as a Repreſentation of ſuch a Mountain 
as might poſſible be, will think juſtly; whereas he that ſhall 
10 that this Idea anſwers to a Mountain of Gold 
ually exiſting, will be deceiv'd by ſuch Suppoſition. 


V. 1. Ix forming an Idea, we make uſe of a 
Power implanted within us for that 1 8 General Di- 
which is call'd the Thinking Faculty. 2. In think- wiſion of 
ing of any thing, that which our Idea repreſents Leas 
to us bears the Name of Objed. 3. We think 
of this Object after a certain manner. For Inſtance, I re- 
g | 1 preſent 
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(% Quam multa vident Pictores in Umbris & Eminentiis, quæ nos 
non videmus? Quam multa quæ nos fugiunt in Cantu, iunt in 
oo genere exercitati? Cic. Tac. Queſt, | 
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preſent to my ſelf an Horſe, either diminiſh'd, and at a Di- 
ſtance, or near me, and in its natural Magnitude. Theſe 
three Things, Faculty, Object, and Manner of perceiving, are 
the Sources of the Varieties of our Ideas; and we ſhall lay 
down juſt ſo many general Heads, to which we ſhall in 
courſe refer our Remarks and Rules. | 
VI. WEN external Objects act upon the 
Diviſion of Organs of our Bodies, the Perceptions which 
Faculties. ariſe, or ſeem to ariſe, immediately from their 
wn e belong to the Faculty of Senſe. So 
I perceive an Horſe, a Tower, Se. when the Rays which 
roceed from thence make an Impreſſion upon my Eye: 
But when we repreſent to our ſelves thoſe very Objects 
which have formerly affected us in that manner, or ſome- 
thing which reſemble them; when, I ſay, we repreſent them 
to our ſelves as though they were actually preſent, at the 
ſame time that they really are not ſo, the Faculty which 
thinks in this manner is called the Imagination: So] repre- 
ſent to my ſelf a Tree as though I actually ſaw it, though 
my Eye is ſhut at the ſame time. Laſtly, when we think of 
any Thing without repreſenting it under any Image, without 
conceiving it under any corporeal Form, we make uſe of 
the pare Underſtanding. We ſhall ſpeak particularly of this 
in te following Chapter. 
SIDES theſe three Faculties, we experience in our ſelves 
a Will, Inclinations, and Paſſions; Faculties more active, and 
which determine us to think of certain Objects rather than 
of others, and contribute a thouſand Ways to vary our Ideas: 
For we conceive Things very differently, according as our 
Inclinations prepoſſeſs us in their Favour, or to their Pre- 
judice. We have moreover a Memory, that is to ſay, a 
Power to retain in ſome ſort ſuch Ideas as have once been 
preſented to us, and to recollect them again when we have 
occaſion. All theſe Faculties have their Defects and their 
Uſes; and it is of Importance to find out the Means to 


correct the one, and to perfect the others. | 
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CHA P. III. 
Of the Underſtanding. 


FHEN I ſpeak of Deſire, Con- 
A tentment, Trouble, Apprehen- Example of 
aon, Doubt, Certamty, of Af. Ideas 1770 
PRO frmmg, Denying, Eſteeming, melle 
Approumg, Blaming, Excuſing, 
Condemning, I underſtand what I ſay, and I pronounce 
Words not at all deſtitute of Senſe; and yet I do not 
repreſent the Things ſpoken of under any Image or cor- 
poreal Form. The Power which we have to think in 
_ Manner is called the Underſtanding, or the Intellectual 
aculty. | 
fl. I truth, at the ſame time that the pure Phantoms of 
Underſtanding is engaged and buſy upon its #he Imagina- 
Ideas, the Imagination is alſo at work, and dien 4ifturbthe 
preſents its Images and Phantoms ; but ſo far Underſtanding. 
trom aſſiſting us by the Pains it takes, that 
we are only retarded and diſturbed thereby. Would you 
know what Thought is? Enter into your ſelves, and be 
but attentive to what you find there; your Thought, which 
is an Act that knows it ſelf, will it (elf diſcoyer to you 
what it is. It is preciſely that which you perceive paſſes 
within you when you think; for all that which you are in- 
ſenſible of, and perceive not, certainly is not Thought, nor 
ought to bear that Name: Stop but here, and you are ſuffici- 
ently informed. But the Imagination ſtops not here; butto 
gratify our Deſire to know what Thought is, it preſents to 
us I know not what Fire, I know not what Vapour, and I 
know, what active and airy Bodies. And to what can all this 
tend, except it be todivert our Attention from what Thought 
is, to fix it upon what it is not? We perſuade our ſelves 
— that whatever we are not accuſtomed to do, muſt 
for that Reaſon be a great deal the more difficult; and as we 
paſs our Minority, and often times a great Part of our Life be- 
ſides, without making any Reflection upon, or Enquiry into 
the Nature of Thought, we fear it will be extreamly _ 
; cult 
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cult to diſcover it. In this Prepoſſeſſion we undertake the 
Work by raiſing up our ſelves to ſuch Efforts, as do but in 
vain diſtract and fatigue us. 

We muſt then make a great Difference between the Ideas 
of the Underſtanding, and the Phantoms of the Imagina- 
tion which may happen to 3 them. The Under- 
ſtanding conceives with Clearneſs; but in that which the 
Imagination preſents, there is rarely any thing but Confufion. 
I comprehend very perfectly what is to be underſtood by a 
Figure which is formed by 120 or 124 equal Sides: I can 
demonſtrate its Generation and Properties; but the Image 
which the Imagination makes of it is not at all diſtin&, nor 
to be diſcern'd from that of a Figure of 118 or 122 Sides. 
The Underſtanding determines all its Sides, . and counts 
them clearly; the Imagination dares not undertake it, not 
having the Power to perform it. When I read in an Hiſtory 
of 50 Battalions, and 53 Squadrons, of a Ditch of 49 Feet, 
of a Plain of 4700 Paces, of an Hill 90 Fathom high; all 
theſe Numbers, and a much longer. Detail, are conceiv'd 
very determinately by my Underſtanding ; but the Imagina- 
tion is confounded with them, and what it conceives, is not 
at all different from what would be repreſented to it by a 

Detail of quite different Numbers. Sf, 

Tn Underſtanding does not only form exact Ideas of 
that which the Imagination preſents but very confuſedly, but 
even rectifies its Contradictions. The Imagination always 
repreſents the Antipodes as ſtanding, upon their Heads; but 
the Underſtanding demonſtrates, that a Man can never be 
truly in this Poſition, when his F ect are nearer to the Centre 
of the Earth than his Head. 8 ? 
2 III. ARISTOTLE Was pleas'd to ſay, That 
Proofs of the nothing could enter the Underſtanding, with- 
Underſtanding. out firſt paſſing through the Senſe. NIMIL eſt 
Intellectu quod non prints fuerit in ſenſu, was 
a Maxim of the antient Schools. After a great deal of 
Pains taken to defend and ſupport it, at laſt it was found 
neceſſary to be abandon'd. But as antient Sentiments are 
revived ſometimes, as well as old Faſhions, ſo has this been; 
and to give it a Grace of Novelty, they have improy'd upon 
Ariſtotle, and gone ſo far, as to deny that Man has any Un- 
derſtanding at all. We know nothing but by Sexſe and Ex- 
perience, ſay ſome, who think themſelves of the firſt Rank 
for Learning, and who, in bringing all Knowledge down to 
the Body, think to raiſe themſelves to as great a Superiority 
above our ordinary Philoſophers, as theſe have —_ the 
| ulgar 
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1 | ulgar. To thoſe that think at this rate, I ſhall neither op- 
Poſe the Ideas of Morality, nor thoſe of Religion; but ſhall 
Fontent my ſelf to draw ſome Demonſtrations from the firſt 
FX lements of Aruhmetic and Geometry. I demand then, 
Whether we are ſure a Calculation is juſt, becauſe a certain 

Method of trying it has ſucceeded ſeyeral Times, and from 
thence may be made a Rule? or, whether it does not there- 
Wore deſerve this Name, becauſe it is a Series of general Ideas 
of Numbers; and their Combinations? Do we believe that 
ey tus Sides of a Triangle, taken together, are greater than 
be third ; or that the Sum. of the three Angles of any Tri- 
W-ngle is equal to the Sum of two Right ones, only becauſe we 
have found it ſo whenever we, have been pleas'd to meaſure 
them? Or are we not rather convinced of the Truth of 
theſe Propoſitions, ſo as to look upon them as abſolutely 
Funiverſal, becauſe We have diſcover'd their Truth in the 

univerſal Ideas, of a Right Line, an Angle, and a Triangle? 
If any one affirms the firſt, he muſt own that Experiment is 

ore-convincing than Demonſtration; . that we ma indeed 
de ſure, that ſo many Triangles as we. ſhall take the Pains to 
meaſure haye. this Property; but we cannot be perfectly ſure 
that it will be found in others that may be drawn. But he 
Wthat ſhall. declare on the fide of Demonſtration, muſt ac- 
Wnowledge an Underſtanding; for the Ideas of Senſe are all 
at an end: The Eye is an utter Stranger to an univerſal Tri- 
angle; it is far from being able to, form an Idea of one 
2qually applicable to all the Triangles that ever we ſhall or 
an ſee. The general Formules, or Rules in Algebra, are 
alſo the Effect of Reaſoning, founded not upon the parti- 
cular Ideas of 985 but upon the univerſal Ideas of the 
Underſtanding. Nor muſt it be ſaid, that Algebra.is entirely 
founded upon Signs or Characters; that it is 2 Science purely, 
ymbolical, and only combines together certain Characters 
in the room of the Things whoſe Places they ſupply; for 
whoever knows any thing of Algebraical Calculations at 
all, knows that the Characters there uſed ſignify, in effect 
hat they ought to ſignify; and by conſequence, we haye 
univerſal Ideas, of which, they are the Exprefſions ; and we 
Wave moreoyer an Idea of the juſt Relation theſe Characters 
Pear to the Objects whoſe Places they ſupply. Without 
this we could never be certain whether they might not be 
deceitful and equivocal Characters; and as they do ſome- 

imes happen to be fuch, we are ſometimes deceiy'd by con- 
fining our ſelves to Characters, without attending fuffici- 
ently to the Things themſelves. So that to calculate with 
OL. I. C Certainty, 
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Certainty, we muſt always join the Intellectual with the 
Symbolical Knowledge. ptr e Eng 9 
Tu Geometers have invented a great Number of Curves, 
and have exactly demonſtrated their Nature and Properties, 
even before they have diſcover'd the Manner how to deſcribe 
them: They knew them before ever they appear'd before 
their Eyes, and conſequently the Imagination added nothing 
to the Clearneſs and Exactneſs of their Ideas. Let any one 
ſtudy theſe Demonſtrations, and they will find whether they 8 
conliſt only of Words, and whether their Olearneſs and 
Force depends only upon the Exactneſs with which the Fi- 
gure is drawn. We may be ſoon convinc'd, when we have 

before our Eyes a very exact Figure, with Which we com- 
pare the Demonſtration, if we do but 1 in order 


to extend this Demonſtration to all other Figures of the 
ſame Species, it muſt be demonſtrated, that alf this, which 
agrees with the determinate Idea of this particular Figure, 
Penton agree with the general Idea of this Whole 
"Nights in themſelves are very diſtinctly underſtood ; 
all Mankind have the fame Idea of them invariably: But 
the Images, with which the Imagination accompanies theſe 
Ideas, are not at all uniform. The Latin, the Greek, the 
Hebrew, the Arabian, when they think of an Hundred, 
think of the ſame Number. They have the ſame Idea, but 
their Images are quite different: Each has his Objects, each 
has his en and the Idea of the Number would be 
all confounded with the Idea of the Character: 100 and C, 
as well as 30 and L, preſent to the Mind two very different 
Images; but each of thoſe Characters does however expreſs 
the ſame Number. There is then a great deal of Difference 
betwirt the Image of the Sign, and the Idea of the Thing 
ſignified. But it happens unfortunately that we are more af- 
fected with what is corporeal, than we are with what is not 
10; we are full of the one, and make no Reflection at all 
upon the other. It is wrong therefore to look upon the 
Idea of Numbers as an Idea of the Imagination, for it be- 
longs to the Underſtanding: The Character belongs to the 
Imagination, but the Number to the Underſtanding. This 
has no Image, but is quite different from its Sigg. 2 
Tux general Term of Body, is it only a bare Sound, to 
which there is no general Idea that anfwers? How then 
ſhall I know that this Term is equally applicable both to all 
the Bodies J have ſeen, and alſo to thoſe which I never ſhall 
ſece, and which I have never once imagined, if I have no 
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other Idea of it dag thoſe with which Senſe has furniſh'd 
„ my Imagination? The very Idea of that wherein all the 
Bodies which I have ſeen do reſemble one another ſuffici- 
ently to bear that ſame Name, this Idea is univerſal and dif- 
ferent from the Ideas of Senſe, which are all particular and 
determinate. I have in my Hand a Ball of Wax; I flat it, 
then put it over the Fire; which, after having melted it, 
converts it into Flame, and diſſipates it into Smoke: , When 
j. I ſay that the ſame Body, which I faw ſolid and round, ſub- 
ſiſts yet, tho? vaniſh'd from my Eyes, and changed into Va- 
pours, and that after having undergone all theſe Alterations, 
er to which I have been Witneſs, it yet continues in one Senſe 
always one and the ſame Body; do I not underſtand what I 
=X ſay? And yet in ſaying this, I pronounce only Words without 
c any Signification, if I have no other Ideas beſides thoſe of 
e the Senſes and: of the Imagination; for each of theſe Ideas 
RE preſents the Wax to me under a determinate Circumſtance, 
and each of them under a different Circumſtance: It is the 
nt Xt Underſtanding alone that conceives the Identity. 
Do we not underſtand what we ſay, when we ſpeak of 
he the Time paſt and to come? That which we have ſeen, and 
that which we may ſee, when it is conſider'd of by the Ima- 
=D gination, is always figured as tho? it were preſent : We un- 
h WW deritand what is meant by the Relation between the Paſt 
and the Preſext, but we do not lee it, we do not imagine it. 
The Conjunctious which illuſtrate and adorn our Diſcourſe, 
W are they nothing elſe but Sounds intended to affect the Ears, 
or only Characters deſign'd to make an Impreſſion upon the 
Eyes? Muſt we not have an Idea of theſe Conjunctions, of 
ne their Force and Uſe? And, in a word, muſt we not under- 
ſtand what theſe Characters ſignify, before we can know 
how to place them, or be ſure that they are in their pro 
Places? But certainly their Idea concerns it ſelf not either 
+ about their Dimenſion, their Figure, or their Colour, but 
entirely eſcapes the Notice of - ay Senſes, and of the Ima- 
2 g1nation, i | : 
Tux Reflections which we make upon the Perceptions of 
the Senſes and of the Imagination, the Acts by which we 
to combine them, compare them, ſtudy their Nature, their 
en Origine, their End, and their Return, are theſe the Adds of 
all the Senſes and of the Imagination? 
ball BopiEs make their Impreſſions upon our Senſes, and 
no the Imagination repreſents to us theſe paſt Impreſſions; but, 
het to be ſure that theſe Impreſſions are ſomething more than 
Illusions, and that we are actually placed in a corporeal 
: | C3 World 
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World, whoſe different Parts act upon our Senſes in their” 
turn, we muſt make uſe of Reaſonings. In theſe Reaſon- 4 
ings, as we ſhall ſee in the following Chapter, it belongs to 
the Intellectual Ideas,” and to the Underſtanding, and not at 
all to the Senſes, to judge of the Juſtneſs theſe Rea- 
ſonings, and of the Connection of the Parts which com- 
wo — EKER "a 25% 3 229 rad BY 
"Wren I ſay, There is ſomething exiſting which neuer 
had Beginning: For whatſoever has had a nning, and is 
become what it was not before, muſt neceffarily derive its 
Exiſtence and Condition from ſome Cauſe which did exiſt = 
already. That which might or might not be, neceſſarily: 
ſuppoſes ſome Cauſe which determines it rather to be, than 
not to be: Therefore it is neceſſary to acknowledge either a 
Chain of Cauſes which has no Beginning; or elſe in this 
Chain ſome firſt Cauſe, which has no Beginning. When! 
ſpeak in this manner, I underftand what I ſay; but it is not 
from the Senſes and the Imagination that I derive this Know-' 
ledge: Each of theſe Faculties may very readily repreſent to 
us a Beginning; but neither the Senſes, nor the Imagination, 
can reach or conceiye that which never had Beginning. And 
theſe Terms would ſignify nothing to a Man, who had no 
other Faculty beſides thoſe of the Senſes and the Imagination. A» 
_ I Fi xp my ſelf alſo under a Neceſſity of acknowledging, 3 
either a corporeal Extenſion, or a Space void of Matter, 
infinite and without any Bounds. The Eyes have never 
perceiv'd any thing but what is finite; and whatever Efforts 
the Imagination makes, it can never reach or repreſent to 
us any thing but what is limited : To be convinced that 
beyond that which the Imagination repreſents to us, there is 
farther an Extenſion abſolutely infinite, is not a Concluſion 
within the Power of the Imagination. 
| IV. THE Habit, which grows upon us from 
Methodof. our Infancy, of thinking only of ſuch Things as 
facilitating ate corporeal, is perhaps the only Cauſe of the 
the Exerciſe Difficulty we find in thinking intelleQually ; 3 
the Un- and if it be not the only Cauſe, it is at leaſt one 
derſianding: of the moſt principal. But in order to weaken this 
Habit, and reſtore by Exerciſe to the Underſtand- 
ing the Force which it has loſt, we muſt abſtra& with all our 
Power the Idea of Body, and think in ſuch a manner as tho” Þ 
there were no ſuch Thing in Being, and give no more Atten- | 
tion to it, than if we had never known any ſuch Thing. In this 
Suppoſition, in this Ignorance and Uncertainty of the Exiſ- 


tence of the corporeal Univerſe, what would there remain of 
Cer- 
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Certainty? I ſhould always be ſure that I think, and exiſt my 
*X ſelf; I ſhould'then have an Idea of a Being, which thinks, 
and by conſequence knows ſomething, namely, its own Ex- 
iſtence and Thought, at leaſt imperfectly, which knows a 
little, and is deſirous of knowing more: And upon this Oc- 
caſion I ſhould advance to the Idea of a Being which has 
reater Knowledge, and at laſt to the Idea of a Being whoſe 
nowledge equals its Defires, and which knows whatſoever 
it pleaſes. In this Ignorance and Weakneſs, I find in my 
ſelf, I am not at all happy; and this Reflection leads me to the 
Idea of a — — powerful, and more ſatisfied, Who is 
able to do all Things, and need only to will it to put this 
Power in Execution, who is ſupremely happy, ſelt-ſuffici- 
ent, knows and perceives his own Exiſtence with perpetual 
Extaſy. Hitherto I have had no concern with any thing eor- 
poreal ; and thus far the Ideas of my Underſtanding have ad- 
vanced without being at all diſturbed with thoſe of the Ima- 
gination. In purſuing this Method, I ſhall not only acquire 
2 Readineſs in the Exerciſe of the pure Underſtanding, but 
alſo advance extremely in the Knowledge of God, and of 
my ſelf, of eternal Thought, and of created Thought. 
V. Tuzy who pleaſe themſelves fo much 1 
in ſpoiling Man of his intellectual Faculty, and r re- 
in rendring him as much corporeal as I they fel rhe Un. 
can, appeal to Experience for their Vindication. anding 
A Man, fay they, brought up in a Wood by a Jepends upon 
Bear, or in the Deſart by a Goat, of which there rhe Senſes. 
have been Inſtances, (4) would have no othler 
ldeas than ſuch as belong to thoſe Animals, In what Stu- 
Fran % 09 £5399 1 pidity 
6) Dr. Conner, an Engliſh oy one we us, that he "was at 
the Court of the King of Poland, when they brought thither a Man that 
wa taken amongſt a Company of Bears, who in Imitation of them, went 
n uon all Fours; ana made uſe — — of two Fore- Lega. He was 
S XR perfectly as Savage as a Bear; and by no Means bear being looking at, 
& bu would riſe right up in a great Fright. | By reſting his Hands againſt 4 
oy Wall, he was gradually. tamed ; and at laſt taught to ſpeak, The fame 
e Author adds, that the Bears oftentimes carry off the Children of Labou- 
Xx rers, which are laid under Cover of Trees, while their Parents are at 
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Mort; and it is their Opinion, that ſome Bear, whoſe young ones have been 
daten away, through the Uneaſimeſs of her Milk, becomes a wet Nurſe to. 


the Child which ſhe carriesoff. p | 

) XR Procopius relates, that during a certain War in Italy, all the Inhabi- 

- | tanto of a particular Village having at the Approach 7 their Ene- 

8 mies, an Infant that war forgot and left behind was brought up by the 
= 004%, which it learn d to follow through che Woods, and amongſt the Rocks, 
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pidity do they paſs their Lives, who are born deaf, unleſs fome RM 
extraordinary Education ſhould be contriyed to ſupply the 
Defect of thoſe Inſtructions that are convey'd by the Ear? lt 
is neceſſary then to inſtruct the Man, if you would have 
him know any Thing; and it is by his Eyes and Ears, that 
all Knowledge enters, and by Conſequence there are no . 
other Ideas than thoſe of the Senſes. =_ 
Inis Reaſoning ſeems very well ſuited to ſuch as make far 
light of the Underſtanding, - and are not willing to make 
any uſe of it. But they that ſet up to reform the Reaſon f 
almoſt all our Philoſophers, and to. perſuade them out of 
their Prepoſſeſſions in favour of the Underſtanding, ſhould, 3 
in my Opinion, reaſon a little more 7 If we have nod 
other Knowledge but what enters by the Eyes and the Ears, 6 
whence, comes it that we invent Things perfectly different $01 
from all that ever we have ſeen, and that we extend our Know- 4 
ledge a great Way beyond what our Maſters have taught us? Je 
The Objection might have ſome Force, if all our w- = 
| ledge conſiſted only in retaining the Memory of what we 
have ſeen and heard WTO 29 4211 fn } 
WE go a great Way farther than our Eyes and our Ears: 
And conſequently we have in us a Power of drawing Ideas 
out of our own Bottom. That which we: ſee; and hear 
gives us Occaſions to reflect, to exerciſe this Power, to per- 
ect our felves, and enrich our ſelves out of our own Stock, 
Language it ſelf would be uſeleſs without this Power: The 
Force of,a Word pronounc'd, extends no farther than to 
produce the Senſation of a Sound; but it is the Soul Which, 
upon ocęaſion of this Sound, ſets it ſelf to work about 
forming Ideas. In truth, there are ſome Occaſions where, 
A the tame time that. the. Ear is affected. with a Sound, we 
ave the Object preſented before the Eye, whoſe Idea this 
ound. would in the end recall to our Mind: But there are 
innumerable Occaſions, where, without any Aſſiſtance f 
this Nature, by the Strength of an Attention more or leſs 7 
Ae Nur we can make our ſelves Maſters of the Ideas of 
the Man who converſes with us, and ean think in the ſame 
Manner as he does. The greateſt Part of our Diſeourſes 
are Kinds of Problems, which the Mind buſtes it ſelf in re- 
—4 Some of them it reſolves at firſt. Sight; and theſe 
ate toit very clear and imple Diſcourſes: Others of them 
dre much more difficult, and not to be found out without a 
great deal of Enquiry and Search; ſometimes the Obſcu- 
ty of the Expreſſions is the Cauſe of this; ſometimes. the 
Complication of the Subjects, or the want of Exerciſe on 
ene Mn 4g (OLI ys e Subjects 
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subjects of a certain Kind. It is certain a Man may be all 
is Life-time ſhut up within himſelf; and may actually pof- 
Wc Faculties without ever exerciſing, or even knowing 
mem. The Soul of the young Maid, mention'd by Mr. Boyle 
who was born with two Cataracts, which were conch'd 
WF when ſhe came to 18 Years of Age, paſſed all that Time, 
and, without this couragious Operation, would have paſs'd 
che reſt of its Days in an entire Ignorance of the Faculty of 
Seeing, which it certainly was poſleſ$'d of at the fame time. 
Is the fame Manner a Man born deaf, and by that means, 
for want of Inſtruction, abandon'd to ſuch a Degree of Stu- 
pidity, as to be wholly given up to the Influence of the moſt 
groſs Senſations, might very well paſs his whole Life with- 
out making any uſe of the Faculty e freely, being 
perpetually determin'd by the Tmpreffions of external Ob- 
jects, by Which Impreſſions he paſſively and entirely gives 
| himſelf up; but yet it does not at all follow, that in this 
Condition his Soul is deſtitute of the Faculty of chuſing 
for and determining it felf, altho". it makes no uſe of it: For 
if by ſome lucky Accident this Man ſhould recover his Hear- 
ing, as there happen'd an Inftance at Chartres, mention'd in 
the Hiſtory of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris 12 the Year 1703, the Soul of this Page 22. of 
Man would: receive no new Faculties, only #e Amit, 
new Occafions would bepreſented to it to ex- Ed. 
erciſe thoſe it had before. | 

THE Occaſions which are preſented are external; but 
the Acts and the Ideas, which the Mind forms in conſe- 
quence of theſe Occaſions, are not furniſh'd by them, but 
are derived by it felf out of its own Stock. It could pro- 
duce them in it ſelf, without theſe Occaſions, tho* perhaps 
E 2 theſe Oecaſions it would never once think of do- 
3 Ing 10. 9 
Fon Example: Perhaps a Man might never form a Re- 
ſolution of applying himſelf to meditate upon the Nature of 
Liberty, if it were not for the controverted Diſputes of Di- 
vines upon this Subject; yet is he ſo far from receiving all 
bis Lights from theſe Conttoverſies, that, on the contrary, 
he takes care to forget every thing his Ears have been ſtunn'd 
= withal upon this Point, and refers himſelf to his inward 
Helps, and deſcends into himſelf to obſerve attentively what 
paſſes there, When he chuſes for and determines himſelf: 
He derives then his Knowledge from his own Bottom, and 
4A could have derived it without this Occaſion, tho* perhaps 

without it he would have neglected ſo to do. | 
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Seuſes, and thoſe of the Imagination. 
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We may learn from hence, that it is poſſible for a Soul 
to be united to a Body, whoſe Organs may be ſo far diſ- 
order'd, as to put a continual Obſtacle to the Faculty it has 
to refle; a Faculty which is eſſential to it, tho* the Uſe of ü 
it be not ſo. When a Man, for Example, is weigh'd down 
by Sleep, or by ſome Exceſs in Eating and Drinking, the 
preſent Condition of his Body is averſe to Meditation; but. 
after ſome Hours Repoſe, he then finds himſelf in a Con- 
dition to meditate, not from the Objects which affect him, 
but from a Fund which he contains within, and whoſe Light RF 
is no longer clouded. It may very eaſily be ſuppoſed, that 
ſuch a Soul as, by the Laws of Union with an unhappy 
Body, is become ſubject to a ſtupid Ignarance, would ſoon 
have been clear'd up, if in the Beginning of its Exiſtence it 
had begun to exiſt ſeparately without ſuch Union. = 

WHETHER I make uſe of my Eyes, 

The Ideas ofthe or deliver my ſelf up to my Imagination, it is 
Underſtanding always my Mind, that is to ſay, ny /elf think-- 
depend not upon ing, and my ſelf thought of, or, if you pleaſe, i 
the Body. that whichisin me the Prixciple of Thought, is 
the ſame Principle which perceives inwardly, and alſa 
ces, and imagines. By conſequence, the Imperfections of 

the Mind muſt needs affect the Senſes, and the Imagina-, 
tion; but becauſe, with reſpect to theſe two laſt, their man- 
ner of thinking has a greater Dependance on the Body, 
the Defect of the Body ought to have a greater Influence, 
over the Imagination and Senſes. The pare Underſtanding, © 
Which certainly depends not on the Body, or depends on it 
much leſs, will then be more juſt in its Operations, than te 
the Imagination and the Senſes in theirs. If it departs from 
its Ideas, the Body has nothing to anſwer for, or contri 
butes not near ſo much to it, as it does to the Errors of the 
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VII. Wx ought then to regulate and corre 
And are on this thoſe that are leaſt perfect, and moſt expoſed 
account prefer- to the Imprefſions of a greater Number of 
rale to thoſe of Cauſes of Error, by the moſt perfect; that 
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* Fur is to ſa „ We ſhould r Uate and correct the 8 1 
AA Ideas of the Senſes, and of the Imagination, 

= by thoſe of the Underſtanding. £ 
They n VIII. BESIDES, Ace the Un- = \ 
mixed with derſtanding are all of the Number of thoſe : 
Senſations. | Which we call Ideas, and which are given us J 


on purpoſe to lead us to the Knowledge of, 


the Creator, and his Creatures: Whereas amongſt the Percep- 3 
S 44 tions 
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u ions of the Senſes, and of the Imagination, there area great ma- 
li- Seyſations ; andit is not by our Senſations that weoughtto 
aas Wudge of external Objects, by repreſenting them like to what 
of we feel. 3c e 8 DI i 
va 8 IX. MorEoOvVeER, the Senſes and the Ima- They extend 
he I gination are a great deal more limited than the 4 great way 
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nderſtanding, and conſequently are very much father. 


1 inferior to it. There are a great many Things 


which we neither know how to ſee, nor to — and 
yet can underſtand them very well. For, beſides what 
ve have inſtanced in before, the Underſtanding, for Ex- 
ample, conceives very perfectly that there is no Part of 
Matter ſo imall, but it has ſtill ſome Extenſion, and is 
*X conſequently diviſible: It conceives farther, that the Portions 


and Parcels of this firft Diviſion may be again divided, ſince 


they are till Matter, and have ſome Extenſion ; it compre- 


= hends, that the ſmalleſt Parts of all have their determinate 
Figure, as well as the largeſt. This being laid down, it 
x coneeiyes that one Grain of Seed may include in little an 
entire Plant, that is to ſay, in the full Proportion of its Parts. 
It follows from hence, that this little Plant has alſo its Seeds, 
which likewiſe contain their entire Plants; and theſe again 
their Seeds, and ſo on ſucceſſively; and yet theſe Parts, how 
much ſoever they may be more and more diminiſhed, ceaſe 
not to be yet farther diviſible to have their determinate Fi- 
gures, or to preſerve in theſe little F igures all the Propor- 
tions of the great ones. The Underftanding perceives all 
Ft thele Things; it is convinced of their Poflibility, and makes 
no Myſtery at all of them. But theſe are Things which the 
Eyes can never diſcoyer, and to which the Imagination can 
never attain. The Ideas which we derive from our Senſes, 
=X contradi& themſelves ſometimes. When I move m Hand 
= along a Stick which is half emerged in Water, my Feeling 
tells me it is ſtrait; but if I look upon it with all the At- 
tention I am able, my Eye makes me conceive it crooked. 
In this Contradiction the Underſtanding/ decides, becauſe 
its Ideas never deſtroy themſelves ; what one teaches, is 
never contradicted by another: For when a Man perceives 
and retracts an Error, he does not correct one of the Ideas 


Fot his Underſtanding by another more juſt; but whereas he 


Was deceived by pronouncing upon what he had not ſeen at 
all, or had but ſeen in part, he at laſt comes to the Truth by 
judging according to his Idea, and according to Know- 
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26 ANwTREATISE of PART I. 
I is the Underſtanding then, which ought principally 
to be conſulted, and in its Ideas above all to be fol- 
lowed; and it is from this Reaſon, that, as we have ſaid 
before, they ſnould give Rules to the Senſes, and to the 
Imagination. Sf Beit +5 on} F301 21. 
VX. Ixro what Errors do Men fall, purely 
Errors of by taking the contrary Courſe to that which has 
' Men who do now been laid down, and by giving the Prefe- 
not follow rence to the Ideas of their Senſes, and of their 
them. Imaginations, above thoſe of the Underſtand- 
iing! Science, Wiſdom, Diſintereſtedneſs, Equi- 
N te and, in a word, true Glory, which conſiſts in doin 
uſtice to true Merit, with theſe People ate made to viel 
to Pleaſure, Pride, and Pageantry, and to a- crowd of Plat- 
terers; all theſe are apt to engage the Senſes, and the Imagi- 
nation, which are not at all affected by Objects of the firſt 
Kind, or but very little. 11 
WunArx a Difference is there to a Man who is almoſt ig- 
norant of his having an Underſtanding, ſo far has he always 


been from making any Uſe of, or Reflection upon it, between 


. himſelf attentive to ſome Ideas, which clear up 
e Duties of Man, and their Excellencies; and between 
— — himſelf Maſter of a ſtately Palace, or General of 
an which carries into all Places Terror or Defola- 
tion? It is yet however true, that in theſe laſt Circum- 
ſtances, how ſhining ſoever they appear, the Man only ap- 
pears happy; whereas in the former he actually isfo. 
. PYRRHUS, when he was thinking to make War againſt 
the Romans, and from their Defeat to proceed to that of 
other Nations, and from Victory to Victory, to make himſelf 
5 Way to return into his Country, and to enjoy there in 
peace the reſt of his Days, in this Project deliver'd himſelf 
up to Phantoms of a dazzled Imagination; but the Cour- 
teſan, who adviſed him to enjoy from the preſent Moment a 
Repoſe which was in his Poſſeſſion, and not to quit a Tran- 
quility with which the King himſelf confeſs' d it was reaſon- 
able he ſhould: be contented, ſhe conſulted Reaſon, and fol- 
lowed the Ideas of the Underſtanding. And in general, 
when a Prince, obey'd by his Subjects, eſteem'd by tome. of 
his Neighbours, and fear'd by others, who wants nothing 
to: make his own Life eafy and —_ and his Subjects 
happy, pours out that Blood which ought to be dear to on 
and expoſes; himfelf-to ſeveral Dangers in the purſuit of 
what is called Glory, that is to ſay, to fill the Gazezres, _ 
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loyment for Poets and Orators; does he take for 
ay Rule the pure Ideas of the Underſtanding,” or ſuffer 
himſelf to be led PEP confuſed Linpreflions of the Imagina 


tion? 

WG E Ext 5 who diſhonour Religian with their Ex- 
tra — ive ; — to Tren u who do not 
care for the I rouble o examining nearly, to con- 
found the true Revelations with Viſions, would avoid the 
Errors into which they fall, if inſtead of abandoning them 
ſelves to confuſed Imag inations, they Id give pain 

up only to the clear — of the U rſtanding. 
loading Kol thoſe, we ſhould avoid owes e oy — 
loading Re r with a thouſand Externals, which take — 
the Minds Men: too much, rg nem the 9 — 
make them forget the Eſſentials of | 

WE ſhould live happy, indeed, if we Sold prevail on Dil 
ſelyes to be determined always by the Ideas only of the Un- 
derſtanding. All our Slips, and all our Miſchiefs come 
only from our limiting our Attention to the Impreffions 
that are made upon the Senſes, and upon the Imagination. 
It is agreed, for Example, that we ought to do a Thing; but 
the Queſtion is, whether we ſhould apply our ſelves incei- 
ſantly to the doing it. The Idea of temitted, al- 
ways pleaſes the Senſes and the Imagination; but the Under- 
ſtanding decides, that the more Pains: we-rake, the better: 
When any one bas fpoken ill of you, if you follow the Bent 
of your 939 — n * with an — Diſeourſe 
you will fi f ready to reply upon the Spot, 
with Warmth 1. — it you conſult the Lights of your Under- 
ſtanding, they will convince youthat it is more for your Inte- 
reſt to eſtabliſh yaur Right quietly, Ought we to prefer. the 
Pleaſure of ed bel to the Preſervation of the Health? 

pon this Queſtion the Senſes will ſeduce us, but the Under - 

ding will ſhew:;us the beſt Side. We ought then to 
aceuſtom our ſelves always to conſult it; this will be the 
Means never to abandon the Solid, of be dazzled with Ap- 
PERRANCES, 11 H 

Nornixc but the Ideas of the Underſtandin 5 give a true 
F irmneſs: He that abandons himſelf to thoſe: of the Senſes, 
55 of the F e is the 2 of Paſſions — of Ti _ 

planing hu eſigus upon Appearances which deceive 

2 5 rom 12 to 7 reſently he is Aude ar 

that which but now gain d bis A dmiration; and ſoon after he 
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and condems by Turns, and hardly knows himſelf what it is 
be would have. ( Kh 
X.I. Ir is not that the Underſtanding has 
Tt is of great not its ImperfeQtions; it is even dangerous 
Ixzporrance to not to attend to them, above all to forget its 
tende be Bounds, and ſuppoſe it to have a greater Ex- 
7 of the tent than it really has. There are ſome Peo- 
enn. ple ridiculous enough to look upon them- 
| ſelves as the Meaſure and Rule of all Things. Whatſo- 
ever is above their Ideas, paſſes with them for an Impoſſibi- 
lity and a Chimera. It is upon this blind Vanity, as well 
3s upon the Corruption of their Heart, that the Arheiſm and 
Irreligion of our pretended great Wits are founded. Thoſe 
that are ſhort-ſighted themſelves, are apt to look upon others 

as Deceivers, who pretend to ſce Objects at a much greater 
Diftance, for the ſame Reaſon as Men of mean Under- 
ſtandings are uſed to eſteem ſuch Enthuſiaſts, as pretend and 
really have a much ſtronger Knowledge and Penetration 
To cure or prevent this dangerous Conceitedneſs, it is alto- 

er of Importance to reflect ſeriouſſy upon a great many 
hings which cannot be denied, and yet do lead to ſuch 
— — and Difficulties as cannot entirely be clear'd 
up. There is, for Example, over my Head an Extenſion; 
and yet to this Extenſion, whether it be throughout cor- 
poreal, as ſome pretend, or beyond certain Limits only a 
ed void Space, it is impoſſible for me to ng abs 
2unds. | Whereſoever I terminate it, whatſoever B dos 
endeavour to aſſign it, I find my ſelf forced to conceive. 
beyond theſe Bounds. a Space which encloſes and encom- 
paſſes them. From my Head upwards is an infinite Exten- 


fion,”and from my Feet upwards there is alſo an infinite 


Extenſion; and yet of theſe two Infinites the ſecond is 
greater than the firſt. I find the ſame Inequality downwards, 
and to the Right, and to the Left, and on all Sides; all In- 


finites, and yet ſome greater than others. Who can extri- 


cate himſelf out of this Difficulty? And yet the Principle is 


inconteſtable, that there is ſuch an Extenſion below and 


above me, and ſurrounding me on all Sides. Let us then 


fairly confeſs, that our Underſtanding cannot CO 
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(e] Non poteſt cuiquam ſemper idem placere, nifi rectum. Quid 
eſt fapientia? Semper idem velle atque iden nolle. Nemo propane 
ſibi quid velit, nec fi propoſuit, perſeverat in eo, fed tranſilit Neo 
ranthm mutat, ſed redit, & in ea, quæ deſeruit ac damnavit revolvitur. 
Sen. Epil. 20. 
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the Whole; and yet it would be extravagant to deny it, be- 
cauſe we do not perfectly underſtand it. I am certain that 
think and exiſt; but it is impoſſible for me to comprehend 
that I have always exiſted, and always thought; nor can I 
conceive any better, that I ſhould come my ſelf out of no- 
thing; nor, laſtly, am I able to repreſent to my ſeif in what 
manner a ſuperior Power ſhould give me an Exiſtence which 
I had not before. It is neceſſary that one of theſe three 
Caſes ſhould be true. I can demonſtrate the two firſt to be 
falſe, and the laſt to be true. But in proving that a ſuperior 
Power has created me, I do not comprehend any betrer the 
manner of my Creation. There are a great Number of 
Queſtions of this Nature, whoſe Foundations are incon- 
teſtable: Such may be propos'd upon the Diviſibility of Mat- 
ter, upon Motion, upon Time; which all border upon In- 
finity, and raiſe fuch a Perplexity in our Underſtandings, 
that they are loſt in it. It is good to reflect upon theſe, 
purſue them, in order to learn to be modeſt, and to confeſs 
that we cannot comprehend all Things, nor muſt upon tirat 
account reject all Things. I am ſenſible that I can move 
my Arm whenever I will; but in what manner I perform 
this Motion, I am entirely ignorant: Mutt I for this Reaſon 
call in queſtion a Fact which is ſo familiar to me? And be- 
cauſe I cannot comprehend it ſufficiently, muſt I imagine 
my ſelf to have no Will or Action at all? Fit 
He muſt have reflected very little upon the Bounds of 
his Underſtanding, who can believe it right to reject every 
thing which he cannot perfectly comprehend, altho? other- 
wiſe eſtabliſh'd upon very good Grounds. There are in Re- 
ligion Things which paſs our Underſtanding; and ſo do alſo 
Queſtions that may be propoſed concerning the Diviſibility 7 
of Matter: But do not they, who take occaſion from ſome 
Difficulties to reje& Religion and the Idea of God, ſubſtitute 


| 2 . more obſcure in their Place? 


HAVE as ſtrict a Demonſtration of the See my Geom. 
Exiſtence of God, as I have of the Exiſtence Book iv. 
of a Circle; nor is this laſt without its Diff Sed. of Tan- 
culties: It is form'd by the Motion of a Ray gems. 
about one of its Extremities; but how can a 
Line move about a Point? And muſt I, for this Difficulty, 
doubt whether there can be ſuch a Thing as a Circle? It is 
equally unjuit to call in queſtion the Arguments which 
eſtabliſh the Exiſtence of God, becauſe I have not ſo great 
an Extent of Knowledge as to reſolve all Queſtions that may 
be propoſed concerning his Nature. — 
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1 


XII. THERE are Things then, which, ac- 
Mean of ex- carding to Appearances, will in this Life, 
2 and perhaps always, be above our Under- 

3 ſtanding; but there are others which for a 


time do puzzle us, and afterwards become very clear to us. 


When we become. Men, for Example, we comprehend 
very clearly thoſe Things which were a Myſtery to us whilſt 
Infants; and a Man of Letters diſtinguiſhes in a Moment 
what an Idiot has not the leaſt Notion of. In a word, it is 
beyond doubt, that ſome have a much greater Extent of Un- 
derſtanding than others, and that our Capacities may in- 
eteaſe and grow ſtronger: It is of great -Iinportanceto 
know: tic Means of it; and upon this Point I am about to 


make ſome Reflections. One Sign of a more extended Un- 
derſtanding, is, when it can thi 
Sudjects at one time, and when it paſſes more readily from 


of a greater Number of 


one Thought to another, for the ſame Reaſon that an Arm 
is ſtronger that acts with greater Readineſs, and ſuſtains a 
greater Weight or Quantity of Matter at once. And I am 
of Opinion, that the Strength of the Mind, like that of the 
Body; is improv'&by Exerciſe; but it muſt be an Exerciſe that 
is moderate, and regulated, and whoſe Efforts advance by 
very inſenſible Degrees. A Mind that always remains in 
a State of Inactiyity will always continue little; and one 
that ſhall undertake at once too = a Number of Things, 
and at firſt aſpire to the moſt difficult, will but diſorder an 

confound. it ſelf, and fo fur from redoubling its natural 
Forces, will only weaken them, and run the Hazard of 
loſing them entirely. It. is neceſſary then to proceed in or- 
der, that is to ſay, to begin firſt with the moſt eaſy, and from 
the moſt ſimple Subjects; not to paſs immediately to the 
moſt difficult, but to advance by Degrees to thoſe that are 
but very little compounded, and from theſe to riſe to others 
that are a little more difficult to manage, and ſo on ſucceſ- 


tively. We muſt never quit one Subject, without having 
firſt diſtinctly comprehended it, and made our ſelves Maſters 


of it; we muſt reviſe, at one View, firſt-two Things which 
we have clearly underſtood; then three; after that four, c. 
By Means of theſe Precautions, we ſhall come to take in 
à great Number of Things, with the fame Eaſe and Clear- 
nets as we did at firſt two or three of the moſt eaſy. Ex- 
perience demonſtrates, that by collecting by little and little, 
and in a proper Order, ſeveral Ideas, and by making ſuch 
Collections familiar, by repeating them oſten, and with great 
Attention, we come at laſt to comprehend, at one * 
& that 
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that which at firſt We could only perceive Part after Part 
He that ſtudies the Mathematicks with this Precaution, and 
aims not at the difficult Parts before he has made himſelf 
Maſter of thoſe that are leaſt ſo, will at laſt conquer the 
moſt complicated Demonſtrations, with as little Trouble as 
he did at firſt the moſt ſimple ones. He that was puzzled ar 
firſt with the ſimple.Rule of Addition, by a continued Exercile. 
will at laſt, without, any Difficulty, go thro? Calculations 
of great Extent: He who was forced to exert his whole 
Strength, in order to comprehend a Demonſtration of two. 
7 three Lines, will at laſt play with one that fills a whole 

cet, "= We 
TEE general Formules in Algebra, or the univerſal Pro- 
poſitions of Geometry, Mechanicks, and Phyſicks, expreſ d 
in Algebraic Characters, Will extremely contribute to a 
ment the Extent of our Minds, provided we do but take 
care. to form to our ſelves ſuch Ideas of them as are per- 
fectly clear, and to make them very familiar to us: To de- 
ſcend from their Uniyerſality.to the partieular Caſes which 
they include; and to return again from theſe particular Caſes 
to the Univerſality Which includes them, together with an 
infinite Number of others, There is nothing of this kind, 
that I know of, Which comes up to what Mr. /arigzon has 
publiſh'd. If any one would ſee an Exam- 350 
ple of his, eaſy to be underſtood, he need only Pag. 287, 
read the Article of the Motion of Fluids in c. of the 5 
the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences. Amit. Rd. 
for the Year 17033. * 

Mx mult take care to diſtinguiſh from the true Extent ot 
Mind, which is always accompanied with juſtneſs, a Fruit- 
fulneſs that.is without Laſte, and without Diſtinction. One 


who, by frequenting the Bar, is accuſtomed to hear the Ar- 


ents pro and con upon the ſame Subject, and to ſee dif- 
rent Turns, more dazzling than juſt, given to one and the 
fame Thought, will by this Means learn to cavil and con- 
tradict; his Underſtanding will become fruitful in trifli 
Niceties and Shifts, and become ſo far extended, as to raile 
immediately a great many plauſible Arguments upon any 
Subject that offers: But theſe plauſible Arguments will form, 
s it were, a Cloud, and entirely hide the Face of Truth. 
A Mind accuſtom'd to be amus'd with Ap nces, knows 
not how to apply to any thing that is ſolid or certain. The 
Study of the Mathemaricks, when purſued in its proper Or- 
der, at the ſame time that ir convinces the Underitanding 
by the Clearneſs of its Demonſtrations, does alſo the wen 
| 0 
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of any thing contribuce to give it the greateſt Extent imagi- 
nable. | By this we learn 5 Tos 1 5085 the Conſequences 
in their Principles; and the more we draw of them, the 
more we ſce {till riſing, which we can very readily demon- 
ſtrate, and range in order: But we muſt not give up all our 
Time to this Study. When we abandon our ſelves entirely. 
to it, we loſe the Reliſh of all other Things, and become 
incapable of managing or well underſtanding them, and 
perfectly depriv'd of all Benefit ariſing from the Converſa- 
tion of the World. EE e 4 
VARIETY. of Studies and Applications contribute ex- 
tremely to enlarge the Underſtanding. Next to InaQtivity 
and Idleneſs, nothing cramps it more than an Application 
to one only Science, and a Confinement to a narrgw Con- 
verſation. By fixing the Eye only-upon a ſmall Circle, we 
| become at faſt unable to ſee any thing farther. It is much 
| the ſame with our T hoxghts, as with our Words: A Man, 
id who is grown old without ever knowing any other Lan- 
" uage than that of his native Country, knows not how to, 
n any other, becauſe it is too late. It is the ſame with 
a Man who gives himſelf up etitirely to one Science, and; 
converſes only with a ſmall Number of Men of the ſame, 
Humour with himſelf: If ever he ſhould meet with ſome 
others, who ſhould entertain him with Subjects quite diffe- 
rent from thoſe which he confined himſelf to, and talk to 
him in a Way quite different from his former narrow Con- 
verſations, he would be apt to think himſelf amongſt Intel- 
ligences of a different Rank, and could by no means enter” 
1 into their Ideas; you would ſay he had nothing in common 
with nem. n J Ents 
| Bur we miſt make à great Difference betwixt varying 
our Applications, and permitting them'to haſte from Object 
to Object, for no other Purpoſe than juſt to glance on them: 
A Narrowneſs of Genius loves ſuperficial Conceptions, 
and ſuperficial Conceptions entertain in their Turn a narrow 
Genius in what, Bounds they pleaſe. The People of Fa- 
ſhion, who live in a perpetual Wandering, for want of Re- 
flection, contract a E, which certainly does not at all 
enlarge the Underſtanding: But thoſe who paſs thro? diffe- 
rent States, who negotiate different Affairs, who are oblig'd 
to accommodate themſelves to different Characters, and 
ſometimes to Characters directly oppoſite, to avoid divers 
Inconveniences, to foreſee and prevent divers Obſtacles, 
and to play a great r =engy, do as much enlarge 
their Capacities as their Complattance. | 
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Our School-Maſters, who have the Charge of the Educa- 
tion of Youth, are ſo far from enlarging the Genius of their 
Scholars, as they ought to do, that they commonly-contri- 
bute to cramp them by the Authority which they aſſume over 
them. A School-Boy, who dares neither ſpeak, nor even 
think, nor ſo much as dreſs himſelf, nor wear his Hair, nor 
almoſt ſneeze, -otherwiſe than juſt as his Maſter does, for 
fear of being reprimanded upon making the leaſt Elopement, 
by little and little accuſtoms himſelf not to think at all. The 
Memory is the only Faculty he makes uſe of ; and this he 
gives up into his Maſter's Hand, and muit pùxſue no farther 
than as he pleaſes to direct. * 
Nori e is a greater Obſtacle to the Enlargement of 
our Underſtanding, than the conceited Opinion we are 
to have of it; we do not put our ſelves to the Trouble of 
acquiring what we already imagine we have no need of: 
But nothing is more vain than this Prepoſſeſſion; our Un- 
derſtanding may be always improv'd, and not only acquire 
every Day new Knowledge, but alſo new Capacities. Studies 
that are well manag'd, do not only. enrich our Minds with 
new Acquirements, but do alſo enlarge and ſtrengthen them. 
This is one of the Wonders of our Nature, which 
Genius's are much the moſt ſenſible of. | Thoſe of a narrow 
Genius ſeeing nothing beyond themſelves, remain in Poverty 
and Inaction, ridiculouſly contented with their imagin 
Abilities ; while thoſe of real Abilities, ' the farther they ad- 
vance, ſtill find they may and muſt go a great Way farther; 
and bending all their Thoughts upon the Way that lies be- 
—— they have no Notion of being proud of having 

ot ſo far. 1K G] 
, XIII. Ix Matters of Simple Theory, 1t is above M8 
where we have all the Leiſure we pleaſe, neceſſary in 
Time and Application may ſupply the Place Fraclice. 
of an enlarg'd Underſtanding; but in Affairs | 
of Practice, which muſt be undertaken and executed pre- 
ſently, as all falſe Steps are of Conſequence, and Miſtakes 
coſt dear, and even ſometimes are not to be repair'd, and 
laſtly, where Time often preſſes, and Opportunities are loſt, 
it is of the laſt Importance to have an extended Genius, to 
diſcover, at firſt Sight, all the Ways we have to take, and 
all the Inconveniences we have to avoid, and which, by 
weighing exactly, and combining the Strength, Readineſs, 
Expedition, and Certainty of the Means, always deter- 
mines upon the beſt Method. We fall ſhort.of this 3 
either by the Barrenneſs of the Underſtanding, which diſ- 

Vo. I. | D covers 


petually join Experience with Reflections, and 
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covers too few of the Circumſtances requir'd, and forgets 
entirely what it wants to find; or for want of a Capacity to 
chuſa when it even preſents it ſelf, Which almoſt always 
happens, when by a Narrowneſs of Genius we are over- 
whelm'd with a Multitude of Views. We ought then in 
the Hiſtories we read, and in the Events our ſelves are Wit- 
neſs to, or which we hear of from others, to accuſtom our 
ſelves to conſider the Collection of Cauſes which contri- 
bute to produce a certain Effect; we fhould reflect upon 
ſuch Defigns as have miſcarried; and upon the Circum- 
ſtances which occaſion'd ſuch Miſcarriages, we ſhould ask 
our ſelves what we would have.done in the like Cafe, and 
compare our own Views with thoſe of others; we fhould 
ſearch into the Heart of Man, and learn all the Springs that 
put it in Motion; we ſhould practiſe the World, and per- 

ä Reflections 
with Experience. There are ſeveral who abandon them- 
ſelves to their Ideas, without conſidering of Events: Theſe 
will never bring forth any thing but Chimeras, and Projects 
that can never ſucceed. There are others, who can only 
imitate what they have ſeen; a Caſe never fo little out of 
the way entirely deſtroys all their Meaſures. T 
727 XIV. TE Narrowneſs of our Under- 


Bad Effects of ſtandings are follow'd with an infinite Num- 


a narrow Mind. ber of Miſchiefs: Men ruin themſelves, damn 
themſelves, and even in this Life draw upon 


themſelves, by their Vices, innumerable Misfortunes; be- 


cauſe being entirely taken up with the preſent, they have no 


time to think of what is to come; their ſhort Sights reach 


not ſo far, and they conſider no more the Conſequences of 
What they do, than if they were abſolutely ſure they had no- 
thing to fear. * 214 W Aren. | 

A GENTLEMAN ruins his Tenants; neglects no Occaſions 
of ſcrewing and fqueezing all he can out of them, and 


-makes them pay dearly for whatever Favours he does them: 
It he ſees they have any thing he likes, he muſt have it: This 


Game pleaſes him, he applauds himſelf; but is all this time 
running on to his own Ruin, and his over-impatient Ava- 


rice will make his Children miſerable. His Fenants will be 


impoveriſh'd; they will loſe the Spirit to work, when they 
find they muſt not have the Advantage of their Labour; 


their Idleneſs will ruin them by Degrees, and their Miſery 
at laſt entirely incapacitate them; and their Lord will not 
only be ill paid, but alſo ill ſerved : He will be robb'd, his 
Villages depopulated, his Rents will fall with the W 
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his Lands, ill cultivated; he will loſe the Benefit of his 
Fines when no body ſhall be in a Condition to purchaſe, and 
his Poſterity, at leaſt, will feel the Effects of his too ſhort 
and too narrow Views. (4) i ö TR 
NoTuiNe 


(d) The Archbiſhop of Cambray, in more than one Place, gives us 4 
Draught of a Sovereign, whoſe Underſtanding has its proper Extent. 
In the 3d Book of Telemachus (pag. 54. of the firſt Paris Edit. confor- 
mable to the Original Manuſcript, 1717.) he makes a Citizen of that 
great City, which appear'd the common Receptacle of all Nations, to ſpeak, 
after the following Manner: © Give a welcome and eaſy Reception to 
all Strangers; let them within your Gates find Security, Conve- 
« niency, and perfect Liberty; ſuffer not your ſelves to be made 
Slaves to Avarice or Pride. The true Way to gain a great deal, is 
« never to be deſirous of gaining too much, and to know how to loſe 
jn a proper Place. Make your ſelves beloved by all Strangers; ſuffer 
e even ſomething from them; raiſe not their Jealouſy by your Haugh- 
« tineſs. Adhere conſtantly to the Rules of Commerce, which ſhould 
be ſimple and eaſy ; accuſtom your ſelves to follow them inviolably. 
« Puniſh ſeverely the Fraud, and even the Negligence or the Pride of 
« your Merchants, who ruin Commerce by. ruining thoſe who are 
e en in it. Above all, attempt not to 2 Trading, in order 
to bring it to ſerve ſome Ends of your own: It is not proper the 
Prince meddle with it, but ſhould entirely leave the Profit 
* of it to his Subjects, who have the Trouble of it; otherwiſe he 
* will di them: He will reap ſufficient: Advantages by the 
Wealth it will bring into his Dominions. Commerce is like cer- 
tain Springs; if you offer to divert their Courſe, you dry them up. 
There is nothing but Profit and Conveniency that brings Strangers 
* amongſt you: If you make Commerce leſs commodious and bene- 
* ficial to them, they withdraw inſenſibly, and return no more, be- 
* cauſe other People, taking the Advantage of out | 
Imprudence, are glad to receive them, and invite Book xii. p. 262. 
them from you. Princes that are covetous, and 
* have no Foreſight, think only of laying Taxes upon ſuch of 
their Subjects as are moſt vigilant and induſtrious in 2 
their Talents, becauſe they theſe will be moſt likely an 
ready to pay them, and at the ſame time favour ſuch as by Idleneſs 
* are reduced to a meaner Condition. Reyerſe this unjuſt Order, 
* which oyer-whelms the Good, and recompences the Vicious, and 
* which introduces a Negligence equally fatal to the King himſelf, 
© as well as to all his Dominions: Impoſe Taxes, Fines, and, if there 
be occafion, other rigorous Puniſhments, upon thoſe that neglect 
their Fields, as you would puniſh Soldiers who abandon their Poſt 
in Time of War: On the contrary, beſtow Favours and Exem 
tions upon ſuch Families as increaſe; augment. in proportion t 
6 w_ of their Lands; preſently their Families will multiply; all 
2 will be encourag'd to work; it will even become eur 
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Norns is of 5 Importance to the Good of So- 
ciety, than a great Extent of Knowledge in thoſe that go- 
vern. Magiſtrates fnould look upon themſelves as immor- 
tal, becauſe their Offices never die; and therefore ſhould pro- 
fit by the Knowledge of the paſt, in order to provide wiſely 
for the future, which they ſhould have full as much at heart as 
the preſent, unleſs they chuſe rather to make the following 
Declaration: Since a happy Fortune has placed me in my 
« preſent Station, I ſhall make my preſent Intereſts my on! 
Rule, without troubling my ſelf with a Thought ot thoſe 
« who are to come after me: This is the Centre all my 
OT Actions 


— 
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* But Grime the m_ ſhall —_———_ Peace 
Pare 2 % and P „Lu will corru : t 
* 6 will — wo thoſe Forms which J — 
« given them. Fear not at all, ſays Mentor, this Inconvenience: 
This is a Pretext always alledg'd/ to flatter * Princes, who 
«« would oppreſs their Subjects with Taxes. The Remedy is eaſy: 
The Laws which we come to eſtabliſh for Agriculture, will make 
< their Lives laborious; and in their Plenty, they will have nothing 
more than' neceſſary, becauſe we ſhall retrench all Arts which fur- 
* niſh Superfluities. This Plenty will alſo be divided by the Fre- 
« quency of Marriages, and by the great Multiplication of Families: 
* Every Family being numerous, and having little Land, will be 
« oblig'd to cultivate it without ceaſing. It is Softneſs and Idleneſ; 
that makes the People inſolent and lious: 
4 17 Remember, that in thoſe Countries where the 
Page 266. Prince reigns moſt abſolute, he is leaſt powerful: 
| He ſeizes; he ruins al; himſelf alone poſſeſſes his 
* whole Country: But the whole Country alſo languiſhes ; the Fields 
« are uncultivated, and almoſt” deſart; the Towns every Day depo- 
<-pulated, and Commerce deſtroy d. The King, who cannot be a 
42 King alone, and is only ſo by means of his People, annihilates him- 
* {elf by little and little, by annihilating inſenſibly the People from 
«© whom he derives his Riches and Power: His Country is exhauſted 
* of its Wealth and People. This laſt Loſs'is the greateſt and moſt 
< trretrievable; his abſolute Power makes as many Slaves as he has 
« Subjefts. They flatter, they ſeem to adore him, and to tremble at 
« the very Look of him: But behold the leaſt Revolution, this mon- 
c“ ſtrous Power, carried to ſo violent an Extreme, cannot ſubſiſt ; it has 
* no Refuge in the Hearts of the People; it has wearied and tired out 
* all the Body of the State; it forces every Member of it to ſigh after 
« a-Change. At the firſt Stroke that is given it, the Idol is thrown 
« down, and trampled under Foot. Contempt, Hatred, Fear, Re- 
«« venge, Defiance, in a word, all the Paſſions unite againſt an Autho- 
< rity ſo odious. The King, who in his vain Proſperity did not find 
< one Man couragious enough to tell him Truth, in his Misfortune 
will not find one to excuſe him, or defend him againſt his Enemies. 
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« Actions ſhall point to”. He who has imbibed the Princi- 
ples of Epicurus, and reaſons in this Manner, thinks accord- 


ingly. 

Pon want of an enlarg'd Underſtanding, by pitying the 
Guilty, we deprive the Innocent of that Protection which 
we owe them. 

Fok want of an enlarg'd Underſtanding we perceive not, 
that in Controverſies we are ſo far from concluding upon 
any thing, that we only ſtart new Difficulties, by ſuch An- 
ſwers as a falſe Shame and Unwillingneſs to yield uſually 
dictate. Beſides, a narrow Mind ofrentimes ſees not that 
the Blow which is aimed at the Adverfary, will fall back 
upon it ſelf; and that the Arguments which are produced to 
ſupport one Part of its Syſtem, will but ſerve in the end to 
overthrow the other Parts. | 
Ou good Intentions are all in vain, if by reaſon of Idle- 
neſs, or tor want of Exerciſe, or of a good Method, our 
Genius be too much contracted; For whatever Project is 
propoſed, if our Self- love be but flatter'd in it, we readily 

ive into it with all our Heart, and are charmed to ſee ir 

ucceed: We applaud our ſelves for having contributed to 
it; and perceive not that we are all the time taking Pains to 
ſap the Liberties of our Country, and giving fatal Blows to 
it, which our Poſterity, and perhaps our ſelves, ſhall in a lit- 
tle time feel. 

Ix vain we inſtruct our ſelves in the Foundations of Right; 
in vain we learn, for Example, that the good of the Socie- 
ty ſhould be the Rule of our Conduct, if we do not love 
this Principle, and make it familiar to us; if we have not 


our Underſtanding enlarged enough to apply it © vs all Oc- 
caſions, we ſhall ſacrifice the eſſential Intereſts of the Socie- 


ty we belong to to little particular Intereſts, and to mean 
Conveniences, which are the ſole Aim of narrow Minds, 
The Reaſon of our trampling under Foot the Rules of our 
Duty, is becauſe. we are ignorant or forgetful of thoſe 
of Reaſoning; and for want of a perfect Logic, we are con- 


fined to an imperfect Morality. 
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CHAP. IV. -y 
Of the Perception of the Senſes. 


HEN we ſay, we ſee, for in- 


Fi Fray 7 Sw ſtncc, à Tree, or that we feel the 
in our — H of a Stove, we confound 
ions. three different Things in one, and 


| include them all under one 
Name: For, r. The Organs of our Body are affe&ed by ſome 
external Object, which makes its Imprefſion upon them. 
2. This corporeal Impreſſion is uſually follow'd by a Per- 
ception, I ſay, uſually, and not at all — becauſe ſome- 
times this Effect is interrupted, and this uſual Conſequence 


does not follow at all: As, when People paſs by us without 


our perceiving them, altho* our Eyes are open, and in good 
Order, and turn'd that Way ; we do not perceive them, I 
ſay, nor have any Idea of them, becauſe we are taken up 
with other Thoughts, and yet the Eye is acted upon by the 
Object preſented before it in the ſame manner as it always is; 
for external Objects do not wait to make their Impreſſions ju 
when we are in the Humour to receive them. All this 
roves, without Contradiction, that to perceive, and to re- 
ceive upon the Organs of Sight a very clear and very lively 
Impreſſion, are two different Things, and that we ought 
not to confound Perception, with the Affection of the 
Organ. (a) os | | 
AFTER 


1 


* 8 wt. 


(a.) Cicero has made this Remark, and concludes from it, that it is the 
Mind which ſees and hears, and not the Organs, which it is obliged 10 
make uſe of to ſee and hear. Nos enim ne nunc quidem oculis cer- 
nimusea quæ videmus. Neque enim eſt ullus ſenſus in corpore, fed 
ut non ſolum Phyſici doceiit, verum, etiam Medici, qui iſta aperta & 
patefacta viderunt, viz quaſi quædam ſunt ad oculos, ad nares, adauresa 
ſede animi perforatæ. Itabue {xpe aut cogitatione, aut aliqui vi morbi 
impediti, apertis atque integris oculis, & auribus, nec videmus, nec au- 
dimus: Ut facile intelligi poſſit, animum & videre, & audire, non 
eas partes, qvz quaſi ſunt feneſtræ animi: Quibus tamen nihil ſen- 


tire quzat mens, niſi id agat, & adfit. Quid quod cidem _ 
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AFTER the Impreſſion upon the Organ, and the Percep- 

tion which follows, we judge, 3. That there is without usan 

) WH Objet which antwers to this Perception, which. is the 
Cauſe of it, and reſembles it. Tho? this third Act gene- 

rally follows the others, and follows them alſo ſo readily, as 

to be confounded with them; for which Reaſon we are uſed 

to take them all Three for One, yet ſometimes we are able 

to ſeparate it. When at a Diſtance, and in a dusky Light, the 

Eye is affected, and the Impreſſion immediately follow'd 

with the Idea of a Wolf, Ican however prevent my judg- 

I» ing this diſtant Object to be actually a Wolf, and really to 


'e reſemble my Idea. 

d II. Ir is always certain that the Ideas herein con 
d which we have and perceive are real; but it is e Errors our 
0 not always certain that they are juſt Repreſen- $S*/ation. 

le tations of the Objects which excite them: 2 
l. Our Perception is always a true Perception; but the Judg- 
Ne ment which follows is ſometimes deceitful. It is always 
5 true, that the Idea of a Wolf is actually the Idea of a Wolf, 
8 and there is no Error but in the too haſty Application which I | 
it make of it to an Object which it does not belongto. 
d Wr muſt not confound our Senſations, with the Me? 
] mory which remains of them; for we often remember with 
p Pleaſure, a Pain we have formerly ſuſtain'd, and are no 
e 


longer expoſed to: Sometimes this Memory is only an Idea, . 
which repreſents a paſt Senſation under a mix'd Notion of 
Pleaſure and Pain; ſometimes, indeed, this Idea has Power 
enough to make ſome Impreſſion upon the Organs, and by 
this means to raiſe ſome feeble Senſation. YT 
III. ArL the Wotld agrees, that there our Senſations" 
are certains Objects which have nothing are not in us tio 
in them reſembling the Senſation which jut Repreſenta- 
they excite. It would be extravagant, for den- Objects. 
Example, to imagine that a Pin ſhould con- 
tain in its ſelf any Thing reſembling the Pain which we feel 
when prick'd with it; no Body has ever dream'd of ſuch a 
Thing. But we often times imagine in Objects I don't 


know what Reſemblance to _ Senſations which they r aiſe 
4 in 


— 


diſſimillimas comprehendimus, ut colorem, ſaporem, caloremo, dorem, 
ſonum? quæ nunquam quinque nuntiis animus cognoſeeret, niſi ad 
_ — | merge ut idem omnium judex ſolus eſſet. Cie. Tuſc. 

ueſt. Lib. I. 222 
Bacher Lamy has taken 4 great deal of Pains to ſet tbinſams Rea- 
oning in the cleareſt Light. 


= — 
— 


blance. If I put my Hand, for Example, when it is very 


Our Senſations. makes us perceivein Fire an Heat Which it has 


* 
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in us; and ſometimes we have not the Patience to be con- 
vinced that we have been too haſty in ſuppoſing this Reſem- 


cold into warm Water, I ſhould ſay that I feel this Water to 
be warm; but if after this I ſhould plunge into it my other 
Hand extremely heated, I ſhould feel this very ſame Water 
to be very cold. It is however impoſſible that it ſhould have 
any Reſembance to theſe two contrary Senſations at the 
ſame time; and conſequently I ſay I feel, when I do more- 
over judge, and I confound in my Judgment the Appea- 
rance with the Reality. It is the ſame, when by means of 
a Priſm I diſplay upon white Paper all the Colours of the 
Rainbow: I ſay I ſee them, becauſe I judge them to be there, 
inſtead of judging ſimply that they appear there. We ſhould 
therefore be cautious in judging of Objects by the Perception of 
the Senſes: And till we — Philoſophy enough to diſtin- 
iſn perfectly what belongs to the Soul, from that which be- 
ongs to the Body, it is beſt to ſuſpend our Judgment concern- 
ing the Nature of theſe external Appearances. 
22 IV. Bor if our Hand, ſome will ſay, 
N not, and our Eyes in Objects Colours which 
we f 59 2 they have not, our Creator has put us under a 
ternal Bodies Neceſſity of being miſtaken every Moment. 
Have to . Not at all. The Fire appears to have Heat, 
10 {i and the Objects appear to have Colours: This 
is true; and we are not miſtaken when we judge that they 
9ppear there. But we then begin to be deceiv'd, when we 
judge this Heat, and theſe Colours, to be actually and really 
in the Objects which carry the Appearance of them; and this 
is What the Senſes do not teach us. They give us no In- 
ſtruction concerning their Reality; they inform us only with 
regard to their Appearance; it belongs to the Underſtanding 
to decide the reſt. / 4 
Bur here we may be aſſured of one Truth: 1. That our 
Senſations give us to know the Relation which the Objects 
which occaſion them have to our Body. The more diſtant 
Objects are, the leſs they appear tous, becauſe they have leſs 
Influence on us: Thoſe which cauſe uſeful Vibrations, or 
ſuch as agree with the Well-being of our Fabrick, produce 
reeadle Senſations: Thoſe which cauſe ſuch as injure the 
olid Parts, or diſſipate and exhauſt the Spirits, produce Ef- 
fects which are follow'd by painful Senſations, Thus robuſt 
Bodies love violent Exerciſes; and thoſe whoſe Fibres are 
hardened with uſe, are pleas'd with ſuch active and 1 
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ting Liquors, as are inſupportable to thoſe whoſe Is are 
of a more dilicate Texture. To this it may be objected, that 
we eat with Pleaſure unwholſome Aliment, and have an 
Averſion to healthful Remedies. But I anſwer, 1. That 
our Senſations do not acquaint us with the Relation which 
a Body, applied to ours, will have in the Event to our Health, 
but ſingly the Effect which it produces immediately upon the 
Part to which it is applied. I anſwer, 2. That the Frame 
of our — has been put out of Order by the Conſequences 
of Sin, and our ill Habits An uſeful Remedy diſa- 
greeably upon a Body diſorder'd, and in effect we were not 
originally made for Remedies, whoſe firſt Impreſſions are 
even hurtful as well as diſagreeable. Man was at firſt de- 
ſign'd to live in Happineſs and Health; and ſince the Fall, 
our Luxury and our Mixtures have corrupted our Taſte, 
which without this, as acutely and juſtly as that of other 
Animals, which have not been corrupted by the Commerce of 
Men, would have diſtinguiſh*d by its Senſations of Pleaſure or 
Pain that which it ſhould ſeek, from that whichit ſhould ſhun. 

I OBSERVE, 1 That our Senſations being eſtabliſh'd to 
warn us of the Diſorders to which our Body is liable, the 
uſual Motions, and ſuch as are continual, ought not to excite 
any Senſations; otherwiſe the Mind would be continually 
taken up with a thouſand Senſations, and would never have 
any Leiſure to form Ideas, refle&, or meditate. Such Mo- 
tions as cauſe no ſtronger Vibrations in the Parts of the Bo- 
dy, than thoſe which are occaſioned every Moment by the 
continual Circulation of the Blood and Spirits, vught notto 
excite in us any Senſations; for if ſome of theſe Motions 
may have in the long-run troubleſome Conſequences, they are 
however quickly ſpent without any preſent Effect. It is not then 
proper Whey ſhould give us every Moment uſeleſs Alarms. 

e may add to this, that theſe light and inſenſible Motions 
are perform'd in ſuch Parts as are — the reach of Reme- 
dies; and that, laſtly, ſince the Fall Man being born to die, 
it was but merciful in our Creator to appoint that our flow 
Steps to an inevitable Death, ſhould not be attended with 
painful and grievous Senſations. 

V. 2. Tre Perceptions of the Senſes do Aſſure us 
moreover furniſh us with certain Proofs of the ꝙ zhe Exiftence 
Exiſtence of Objects which encompaſs us. of Objects. 
Sometimes, I confeſs, we think we tee what 
we do not ſee, as it happens in Dreams, and in the Caſe of 
a Delirium; may not therefore our whole Lives be a conti- 


nued Senſation of ſuch like Illuſions? This Difficulty ta- 


* 
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ken in the Groſs may perhaps diſturb a weak Mind, which is 
— almoſt whilſt waking; but a ſmall Attention to what our 
Senſes make us perceive, will ſoon clear it up: What! can 
I continually dream that Ihave for my Parents ſuch Perſons 
as never were in Being? After I had dream'd, in the Time 
of what I call waking; that any Body is. dead; if it were 
only a Dream, why ſhould I never in this time of waking 
dream that he is living again? If I only dream that I am 
going a Journey; why ſhould my 1 =p 5 nnagyr en 
continually bring forth new Roads, new Towns, new 
Hoſts, new Houles, and new Appartments? why ſhould 1 
never fancy my ſelf in the very ſame Place again, from 
whence I but juſt now ſet out? Can I dream of Srudyin 

and in this Illuſion inſtruct my ſelf in exact Order, an 

make actual Advances in all Parts of Learning? It is eaſy 
to purſue this Argument; and the longer we dwell upon it, 


the more entirely will our firſt Doubts yaniſh, if it be poſſi- 


ble for us to have any ſo extravagant: For I can ſcarce be 
perſwaded that there ever was any Body ſo mad as main- 
tain it in good earneſt. There are ſome over-thwarrt and ca- 
villing Wits, which take a Pleaſure in perplexing thoſe of 


-meaner Abilities with ſuch like Objections ; perhaps alſo b 


frequent Contradiction, and oppoſing themſelves again 

Truth, they have loſt the Reliſh of it, and at laſt embraced 
thoſe Opinions in earneſt, which they did at firſt ſtart only in 
zeſt ; as it happen ſometimes with common Lyers, to deceive 
themſelves, and believe their own Lye at laſt by often re- 
peatingit, which they invented only at firſt to deceive others. 
We may act the Madman ſo long, till at laſt we actually 


become ſo. | b » 47 Tail 
A MODERN Author has undertaken to overthrow Scep- 


ticiſm, by denying the Exiſtence of Bodies, and admitting 


only that of Spirits. If he has any Deſign of impoſing by 
this upon the reſt of Mankind, and hopes to ſucceedin it, he 
has a very bad Opinion of them; and if he thinks as he 
ſpeaks, he does not give us any great Idea of his own good 
Senſe, and muſt neceſlarily ſuppoſe other Mens Brains to be 
as much diſordered as his own really are. If we believe 
him, we are all pure Spirits, and do but deceive our ſelves 
when we think we communicate our Thoughts by the In- 
tercourſe of our Bodies, for we have no Bodies. This 


"ny Author has not really printed a Book; but has only had 
an 


dea of one; and it is this Idea which we read: The Book- 


ſeller, of whom we imagine we buy this Book, exiſts only in 
; he M The 


oney which we give for it. 


Idea, no more than t ne 
| 2 Treaties 


Treaties of Peace, the Wars which are concluded, the Fire, the 
Ramparts, the Arms, the Wounds, the Whigs, the Tories, have 
nothing of Reality beſides their Idea; and all the Pains we 
take to make a Progreſs in the Knowledge of Metals, Plants, 
and of the human Body, advance us only in the Ideal Horld. 
There are neither Fibres, nor Juices, nor Fermentation, nor 
Seeds, nor Knives to diſſect, nor Microſcopes to view them; 
but by means of the Idea of a Microſcope, there ariſe in 
= Ideas of the wonderful Texture 'of the little Ideal 

arts. | | | 
VI. Ir we do but attend to the Structure By the Senſes 
of the Organs of our. Senſes, the Wiſdom we diſcern cor-. 
and Goodneſs of the Author of them, will poreal Objects. 
be ſufficiently obvious: This Author, whoſe 
Wiſdom and Goodnels are inexpreſſible, and who creates 
nothing without Deſign, has viſibly propoſed to put us 
by means of our Senſes in Poſſeſſion of corporeal Objects, 
and in a Condition to enjoy and benefit by their Commerce. 
But this Commerce would be a perpetual Error, if by our 
Senſes we could not certainly diſtinguiſh one Body from 
another. Indeed their Penetration does not extend ſo far as 
to diſcover to us the Nature, inward Conſtitution, and firſt 
Principles of them; but the Neceſſities of Life require that 
we ſhould be able certainly, and without the Danger of be- 
ing deceiv'd, to diſtinguiſh Objects, and to know that what 
we touch is, for Example, as it appears, an Horſe, a Tree, 
a Man, a Stone, Bread, &. Hy 

A Man believes himſelf to have the ſame Wife to Day 

which he had yeſterday; believes himſelf to dine with the 
ſame Children who ſupped with him the Night before; be- 
lieves himſelf to confer with the ſame Magiſtrates with 
whom he was aſſembled ſome few Days before: Will any 
one ſay that this may be true, but that-it is not certain? that 
the Information of the Senſes is at beſt but founded on Pro- 
babilities? that it is poſſible all this may confiſt but in Appear- 
ances ? and that theſe Appearances may be deceitful? W hat 
Pleaſure could there be in a Life always floating in Uncer- 
tainties? would it be a Preſent worth receiving? There are 
ſome Men who have ſo weakened their 12 7 99 by 
conſtant abſtracted Speculations, and, if I may ſo ſay, have 
ſo beat their Brains about Metaphyſical Poſſibilities, that to 
be aſſured of the Exiſtence of Bodies upon the ſame Foot on 
which the Groſs of Mankind are convinced of it, they are 
forced to call in Faith to their Aſſiſtance. If they Who talk 
thus, mean honeſtly, as nothing obliges me to think the con- 
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trary, they certainly have not ſufficiently confidered iwhat 
— t are plainly fallen into a Contradiction, unleſs 
by Faith they underſtand Inſpiration, or an inward Revela- 
tion, and a ſecret and all-powerful Action, by which God 

ves in their Souls an irreſiſtable Perſwaſion of whatever 
de pleaſes: But if by Faith, according to the uſual Senſe 
of the Word, be underſtood a Perſwaſion of the Truth and 
Divinity of that Book which we call the Ola and New Teſta- 
ment, it is evident this Perſwaſion is altogether founded upon 
the Teſtimony of the Senſes. We mutt be aſſured that it is 
really a Book, and not an Appearance only or Phantom of 
a Book; that this Book is compoſed of ſuch and ſuch Cha- 
racers ; that theſe Characters form ſuch and ſuch Words; 
and that theſe Words have ſuch and ſuch a Signification. 
Further, this very Book would be found full of Sophiſms, 
if the Report of the Senſes were not a Foundation of Cer- 
tainty : The Authors of it do every Moment appeal to the 
Teſtimony of the Senſes; they confirm their Relations; 
they eſtabliſh the Proof of the Divinity of their Miſſion up- 
| on what the Eyes — — | what the Ears 
*z John ii. 1. have heard, and upon what the Hands have felt. 
It is from theſe Principles, ſuppoſed by them to 
be inconteſtable, that they draw their Proofs to bring Men 
to their Faith; whereas our pretended Philoſophers have oc- 
caſion for the Aſſiſtance of Faith to ſupport the Teſtimony 


of the Senſes. | 

; VII. Ne are e —— it 3 

Precuntions for true, in judgin ings e Report o 
5 — — our 'Senſes — we millake one _— for 
flakes. another: But it is when we Judge raſhly up- 
i on the firſt Appearances, and without uſing 
ſufficient Precautions. But if after uſing all poſſible Pre- 
KCautions, we ſhould yet be deceiv'd, we ſhould be plunged 
in Uncertainty, without any Poſſibility of extrica- 
ting our ſelves. Theſe Precautions conſiſt i conſulting more 
Sexſes than one; in dwelling upon an Object; in conſidering it 
oftentimes over, at different Times, and in different Situations ; 
aud in enquiring hyw it appears to others. (b) If after all this 
we ſhould ſtill be deceiv'd, we have no Principle of Cer- 
tainty-left, and all our Conduct turns always but at beſt up- 
on Probabilities; and even Religion it ſelf, which is b 
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(5) Et lumen mutari ſæper volumus, & ſitus earum rerum E= 
intuemur, & intervalla aut contrahimus aut diducimus, uſque eo ut 


upectus ipſe fidem faciat ſui judicii, Cicero. 95 
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ed upon Miracles, of which the Senſes are the Wi b 
will be found to ſtand upon an uncertain Foundation. 
Tu Schools give three Rules, by which we may be cer- 
tain oftheTeſtimony ofthe Senſes. I he Organs, ſay they, o 
to be in perfect Order; the Medium ſhould be rightly diſpus'd; 
and the 0bjed in a convenient Poſition. I the Senſes do 
not tinpoſt upon us when theſe three Conditions arefulfild; 
but as it is difficult to be aſſured of this, theſe Rules are in- 
ſufficient. Our Organs are alter d without our perceiving 
it; the Variations which happen in the Medium, how im- 
rceptible ſoever in themſelves, do not fail to produce very 
lenlble Effects; and laſtly, we are eaſily miſtaken in our 
Judgments of the Situation and Diſtance of Objeds : Bu 
if we attend to the Rules which we before laid down, al 
this will be clear'd up to us. The Medium cannot be ſuſ- 
pected when an Object appears the ſame, tho' examin'd at 
different Times; neither the Diſtance nor Situation can de- 
ceive us, when by varying them, we find no Difference in 
the Effect; and it is impoſſible that the Organs of all the 
Senſes in one and the ſame Man, and much leſs in a great 
Number of Men, ſhould be all equally diſorder'd, there being 
never any fuch Uniformiry in Diſorder. | | 
VII. IF our Eyes had ſuch a Penetration as Means of at- 
nothing could eſeape, we ſhould have no- ing the Senſes. 
thing to do but to direct them to an Object, | 
and preſently we ſhould make a perfect Diſcovery of it, and 
of all it contains; not one of its Principles would eſ 
us : And to become a complete Philoſopher, we ſhould have 
nothing to do but to fix our Eyes upon the Univerſe, and 
regiſter in good Order all that we there obſerve. We ſup- 
ply the Weakneſs of the Senſes by Inſtruments; Art comes 
into their Aſſiſtance, and ſeparates that which they could 
not diſtinguiſi or perceive, but very confuſedly. Thus 
with Semicircles we meaſure Angles with great Exactneſs; 
and with Clocks and Quadrants we divide the Time and the 
Courſe of the Sun into as many Parts as we pleaſe, with 
much Preciſeneſs. Thus, by the Aſſiſtance of Microſcopes, 
ſmall Objects ceaſe to be imperceptible; and the moſt Alem 
ſeem to approach the Eye, when arm'd with a Teleſcope; © 
IT mud be agreed, that the Imagination does ſometimes 
aſſiſt the Eyes, and we believe we ſee, what we only ima- 
gine. When two Men, one of whom we are well ac- 
1 with, the other a perfect Stranger, preſent them- 
elves, each at the Diſtance of an hundred Vards, we thall 
diſtinguiſh the Lines of the firſt as tho? me -— 


— — — — 


— — 


A ConjeCtures coſt nothing to a forward Imagination. Expe- 


nothing at all of it. And 1 ſhould very often make uſe of this 
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Yards off, This particular Clearneſs muſt be imputed to the 
Imagination, for the Sight perceives them both with equal 
Diſtinction. I conclude from hence, that in the Uſe of 
Microſcopes, we ought to be extremely cautious, leſt the 
Imagination ſhould ſupply ſomething in the Objects beyond 
What we ſee there. | 
n IX. When the Effects only are found 
22 within the Reach of the Senſes, and all the 
e euce Cauſes eſcape them, then we have Recourſe 
Senſes ceaſe. - 0 Conjectures: We ſuppole ſome impercep- 

1 tible Principles, but capable nevertheleſs of 
producing the Effects which fall under our Obſervation: And 
to be ſure of the Juſtneſs of our Conjectures, we draw Con- 
ſequences from them, which we take Pains to confirm by 
Experiments; thoſe which Experience contradicts we re- 
je&; thoſe which it verifies we adhere to. | 
I ben Reaſon fails us, we have Recourſe to Experience, 
which is a Method much more feeble and inferior, ſays Mon- 
tague. It is quite the contrary when we cannot find out 
any thing by Experience, then we have Recourſe to Con- 
TUres. SUN Wo 5 rr | : 4 

IF this Method had been always follow'd, it would have 

evented the ridiculous Diſputes concerning the Cauſes of 

acts, which Facts themſelves are but ſuppoſed, Experi- 
ments require Pains and Time, and ſometimes Expence : 
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riments are ſeldom ſufficiently examin'd; we ſuppoſe them 
right, and haſten from them to our Conjectures. Mont. 
B. III. Ch. 11. ben Facts are propoſed, Men amuſe them- 
ſelves more readily to enquire out the Cauſes of them, than to 
queſtion the Truth of them. I hey are ſatisfied at firſt ſetting 
ont with Suppoſitions ; but examine the Conſequences with 
great C hy * 1 They leave. the Things, and run after the 
Canſes. ---- How comes all this to be ſo! But muſt we ſay 
it is ſo? Our Diſcourſe is capable of furniſbiug out an hundred 
other Worlds, and of finding out their Principle and Contex- 
ture: There neither wants Materials nor Foundation. Let 
it hut alone, and it will build upon a void Space as well as 
«pou a plain, upon a Vacuum as well as upon Matter. 
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Dare Pondus idonea F umo. Perſ. Sat. V. | 


* 


I find almoſt every where, that one ought to ſay, there is 


norance, 


Reply, bat I dare not; for they cry is is a Demonſtration of Ig- 
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uorance, and of a weak Underſtanding. Aud ſo I am forced to 
juggle for Company, and treat of idle Tales and fabulous Sub- 
jets, which I believe nothing of. Beſides, that it ir indeed 
a little rude and affronting to oy point-blank a Propoſition 
of Fatt; and few People fail in Matters not eaſy of Belief, 10 
affirm that they themſelves have ſeen them; or to vouch the 
Teſtimouy of ſuch, whoſe Authority will admit of no Contradic- 
tion. According to this Method, we know the Foundations and 
the Means of a'thouſand Things which never had Being: Aud 
the World is engaged in Arguments pro and con, where both 
Sides are falſe. Irà eſt; finitima ſunt falſa Cic. Acad. 

veris, ut in præcipitem locum non debeat ſe Qu of} | 
ſapiens committere. 1 i TT 0. 
IN order to procure from Experiments all the Aſſiſtance 
they are able to afford, 1. We ought to make them with- 
out being firſt determin'd to any Hypotheſis; or at leaſt, 
we ought to be always ready to abandon an Hypotheſis, or 
correct it by Experiments. 2. We ought to repeat them; 
for it is very eaſy to attribute an Effect to Cauſes, which it 
does not at all depend on, for want of being attentive 
enough to all the Circumſtances, which it is hardly poſſible 
to be at the firſt: Tryal: 3. We ought to make them at dif- 
ferent Times, and in different Places, to diſcover how much 
external Circumſtances may contribute towards producing 
the Effect, whoſe Cauſe we are enquiring after. 4. We 
ought to vary the Materials upon which we make them, 
that we may obſerve how much Aſſiſtance the Cauſe may 
receive from the Subjects upon which it operates. And 
to meaſure more juſtly the Extent of Cauſes, we ſhould 
vary the Quantities, both of hat they act with, and what 
they act upon. ( none zer 
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('c) Hiſt. of the Royal. Acad. of Sciences, 1704. It is certain that 
an infinite Number of Things would not remain obſcure, but 
* for Want of a ſufficient Number of Facts, which . 
might preſent them before us in ſeveral different Page 17. Edit, 
* Views, or which might teach us all their eſſen- Anf. 

tial Circumſtances. | 

*« By ſubſtituting in the room of the acid Salt of Page 47. 

* Sulphur Oil of Vitriol, and in the room of 

8 grealy and inflamable Part of the Sulphur Oil of Turpentine, we 
* ſucceed in making a true Sulphur. | 
A Pendulum of three 3 Inches and a half vibrates Se- 


conds at Paris, Uranisburgh, and Bayonne. In the Iſle of Gerbe, 
tas « in 
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Tux Air produces very powerful Effects: ,.. amples 
We cannot ſee the Figure of its Parts; but 
we conjecture that they are elaſtic, and wound up round 
about themſelves, like ſo many ſmall Springs ; that they 
unfold and extend themſelves as ſoon as they have their 


Liberty. From this Suppoſition we conclude the Air ca- 
pable of ſuſtaining a great Weight; and to ſee if Expe- 


rience will prove it to have this Force, we take ſome Tubes 


open only at one Extremity, and fill one of them with ſome 
Liquor; then ſtopping this open Extremity with one Finger, 
we turn it downwards, and immerge it in a Veſſel full 
of the ſame Liquor, but freely expos'd to the Influence of the 
Air. This Influence ſuſtains the Liquor in the Tube, whoſe 
open Extremity is immerged, and its cloſed Extremity, u 

permoſt. We make the Experiment with Tubes of ile 
rent Dia meters, and the Height of the Liquor ſuſtained is 
always the ſame, becauſe there is in proportion a greater 
Column of Air to counterpoiſe it. Io diſcover whether 
the Weight or Elaſticity of the Air is the immediate Cauſe 
of this Suſpenſion of Liquors, we try if the Experiment 
will ſucceed in Places perfectly encloſed; : And to find 
whether it is not the Weight of the Air which cauſes 


its Elaſticity, we repeat the Experiment in Places of diffe- 


rent Heights. Laſtly, we try Tubes of different Fi F 
and uſe Liquors of different ſpecifick Gravities. From 
Liquors we paſs to Solids; and by applying two Plates of 
Marble or Steel perfectly polith'd,; one upon another, and 
hanging to the undermoſt a conſiderable Weight, we find 
both the Plate and the Weight added to it, ſupported by the 
Air. Behold with what Precaytions,with what Exactneſs, with 
what Scruples and Doubts we ought to ſtudy Nature; and from 
thence to find our Conjectut es verified, by which we endea- 
your to come at the Regs of what we can never ſee, 
let us take what Pains we will. 

Ir is not only in Matters of Philoſophy, that we ought to 
take the Pains to juſtify our Reaſonings'by Experience ; this 
Precaution extends a great way farther, and ought tobe us'd'in 
all Subjects that are capable of it. I ſhall inſtance in a very 


— 


« jn fourteen 
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plauſible Argument, urged by ſome againſt Operas, which 
has taken with a great many People, and even with thoſe 
who have not had the leaſt Prejudice againſt publick Shews ; 
Nothing, ſay they, appears ſo contrary to the Action of Tra- 
gedy as ingung and nothing can be more ridiculons than the 
continuing a Converſation in Muſick. This Argument has 
been long ſince made ule of, and I remember it appeared de- 
monſtrative to me the firſt Time I read it; and in this Pre- 
poſſeſſion, that an Opera was a very unreaſonable Enter- 
tainment, I had not even the Curioſity to go to one; and if it 
had not been out of Complaiſance, I believe I never had 
ſeen one. But from the Moment of my having been there, 
I plainly perceived the Difference betwixt diſcovering Truth 
by Experience, and imagining it to be demonſtrated by ſome 
uncertain Reaſonings: That which ſuch kind of Reaſon - 
ings had made me treat with Ridicule, became the Object 
of my Admiration; and the Singing to me ſeem'd wonder- 
fully to enliven the Sentiments it expreſs'd, as well as all the 
Repreſentations I ſaw, or rather all the Actions to which I 
imagin'd my ſelf to be Witneſs. | I then re-examined the 
Realoning which had dazzled me; and in obſerving it with 
more Circumſpection, to diſcover the Defe& of it, I ſoon 
took notice, that my Miſtake had been, in extending to all 
Sorts of Converſations, what would be very true of ordinary 
Converſations: Thoſe which turn upon Subjects that are 
tedious and difficult, require a very great Exactgeſs in the 
Terms, and a perfect Tranquility of the Mind. So unuſual an 
Entertainment as Singing, would as little agree with com- 
mon Subjects, and thoſe of little Moment; but ſomething 
extraordinary inthe Tone and Pronuntiation, as well as in the 
Expreſſions made uſe of, does perfectly well ſuit with grand 
and extraordinary Events and Sentiments. There is a very 
wide Difference betwixt a Diſcourſe compoſed of a long 
Chain of Ideas, and one that conſiſts but of a few Words, 
which are to expreſs, with an extreme Vigour, ſome very 
lively Sentiments. Proſe is proper for the firſt; but Poetry 
and Muſick agree altogether with the ſecond. In a Cham- 
ber, as well as upon a Theatre, Verſe and Singing engage 
the Heart very Aifferently from ordinary Diſcourſe. 

IT is good to lead the Imagination thro? a great Variety 
of Examples: This Variety will ſhew the Neceflity of our 
Rules, and at the ſame Time teach their Uſe. If it be de- 
manded, whether it is of Importance to have a Church in 
every Pariſh, Devotion and Zeal, complicated, as they fre- 
quently are, with different Paſſion, raiſe upon this Subject 

V or. I. E a great 
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a great Number of uncertain Reaſonings; to the Examina- 
tion of which the Religion of narrow Minds is always 
averſe: But if we conſult Experience, to Which all Ranks 
of Underſtanding ſhou'd be ſubject, do we ſee thoſe Men 
who need not go out of their Pariſh to find a 2 any 
Thing better edified, or leading better Lives, than thoſe that 
are forced to go to the next Pariſh for a Church? We are 
deceiy'd then in expecting from a certain Conveniency of 
Nearneſs to a Church, an Effect which ariſes only from the 
Ability of the Preacher in the choice of his Subjects, and in 
his manner of enforcing them upon his Audience. | 
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CHAP. V. 
Of the Imagination. 


In what conſt I. rae is a Truth univerſally ac- 
the Ideas of the ap knowledged, that the Impreſ- 
Imagination. ſions of Gbjoets upon the Senſes 
The Extent of g paſs to the Brain, and produce 
this Faculty. there what we call the Percep- 


tions of the Imagination. The Cuſtom which 
we have of connecting continually Ideas with Signs, is 
moreover the Cauſe that the Underſtanding hardly ever forms 
any Thought, but that the Imagination furniſhes at the ſame 
time Names and Signs. Even in meditating we are ſpeak- 
ing already, and expreffing our ſelves inwardly. 75 this 
Connettion it happens, that the Operations of the Under- 
ſtanding are quicker or flower, according as the Imaginati- 
on ſupplies its Operations with more or leſs Activity. More- 
over, our Reaſonings and inward Sentiments are compo- 
ſed of the Ideas of each of theſe Faculties ; for at the bot- 
tom, that which is call'd the Underſtanding and the Imagi- 
nation, 1s the ſame Soul which thinks in different Ways, and 
diltinguiſhes under different Names. This Faculty then has a 
very great Influence upon our Knowledge, and it is of great 
Importanceto take adyantage of its Helps, and toknowand 
de able to correct its Defects. 


We 
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Wr ſhould be very roch deceiv'd, if we ſhould take 
occaſion from theſe Names, Underſtanding, Senſes, and 
Imagination, to ſuppoſe in the Soul three diſtin& Faculties 
one from another, as the Feet are from the Hands and Bel- 
ly: It is the fame Soul, the fame Thought, which per- 
ceives in three different Manners: The? three different 
Manners are diſtinguiſh'd by the different Names of Under- 
ſtanding, Senſes, and Imagination, which are each ſubdivi- 
ded into ſeveral different Species. 

Ox Error is always follow'd by a great many others. 
There are ſome, who ſuppoſing a much greater Difference 
betwixt the Underſtanding and the Imagination than there 
really is, take occaſion from thence to condemn the!Uſe of 
Eloquence. It advances not our Reaſon, ſay they; it reaches 
not the Underſtanding ; for it affect and moves the Imaging- 
tion, aud whatever moves that ſtops there. When the Terms 
we make uſe of excite Ideas; and by comparing theſe Ideas 
among themſelves, we connect or disjoin them as we ought, 
we cannot be deceiv*d ; we think reaſonably in whatſoever 
Terms they are expreſs d: The Pleaſure we take in hearing, is 
not a neceſſary Hindrance to our Underſtanding, but on the 
contrary often promotes it. ſ ors” 

II. SEVERAL Laws contribute to vary the t i; under 
Imagination, and conſequently to perfect or good by Tempe- 
to weaken it; we ſhall run over them in their "ramen, 
Order: The firſt which offers it ſelf is the 
Temperament, We ſhall not undertake to explain the 
Nature and Effects of it philoſophically, nor borrow 
from - other Sciences. Foundations for this, which is in- 
tended only as an Introduction to them. It was neceſſary 
there ſhould be in Man Activity and Sluggiſhneſs, Fire and 
Phlegm; and the Mixture of theſe two different Qualities, 
according to their particular Proportions in one and the ſame 
Man, is call'd the Temperament. Without Fire we could not 
haveliv*datall; and if we had had nothing but Fire, it would 
have ſoon conſumed it ſelf, and we could have lived but a few 
Moments. The moſt happy Temperament is that which 
conſiſts of ſuch a Combination of theſe Qualities, as are moſt 
ſeryiceable to our Health and Vigour: This is call'd Sangaine ; 
becauſe then the Blood is moſt pure, and leſs charged with 
ſuch Mixtures as corrupt it. () 1 

5 "ip 4 H 


(a) Quod humidiſſimum eſt in lene, & Sicciſſimum in Aqua, fi 
© in Corpore gra. ney acceperint ſapientiſſuna ſunt, 2 
| | Aa.. | | A 


deſipientiores animæ fiunt. Hippocrat. de Diard. Lib. I. Ed. Vand 


e Tut ſtrong Union which the Author, 
A, antages +4 of Nature has, thought pro er to eſtabliſh be- 
— — tween the Body and the Soul, requires that 
reſdet roche the Operations of the Mind ſhould be perform- 
Imagination. ed with ſo much more Freedom as the Body 

IIIiãss in a more happy Condition; and ſuch is the 
Condition of it, when. our Thoughts are neither produced 
and diffipated with Precipitation by too much Fire, nor yet 
retarded by too much Phlegm. This is the Advantage of 
Sanguine Temperaments: They conceive with Readineſs, be- 
cauſe” the cold Part does not over-balance; and they can fix 
upon a Subject long enough to conſider it thoroughly, be- 
cauſe =} arenothurried away by too much Heat. To theſe 
ready and juſt Conceptions anſwers an eaſy Stile, full of 
Clearnefs and Force, in which true Eloquence conſiſts; ſo 
that (4) they ſeem born to diſcover Truth, and to commu- 
nieate it to Others. 3 YU DUS , 04.421 


IV. Tux Migfortune is, that this Conſtitu- 
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I Dijadvan- tion is too much expoſed to Pleaſures (for 


tages. Nlealth puts us in a Condition of procuring 
them more eaſily, and of reliſhing them more 
agreeably.) which appear ſo chaming, that they are courted 
and careſſed with Eagerneſs: They are perpetually purſued . 
and ever deſired; and yet. as ſoon as enjoyed, they are found 
wanting. This puts the Mind into a conſtant Wandering, | 
and Unſettledneſs; and makes it ſucceedthe worſt, in what it 
is really capable of ſacceeding the beſt. Its happy Founda- 
tion is buried under ill Habits. ge 22 
Ie o , V. THESE Habits will be prevented, by 
— of demonſtrating that the Mind reliſmes Pleaſures 
7 in the Knowledge of Truth, far beyond cor- 
poreal Pleaſures; and that an Application to Virtue, Ars | 
e at wy" N 8 ten | 
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Ex his autem Anima Temperata, ſapientiſſima eſt, memoria va- 
jentiſſimà ꝓrædita. Si autem Ignis ſinceriſſimi, itemque Aquæ 
4 temperamentum Anima ſortiatur, ſit autem Ignis paulo inferior ac 
* defetuohor quam Aqua, ſapientes quidem ſunt etiam hi, verum 


defectuoſiores quam in priore Temperamento - Si vero am- 


pliũùs adhuc ſuperetur Ignis a preſenti Aqui, hos jam alii deſipientes, 
alli attonitos ſive ſtupidos appellant. - Hi plorant nemine mo- 
« Jeſtante aut Verberante, formidantque non formidanda, & triſtantur 
“in rebus nihil ad ſe pertinentibus. Ex his verd ſapientiores & 


Linden. 


9 Inſtitutam noſtram ſententiam ſequitur Orationis genus, Cic. 
rat. : 
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tended with a Tranquility far above the Price of the Sweets 
of a voluptuous Life. A Life which is taken up with the 
Shadow, . inſtead of the Subſtance; and being engaged with 
Trifles, paſſes from Amuſement to Amuſement; without 
ever arriving at, or taſting true Happineſs. Theſe axe Truths 
which may be demonitrated; but they ſhould -be/urged in a 
proper Seaſon, and when a convenient Opportunity offers 
for their Reception. If you preſs them upon voluptuous 
Men in the height of their Prepoſſeſſions, you only confirm 
them in an Habit of rejecting them. 025 There are Moments 
when, being diſeontented with themſelves, weary with Trifles, 
out of Humour with their falſe Friends, ſeized with ſome 
Diſtemper, or galled with ſome Diſgrace, their Attention 
will be at liberty to liſten to a Propoſal of a new K ind of 
Life, whoſe Pleaſures may be more ſolid, and its Expectations 
more certain. (4) They become Converts the Moment 
vou can engage them to make a Tryal of it, and to ſurmount 
couragiouily the Obſtacles and Difficulties which attend only 
the Beginning of it. | 
WEN I would propoſe to gain ſomething upon a Man 
who is too much under the Influences of his Senſes, and too 
much addicted to their Objects, I would deſire of him to be 
pleaſed to make tryal of my Pleaſures. He is ſometimes 
diſlatisfied With his own; Non ub occaſion for a great Var! 
of Objects and Amuſements. to prevent or remove his Diſ- 
guſts: I would beg of him not to be diſcouraged, if he does 
not immediately find the Pleaſures I invite him to, come 
to what I promiſed. Even our Games of Divertion them- 
ſelves do not at firſt appear pleaſant, before we come to re- 
liſh them, the Pains we take in learning them far exceeds the 
Pleaſure of them. To engage him the more to believe me, 
I makehim ſenſible, that there can be no doubt but that the 
Pleaſures moſt worthy of us, thoſe which reſpect the moſt no- 
ble and excellent Part of us muſt needs be the greateſt of all. 
_ TheSatisfattions of a Man under the Dominion of his Senſes, 
are not proportionable to his Inquietudes: He is the Sport of 
IIluſions, and always hopes to find what he never meets 
with, his Diſguſts increaſe with his Deſires. The Moment 
the Senſes have leave to ramble, and their Defires are once 
excited, he gives himſelf up to them without Reſerve, and him. 
ſelf deſtroys his own ens” by a miſtaken eager Purſuit 
ys | 11 E 3 i of 


* 


2 (c) In morbis quogue nihil pernicioſius quàm immatura Medicina. 
- 4 Nullum emendandi melius quàm dum interquieſcit, dum 
emendato ſimilis eſt. Sen. Ep. X . * 
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of it: He ſhortens his Days, ſpends his Vigour, and dulls 
his Appetite. 

ON the other ſide, if to prevent theſe Inconveniences, 
we refuſe the Senſes ſome of their Demands, and en- 
deavour to moderate their Deſires, then theſe Pleaſures will 
be very much diſturb'd and inconſiderable. So that in this 
Caſe then, we muſt either be content with theſe half Satis- 
factions, or elſe ſeek out an Happineſs of a different Nature. 
The Author of our Being, by impowering our Senſes to 
procure us none but very im Pleaſures, ſufficiently 
Thews that he has created us for ſome much better Purpoſe, 
Let us then conſider the great Ends of our Creation, that 
we may be able to anſwer them. We are made for Contem- 
Plation and Method, for Science and Wiſdom ; Let us then 
purſue theſe infinite Prizes, and our Senſes will ſoon put 
themſelves in Order, without giving us the Trouble to re- 
late them. (e) Trae and ſold Pleaſures conſiſt not in fil. 
ing and pampering the Body, or raifing its Deſires : Our Se- 
curity lies in 77 them quiet, and being free from their Im- 
portunities. To live Happy, is to live in perfect Tranquility, 
exempt from the Difturbances which are occaſioned by Envy 
and Ambition, and above the inſupportable Terrors which are 
edmmiſtred by Superſtition and a Falſe —＋ To enjoy our 
ſelves and the Preſent, not to repent the Paſt, nor fear the 
Future, is true Pleaſure; a Pleaſure aluays uniform, a Plea- 
ſure never to be exhauſted, and far from being burdenſome 70 
LG becomes always more delightful, the more it is enjoy d. 

Mas who lives in this Condition, cannot be ſaid to be Con- 
tent with a little, for he Enjoys every Thing. 


VI. AN 


(e) Dicat ipſe ſibi: Voluptas fragilis eſt & brevis, faſtidio objecta: 
quo avidiùs hauſta eſt, citiùs in contrarium recidens, cujus ſubinde 
neceſle eſt aut peniteat, aut po. In qua nihil eſt aut * 
aut quod naturam hominis, Diis proximi, deceat: res humilis, mem- 
brorum ac vilium miniſterio veniens, exitu fæda. Iſta eſt Voluptas 
& homine & viro digna, non implere Corpus, nec Saginare, nec Cu- 
piditates irritare, quarum tutiſſima eſt quies: Sed perturbatione care- 
re, & ed quam hominum inter ſe rixantium ambitus concutit, & ea 
quæ Rs * alto venit, ubi . famæ creditum eſt, vitiiſ- 
ue illos noſtris æſtimavimus. Hanc voluptatem æqualem, intrepidam, 
gs uam ſenſuram ſui tædium, percipit hie quem deformamus cum 
. Maxime ; qui, ut ita dicam, divini juris atque humani peritus, præ- 
{entibus gaudet, ex futuro non peudet. Nihil enim firmi habet, qui 
in incerta propenſus eſt. Magnis itaque curis exemptus, & diſtor- 
quentibus mentem, nihil ſperat, aut cupit, nec ſe mittit indubium, 
4uo contentus. Nec illum exiſtimes parvo eſſe contentum, omnia i!- 


kus ſunt. Sen. de Renef. Lib. VIL, Cap. 2. 
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VI. An infinite Number of young People, 

who by their good Senſe and happy Inclinati- The 
ons to * born for Knowledge and Effed of Pe- 
the Good of Mankind, prepoſſeſs themſelves 
2 Learning, and oftentimes even againſt 

rudence, by ſeeing the odious Gloomineſs, and ſupercili- 
ous Affectations of a thouſand Pedants, whoſe only Aim is 
to make themſelves look'd upon as tne Sources of Scien 
and reverenced as the Rules of Duty. "Theſe Dont woul 
think themſelves diſhonour'd, if they did the leaſt thing like 
other People: They dreſs themſelves differently; and it they 
walk, or ſpeak, or cough, or even ſpit, it muſt be done learn- 
edly and gravely. You wou'd ſay their Study is to keep 
Men at a diſtance, not to invite them nearer; that they find 
more Pleaſure in contradicting, than in reforming ; and that 
their firſt Principle is always to be the very Reverſe of other 
Men. A young Man who obſerves this Pedantic Farce, is 
apt to look upon Men of Letters, as ſuch whoſe Vanity and 

xtravagance make them more to be laugh'd at than imita- 
ted. Men have in all Times given into this ridiculous Hu- 
— Seneca ſets them off admirably well in his fifth Let- 
ter. . 


VII. Ir is a Truth of Experience, That The Gun 
of the — 


the Diipoſitions of the Mind anſwer to thoſe 

of the Body. Let us but reflect upon the 

Difference there is in our manner of Thinkin e 

in the heighth of a Fever, and in the Exit of the Diſtemper; 

in the Morning faſting, and immediately after a full Sto- 

mach; and by theſe Relations betwixt the Condition of the 

Body and that of the Mind, we may eaſily judge what In- 

fluence the Temperaments will have upon the Imagination. 

Thoſe which have an extreme Proportion of Fire, have a 
| very 

| — - — —ö — — ä ( — 

(f) lud autem te admoneo, ne eorum more qui non proficere, 
ſed conſpici cupiunt, facias aliqua, que ——— 
notabilia ſint. Aſperum cultum, & intonſum caput, & negligentio- 
rem barbam, & indictum argento odium, & cubile humi jw. x & 
quicquid aliud ambitionem perverſ vid ſequitur, devita. Id aga- 
mus, ut meliorem vitam ſequamur quam-vulgus, non ut contrariam : 
alioqui quos emendari volumus, fugamns, & à nobis avertimus. Illud 
quoque efficimus, ut nihil imitari velint noſtri, dum timent ne imi- 
tanda ſint omnia. Hoc primùm Philoſophia promittit, ſenſum com- 


munem, humanitatem & : à quã profeſſione diſſimi- 
litudo ſeparabit. Videamus ne ills 4 parare vo- 
— cen. 4 
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very ready and penetrating Apprehenſion: Their Imagination 
in male ul of 1 than that of others; they riſe in 
Crowds; and as abundantly as they are deſired, their Inqui- 
ries take in a great many more Particulars than others can 
extend to. But the Fire which tranſports them, ſeldom 
1 — them time to fix upon a Subject long enough to form 
deas ſufficiently exact; and a great many things eſcape them, 
which a longer Attention wou'd have diſcover d. It is with 
the Mind, as it is with the Eyes; if we roll them about haſti- 
ly, we ſee things only in the groſs, and at moſt can perceive 
but ſome particular ones with any thing of Exactneſs. Be- 
ſides this, the Greatneſs of their Fire hurries them on to Ex- 
tremes of all kinds: If you believe them, - whatever they 
diſlike muſt be extremely mean, and of no Value in the leaſt: 
They make Prodigies of every thing w_ commend, and 
Monſters of every thing they condemn : They either magni 
Or annihilate. hence the common Obſervation of th 
Choleric Conſtitutions is, That they are either a very 1.2 
deal better, or a very great deal worle than others: When 
they ſueceed, nothing can do ſo well; when they miſcarry, 
nothing can do ſo ill. Moreover, this exceſſive Fire being 
ſoon ſpent, they are very unequal in their Compoſitions; 
ſome Parts are perfectly finiſhed, and others very indifferent: 
In ſome Places they are extremely clear; and in others ſo 
much the contrary, that you muſt gueſs at their Meaning, 
and it is a great chance whether you find out any wes. by 
gueſſing. They are not however ſenſible of this Inequality ; 
ut on the contrary, becauſe their exhauſted Attention can 
Tee nothing more in the Subject, they imagine. that in effect 
there is nothing more to be diſcover'd, that the Whole is al- 
ready known to them, and that to go further is only to pur- 
— . en 2s 172 2 gue . 
TER E are ſome Occaſions where their Fire animates 
them, and prevents their being diſcouraged with the difficul- 
ties of an Enterprize. At other times this ſame Fire throws 
them into Impatience, ſo that not giving themſelves time to 
eonſider Things to the bottom, they accuſtom themſelves to 
know them only by halves; and fo their Mind becomes eve- 
ty Day narrower and narrower. wks, | 
 _PFAOSE who perceive in themfelyes a great deal of Acti- 
vity, do ſometimes undertake a greater Task than they are 
able to go thro' with: What they do, they do in an hurry, 
becauſe they have and wou'd always have a great deal more 
Jen their Hands; ſo that by aiming to ſucceed in too many 


ings, they really.ſuccced in none of them. By thinki, 
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their Faculties, which ſeem ſo lively, to be more powerful 
than they are, they aim at Things beyond their ſtrength, and 
ſo either ſink under their Work, or diſcharge it but very 
imperfectly. Ame omnia neceſſe eſt  ſeipſum eſtimare, 
qua fere plus nobis 8 quam poſſmmus. Sen. 

VIII. THe Choleric eaſily grow impati- 2 
ent and tranſported. A Man then of this 2 
Diſpoſition ought to take all Opportunities of Choler and Im- 
obſerving the . committed by Patience. 
thoſe, who, like himſelf, are under the Domi- | 
nion of Choler, Nothing can bring Men nearer to Mad- 
neſs and Lunacy (g); And, when you ſee 4 Man in a 
Paſſion, do not | enquire for the Cauſe of his Tranſport in 
the Subjedts which oe pretends to have for it, it is entire- 
ly within himſelf (. One of this Conſtitution will be 

ut in a Rage for nothing; and a broken Glaſs, or a 
Friend ill treated, will equally raiſe their Choler (i.) 

IX. WEN Men have too much Fire, 
they generally like to make uſe of it all, Againf 7 
Whatever is difficult, far from diſcouraging plication tu S 
them on that Account, becomes more agree-  #ilties. 
able to them for being. ſo. They love ſuch Pty 
Subtilties as other People cannot eaſily apprehend ; and ſome- 
times their [Taſte runs ſo much this Way, that whatever is 
plain and eaſy ſeems unſavoury, and they cannot ſubmit to 
expreſs themſelves in the Way that Nature has dictated, 
They are ſo far from ſeeking the moſt ſimple Methods, that 
if they offer themſelves, they will not make uſe of them. 
They ought however to conſider, that by this Shew of Sub- 
tilty, they make all their Reaſonings ſuſpected, tho? other- 
wile they may be very ſolid. By the ſame Means alſo they 
oftentimes deceive themſelves: For by liking every Thing that 
is ſubril, they make it, as it were, a Character of Truth; 
whereas they ought to conſider, that tis for the moſt part 


with 


** 
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5 80 Immediata Ira gignit Inſaniam, & Ira Furor brevis eſt, 
Non intereſt ex quam cauſd naſcatur, ſed in 
r 
() Ferè enim juſtum quiſque affetum judicat, quem i 
Iraſcuntur boni vir Soil injuriis; idem — 1 calida 
non bene præbeatur, fi vitrum fractum eſt, fi calceus luto ſparſus eſt. 
Non pietas illam iram, ſed:infirmitas movet: - ficut pueri qui tam pa- 
rentibys amiſſis flebunt, quam nucibus, Sev, de Ird, Lib. I. Cap. 12, 
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with Subtilties, as with Spiders Webs, the finer they are ſpun, 
the weaker they are A. | 
* X. Tux Diſtempers of the Mind are in 
Remedies. one Senſe eaſier to cure than thoſe of the Bo- 
dy. To be throughly ſenſible of them, and 

ſeriouſly deſirous to get rid of them, might be Remedies 
ſufficient. When a Choleric Man is conſcious of his Fire, 
and keeps upon his guard, he will prevent Precipitation, and 
all its ill Conſequences. Not that it is amiſs to endeavour 
to correct his Conſtitution by Medicines and a Courſe of 
Phyſic: But I am perſuaded that as the Body has a great in- 
fluence over the Inclinations of the Mind, and the Habits 
which by repeated Acts it contracts, do in their Turn alſo as 
much influence the Body; and conſequently he that endea- 
vours to moderate his Fire, will by the ſame Application 
mend his Conſtitution. Whoever will make the Experiment 
upon himſelf, will find what I ſay to be true. I adviſe every 
one therefore to conſult himſelf ſincerely ; and if he finds 
his Caſe to bear any Reſemblance to what I have been men- 
rioning, inſtead of entirely purſuing his Heat and his Inclina- 
tions, let him break off his Speculations and Studies, before 
the Vigour of his Attention abates. He may, by frequent 
renewing his Purſuits, very well recompence the Loſs of 
Time which ſuch Interruptions occaſion; and in all Caſes it 
is much better to diſcover the pure Truth, tho? never ſo lit- 
tle, than to run the Hazard of ſuffering a Mixture of Error 
to ſpoil the whole. Theſe Interruptions which I here re- 
commend, are not to be attempted without a good deal of 
Pains and Trouble in the beginning: But let not this diſcou- 
e; for by a couragious Perſeverance, Uſe wiil make that 

y, which at firſt appear'd very difficult. And if the Diffi- 
culty be extreme indeed, it muſt be conſider'd, that the true 
Strength of the Mind conſiſts in its gaining the abſolute Do- 
minion of it ſelf (/). By. reſuming thus at 1 


— 


(k) Nihil eſt acutius ariſta, quaſars inutilia & inefficacia, ipſa Sub- 
tilitas reddit. Sen. Ep. LXXXII. | 
Supereſt ex heſterno mihi cogitatio, quid ſibi yoluerint 2 
mi viri, qui rerum maximarum probationes, leviſſimas, & perplexas 
fecerunt : Qua ur sMr vER&, MENDACIO TAMEN SIMILES sun r. 
S 
9 7 * Abi iv * 
nec ultra deftinata procurrit, — & A curſu ad gradum redu · 
ci poteſt. Ægros ſcimus nervos eſſe, ubi igvitis nobis moventur; 
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gives them an Opportunity of comprehending it better; and 
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the ſame Subject, and conſidering it coolly every Time, he 
will at laſt entirely exhauſt it, and prevent being hurried 
away with only a Notion of being Maſter of it. | 
"Xl. THOSE that Teach r 
ticular Obligation of managing their Fire Advice to Tea- 
with great ſs. There is a great Occaſi- cher: | 
on for it, to rouſe and keep up the Attention 1 
of their Scholars; to diſcover perfectly their Genius, with 
all their different Habits and Humours ; to know when they 
have entirely entred into the Thought which is ſs'd to 
them ; to find out what hinders and confounds them ; 
to contrive the proper Remedies' to remove theſe Diffi- 
culties; and to ſet what they are to be taught in ſuch 
a Light, that they ſhall abſolutely comprehend it. But 
as ſoon as ever the Fire of the Matter degenerates into Im- 
patience, it is more prejudicial to his Scholars than an Hea- 
vineſs would be: They learn no longer, when once they are 
ſtunned ; and the Ideas of young People, which have bee 
but a ſhort time exerciſed, muſt not be expected to ariſe with 
the Quickneſs of a Whirlwind ; their Ideas muſt be form'd 
by little and little, and ſtrengthen'd gradually: They ſeek 
not to learn, when they can't be permitted to ask a Que- 


ſtion without running the Hazard of being mortified with a 


Reprimand, When a Maſter comes to be impatient that his 
Scholars do not go on as faſt as himſelf, they will appear to 
follow him, but leave him in reality to go by himſelf. 

I do not at all doubt but this is one of the chief Reaſons, 
that it is ſo rare and difficult to meet with thoſe that know 
perfectly how to Teach. Fire and Temper, two eſſential 
Qualities of a good Maſter, ſeldom or never meet. It is 
hardly poſſible to procure F ire, where. it is not naturally; 
and where it is, *tis as difficult to govern it. To gain this 
Point, requires a great deal of Pains, and a great deal of 
Reaſon ; and he muſt well underſtand, and as well love his 
2 and count nothing a Trouble, who diſcharges it per 
ectly. ** | | 

XII. WrerE Phlegm and Heavineſs pre- LID 
vail, we call ſuch Phlegmatic. Theſe being of che Phleg. 
not over „advance ſlowly; but then the mi, . 
Time they take in conſidering of a Subject, 


AS 
ne * HE 1 
Senex aut infirmi is eſt, qui ambulare vult currit: Animi 
tus cos putemus Ea Hanes vaaid qui noſtro arbitrio ibunt, 


1 
non ſuo ferentur, Sen, Je Ir4, Lib. II. Cap. 37. 
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as they are not diſtracted with a Multiplicity of Employ. 
ments; they often-ſucceed better in what they undertake. It 
is true, if the Subject they attempt be very much compound- 
ed, they often content themſelves with one of its Parts, 
and upon that determine and direct all their Views and In- 
uiries: After which they do not fail to perſwade them- 
lves, that nothing has eſcaped their Application, becauſe 
they judge of the Extent of their Knowledge, by the Time 
they have ſpent in acquiring it. It has coſt them ſo much 
Pains, that their chief Conſolation is in thinking it abſo- 
Iutely perfect. The bare Suſpicion of its not being com- 
pleat, puts them into too an ill Humour to think of taking 
it into farther Conſideration; and they conceive a ſtrange An- 
tipathy againſt any one that dares adviſe them to renew their 
Inquiries, which have already ſo extremely fatigued them. 
MEN of a IS Conſtitution are uſually timorous: 
Their Timorouſneſs makes them diffident; this diffident Hu- 
mour is a Diſpoſition to Hatred, whence they eaſily become 
Cruel. When they are out of Humour, every Thing diſ- 
pleaſes; and they are very willing to get rid of wor ing 
that diſpleaſes. Mr. Spon obſerves,” That the Chriſtian 
Greeks, who keep a great many Fafts, become — gloomy 
with this bad Nouriſhment ; we may add alſo, by the Super- 
ſtition which accompanies them, that the Darkneſs of their 
* _ to a thouſand criminal Habits, 
AS Avari nvy,: erfidy. nr bj WOES: 
Ane 2 XIII. Ir is ſeldom found that a Conſtitu- 
Means to cor- tion can be changed at once: But it is certain 
reit it. that ĩt may be regulated, and the bad Effects 
; ol it prevented. It is to this End that Logic 
directs its Precepts. 1/7 . The: 
I confeſs that the Phlegmatic may, by the Aſſiſtance of 
Medicine, ſupply their want of -Fire and Activity; Logic 
will preſcribe ſprightly Converſation. and Lectures full of 
Vivacity. It will teach them that — — be exquiſite 
in its Kind, and yet be of too narrow an Extent; and conſe- 
quently, that it is of great Importance to join to one's own 
WV Diſcoveries, 


o 


(m) Nulla enim ſapientia, naturalia Corporis aut animi vitia ponun- 
ur; quicquid infixum, & ingenitum eſt lenitur arte, non vincitur. 
Nam ut quidam boni ſanguinis ſunt, ita quidam incitati & mobilis, 
& . citꝭ in os prodeuntis. Hæc, ut dixi. nulla. ſapientia abigit: alio- 
quin haberet rerum naturam ſub imperio, ſi omnia eraderet vitia. 
Quæcunque attribuit conditio naſcendi, & is temperatura, cum 
cauitum ſe diuque animos compoſuerit, herebunt. Sen. Ep. XI. 
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Diſcoveries, thoſe of others, to make the Whole more 
compleat. It is alſo abſolutely neceſſary, never to embrace 
any Opinion, till it has been ſubmitted to Examination, and 
to ſuſpend one's Judgment of one's own Diſcoveries, till 
others have view'd them on all Sides, and ſounded the Depth 
of them. This is the way to avoid the ridiculous Cha- 
rater of being opiniated and conceited of Syſtems too 
contracted, and, what, is worſe, oftentimes erroneous. 

XIV. TEMPERAMENTS' are combined in OT 
a thouſand different Ways: Activity and Hea- The Variety of _ 
vineſs-are capable of being mixed in a thou- Temperaments | 
ſand different Degrees, and Proportiqns. It is the Cauſeof 
is impoſſible to enter into ſo large a Detail, the differene 
nor would it be of any Uſe, ſince it could . and 
neither ſerve to diſcover new Defects, nor to Se 
eſtabliſn new Rules. The greater Aſcendant Maxims of © 
any one of the Temperaments before ſpeci- 
fied ſhall be obſerv'd to have in theſe various | 
Mixtures, the more good. or bad Qualities, which are the 
Conſequences of that Temperament, will be taken notice 
of. Perhaps, if we conſider it throughly, we fhall find in 
this Variety of Temperaments the true Sources of that 

eat Diverſity of the Opinions, Manners, and Maxims of 

Mankind. The Inclination follows the Temperament, and 
our Ideas ariſe, are formed, and changed conformably to 
our Inclinations. This is the Principle from whence the 
ſeveral Illuſions of Men have been derived. Epicurus be- 
ing of a gentle Diſpoſition, and deſirous only of enjoying an 

y Life, eſtabliſh'd his Summum Bonum in Pleaſure, and 
made it the Principle of his Morality. (2) Zeno being ſe- 
vere, and of a Conſtitution apt to carry all Things to Ex- 
tremity, allow'd of nothing but ſtrict Virtue to bear the Name 
of Good, and entirely excluded every thing elſe which Men 
are uſed to purſue and eſteem as ſuch. Ariſtotle, who was 
of a ſociable Temper, gave into Ideas conformable to his 
Humour, and join'd to Virtue, Glory, and Riches, and the 
Advantages of the gout This Sentiment is of uſe in So- 
Ciety, and very well ſuited to the Ideas of a Multitude. The 
Principle of Zemo will not at all agree; and that of Epicu- 
ras is too dangerous: Theſe are neither of them fit for _ 
| ' ut 


— — 


(u) Might not this be one of the Reaſons which moved the Epicureans 
10 diſcharge God of all Care and Sollicitude concerning human Affairs; 

becauſe even the Effect, of his Bounty towards us camot be exercited 
withous dfturbing his Rege? Mont, B. II. Ch, 12, 
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but ſuch as are deſirous of living by themſelves, in a Sepa- 
on 1 5 n Bow as peſt of Mankind. Nor 
in Philoſo ut in Religion, every one eſpouſes 
Maxims . his Conſtitution : One indo to 
God a Diſpoſition to take no care of any thing, and con- 
ceives his Clemency under an Idea of Eaſineſs. Another, 
oroſe and auſtere in his Temper, cries out upon every lit- 

e Fault as a moſt enormous Crime; He condemns every 
Inclination to Pleaſure and Eaſe; and laftly imagines, that 
God has made the greateſt Part of Mankind for nothing but 


to be damned. _ ——_ 
KS XV. TRE 1 ation varies according 
Maxime to to the Difference 0 88 but becauſe the 
A 


ferm theIma- Temperament may be the Cauſe of this, and 
Eination of Education may yet further contribute to it, 


Touth. | we ſhall not allow it a ſeparate Article, but 

paſs on to conſider the Difference of Ages, 
which we ſhall divide into Three. The firſt begins from 
our Infancy, and concludes at full Age, and may take in 
twenty Years, or ſome little more, according as the Mind | 
comes quicker or flower to its full Strength. In this firſt 
Age the ination is extremely flexible, and eaſily takes 
all Sorts of Impreſſions: It is weak, and for that Reaſon 
ought to be manag'd with a great deal of Care. As in this 
Age the Attention cannot be kept up long enough to follow 
Reaſonings of any Length, ſo no body thinks fit to reaſon 
with Children at all: This requires tod much Patience and 
Trouble, and for that Reaſon it is thought ſufficient only 
to exerciſe their Memories. This ſeems to me to be a great 
Fault; for by this Management they are only taught, like 
Parrots, to deal in Words, and have no Concern with Ideas; 
to give themſelves up entirely to their Teachers; to forbear 
examining into themſelves, and endeavouring to underſtand; 
and to be prepoſſeſs d by the firſt that ſpeaks. I would there- 
fore have them get nothing by heart, but what has been firſt 
Explain'd to them, and is very clearly underſtood by them; 
that is to ſay, they ſhould be taught nothing but what is 
Within their Reach, as the Rules of Language, Hiſtory, 
Geography, the Elements of Religion, the Facts and Ex- 
periments of Natural N Anatomy, and the Ma- 
thematicks; and laſtly, all ſuch Parts of Learning as are not 
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ſubje& to Error: Which are for that Reaſon well ſuited to 
this Age, that is ſo liable to be led into Miſtakes, and would 
be found to be much more within the reach of young Peo- 
ple than they are imagined to be, if we did but take Pains to 
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teach them with more Clearneſs, and advance them by eaſy 
Steps, and by ſhort Leſſons. But it muſt be confeſs'd, that 
the gloomy Humour of moſt of our Mathematicians, who 


are ſo enamour'd with their own Studies, that they deſpiſe 


all others, and ſeparate from Society, and wholly neglect 
all ſprightly Lectures which poliſh and enliven the Mind; | 
I fay, their gloomy Humour clouds theſe Sciences with too 
much Obſcurity. Beſides, the Haſte they are in to heap 
Knowledge upon Knowledge, makes them content to build 

what their Predeceſſors have already laid down, and 
never trouble themſelves to re-examine it ſufficiently, or make 
it more clear: Their Underſtandings are caſt in the Mould 
that is in faſhion, and finds no Difficulty any where. This 
is in general the common Fault of Maſters, to keep them- 
ſelyes up too ſervilely to what is eſtabliſh'd, and which Cu- 
ſtom has made eaſy to them, tho? it is cavable of being made 
{till much eaſier to their Scholars: And it is upon this wrong 
Principle, and to have the ſooner done, that, in teaching 
Children, they borrow the Aſſiſtance of the Paſſions, rather 
than of Reaſon; and inſtead of explaining and ſhewing the 
Uſefulneſs of the Task they ſet them, they chuſe rather t 
conduct them by their Fears, or by their Emulation. By this 
means they are accuſtom'd from their Infancy to take their 
Paſſions for their Guide, rather than their Reaſon, which is 
hardly ever to be conſulted, becauſe they have not been 
taught to conſult it. (o) But this Article very well deſeryes 
a ſeparate Diſcourſe. 

XVI. As ſoon as the firſt Heats and Le- At full Age 
vities of Youth are over, even till ol Age e ON. 
approaches, the Imagination enjoys its s 70 
Vigour as well as the Body; for the Facul- ce 
ties of the one uſually anſwer to the Facul- 
ties of the other. In this Age the Attention not only, by 
being enliven'd, renders the Imagination more fruitful in 
Ideas, but does alſo, by keeping it {elf up, perfect thoſe 
Ideas which it gives Birth to. This Age does oftner con- 
ſult Experience, to which it is moreaccuſtom'd; and 33 
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(e) Uter autem liberalibus ſtudiis dignior, qui excarni- 
ficabit diſcipulos, fi memoria illis non conſtiterit, aut fi parùm agilis 
in oculus hæſerit, an qui monitionibus, & verecundid, emen- 
dare ac docere malit? Sen. de Clementia. Lib. I. Cap. 16. : 
Si cui eſt mens tam illiberalis, ut objurgatlone — is 
etiam ad plagas, ut paſſima quæque mancipia, durabitur. Fabins. 
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reflected (p) more upon its Faults, conducts it ſelf with 
more :Circumſpe&ion. What is moſt to be fear'd is, its 
building upon the Prejudices of Childhood. It is of great 
Importance to have been well inſtructed in the firſt Age; 
and before we reſt ſure of this, we ought to ſuſpect eve 
thing we then learn'd, and examine all over again anew, an 
not to engage in any Employments that may interrupt fo 
neceſſary an Examination. 

IDLENESS is not a more powerful Obſtacle to this Ex- 
amination, than the Eagerneſs of Learning, and appearing to 


know every 17 agerneſs which makes us heap with 


Precipitation Lectures upon Lectures. It is an Ambition 
which maſt be'cured, unleſs we would make a Chaos of 
our Underſtanding, and a monſtrous Mixture of Truths 
2 Errors, confounded beyond a Poſſibility of being di- 
inguiſh'd. | | £ 

UT in putting off the Prejudices of Childhood, we muſt 
take care not to be prepoſſeſs d in favour of our ſelves, and 
of our own proper Views: This is a common Fault of the 
Age we are ſpeaking of. The Pleaſure of being reckon'd 
amongſt the N umber of Maſters, after being ſo long fa- 


- 


| _ in the Rank of Scholars, is a Pleaſure very dazzling : 


e perſwade our ſelves eaſily that we are in effect what we 
Wiſh to be, and what we are ſo much delighted to believe 
our ſelves to be. We firſt ſpeak with an Aſſurance; then 
with an Air of Authority; and laſtly, we expect to have 
our Sentences loak'd upon as Oracles. We love to have 
others liſten, and ask Queſtions, but cannot bear they ſhould 
ntradict us. In an Age leſs advanc'd, we think it an Ho- 
Dur to learn; but in this we are aſnam'd to be inſtructed. 
To get rid of this Infatuation, let us often reflect upon the 
Errors and Imperfections that accompany us even to the End 
of our Lives; let us conſider that the Miſtakes of Chila- 
hood attend us even to old Age. Thro' the whole Courſe 
of our Lives, from time to time, we have our Moments of 
appearing little, flexible, credulous, and precipitate, con- 
quer'd by Flattery, or tranſported with Paſſion, and purſu- 
ing Chimeras with as much Readineſs as Children do. 
WIA Seneca ſaid of perfect Probity, is yet more true 
of Science. He who flatters himſelf with the Hopes of 


* 


knowing everything that can be known, or, at leaſt, that de- 


ſerves to be known, plainly demonſtrates, that he does not 
ee Ae | "IO 
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- 8 Multis experimentis longs & frequenti rerum patientia ſeſe 


domuit, & ad 
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utaria mitigatis affectibus venit. Sen. 
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SECT. I. the Art of THIX KING. 83 
even know what it is to know any thing; if he did; he 
would find himſelf infinitely ſhort of ſuch Expectations, 
and plainly: perceive, that they can never be otherwiſe than 
very imperfectly fulfill'd, and that there will always remain 
Ka great ny more Things to learn than what he already 

OWS. | | | KD 0130101 
How ale do we know, in compariſon to what we do 
not know ! How many Obſtacles are there to oppoſe our 
Progreſs in Knowledge! (7) The Care of our Health; the 
Neceflities of Life; the '1'ime we are obliged to ſpend in 
ſerving our Friends; the Interruptions we have from our 
Enemies; the Engagements of our Profeſſion; an Atten- 
tion which is very ſoon wearied; Paſſions that move us, and 
ſometimes diſorder us; a Self-Love, which never leaves us, 
and ſeduces us but too often: Dare we then, whilſt under 
Subjection to ſo many Infirmities, and encompaſs'd by ſo 
many Obſtacles, value our ſelves ſo much, as to reject the 
Lights and Affiſtance of others? We are charm' d to receive 
the Praiſes of others, and we always take Money with Plea- 
ſure from what Hand ſoever it comes; whether thoſe we 
receive it from be Friends or Enemies, does not at all trou- 
ble us. But it is quite otherwiſe: with Inſtruction and Ad- 
vice: Theſe are hated Preſents, which muſt be accompanied 
with a thouſand. Inſinuations to make them receiy*d; Is it 
then that we ſet. too ſmall a Value upon Truth? (5) Lam 
entirely of Opinion, that this ſtrange Repugnance which 
Men have to Advice at a full Age, proceeds from the Man- 
ner in which it uſed to be given to them when Children. — 


= * 
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(4 Si ſciret quid eſſet vir bonus, nondum fe eſſe crederet, fortaſſe 
etiam fieri poſſe deſperaret. Sen. Ep. XLII. — 

(7) Non vis cogitare, quantum temporis tibi auferat mala valetudo, 
quantum occupatio publica, quantum occupatio privata, quantum oc- 
cupatio quotidiana, quantum ſomnus; metire ætatem tuam: tam 
multa non capit, De liberalibus ſtudiis loquor: Philoſophi quantum 
habent n ab uſu recedentis! Sen. Ep. LXXXVIII. 

(s) © We fly Correction, which, to pryduce any notable; Effects, 
* muſt be introduced by way of Conference, and not of Authority. 
Upon any Oppoſition, we r not whether it is juſt or not, 
but right or wrong, how we ſhall get rid of it: Inſtead of Arms to 
embrace it, we make uſe of Claws to keep it off. If any one con- 
« tradicts me, he raiſes my Attention, but not my Paſſion: I receive 
« him that eontradicts me as one who is to inſtruct me. The Cauſe 
« of Truth ought to be the common Cauſe of one as well as the 
0 other. Montagne, B, III. Ch. 8. l g 1 108 E. 
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moſt all the Advice that is given to young People, tends to 
make them renounce that which they love, and to apply 
themſelves not only to what they love leſs, but moreover to 
what they hate and avoid. They oppoſe themſelves ſo much 
the more againſt receiving Advice, as it makes part of the 
Mortifications hey are puniſh'd with: It is uſually accompa- 
nied with Reproof; and theſe tireſome, mortifyi 82 
Circumſtances do at laſt make odious in themſelves the Coun- 
ſels and Corrections they attend. Our Imaginatiqn has the 
Weakneſs always to confound in one, ſuch different Ob- 
jects as are often preſented to it at one and the ſame time. 
Ix an Age more advanced we often find it difficult to 
hearken to good Advice, for the ſame Reaſons which have 

made us hate it when we were Children. The Haughtineſs 

Which they ſhew. that give it, and the Pleaſure they take in 
diſcovering the Superiority of their Underſtanding, turn our 
Love of it into Averſion. We do not like to receive any Thing 

from thoſe who. appear to deſpiſe us, becauſe we care not to 

have any Obligation to them; but it we conſider it well, we 
ſhall find, that the greater the Diſcouragements are under 

_ which Truth is propoſed to us, the greater is the Merit in em- 
bracing it: And I am clearly of Opinion, that there is more 
Honour in ſubmitting modeſtly to one ſingle Truth, than in 
having diſcover'd a great Number of them, and afterwards 
propoſing them with Pride and Haughtineſs. The unpoliſh'd 
Literati are always in ſome Fault, and ſerve to heighten the 
Glory of thoſe who have the Luck to be-civiliz'd,-and of a 
contrary Diſpoſition... It is by this Character that, in the Re. 
publick of Letters, we ought to diſtinguiſh the illuſtrious 
and truly Learned from the.groſs Multitude. Let us then 
become rational; let us diſtinguiſn Things that are different, 
and ſeparate the Facts from the Circumſtances; let us throw 
off the Habits of Childhood, that the Love of Truth may ſet 
its true Value upon every Thing which may contribute to its 
Diſcovery : We love to know, and ſhould therefore love to 
be undeceiy'd, for one Error extends its Influence a great 
Way; and aſſuredly this is not knowing, but heaping Error 
upon, Error. Nothing binds us faſter to our Friends. than 
Our Forwardneſs to conſult them, and the Deference we 
to what they propoſe to us. Good Counſels are the be 
Offices that can be mutually. done: In ien a Friend 
of a Fault, we take away 1 his Enemy the malicious Joy 

of expoſing him. Nothing gives our Enemies a greater Ad- 
vantage over us, than our adhering obſtinately to our Miſ- 
takes. But if they ſhame us out of them, if it 8 to 
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t it is alſo an Advantage to us; whereas our continui 
— — in them delivers us up intirely to their Mercy — 

ives them an ample Field for Triumph. ( ) Diogenes uled to 
, That we ſtood in need either of ſincere Friends, who would 
not fail to adviſe us; or of better Enemies, who would force us 
70 mend our Faults. ; | . f 

XVII. PRECAUTIONS againſt Conceited- Againſt Con- 
neſs may be very uſefully obſerved, whilſt we ce#ednep. 
are young; but it is a Miſchief paſt Remedy, | N 
when once confirmed with Age. One of the moſt effectual 
Precautions againſt Conceitedueſs, is to let flip no Occaſion 
of attending to the ridiculous Behaviour of thoſe that are 
conceited. If they have but determined any Thing, whe- 
ther it be without Knowledge, or by Prepoſſoſſion, or Paſſio 
or Chance, muſt not be conſider d. They have determine 
it; and this with them is Demonſtration: To conteſs that 
they are miſtaken, is a Reproach, a Diſgrace, and a Mark 
of Infamy. Conceited Men are the moſt provoked with 
Reaſons that are the moſt convincing; They love rather to 
ſhut their Eyes than to ſee: Their Paſſion is their laſt Re- 
fuge againſt Conviction. A Mind ſo overthwart as to look 
upon the Glory of, retracting an Error as a Diſgrace, wiil 
be always an inexhauſtible Spring of falſe Reatonings, by 
890 it will take to ſupport the firſt Error by a ſe- 
cond. () | 

To what Purpoſe ſerves Conceitedneſs? It confirmsthe 
Conceited in their Error, without engaging others in it, at 


leaſt not always: Truth will prevail over it at laſt, andthe 


Conceited have the double Shame of neither being able to 
diſcover it themſelves, nor of acknowleding it when it was 
preſented to them by others, The ſupreme Merit, is never 


(e) Ratio id judicari — æquum eſt: ira id æquum videri vult, 
quod judicavit. Ratio nihil præter ipſum, de quo agitur, ſpectat: 
ita yanis & extra cauſam obſervantibus commovetur. Vultus illam 
ſeurior, vox clarior, ſermo liberior, cultus delicatior, advocatio ambitio- 
hor favor, popularis exaſperat. Szpe infeſta patrono reum damanat : etiam 
i ingeritur oculis veritas, amat & tuetur errotem: coargui non vult: 
& in malè cæptis, honeſtior illi pertinacia videtur, penitentia. 
Sen. de 114. L. I. Nunc autem primum impetum ſequimur; deinde 
quamvis vana nos concitaverint, perſeyeramus, ne videamur cæpiſſe 
nne tauſa. L. III, 75 

(«) * Obſtinacy and Heat of Opinion are the moſt certain Marks of 
* Folly. Is there any thing ſo immorable, reſolute, 17 * r 
4: * as an Aſs?” Montagne, B. III. Ch. 8. | 
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to be miſtaken; but where can this be found? The next Wl d 
which is the only one that Men can lay claim to, is to return a 
from our Errors. We pay a greater Homage to Truth, and tt 
ſer an higher Value upon it, when we receive with Acknow. WW 
ledgement the Correction of others, than when we corred Bl + 
our ſelves: \ When I ſee a concerted Man, I think I ſee the 7 
Deſtiny of the Stoichs: It is in the Fancy only that you mult a 
| look for the Reaſons of their Decrees ; and their great Law P 
never to change. . | EE FO ANI TON ſ 
Bor if nothing but Error makes up the Character of I 
conceited Man, this Title will be perpetually ſhifted off fron 
one to another; becauſe each will pretend to be on the fide of tt 
Truth, for which they will plead an unſhaken Steadineſs abſo- 4; 
lutely neceſſary: But he that is conceited in Error will beth tc 
fame in Truth; and he that is conceited in Truth will be is 
in Error: He is conceited whoſe Steadineſs is founded i k 
Humour rather than in Reaſon, and who is not only ahm / 
to return from an Error, but alſo impatient to liſten to a 
Objeftion. We muſt have a large Fund of Docility, Modeſt, :/ 
and Sweetneſs, to make us always attentive to the Reaſon 0 
of others, and firſt to be ſenſible of their Strength, befon /: 
we ſeek out their Defe#. By yielding to others all that wh R 
can poſſibly yield to them, we convince them it is not ou e 
of Prejudice that we do not yield to them in every Thing ti 
we are very ready to do ſo, if Evidence, which is the fri Y 
Law we ſubmit to, did not determineus otherwiſe. pt 
15 N XVIII. OssTINAcx is yet ſtronger, an ta 
Of the Imagi- almoſt invincible in Oli Men. Novelty isn tt 
rationin Old ſupportable to them: The new Ways whidllif tc 
. conduct to important Diſcoveries, ſeem t 
'tarniſh their Glory, by reproaching them with not knowing 4 
enough; and to 1 Knowledge with being of to pc 
ſhort an Extent, is robbing them of the Fruits of their Ion m 
Fatigues. New Truths preſent to old Men, even by thei F 
Novelty, ſomething too ungrateful and odious to eng th 
their Attention: They reject them immediately, without i p1 
-clining to examine them. New Examinations are too troubl 0 
ſome for their heavy Imagination: You provoke them to: ha 
it of them. 44 Deen 447 ene 6 th 
It Truth, the Defects of this Age, Heavineſs, Confuſion P. 
and Conccitedneſs, are too difficult to correct, and never a by 
"conquer'd after they are once well rooted: But to prevei th 
them, we ſhould in time accuſtom our ſelves conſtantly i jo 
Vo 


lodge nothing in the Memory, without having firſt very exaci 
| untficſtriod it; to adyance our Studies by juſt Degrees, fro 
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the moſt ſimple to the moſt compounded, and not to apply to 
different Things at one Time; to conſult others, and not to 
acquieſce in our on Ideas, before having compared them with 
theirs; to place our Happineſs in the Progreſs we make in 
Knowledge, as well as in Goodneſs; and to advance from 
Knowledge to Knowledge, as well as from Virtue to Virtue. 
Tol grow old in theſe Diſpoſitions, is the way not to grow old 
at all; whereas a Life ill managed, will have a miſerable End. 
Father Sir mond, at the Age of ſeventy three V ears, compo- 
ſed with as much Vigour as in his Youth. At eighty. Mr. 4e 
of Limborch has given us a Commentary upon the Epiſtle to the Ro- 
ron mant. The Genius of the Abbot Regnier, continued thro' 
e a the whoſe Courſe of a very long Life. The Poem of Mr. 
bſo· de St. Eure mond, upon the paſſing the Hor, is not inferior 
the to any he has written. The illuſtrious Bop of Avranches 
eis alſo old, but is ſtill always compoſing, and always ma- 
i king himſelf admired. I am not at all of the Sentiment of 
mai Montagne, B. I. Ch. 57. It is poſſe, to thoſe that make good 
2 8 z/e of their Time, Science and Experience may encreaſe with 
their Years; but Vivacity, Readineſt, Steadineſs, and other 
ualities much more our own, and important, and eſſential, will 
languiſh and dye. Courage and Steadineſs are the Effects of 
Reaſon, which in an advanced Age is yet more ſtrengthen- 
ed by accuſtoming our ſelves to be above Events, and to re- 
tire within our own Treaſures, which increaſe with our 
Years, if we make a right Uſe of our Time. Our Ideas 
preſent themſelves to us ſo much the eaſier, as they are more 
familiar to us: And an old Man has run them over oftner 
than a young Man; but it is neceſſary in running them over, 
to range them in good Order, according as they multiply. 
XIX. HE that has purſued nothing but 
Amuſements, will find himſelf without Sup- jeans to make 
port in an Age that is not made for Amuſe- ai Age happy. 
ments: But he that has made his Duty the 
Foundation of his Felicity, will never find himſelf happier 
than in an Age where he will have no farther Occaſion to 
= himſelf to any trouble in the Diſcharge of it, and where 
e will enjoy all the Sweets of thoſe good Habits which he 
has taken the Pains to contract. He is never more uſeful 
than now, if he be but diſpoſed to be ſo; and the youn 
People who love Wiſdom, are never more eager to benefit 
by the Inſtructions of a great Man, than when they perceive 
they cannot enjoy them long, In an advanced Age we en- 
joy our ſelves, and all the Good. we have done. Plena eſt 
voluptatis frills: ſcias ati. Old Age is charming when we 
| F 3 Kno- 
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know how to enjoy it; but this Science muſt be acquired 
whilſt we are young. 23 4 

AA old Man that has paſs'd his Time in Amuſements, or 
in Affairs of Ambition, finding himſelf no longer in a Con- 
dition of reliſhing Pleaſures; and ſeeing his Credit diminiſh- 
ing every Day, and giving Place to new Riſing Suns, ſuffers 
continual Diſgraces. Every thing he ſees, he ſees through 
his Chagrin, as :thro' a Glaſs which darkens every Object; 
every thing diſpleaſes him: He condemns the preſet, in which 


he has no ſufficent Part; and values nothing but the paſt, 


which he would fain, with all his Heart, call back again. (x) 
The morehecriticiſes, the more trifling he appears. By this 
Means he grows more and more out of Humour, and com- 


mits Errors which multiply every Day. On the contrary, 


an old Man, who is above the Follies of Youth, confirm 
in Virtue, and enrich'd with Knowledge; who can remember 
the paſt with Pleaſure, and can look towards the future with 


lorious Expectations, is in the moſt happy Condition of Life: 


e has nothing to fear, nothing to lament: He enjoys him- 
ſelf. Nothing is ſo melancholly as the Condition of an old 
Man who is deſpiſed, and ſees even his Obſequies before his 
Death: But if we ſpend our Life well, the Miſeries of it 


will not be able to p ſue us thus far. () © 
Diſfrent Ages XX. Tue Wiſdom of ith, which 


1 has made Man for Society, obliges them in 
aſſilant to each ſome Meaſure to Union amongſt themſelves, 
other, by mutual good' Offices' which they do one 

| another. Young People, if left to them- 
ſelves, would produce nothing but Whims and Fooleries: 
The Imagination of old Men, if they lived in Retirement 
and Solitude, would fall by Degrees into Stupidity. - But as 
the Difference of Ages hinders not the young Men from 
converting with the old, the too great Fire of the one, will 
be morderated by the Phlegm of the others; and 1 


n 


| (9 en quaſſans grandis ſuſpirat Arator, 
Et cum Tempora Temporibus przlentia confert 

Præteritis, laudat fortunas ſæpe parentis, | 

Et crepat antiquum genus ut pietate repletum. 


2 


] Si te ad ſtudia revocaveris, omne vitz faſtidium effugeris; nec 
noctem fieri optabis tædio lucis, nec tibi gravis eris, nec aliis ſuperva · 
cuus: multos in amicitiam attrahes, affluetque ad te S 

Quarè nihil turpius eſt quam grandis natu Senex, qui m ali 
habet argumentum, quo ſe probet diu vixiſſe, præter ætatem. Sen. 
as Tranquil, Anim i. 2 N 
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ly what remains of the Vigour of the laſt will not only be 
kept alive, but alſo rekindled by the Communication of the 
former: Young Men, vithout falling into the Heavinels of 
old Men, will benefit by their Circumſpection; and the old, 
without imitating the Levity of the young, will reap ſome 
Advantages from their Vicacity. The one will continue a 
ſhorter Fine in the Weakneſſes of the firſt Age, and the 
others will arrive later to the Infirmities of the laſt. 
Tunis Counſel, if follow'd, will not only ſtrengthen the 
Underſtanding, and put it in a Condition both of diſcovers 
ing Truth more eaſily, and of acknowledging it moxe readily 
no Yo propoſed by others, but will alſo lead to Wiſdo 
and what may be call'd the Art of Living. And as it wil 
render the Lives of young Men more regular, ſo it will 
make thoſe of old Men more confortable. 41 I! 
' WHENEVER: young _—_ give themſelves up to their 
Fire and Fancy, they preſently fall into Meanneſſes, and 
ſuch Exceſſes as are very ſhocking to remember in a more 
advanced 1755 and which they are already aſhamed of, in 
theſe few Moments, when their Reaſon is at liberty, The 
Converſation of their Superiors is therefore _ uſeful to 
them, becauſe it forms them to Reſerve and Cireumſpec- 
tion. * 1 32h | ; 
On the other fide, every Thing changes, tho* by little 
and little, and by irſenſible 5 * Habits, — 
ture, the Modes of Architecture and Faſhions of Build- 
ing, the Ceremonies of Entertainments and Salutations, 
the Stile and Turns of Converſation, the Forms of Civility 
and Politeneſs: Every Thing, I ſay, changes; ſo that who- 
ever ſnall keep up to the firſt Faſhion he is acquainted with, 
without any Variation, for want of going out of the narrow 
Circle of his Acquaintance of the like Age and Humour, 
will before he arrives to old Age aleady paſs for a Man of 
another World. There are ſome that perceive this too late: 
They would willingly return back, and begin the World again, 
to model themſelves according to the innocent Faſhions in 
preſent uſe; but they are not receiv d: They cringe, and im- 
portune; they become the Averfion of all Companies, or 
at beſt are look*d der with Pity, as Objects worthy of ſome 
Com n, and Subjects to exerciſe our Complaiſance upon 
We ſee ſome, who after having ſhone ſome Time by their 
Wit and Politeneſs, appear after a dozen or twenty Years, 
perfectly dull and clowniſh, of a vitiated Tafte, and ſurpri- 
prizingly ridiculous. What a Change! cries one: But he 
r ne But they that judge of them 
4 715 
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are changed: without perceiving it. They judge not any 
longer upon the ſame Maxims as formerly; and the Princi- 
ples upon which they build Politeneſs and a good Taſte are 
often changing, without their being ſenſible of it, becauſe it 
comes on 12 and little. | | oth 
19112292 » -NXXI, IT was neceflary there ſhould be 
of ' the Autho- Subordination in Society; that ſome ſhould 
rity of old Age. direct, and others execute; ſome govers, and 
A others obey. Employments that give an Au- 
thority, art not to be enter'd upon before a certain Age; for 
which Reaſon young People are uſually placed in the loweſt 

anks. This engages them to pay Reſpect to thoſe that go 

efore them, which they pay with leſs Reluctance, by how 
much the Perſon who is to receive it is older than them- 
ſelves. This Deference for Perſons in Years, makes in the 
World one part of Politeneſs: We are accuſtomed to it 
from our Infancy; becauſe in an Age where we cannot go- 


vern our ſelves, we are more readily uſed to depend upon 


others, and are charmed to find in them Protectors againſt the 
little Injuries of our Equals. Thus old Men find themſelves 
in Poſſe on of the Government of their Juniors, which 
ought not to be conteſted with them ſo long as they do not 
abuſe it: But they are apt, for the moſt part, to look upon 


this as an Effect of their Merit, which is only a Conſequence 


of their Age. Under this Miſtake they treat as Idiots all 
thoſe who dare think otherwiſe than they do; and look upon 


the Liberty any one ſhall take of making Objections which 


o 


may puzzle them, as an Inſolence which deſerves Puniſh- 
ment. But they ought to remember, methinks, that the great. 
eſt Part of their Sentiments, which are now become ſacred 
to them, were adopted by them when they were young them- 
ſelves; and they ought to agree, that the frequent Repetitions 
of them change not their — and that all the Service 
their Vears are of, is only to make the Examination of them 
a great deal more difficult, by the long Habit they have con- 
tracted of taking them for granted, without any Examina- 
tion. On the other hand, Eaſe and Idleneſs are the two 
Ben Motives which engage young People to ſubmit to the 

cifions of their Seniors. To theſe two Motives they join 
à third, me re reaſonable in Appearance, That old Men muſt 
needs be more Circumſpect, becauſe they are believ'd to be 
Wiſer. It were to be wiſhed, that this favourable Opinion 
of old 400 were eſtabliſh'd upon a better Foundation: If 
old Men do not any longer give into the Paſſions of Youth 
it is becauſe they have already taken their Fill of me and 
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Nature does not ſupply them with Faculties to continue all 
their Follies. As for the reſt, it but too often happens that one 
Vice ſucceeds in the Place of another; and as young Peo- 

ple love their Pleaſures too much, ſo the old love alſo too 
much to croſs and oppoſe them, and in the Diſcontents of 
of the former, they found their own Satisfactions. Thoſe 
who are ſeduced by Pleaſures are to be pitied; but theſe that 
give themſelves up to Envy, deſerve to be deteſted. ( ę x 


17 


1 


(%% © We call Wiſdom Se 9 of 25 N ” Diſ- 
« ouſt to the preſent Age: But in Truth, we do not ſo properly part 
40 Sith our ] : them, and, in my 4 — e 
© too. Beſides a ſtupid and decaying Pride, a tireſome Babbling, theſe 
« crabbed and unſociable. Humours, and Superſtition, and a ridiculous. 
« 'Thirſt of Riches after the Uſe of them is gone, I find there alſo a 
great deal more Envy, Injuſtice, and Malice.” Montagne, B. III. 
Ch. 2. | aM um e 


CHAP. VI. 


Being 4 Continuation of Remarks upon the. 
Varieties of the Imagination. "= 


E different Kinds of Life have of Solitude. 
Faso a very great Influence over | 
W.- the Imagination. A Man that is employ'd 
in a great many Affairs, and is always con- 
é verſing with others, has an Imagination quite 
different from that ot one who paſſes his Days in Retirement. 
Each of theſe Kinds of Life has its Advantages and Diſad- 
vantages; for which Reaſon they ought to be mixed, that 
we may borrow from the one Means to guard againſt the 
Inconveniences of the other. | 

As we are not born purely for our ſelves, and for Soli- 
tude; ſo neither are we born to diſtract our ſelves continu- 
ally in an Hurry of Buſineſs,'or in the Amuſements of Soci- 
ety: Weſhould therefore firſt of all learn to livealone. He 
who does not know how to entertain himſelfby himſelf, and 


to be eaſy and Catisfied alone, will be always the Slaye of 
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others, and by his Eaſineſs become the Sport of their Hu- 
mours. N 

To learn them to live eaſy, we muſt learn to live by our 
ſelves: A ranging Life caſts us infallibly into Diſquiet. It is a 


fad Sign that our Wants are great, our Diſorders many, and 
even grown to a terrible Exceſs, when we dare not look in- 
to our ſelves to examine them, to be ſenfible of them, and to 
apply Remedies to them. (a) Conceal your ſelf, is a Maxim 
which ſuch a Life as this muſt be begun with. In Retirement. 
we learn to live for our ſelves: It is the firſt of Sciences; 
be it is once acquired, then it is time to learn to live for 

ers. 

Mx learn in Solitude to entertain our ſelves more eaſily 
with whatever we pleaſe, to fix or lead on our Thoughts at 
Pleaſure, to keep up our Attention, to ſuſpend our Judg- 
ment; becauſe We are not preſs'd to an haſty Deciſion, and 
by that Means we are accuſtomed to avoid Precipitation: 
We have moreover all the Leizure that is neceſlary, to go 
Step by Step, from Principle to Principle, and from Conſe- 

uence to Conſequence, and never to advance to a ſecond 
diect before having been confirmed in the firſt with all 
the Clearneſs and Perfectneſs it is capable of. 

Bur if we would benefit by Retirement, we muſt make 
uſe of it to know and to correct our ſelves; whereas it is 
tog frequently made to ſerve quite different Ends, to make 
us fly and avoid our ſelves as effectually as in the World, to 
employ our ſelves with Amuſements, and to make a perfect 
Hurry of a ſolitary and religious Exerciſe. Moreover, a 
Man that is ſunk in Solitude, with only one Friend of the 
ſame Humour with himſelf, will become by little and little 
incapable of being commonly civil to any body elſe: He 
cannot conform or accommodate himſelf to the Manners of 
others; the leaſt Departure from his own provakes and di- 
ſturbs him; the Objections and Advice, the Neceſſity of 
which we have already morethan once treated of, to him will 


(a) Agri animi jactatio eſt. Primum angumentum compoſitz 
mentis exiſtimo, poſſe conſiſtere & ſecum morari. Sen. — 
1 Whatever it be, whether Art or Nature, which directs this Con- 
dition of Living with reſpect to others, it does us more Miſchief than 
Good: We negle& our true Excellencies, to put on ſuch as ſhall ap- 
« pear ſo in the Opinion of the Publick :. We do not ſo much g 
gard what our real State is, as what it ſeems to be toothers. Even. 
* the Bleſſings of Underſtanding and Wiſdom appear to us without 
- < Fruit, if enjoy'd by 6ur ſelves only, if they be not alſo produced 


00 publick View and Approbation. Mont. B. III. Ch, 9. 
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Err Pride thrives in Reti t as 
well as in the World; and the former has its Vanity and Af- 
fectation as well as the latter. Some retirgfrom the World 
to avoid being Witneſſes to the Glory of others, and think 
themſelves humble becauſe they live in a ſort of Pride, 
that is leſs 1 Some even retire to be talk'd of; 
which is the moſt ridiculous of all Contradictions. Tobe- 
nefit by Solitude, we muſt put on happy Diſpoſitions before 
we enter into it; we mult be able to ſay,” that when we are 
by our ſelves, we are not in bad Company. In Solitude we 
give up our ſelves more eaſily to our Prejudices and Humours 
than in the World. Omnia nobis mala ftolide perſunadet. Sen. 
Ep. XXV. Laſtly, in Solitude we fall into Inaction; from 
Inaction we fink into Slothfulneſs; we become incapable of 
doing any Good; we are an uſeleſs Mods of upon the Earth, 
and might as well be already covered with it. or 


Otium ſine Literis mors eſt, & hominis vivi Sepuleara. | 5 


II. An Imagination accuſtomed to ſuch a of sociery. 
Succeſſion of ObjeQs as follow one another = 
in the Converſation of the World, eafily contracts an Habit 
of Unſteadineſs. The Ideas, which the Objects that have 
moſt ſenſibly affected us, have engraven _ in the Imagina- 
tion, will follow and poſſeſs it in ſpite of Oppoſition. Of- 
tentimes when it would apply it ſelf to oneparticular Thing, 
the Memory of another interrupts and entirely diverts it. r 
= _ ation 7 25 World alſd, the — er | 

5, and upon which it is neceſſary to come to a yDe- 
bunten #6 not afford T'ime enough to reflect ſufficient- 
ly in order to bring its Ideas to Perfection, and to examine 
the whole with Accuracy./(5) * 02. 

Bur oftentimes alſo in Affairs which concern us, we are 
obliged to form very exact Ideas, and to think with great Ac- 
curacy: The leaſt Miſtake is preſently diſcoyer'd and dr, 

rated by ill Succeſs, and our Errors are always puniſh'd by 
Events. Whereas in Solitude, we may build upon falſe Prin- 
ciples, truſt to Illuſions, and N Matters of Theory, 
from Error to Error without being ſenſible of them. We 
ſtave off Objections ſometimes by poſitive Denials, ſome- 
times by frivolous Diſtinctions; and the ſame ſecret Motives 
that lead us into Error, make us find an Appearance of 


== EE — u 
(5) Occupatorum animi velut ſub jugo ſunt, flectere ſe ac reſpicere 
2 | velat fub jugo ſunt, fleersl8 a 
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5 in the Reaſons which we endeavour to oppoſe to 


1 Ents. - 

5 Mopzovas; in the room of Heavineſs and Dulneſs, 
which we are apt to fall into in Retirement, we acquire in 
Converſation a Vivacity and Strength of — which 
makes us capable of diſtinguiſhing in a few Moments, that 
Which a Man in Solitude muſt take a great deal of Time to 
make out: We learn alſo to bear Contradictions, without be- 
ing offended, and, what is a Conſequence of this, even to be- 

nefit by Objections. Diſcere verum, dicere & audire. 
riots | III. We muſt know therefore how to paſs 
Both of them from Solitude to Society, and from Society 
neceſſary. to be able to retire into Solitude, By this we 
Jas ſhall learn to be ready for Buſineſs, without 
being entirely given up to it. The want of obſerving this 
Rule, has occaſioned. in moſt Men ſuch an Hurry and Un- 
ſettledneſs, as makes them incapable of any Thing that is a 
little difficult, and conſequently prevents their making any 
great Progreſs in the Sciences. We ſee a great many Peo- 
le in the World very ready and knowing in their own 
ffairs, who reaſon very wretchedly upon the Sciences and 
upon Religion, in reſpect to which they ſtagnate quietly in 
the moſt profound Ignorance: And for want alſo of obſery- 
ing the ſame Rule, moſt of our Men of Letters fink into 
Heavineſs, Confuſion, Unpoliteneſs, Obſtinacy, and Clown - 
Ihneſs, and by this Means deter from Learning many happy 
enius's, who might otherwiſe have admirably well ſucceeded 
it. We ſhall find upon Examination, that the Lives of our 
greateſt Men have a Mixture of both rhefe different Qualifi- 
cations. Retirement alone has made a great many cqnceited 
and whimſical People; and yet without Retirement we can 
never come to any Solidity or Coherence in our Know- 
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(e) Iſta inter ſe miſcenda ſunt, & quieſcenti agendum, & agenti 
quieſcendum-eft. Sen. . | _- 
Miſcenda tamen iſta, & alternanda ſunt, ſolitudo & frequentia. 
Illa nobis faciet hominum deſiderium, hæc noſtri: & erit altera alteri- 
us remedium; odium turbæ ſanabit Solitudo, tædium ſolitudinis Turba. 
Nee in eãdem intentione retinenda mens eſt, ſed ad Jocos revocanda. 
Sen. de Trang. An. l 


So many Humour, Sefts, Fudgments, | inions, Laws, and Cuſtoms, 
teach us to judge ſoundly of our own, and 5 our Fudgment its 
2 I 7 — and natural Weakneſs, which is no ſmall Advantage. 
Mont. B. p : 444515 7 has 5 | 
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Ch. 27. 
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We ought to be alone to work upon our ſelves with! 
Succeſs; but we muſt go into the Company of others, to 
find how well we have actually ſucceeded: in the Pains we 
have taken to form our Hearts and Underſtandings. Action 
and Exerciſe make us know our ſelves, and diſcoyer both 
our Strength and our Weakneſles. (4) In the Society of thi 
World we ſee beſt what we are: In Solitude we find it 
eſt to form our ſelves as we ought to be. We ſeldomfind our 
ſelves in any Company, without ſeeing there ſomething ei- 
ther good or bad; but we mult be alone to make a juſt Di. 
ſtinction of them. It is ſo true, that we ought to join theſe 
two different Kinds of Life, that we can never ſueceed * 
either of them, if we abſolutely neglect the other: A M 
that is inſupportable to himſelf, eaſily becomes ſo to others; 
and the ſame Merit which makes us eafy and contented wi 
our ſelves without Flattery, will infallibly draw to us thi 
Eſteem and Affection ot others. Qui ſibi amicus eft; ſcito 
hunc amicum omnibuseſſe, . 
Ix we do not, from time to time, retire and reflect upon 
what we have heard, upon What we have ſeen, and upon 
what we have done our ſelves; if we do not inſtruct our 
ſelves in ſecret, and withdraw from Tumult, and e 
Thing which may diſturb us; it will be almoſt impoſſible to 

event having our Hearts and our e depraved 
by the continual Converſation of the World: By being ac- 
cuſtomed gradually to a Taſte of falſe Principles, we leave 
our ſelves expos'd to dangerous Impreſſions, The Com- 
mendations and Accuſations ; Entertainments ſerious and 
comical; Friends and Enemies; thoſe we depend on, and 
thoſe who depend on us; are all dangerous, all deceitful, 
and do all very much require us to de upon our Guard 2 | 
14. ; 12 ; | v 134 H E 
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lam pleas d to ſee a General of an Army at the foot of a Bre- 
« which he is ing to attack, fit down'to Dinner and talk wi 
« his Friends cheerfully and compoſed. And Brutus having Heaven and 
Earth conſpired againſt him, and nia the Lieetsof Ree, Geal- 
„ing from the Affairs of the Camp, ſome Hours of the Night, to 
* read and abridge Poiybius in private. Mont. B. III. Ch. 111 
_ (#) Imperfetum ac languidum bonum eſt, in otium ſine actu pro- 

virtus, nunquam id quod didicit oſtendens. Quis negat i 
debere profectus ſuos in opere tentare? nec tantùm quid faciendum 
ſit cogitare, ſed etiam aliquando manum exerere, & ea quæ meditata 
ſunt, ad verum perducere? Sen. de Otho. Sab. 13 
(e) Nulla ad Aures noſtras vox impunè perfertur: nocent qui op- 
f r 
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Tn Count de Baſſi takes notice, in one of his Letters, 
2 om. IV. Lett. 6g. That the Moxxs are too much in Solitude, 
aud the COURTIERS too much in Emp ut: There wants a 
Ther A * Hurry of A&ion leaves no Time for 
i might have added, That in Retirement we 
Ain t 25 — — or too  conformably to our Own 
Humour; and the Pleaſure we have of going our own Pace, 
without finding our ſelves under any Noek of conform- 
ing to the Temper of others, as we muſt do every Moment 
in the Society 2 the World, makes us * for the —5 
of the ſocial Pleaſures we renounce Thoſe who - 
liel Offices, and the infinite Difficulties, and great Variety of 
Faces, which a May muſt: have to deal with, w o o d obſerve 


an e xact᷑ Bebavibur in civil Life, do, in my Opinion, ſave them- 
ſelves à great deal of 7575 ae tho t dey ho owd _ a 
Life of ſome I ablick 


Dying. It may have ſome ag — 2 — ation, wh think it 
has not that of Neal Err it is 4 much harder Tack to keep 
right amidſt the Waves Ind Thron 2 of the World, and diſcharge 
we; Duty tothe fan of its Members. Mont, B. it. 
. is more common with Men than to make a 
Virtue of their Humour: The more extraordinary it is, the 
more apt they are to admire and conſecrate it. This bap- 


pens above all: to melancholy People, who, when they once 


take a Fancy for Solitude, look upon it as a 'State of the moſt 
exalted Perfection. Nothing is more unreaſonable than this 
Thought: Can the Perfection of Human Nature conſiſt in 
ſuch a kind of Life as tends directly to extinguiſh it? If 
Men had not learned at the ſame Time to Think and Re- 
lect, as well as to Speak, they would have lived a Life not 
== to the Brutes. We have given 

Chap. III. | Eroofi.of this already. The Converſation 
of the World is, as it Var the Fund from 

whence the Soul derives aha ts He's and Ref Ae in yain 
„ does 
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metus & inſcrit, RC STIL LIES Mittit 
| enim nos ad Jongingua bona, & incerta & errantia, cùm poſſimus fe- 

—— domo promere. Non licet, inquam, ire rectà via; trahunt 
in pravum parentes, trahunt ſervi: nemo errat uni ſibi, {ed dementi- 
am ſpargit in proximos, accipitque invicem. Et ideò in lis Vi- 
tia Populorum ſunt, quia illa Populus dedit: dum facit quiſque per 
8 Didicit deteriora, deinde docuit: effectaque eſt 


ingens illa tis, conget in dnn, quod. cue per ſi 
tur. Sen, Ep. CIV. 
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does it contain within it ſelf this Fund, which, without ſuch 
Help, would lie uſeleſs and unfruitful. If from our Birth 
we had been given up to Solitude, we ſhould never have 
known what Truth and Virtue are. How then can we be 
made to believe, that —-_ e Es our e e is di- 
rectly contrary to what begins and promotes it. 10 
IV. Youne People liſten with Pleaſũre to m7: 

every Thing that is ſaid of the Inconvenien- 77+ muſs be 
cies of Solitude; but they almoſt 3 make Masters of aur 
a wrong Uſe of it, and under the Pretence ſelves. 
of avoiding Gloomineſs and Unpoliteneſs, 9152 
which reign but too much in the Schools, they contract in 
the World an early Habit of Unſettledneſs, which follows 
them thro' the whole Courſe of their Lives: Their Under- 
ſtanding does not at all ſerve to make them Wiſe, becauſe 

=_ know not how to be long enough by themſelves to 
make a right Application of it. 
TuxRE is a certain Rule to diſcover immediately when the 
Society of the World becomes dangerous, and begins to 
exert too great an Empire in our Heart. If, when we retire 
from Company, the Ideas of what we have ſeen and heard 
there do ſtfll purſue us, if it is not in our Power to get rid 
of them, or if we find it very difficult to remove them, in 
order to think of other Subjects, it is a Demonſtration that 
we have engaged too far with the World; our Liberty loſes 
Ground, and thoſe Amuſements, which ought only to ſerve 
for our Diverſion, are made our Buſineſs and Employment. 
What we ſee and hear only by the by in Companies where 
the Underſtanding js more concern d than the Heart, can 
never do any Hurt: It is by the Pleafure of reflecting upon 
what it has been once delighted with, that the Heart ſurren- 
ders it ſelf, and becomes dependent, and that at Iaſt it comes 
to make a ſerious Entertainment of what would otherwiſe 
have been but a light Amuſement. 124 
V. WE may as well, and ſometimes bet- in 
ter, ſpend our Lives in Solitude, than in the 2 my. 
Company only of ſuch as are extremely be- the Fauler 
low our ſelyes in Birth, Fortune, Genius, ur of e, 
Learning: To gather about us a little Cut 
of ſuch as know how to do nothing but Applaud, whom 
we can hear, reprimand, and make ſilent when we will, 
with whom we are under no manner of Reſtraint, we live, 
we ſpeak without exerting our Faculties, without Attention, 
without Order, without Baaddneſs; is a ſure Method to con- 
firm our (elves, beyond Remedy, in all the Miſchiefs which 
01,0 I m1 3% XA we 
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we are liable to in Solitude, without any of its Advan 
A Mind that is narrow, ſuperficial, and impatient, full of Ad- 
miration of it ſelf, and of Averſion to every Thing Which 
does not bear ſome Reſemblance to it, is the true and con- 
ſtant. Character of one who by Idleneſs, join'd with a Pride 
of being foremoſt; confines himſelf within a Circle of his 
Inferiors. $58. 4++/' hn S635K "Til 15> bw 14 
Tos who take upon them to teach, very often fall in- 
to the ſame Errors; which they might eafily prevent if they 
loved Truth, if they were pleas'd to conſider and ſtudy the 
the different Diſpoſitions of the Underſtandings they haveto 
deal with, if they loved their Scholars, if they had an Am- 
bition to educate and form great Genius's: To improve their 
Studies with greater Eaſe and Plainneſs,:to promote them 
with more Succeſs, they would continually apply themſelves 
to find out the moſt eaſy, ſimple, natural, as well as the moſt 
copious Methods. The Underſtanding of the Maſter be- 
comes enlarged, by his having at Heart the Advancement 
of his Scholars. 7" HRV »: vg 
| | 2.47 WE 00g find wn res F r 
The Imaginati- neſs in the Imagination of thoſe, who, for 
on of the Vul- want of the Advantages of Fortune, and hay- 
gar. ing neither Birth nor Dignity to ſet them off 
and give them credit, are obliged to live in 
continual Dependence upon others: They uſually receive all 
their Ideas from thoſe to whom they owe their Subſiſtance: 
They are reſtrain'd by Fear from forming any of their on; 
and oftentimes an excellent Genius is ſuppreſs d, becauſe it 
dares not diſcover-it ſelf (). Idleneſs is natural; and theſe 
have no Courage to break thro? it, and to ſearch and exa- 
mine for themſelves, for fear they ſhould; meet with ſome- 
thing which might diſpleaſe their Superiors, and ruin their 
Expectations. They content themſelves therefore to become 
Parrots, or at beſt intelligent Echo's of ' what they hear 
and learn from-their Benefa&ors: : A Man thus intimidated, 
and thus dependent, has his Superiors perpetuallybeforehim:; 
and when he undertakes any Subject, he thinks more of 
them than of it. The Pains he takes, are not to diſco- 
ver what he ought to think, but to know whether his 
Thoughts will pleaſe thoſe on whom he depends. It is a 
great Biaſs to the Thoughts of a Man in Neceffity, to find 
it his Intereſt to maintain a particular Opinion: . 
110} | HYPE CBE Q1191923- 3 ,- © mow 
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9 Contunde animos, & quequid eſt Adele oomminuetur wepi 1 
datione degeneri. Sen. de Clem. Lib. I. Cap. 16. 
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thoſe H high Stations, you muſt be inferiour to them in 
every Thing, and appear in Underſtandiug and Merit very 
much below them. They can neyer' bear to find you upon 
the Level with them in any reſpect. A Grandee of Spain 
retiring from Court, told one of his Friends he was obliged 
to do ſo, becauſe he had more Underſtanding than his Ma- 
ſter. He who has no other Merit than the Greatneſs of his 
Quality, will admit of no other to imagine his Power to be 
abſolute over his Inferiors. He can ſdarce perſwade him- 
ſelf to reckon them in the Number of Men; if he ſhould 
regard them in this View, he would often be aſhamed; and 
it is without doubt for this Reaſon that great Men uſually 
hate thoſe that have more Merit than themſelves, and are 
not far from hating all Mankind, ſo uneaſy is it for them to 
eſteem thoſe they rule over to be Men like themſelves. - 
Ir is certain that Poverty giyes terrible Shocks to Virtue: 
Many grovel in Ignorance, and from Ignorance paſs into 
Vich who might have made-great Men, if they had been 
pol els'd of the Means. He that is overwhelm'd with 
ants, has neither the Time nor the Eaſe that is 
to enlarge his Crow laige : Not having the Ability of ex- 
amining Things himſelf, he becomes credulous; his Cre- 
dulity makes him ſuperſtitious and it he is a Man of Let- 
ters, to ſecure himſelf from Contempt, ſo inſupportable to 
the Heart of Man, he conceals bis Weakneſſes and his Ig- 
norance under an auſtere Gravity. How low therefore are 
the greateſt Part of thoſe Men reduced, from whom the 
Race of Mankind ought to receive their Inſtructions, and to 
derive their Learning ! We have often the Blind for our 
Guides. It is the Part of the Magiſtrates to provide a Re- 
medy for this Miſchief: They muſt anſwer for it, and the 
Misfortunes of other Men will make up their Charge and 
their Condemnation. en | e 
AT the Sight of a tich Man, and all the Pomp which ſur- 
rounds him, the common People are as it were ſtunn'd: 
They ſubmit to him even theit L of Reaſoning," and 
their Imagination is ſo affected, that it can do nothing but 
admire: Let but à rich Men ſpeak, and preſently he is 
applauded; and thoſe who hear him will eſteem it an Hap- 
pineſs to be able to come into his Sentiment, or to have 
their Underſtandings tuned in Conſort with his. 
VII. Tre Ridiculouſneſs of theſe Prin ci: 
ples will be plainly perceived, if they be re- The Remedies; | 
ed into a pro —— of Argument, S 
their reſpective Conſequences, Hekeeps a good Houſe, there» 
Vor. I. G fore 
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fore he thinks Fudiciouſly : Hie has a great Number of Dome. 
Sticks, therefore he is Learned + His Horſe it richl wrniſh 4, 
therefore his Studies -have'been-purſued with great Induſtry and 
Exattneſs. How little ſoever we are intereſted'in Truth, it 
is impoſſible for us to be impos'd upon by ſuch monſtrous 
Abſurdities. Who would not laugh at the Folly of a Jockey, 
who ſhould rate the Price of an Horſe according to the fine. 
neſs of the Stable where he is kept? And yet we regulate 
our Eſteem of Men by the Coſtlineſs of their Habit, and 
ſuch other Circumſtances as are not in the leaſt any better 
Proofs of Merit. (g) We 
- SOME expoſe themſelves very much by citing great Men 
upon improper Occaſions: If any one is ſpeaking of En- 
campments, Defences and Attacks, and quotes a General 
of Reputation; if he is upon Maxims and Intereſts of State, 
and cites a Miniſter of noted Abilities, I ſubmit to the Force 
of theſe Authorities: But in an Affair within every Body's 
Sphere, if any one brings up the Name of a great Man to 
entorce his Argument, it is a piece of great Impertinence. 
One of theſe grave Fools told me one af, He had heard a 

certain Lord ſay, That-playing at Tables diſcover' d the Cha- 
racter and Genius of tbè Gameſters. If this Lord had ſaid ſo, 
it was only by Hear- ſay, for he neither play d the Game him- 
ſelf, nor was inclined to bea Spectator of it, but ſpent his Time 
in Employments much more worthy of him and of his Rank. 
The Propoſition is at the bottom partly falſe, as well as the 
Citation childiſh.” A Man that is uncaſy, or unſettled, or 
covetous, or dull, or ſtupid, will diſcover himſelf on a 
thouſand Occaſions, as much as by playing at Tables: And 
as to that part of the Concluſion that relates to its ſhewing 
the Penetration, Solidity, and- Turn of Genius, nothing is 
more falſe; it is a Touch- Stone merely imaginary. A little 
Mind will take a Pride in OT and excelling in it, 
whilſt a ſolid and ſuperior Underſtanding will deſpiſe it, as 
not worth his Timeand Application. The Gameſters uſually 
follow the Method of their Teachers, more than the parti- 
cular Turn of their own Genius: Experience is more with 
theſe than Reaſoning, and we ſee every Day thoſe that ar- 
rive to a good Proficiency, who cannot, without a very great 
Hyperboſe, be ſaid to have a tolerable Underſtanding. w | 
? 8 Ami un nn . A 0 
nei . | * 3 
uemadmodum ſtultus eſt; qui equum empturus, non ipſum 
240 ſtratum ejus ac e fic flultithmus eſt, qui hominem 
aut ex veſte, aut ex conditione,' quæ veſtis modo nobis circumdata 


eſt, æſtimat. Sen. Ep. XLVII. 
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To quote the Authority of Great Men is ſometimes au 
effect of a narrow Genius, as well as of Affectation. Thoſe 
who take all Occaſions to mention great Names, do it not 
ſo much for the ſake of ſhewing they are honour'd with ſuch. 
Acquaintance, as to give a Flight to their narrow. Genius, 
which is ſwell'd up with the Ideas of thoſe whom they adore, 
and in whoſe Places they would be tranſported to ſee them- 
ſelves. | te | 
VANITY is an inexhauſtible Source. of Illuſions ; and we 
believe that we advance our ſelves by intereſting our ſelves 
in the Fortunes of Great Men, and by the Zeal with which 
we embrace their Sentiments: The Reflections we ſhall 
make upon this Weakneſs, may contribute to ſecure us from 
it. A Gentleman at his Country-Seat, and a Merchant in 
his Counting-Houſe, computes his Happineſs from the Victo- 
ries of a Prince whom perhaps he never did nor will ſee : 
This Prince takes the Loſs of a Battel without any Concern; 
the Forces that ſerve himarediſturb'd at it; but the Tradeſman, 
who has but an imaginary Intereſt in it, is overwhelm'd with 
it, and loſes both his Stomach and his Reſt. He need not 
read you his Advices, to let you know whether he has re- 
ceived good or bad News of his Hero; his Air either de- 
preſs'd or inſulting, his Walk either haſty or melancholy, 
diſcover all that at a Diſtance : He has dedicated his Ideas to 
thoſe of the Conqueror; he is elevated with his Conquelts, 
and caſt down with his Defeats. You would ſay, that his 
very Being depended upon his Wiſhes, ſo much Delight does 
he take in forming them; and he wants nothing but a Turn 
of Devotion to believe that Providence determines Events 
dy the Rule of his Wiſhes  * Wia 
Ir has for a long time been look'd upon as a Diſtemper 
of the Underſtanding, and a Diſorder of the rational Facul- 
ty, to ſubmit one's Thoughts to the Authority of another, 
and to ſacrifice one's Liberty, without daring even to conſi- 
der, Whether thoſe to whom we make ſuch a Sacrifice do 
deſerve it. Mr. de la Motte perhaps deſcribes a much greater 
umberthan he thought for, when, in his Diſ- | 
ourſe upon Homer, be ſays, That in their Opi- Page 40. Ed. 
ions concerning Works of Learning, Men com- 
monly form two ſorts of Fudgments ; one Pub-. | 
lick, the other Private; one for Shew and Ceremony, the other 
for Reſerve, and their own particular Uſe. We think without 
onſtraint upon an Author whom we examine in our _— 
n 
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and far from concerning our [+ * with what others think 
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him, "we ſometimes pleaſe our ſelves the more with the Idea wy 
form of bim, by how much the more fingular it ts, and, if ] 
may fey Jo, the'more it ir our own. But whey once it is neceſſar, 
to make a pnblick Fudgment of him, we take care to conform i, 
the Tens receiv'd, how falſe ſoever we know them to be, an 
we become not at all nice. For I confeſs if the Reſpect we ou 
ro the Publick went no farther than to make us examine yr 
Thoughts with greater Severity, that we may be confirm d in 
rbem F they are reaſonable, vr quit them if they appear to be 
otherwiſe ;" this Circumſpection would be prudent, and conſe- 
quently to be commended. But it extends for the moſt part i 
great way farther > It makes us betray our Judgment, for fes 
of offending the Majority; and we chuſe rather ts appear ju. 
ditions, than to be 5 in fact; and to avoid ſtriving againſt the 
— 75 IE — elves ro be 75 Fete vor 1 

So the Par rror grotus ev xy ſtronger and ſtronger 
even by aſs who 8 eber * foul ev 
they are, they nevertheleſs conform to the ſame Language wil 
thoſe thar ave ſtill derein'd, and they become themſelves a neu 
Authority of deceiving others. After theſe Reflexions ſo re: 
ſonable and true, he adds, Ozghz this falſe Shame to extend 
Things of ſo fall Importance as the Reputation of a Poet!| 
But there is 4 great deal more reaſon to add, Ovght this falſe 
Shame to extend to Things of fo great Importance as Mo- 
11 the Interpretation of the Holy Scriptures ? Ther: 
are, bot ever, a great many People of this Character, and! 
cou'd my ſelf mention ſeveral of the ſame Sentiments with my 
Self 'upon theſe Matters, who for want of Courage, will perhaji 
become Cenſurers of them. Theſe are again the Words d 
Mr. de la Morte. | WA Ae $i 
TERRE may be Duties which perhaps we do not purſi 
far enough, nor ſufficiently know their Extent ; Feiner 
alſo, there may be ſome which we ſtretch too far. Perhap 
on the one fide, we reckon trifling Ceremonies among the 
_ Effentials of Religion; whilſt on the other, we cry out up- 
on Errors that are not material, as upon the greateſt Enor- 
mities. We may ſuſpect that Religion has ſuffer'd : 1925 
deal of Difficulty and Darkneſs from the Petplexity and Ob. 
ſcurity of our Metaphyſicks; and that a falſe Philoſophy, 
loaden with laborious Subtilties, has ſpread its Confuſion 
over the Face of Divinity, and has robb'd it of that Simpli 
city which makes one of the Divine Characters of the Gol 
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pel. There are ſome” who perceive, ot believe they per- 
ceive this Confuſion, © They find it both in Practice * in 
| * _ 4 : pes 
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| eculation:' In Precepts and in Do&rines they meet wii 
7 Pimcultles ad oben ions They undertake to clear them 
up, and after ſome earneſt Endeavours have the Pleaſure of 
"I cacceeding. But whenever they think of publiſhing: their 
11 8 Diſcoveries, 'their Courage fails them, and the Fear of ap- 
1 pearing to quit the Road that is authorized by Cuſtom, ſets 
„them quite back ru They ceafe to open their Eyes to 
„Light which is dangerous to look at; and after paying 3 
1, 2 Glimpſe of it;forfear of being ſuſpected, they talk as if t 
(were ſtill in Darkneſs. One that wants to be inform'd, 
dares not complain of his Ignorance, but confuſedliy; and ano- 
cher who could inſtruct him, dares not do it otherwiſe than 
. =nigmatically. When once we begin to ſee, we ſhut our 
e Eyes for fear of ſeeing too much; and for want of the Cou- 
rage to remove à Difficulty that is reverended, we touch 
„upon it but ſoftly and ĩimperfectiy; ſo that it is only made to 
give a little Way for a Moment, and after that ſuffered to 
14 revive in its full Strength. 8 23 
ay LASTLY, that we may prevent putting our Reaſon in 
er [rons, and making a Condeſcention ſo ſervile and unwor- 


thy human Nature, I know nothing more effectual, than to 
conceive a ſtrong Pafſion for the Knowledge of Truth, and 
to think frequently with all poſſible Attention, that nothing is 
more ſhameful, or diſgraces us more than Miſtakes, whe 


they be in Opinion Behaviour; that nothing debaſes a Man 


bo much as Error and Vice; that Underſtanding and Virtue 
make up his true Glory and Grandeur; that Nic hes and Titles 
re far interior to /5/aom and Knowledge. By theſe laſt Ad- 
oY vantages we bear {ome Reſemblance to the Deity; but the 


firſt are oft enjoy d in common with the moſt wicked. He 
ue that ſeeks for ſolid Felicity, will never find it in Eſtate or 
ax Dignity : When they come to be ꝑoſſeſſed, he will find them 
ver) different from what he before imagined them to be, We 
the are made for Truth and Rectitude: Theſe are what 'giy 
a: abſolute Content, and are ſuch Advantages as do not dazzle 
or With a deceitful Brightneſs, and whoſe Value is every Day 
ren increaſed and better known. In whatever Condition we 
05. are born, to make theſe the Objects of our Application, and 
e prefer them above all Things elſe, is the Way to raiſe us 
on above the Dependances upon Men, and upon the Viciſſitude 
pl of Events. To know by Experience the true and eateſt 
of Goods, is the ſure Means of never being like to be daz led 
with 1 1 of a 9.1 Ye 5 N mA 
quently to the Greatneſs of his Soul, and the End of his 
of | 7 G3 Cæeceation, 
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Creation, ſees nothing but Meanneſs in the Vanities 
which other Men are deceiv'd with, and ſeek their Grandeur 
* This laſt is from. () True Nobility conſiſts in Merit, not 


in Blood; and our Station is then the moſt ele, 
ee vated, when our Virtue will not ſuffer us 10 
ende eringe amongſt the reſt of Mankind.“ 
Vic has made Subordination eee Men, 
otherwiſe born equal; but in whatever Condition of Life 
we are placed, if we do but live wiſely, we ſhall always 
procure what is greateſt and moſt eſteemed among Men. 
LET vs but reflect that we are Men, and We ſhall be 
aſhamed to ſell our elves to other Men: Let us but remem. 
ber that we have Souls made for Eternity and infinite Excel. 
Jencies, and we ſhall be above B e trifling Preſents at 
the Price of our Liberty, and ſacrificing our Knowledge and 
Honeſty for light Favours, which are very injuriouſly elteem- 
ed Fun becauſe not bought with Money. (i) 
- WE muſt only take care that Vanity does not come in for 
a Share, and that we do not confound. with the Love of 
Truth the dangerous Pleaſures of contradicting, and the am. 
bitious Deſire of being diſtinguiſh'd and raiſed above tho, 
whom we find our ſelves inferior to in Birth and Fortune, 
We ſee ſome, who big with the Knowledge and Virtue which 
they pretend to have acquired, heighten the Pleaſure they 
take in valuing themſelves upon theſe internal Advantages, 
by that of contemning others. who ſeem to want them. Not 
content with admiring themſelves, they wauld engroſs all 
the Attention and Admiration of others; they cannot ſuffer 
any to come in for Shares with them. To allow of any 
Eſteem or Conſideration for Birth, Riches, and Dignicies 
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K : 
Y Oogita in te præter animum nibil eſſe mirabile, cui magno nikil 
magnum eſt, Sen. ! * | 
© (i) Gratuita nobis videntur, quæ cariſſimè conſtant. Ex eo licet 
ſtupor noſter appareat, quod ea ſolum putamus emi, — — pecu- 
niam ſolvimus: & gratpita vocamus, pro quibus nos iplos impendimus. 
Quæ emere nollemus, ſi domus noſtra pro illis eſſet danda, fi amænum 
aliquod fructuoſumve prædium: ad ea paratiſſimi ſumus pervenire cum 
ſolicitudine, cum periculo, cum jactur pudoris & libertatis, & tem- 
. Adeo nihil eſt cuique ſe vilius. Idem itaque in omnibus con- 
fits rebuſque Schaue Ie quod concupiſcimus, quanti deferatur, 
Seps maximum pretium eſt, pro quo mſn datur. Multa poſſum 
tibi oftendere, quæ acquiſita acceptaque, libertatem nobis extorſerunt; 
naſtri efſemaus, ſi iſta noſtra non eſſent. Sen. Ep. XIII. 
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SECT.I. the Art of THINKING. 87 
beſpeaks a Diſorder of the Heart and Underſtanding, and is 
ſuch a piece of Injuſtice as quite dilmounts them: It is re- 
fuſing them that Homage which they believe themſelves alone 
to be worthy, of, and paying it to Idols and Phantoms that 
no way deſerve t. 1 | - 
WukN we concern our ſelves ſo much about the Actions 
of others, we are uſually wanting in attending to our ſelves; 
and it is a Sign we do not know the Value of true Excel- 
lencies, when we are not content with enjoying them, unleſs 
they are accompanied with the Admiration of other Men. 
We may ſay that they who take Pains with this View, make 
a Virtue of Neceſſity: If they would arrive at Eſteem and 
Diſtinction by any other Road, they would never think of 
chuſing this. He that ſingles it aut becauſe he finds it amia- 
ble in it ſelf, contents himſelf With purſuing and advancing. 
in it, and leaves other People to themſelyes. But it happens 
too often that We wiſh to be in the Places of thoſe whom. 
we are ſo hot in criticiſing upon; and that in our ill Treat- 
ment of great Men, by our Envy in not being ſuch our 
ſelves, we have all their Vanities, and all their Weakneſſes, 
without any of their Advantages. (Y | 
A LiT1610Us. Humour, a ſatirical Spirit, Rudeneſs, and 
Unpoliteneſs, fall but too often to the Share of Men of Let- 
ters, that are born in an obſcure Condition. They are uſed 
from their Infancy to obſerve with Concern the DiltinQion 
that is made betwixt them and their School-Fellows, who. 
are born to Titles of 2 Reſpect. The Thought of 
others being ready to deſpiſe, and deny them the leaſt Part of 
that Juſtice which the deſerve, ſets them at Defiance. and 
Enmity with all the World. Having no other Refuge but in 
their Qualifications to make themſelves confider'd, and well 
receiv*d in the World, they take Pains to diſplay them; and 
by their Affectation it often happens that they loſe the Fruits 
of them, They do all that is in their Power to belook'd on 
as ſtill more learned and virtuous than they really are: They de- 
cide with an Air of Authority what they know very little or 
nothing of, as tho” they underſtood it compleatly : And that 
they may be reſpected as Men of ſo ſtrict an Adherence to 
Virtue, that they cannot allow of the leaſt Deviation from 
it, they are always ready to reprimand and cenſure, and to 
find nothing of Merit in any thing but what they do them- - 
G 4 | ſelves. 


 (b) Aſſueſcendum itaque Conditioni ſuz, c quim minimum de 
ia querendum : 9 habet circa ſe commodi, apprehenden- 
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ſelves. The Meanneſs of their Education hinders them from 
erceiving the Unpoliteneſs and Ruſticity of their Manners, 
Frere are ſome Countries which are ſo far from having any 
Taſte for Delicacy, that they have not ſo much as an Idea of 
it; and in ſome Nations their Minds are as ill form'd as their 
Bodies. Country Clowns entertain one another with handy 
Cuffs; and a Blow that is juſt great enough for them to fee], 
wor'd be enough to lame one of a leſs robuſt Conſtitution, 
A delicate Thought or fine Piece of Raillery is loſt upon 
Men of this Make; nothing affects them but down right In- 

juries and doe 25 8 1 1 | ; 
| I. Txt Complaiſance we  haye for 
 Rudles for thoſe. perſons diftinguiſh'd by their Birth, their For- 
2 tunes, and their Employments; the Intereſt 
fri we have in flattering and ſubmitting to their 
Authority, makes their -Sentiments to be uſually follow'd 
with Approbation, or at leaſt with a reſpectful Silence; ſo 
that being under no Reſerve by the Apprehenſion of the 
Cenſure and Criticiſm of others, they give a full Mag to 
their Genius, and very freely deliver their Thoughts, Their 
Imagination by this Means becomes copragious and fruitful; 
but the worſt is, that it is apt to fall in with Preſumption, and 
by conceiving preſently the ſame good Opinion of. them- 
ſelyes which N to have, () they determine of 
Subjects conceitedly, and therefore very re the uſual 
Effects of having too good an, Opinion of our ſelyes. They 
leave to the Vulę Circumſpection and the Fear of Miſtakes, 
as well as the Obligation of anſwering particularly and ſe- 
riouſſy to what others may object. As to them, they are 
too much uſed to Applauſe, to look upon the Objections of 
others for any Thing more than Inſults: (n To dare to 
believe that they are miſtaken, is to forget what they are. 80 
that Dependance renders theſe too ſervile, and an high Sta- 
tion thoſe too preſumptuous, Great Men find by Experience 
that the Height of their Station authorizes every Thing they 
ſay, and makes every Faſhion follow'd which they are laſt 
tomvent, The Senſes are the Receivers of Faſhions ; and the 
Mind 8 prepoſſeſſed in favour of thoſe who eſtabliſh them, 
enjoin the Senſes to find that handſome, which is not ſo. * 
| en 
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l Ord nobis placemus, & ſ inveniamus qui nos bonds viros dicat, 
qui prudentes, qui ſanctos, agnoſcimus. 34. nos bonos viro dicat, 
Nuala conſuetudo nihil contra voluntatem audiendi, 
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Men eſtabliſh any Thing, upon the Aſſurance of their Power 
to give a Currency to it ; and as they would. not like to ſay 
a u o they believe themſelves incapable of it, 
and for that Reaſon are never at any Fains to avoid it. 

We have ſo great an Intercſt in flattering great Men, that 
to ſucceed in it the better, we wink at all their Faults, and 
magnify all their good Qualities; and we do not ſo much 
regard our deceiying both them, and our ſelyes, as that we. 
find a great many more of the ſame Sentiments with us, We 
do not know how, becauſe we would not know, and ſome-- 
times becauſe we are become by our Habits incapable of 
knowing how to ſtrip a great Man of his Externals, in order 
toview him by himſelf, and to 8 his Merit without 
Prepoſſeſſion. Vet Titles and Riches are not the ſure Signs 
of Truth: Evidence alone is irs Characteriſtick; and it is by 
Attention and Circumſpection that we muſt diſtinguĩſh its 
true from its falſe Luſtre. | 1 1 15 

LET, us ſet what Value we pleaſe upon Riches, they will 
be at beſt, in thoſe that poſſeſs th only a Conſequence. 
of their good Fortune, not at all of their Merit. we 
value our ſelves upon our Nobiliey? If we look back from 
Generation to Generation, till we come to the Deluge, we. 
ſhall, find all of us deſcended from an Husbandman. Andif 
we would go. {till farther, it is plain that God was the Fa- 
ther of the firſt Man. This: is "or ur Ong; by Con- 


ception we could poflibly have of our Original; but then 
this Glory is common to all Mankind, and tor that Reaſon 
how infinite ſoever the Value of it be, it is loſt in the Sight 
of the Great, who judge only of their own Eminency by the 
Debaſement of others. | 


_  BigTH and Riches furniſh without: Contradiction happy 


Occaſions of acquiring Merit, but are not Merit of them- 
ſelves; and yet they are eſteemed as the moſt ſolid Merit; and 
Birth is with a great many made the only [Title to Employ- 
ments that require great Integrity and Abjlities. , 
HE Great have at their firſt ſetting out, the Pleaſure of 
giving way to their Fancies, and by that Means of ſinning 
often without Uneaſineſs, becauſe they fin without Fear, 
being ſecure of the Impunity of this World. But Age brings 
with it Reflections of another Nature; and the Apprehen- 
ſion of a future State affects them the more ſenſibly, by its be- 
ing new to them. To eaſe them of their Fears, two Me- 
thods offer; one of which they make Choice of according 
tu their ſeveral Humours; and as they are daring or timorous, 
they give into cither Atheiſm or Superſſition. N 
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„„ „IX. Tue Misfortune is, that we cannot 
Tun;ions, and live in Grandeur without living in luluſon: 
e We firſt impoſe upon our Inferiors, and then 
deceive our ſelves with their Prepoſſeſſions: We give our 
ſelves up to their Compliments and Flattery, and by that 
Means become the Sport of thoſe we look down upon as ſo 
much below us, and whom we heartily. deſpiſe ; and for the 
ſike of an apparent Grandeur, we finkinto real Meanneſſes. 
A trifling and imaginary 1 7 deprives the Great of the 
Tvely and ſolid Felicity. By viewing themſeves with other 
$ People's Eyes, and by deriving their Satisfactions from the 
Applauſes of others, they become at laſt incapable of per- 
þ ceiving and taſting the infinite Satisfaction of a clear and ea- 

Conſcience. There is nothing real or ſolid inthe higheſt 
tions, more than juſt ſo much as they have of Truth; 
= "the Diſtruſt of our ſelves is the moſt ſure way to 
ruth. Tin. 

Wu we ſee the Great not content to be ſerv'd with 
more Readineſs, and obey'd more reſpectfully than others; 
not content to live more tuxuriouſly, and to inhabit more ſpa- 
cions and magnificent Houſes; to have more commodious 

and ſplendid Equipages, and a greater Variety of Pleaſures ;. 

when, 1 ſay, not content with all theſe Advantages, they 
feem farther deſirous of engroſſing the Endowments of the 

Mind, and of claiming them alfo as their Due and Prero- 

gative, as much as their Titles, their Pride, their Riches, and 

their Senſuality ; when they diſdain liſtening to others, and 
determine upon all ſorts of Subjects as perfect Maſters of 
them, and judge of Merit only by Externals, which uſually 
conceal it; it is impoſſible to avoid being moved with Re- 
ſentment and Indignation. But aftep having thought better of 
it, inſtead of condemning we pity them, and turn our Re- 
ſentment and Indignation upon thoſe that ſurround them. 

How can they hol out againſt continual Flattery? Ho 
can they diſtinguiſh it from Sincerity, of which they have 
no Idea? They underſtood it but imperfectly in their earlier 
Age, and have not now any Remembrance of it left. If a very 

eat Number of People ſhould agree to impoſe upon a 

Jan, and ſhould. all aſſure him that he does not look well, 
that he is fallen away, that his Eyes are ſunk, and his Voice 
alter'd; in ſpite of his Health and his Reaſon he would at laſt 
he perſwaded he is not right, and would ſend and conſult” 
his Phyſician. | A 

{ WHETHER the Great owe their high Station to their 
Birth, or to the Suffrages of others, at the ſame time that 

* 5 we 
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we addreſs them with an Air of Reſpect, we treat them like 
Children and Idiots. When we cry up ay oben a great 
Man ſpeaks agreeably to common Senſe for a Miracle, do we 
not laugh at him, in admiring to hear ſuch Expreſſions from 
one of the moſt conſummate Education, which might at 
beſt bur deſerve that Applauſe if they came out of the Mouth 
of a Child, or a Porter Mu) But after having compliment- 

ed every Thing a great Man has ſaid or done, and ſet it © 
in all the glittering Circumſtances we can invent, we only 
pity him, when we find him charm'd with himſelf, ſome- 
times for having ſaid a very common Thing, ſometimes for 
paſſing for having ſaid what he never once thought of, or 
done. what he never had the leaſt Share in. 
Fo my own Part, I ſhould make a4 Conſcience of infa- 
tuating a Man, purely for the Pleaſure of hearing him fa 
fooliſh Things, or to make him believe whatever I pleas'd. 
and to benefit by his Confuſion and the Loſs of his Liberty, 
even tho” this Alienation of Mind, which I ſhould caſt hiin 
into, were not to laſt above a few Hours. | 
Bur upon this Occaſion, as well as upon a great many 
more, Men fall into the Pits which they dig for Others, and 
have their ill Deſigns return'd upon their o.]n Heads. A 
Philoſopher ſees this juſt Return with Pleaſure, and his Plea- 
ſure would be compleat, if the Innocent did not ſuffer to- 
gether with the Guilty; for the Courtiers very well deſerve 
their uſual miſerable Fate. If you except a very few of them 
rd | who 


_— 
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n) 7 have often thought , that under the Notion of Reſpect we treat 
Princes injuriouſiy and contempruonſly. This is what has 4 me hei- 
rouſly in my earlier Age, to obſerve thoſe with whom I have been enga- 
ged ſcorn to exert themſelves in good Earneſt, as thinking me not a Match 
worthy enough for them to draw out their whole Force againſt: Yet this 
is what happens to them every Day; every Body giving them their Why, 
as they would do to Children, and ſuch as' are not worth ſetting their 
Wit againſt. If it be but once perceiv' d that they have ever ſo little De- 
fire for Victory, we are all ready to give it to them, and rather to belye our 
Faculties than to offend theirs : We employ juſt ſo much of our Strength as 
will ſerve to make their Conqueſt more honourable. - -- - - Hen Brif- 
fon ran with Alexander, Ay, pur poſely faulter d in the Race; Alexander 
rebuked him for it, but he ought to have given him the Strappado. Upon 
this Conſideration it was that Carnades ſaid, the Children of Princes 
are taught nothing perfectly but the Manag of their Horſes; for in 
all other Exerciſes every one concern d ſubmits, and gives them the Ad- 
vantage; but a Hor y — 10 Flatterer, or Courtier, lays a King's Sen 
in the Dirt ay readily a; a Porter's, Mont. B. III. Ch. 7. 
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who are ſo fortunate. as to eſcape their juſt Deſtiny, do 
all ſoon or late meet with Back-Reckonin and — 5 or 
leſs become the Object of Caprices; which themſelves are 
the Authors. of by extinguiſhing as much as poſſible their 
eaſon which would prevent them, and ſubſtituting: in its 
room an Infatuation which gives Birth to them, $17 
Ix this Work ſhall happen to fall into the Hands of the 
Great, and they have Patience to read this Page, I hope th 
will approve the Zeal I ſhew 2 eg ; 1 — 
7 rants, who beſiege and enſlave them under the Pre. 
_—_ 7 admiring them. Nothing is more haughty than 
their Deſign; they aim at nothing leſs than NN their Mai. 
ters; and yet nothing is more ſervile than the Submiſſions 
they make to gain their Point. But thoſe whom Providence 
has advanced into the higheſt Ranks, will ſecure themſelves 
from theſe Snares that ate laid for them; if, 1. They forbear 
giving into the Pleaſure of being admired by others, till they 
2 aſſured that what is admired in them is real Matter of 
ommendation, and convinced by a ſerious Examination 
that they are really poſſeſs'd of thoſe Qualifications which 
ate ſo much commended. The Emperor Julian ſaid, That 
> Panegyricks are of any Value, except ſuch as come from 
erſons that are in a Condition of blaming with Impunity. ſo) 


+, 


But there is another way of being ſure of the Sincerity 
Ty. Ws * 5 E29h21 1 „ * of 
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1 eam I value my {elf upon his humble Speeches and profound Re- 
« yerence, Which he dares not refuſe me? The Honour we receive 
—_— thoſe that fear us, is not Honour; it is due to my Office, not 
et me, | n 4H f 
Quo patta domini togitur poprlus fm | 
Dam Ferre, tam Taue. Sen. Thyeſt. Act 2, 
po! not ſee that the wicked as well as the good King, he that is 
* hated, as well as he that is beloved, receives it equally and indiffe- 
Srently? My Predeceſſor was ſerved with the ſame A ces, 
the jame Ceremonies, and ſo will my Succeſſor. If my Subjects 
do not offend me, tis not any Teſtimony of their good Affection: 
Why ſhould I take it in Part, when they could not, if they 
would? None of them follows me for the Friendſnip that is be- 
<«-twixt us; for there can be no Friendſhip where there is ſo little Re- 
ation and ondence: 4 —— me out of their Reach; 
there is too much Diſparity and Diſproportion. They follow" me 
* tor Form and Fafniom fakt; orrather my Fortune than me, in order 
— 1 l | . . os 
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of People's Praiſes, and that is to deſerve them. Merit wilt 
make it ſelf known; and when accompanied with Greatneſs 
will always beadmired with Pleaſure, and receiye the Ho 
that js due to it. If, 2. they look upon Flatterers as Men 
who make it their Buſineſs to poiſon the Mind; and if they 
caſt them off the Moment they diſcover them guilty of 
Enormities. 1 e! 7 

Si vis exercere tibi utile, nulli autem grave imperium, ſub- 
move uitia. Sen. Ep. XCIV. This is what their Honour 
and their Intereſt viſibly requires. Why ſhould they confide 
in People that make it their Study to deceive them? 
and who, to ſucceed the better in it, confound Virtue With 
Vice, and call black white, and pretend to admire What 
they really deſpiſe? What a Blot is it upon-the Memory of 
Alexander, that he could be ſo weak, to be pleaſed with his 
Courtiers imitating his wry Neck! And was it not Mad- 
neſs in Dionyſius the younger, to ſuffer Men to make their 
Court to him, by imitating his Short-ſightedneſs, and-awk- 
wardly ſtumbling againſt every Thing that lay in the Way, 
as tho? they had no better Eyes than their Maſter? 

LasTLy, Men in high Stations ſhould be content to ac- 
knowledge by ſome Marks of Favour the moſt delicate and 
molt rational Commendations; but ſhould preſerve all their 
Eſteem for the Counſels that are given them, and ſhould 
encourage the Liberty their Friends take in giving them, by: 
their Eagerneſs in benefiting by them; and ſhould judge of 
their Value according to the Juſtice of the Cauſe they engage 
in, and the Advantages their Subjects will receive from it. 
He who does this is Great indeed, and deſerves to be ſo: 
He has but few Equals; and he would become little in his 
own Eyes, if he could once think himſelf the leaſt aggran- 
dized by theſe Externals. L 

A great Man, in the Idea rational Men have intereſt meer | 
of him, is one whom Providence has created Man . 
and educated for the Good of Society, by Nun. Jan; 
the Wiſdom of his Laws, and the Goodn WES av" 2 
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© guiſe, their Liberty being every Way reſtrained by t ower't 
4 —.—— I fee 2 me but 2 Covers. 
«© When Julian the Emperor was commended by his Courtiers for his 
* juſt Adminiſtration ; I ſhould indeed be proud, ſays he, of theſe 
© Praiſes, provided they came out of the Mouths of Perſons. as 
< dared to miſlike or accuſe my Actions, if they were other wiſe. 
Montagne, B. I. Chap. 232 
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of his Example; who loves Knowledge and Virtue, is the 
Support of LAberty and Wiſdom, the - gore Ignorance, 
Unpoliteneſs, and Vice, an Image of the Divinity in Pru- 
dence, Underſtanding; and Uprightneſs. But according to 
the Notion of thoſe thatlook no farther than the Body, he is 
one born to keep a good Table; to ſupport Maſquerades and 
Dancings, to carry in his ificent Coaches thoſe who' 
pleaſe him; and laſtly, to take the Liberty of doing openly, in 
the Face of the World, thoſe Things which the common 
fort of Villains are almoſt aſhamed -of doing in private. 
The firſt of theſe Ideas furniſhes us without Doubt with the 
Right Definition; but] leave it to thoſe who are better Judges 
of the World than my ſelf, to determine whether the laſt does 
not better ſupply us with the Fack. 4 = 
Ix the Great would open their Eyes to their true Intereſt, 
they would preſently find that nothing is able to advance- 
them to, or to maintain them in that Situation but Virtue. 
Senſuality confounds them with the Crowd, as it confounds 
theſe with the Brutes: The Magnificence of their Table is 
owing to the Skill of their Cooks and Caterers : They are 
beholding for the Pleaſure of their Races to the Vigour of 
their Horſes; and to the Huntſman and Hounds for their 
Sport. The Architects build them Palaces ; and the Painters 
and Upholſterers furniſh them: The Labour and Frugatity of 
their Subjects is the Source of all their Riches; their Gene- 
rals and Soldiers gain their Battles, and purchaſe at the Price 
of their Blood the Titles and Triumphs of the Conquerors. 
All the Glory therefore which they draw from theſe external 
Advantages 1s foreign to them, and the mere Contribution 
of others: But the Glory of being wiſe, learned, judicious, 

generous, temperate, chaſte, and juſt, belongs to them en- 
tirely as their Property, and diſtinguiſhes them from their 

Equals, as well as from their Inferiors. The more Temp- 

rations they have of being miſlead from Virtue, the greater 

is their Glory in adhering to it, and their Goodneſs receives 
no ſmall Luſtre from the Impunity with which they might 
be wicked. | ; | WET: 
IT wouLD fain ask a great Man, whether he would 
have me eſteem his Perſon, or rather that I would value his 

Equipage, his Horſes, his Houſes, and his Lands. Would 

he like 1 ſhould change my Idea of him, as oft as he changes 

his Habit? Would he be looked upon as an Heroe in his em- 
broider'd Coat, and a common Perſon in his Night-Gown?” 

Would he like, in caſe his Revenue ſhould by ſome bad For- 

tune be reduced, that we ſhould ceaſe to honour and — f 
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him? 'Tis obvious therefore, that he would be 2 
"Himſelf, that he would be loved Himſelf : And with g 
Reaſon ; for whatever is not himſelf, nor any part of himſelf, 
however valuable it of es renders him no more valuable, 
than the Wealth of his Neighbour does, or the Treaſures of 
the Grand Seignor. Suppreſs therefore your Deſires of be- 
ing deceiv'd, and deceive not your ſelves firſt of all (% 
Wu a melancholy Spectacle is a rich Man that has 
ſpent his Eſtate! Even they who have got moſt by him, are 
the moſt aſham'd to appear his Friends, and the firſt that fly 
him : Whether it be that their Conſcience will not let them 
look on him without being moved to make him Reſtitution, 
or only that they wou'd avoid the Confuſion of remembrin 
how very much they have honour'd one that no way de- 
ſerv'd it. Theſe Examples, which are not very rare, ſuffi- 
ciently ſhew that we flatter our ſelves we make uſe of our 
Reaſon and our Diſcretion, when we only make uſe of our 
Senſes, and judge of the Value of Things only by their 
Information. | | | 
Mosr Men wi, f examining and ſtudying themſelves with 

Application; for they are afraid of nothing ſo much as of ſeei 
themſelves: And indeed can they ſee any thing there but What 
they ought to be aſham'd of? Notwithſtanding this, they 
love to forma great Idea of themſelves; and as to the Truth 
of this Idea, for that, as well as well as for almoſt every 
thing elſe, they appeal to the Teſtimony of others. But 
What are theſe Te imonies they give ſuch Credit to? Teſti- 
monies which they have bribed and corrupted by their Threats 
and their Promiſes, and whichare entirely governed by Hopes 
and Fears. Amongſt the Crowd which ſurrounds a Great 
Man, there are ſome who know for what they are to praiſe 
and admire him; they would be undone if they did not: But 
there arealſo a great Number of others who are but Ecchos; 
they repeat what they hear ſaid, and do what they ſee _ 
. | ey 
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If we do but ſee a Man advanced to ſome Dignity, tho we 
* have known him juſt before a Man of little Conſideration, an Image 
of Grandeur, and Sufficiency inſenfibly ſteals in upon us, and by en- 
** creaſing in Retinue and Credit, he is encreas d in Merit. We judge 
* of him not according to his Worth, but in the faſhionable Way, 
*according to the Privileges of his Rank, If Fortune turns the 
Tables, and throws him down again among the Crowd; then 37 
We... en it ſhould be that cou'd raiſe him ſo High. Is 

s he ? fays one: Was not his Knowledge more extenſive 
than now? Mont. B. III. Ch. 8. — TR == 
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they have no Pretence to Diſcernment, but are downright 
living Machines. The Antichamber of an honeſt Citizen is 
ſetout withPrinrs; That of one of better Faſhion is adorn'd 
with Paintings; thoſe of a yet higher Rank add Buſts and 
Statues ; but then thefeare all mute and immoveable: Where. 
as the Antichambers of the Great are crowyded with Statues 
that can do Reverence, and ſometimes ſpeak. There will be 
no Aggravation found in all this, if we remember two 
Things; one is, that I do not ſpeak of all great Men; the 
other, that to deſerve to be called Men, we ought to deſerve 
tobe called rational Creatures. If then ſuch Homage as is 
rational, and proceeds from the Heart, be alone to be va- 
lued, we can be ſaid to receive no more true Homage, than 
in proportion as we are Juſt and Good. Theſe are Qualifi- 
cations whoſe Scarceneſs enhances their Price: There is of. 
ten ſolittle Equity, and Greatneſs of Soul, where there ſhould 
be moſt, that very frequently thoſe who . always to re- 
member that they are defign'd by their Birth for the Happi- 
neſs of thoſe below them, do on the contrary oppreſs them 
with ſo much leſs Regard, by how much more they reckon 
upon their Affection and Patience. 

WHEN, in order to commend any one, we are forced to 
ſupply Virtues which he has not, or to take up with the Ex- 
ternals that ſurround him, and which do truly make no part 
of his Merit, is it not confeſſing that we can find none in 
oy 2 4 are ſuch kind of Panegyricks any thing better than 

atires ö . 

I MOREOVER aſſure the Great of one Truth, which is 
known to all the World but themſelves, and the Vulgar who 
never reflect at all; and that is, That they who make their 
Court with greateſt Submiſſion, are certainly ſuch as love 
them leaſt, and in whom they ought leaſt of all to confide; 
for they who court the Favours of the Great at the Expence 
of their Honour and Honeſty, eſteem Gtandeur too great 4 
Bleffing not to envy them it. To ſee it in the Poſſeſſion of 
another, is to them Torment enough; and they have no 
other way of making themſelves amends, for what they ſuffer 
in flattering thoſe who give them fo much Pain, than by the 
liberty they take in decrying them as ſoon as an" can 
do it with Impunity. Pride is the only Principle of all their 
Condeſcentions; and they ſhew ſuch an abſolute Dependance 
upon their Superiors, only the better to gain their Confidence, 
aud in reality to briug them under Dependance, and to reign 
in their Name, and make them do Whatever they think pro- 

per. It is a Truth of Experience, That fuch as ow to be 
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Maſters, do very oſten live in a Dependance upon thoſe over 
whom they imagine themſelves to rule: So that we have 
frequently two, Maſters; one who appears; and the other 
cage who governs the firſt. This a great Misfortune 
upon the People for each of theſe Maſters are for. making 
the ſame Advantages, as tho” he was ſingle: ; A Magiſtrate 
who knowingly lets himſelf be goyern'd, wants Spirit; but 
he who lets himſelf be govern'd without knowing it, wants 
Underſtanding. Whoeyer. undertakes the Government of 
others, ſhou'd himſelf be govern'd by nothing but Reaſon. 

PERMIT- me to add, That in the midſt bf ſ many Advan- 
tages as ſeem to raiſe the Great infinitely above the Multi- 
tude, in the midſt of their Pride, their Pleaſures, their Power, 
by which they live as they pleaſe, they want in my Opi- 
nion one infinite Advantage, the moſt precious Thing in the 
World, a ſincere Friend, Who is ready and; able to. brin 
them back to a Reliſh of Truth, which their Mind, intoxica- 
ted by continual Flattery, ſeems entirely to have Toſt; which 
would teach them that they are Men; that their Proſperity 
may forſake them; that there is a Difference betwixt obeying 
and being convinced, betwixt yielding to Reaſon and being 
congpee hay AIDE 9 1 bur a Bis: 100 

. W HEN Great Men love, Truth, and „ e 

Virtue is dear to them, when they value Merit . 
wherever it appears, and eſteem a rational 3 
and honeſt Man above all other Conſidera- 15 
tions, I take their Converſation to be of infi © 
nite Service, and I do not think there is any Study from 
which we can.reap ſo much Advantage. The Eſteem and 
Adtniration Which we have for them, makes us regard their 
Approbation, without conſidering its Conſequences, as one 
of the greateſt Bleſſings of Life: In order to pleaſe them, 
we exert all our. Abilities and Faculties: Their Preſence ex- 
cites and ſupports our Attention: We are perfectly Fog: 


- 
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(4) Monſtrabo cujus rei inopi laborent magna faſtigia, quid ornnia 
poſiidentibus deſit. Scilicet illę qui verum dicat& hominem inter men- 
tientes ſtupentem, ipſaque conſuetu ine pro rectis blanda audiendi, ad 
ignorantiam veri perductum, ,yindicetaconſentu conſentuque falſorum. 
---- & abillis quorum unum tunen eſt; una gontentio, blandiſſimè 
fallat ; unde ſecuti iram, quam nemò revocabat, multorum ſanguinem 
hauſerunt, fuſuri noviſſime ſuum, dum flecti non minus turpe exiſ- 
titnant quam vinci, & perpetua credunt quæ in ſummum perducta 
maxime nutant. Sen. de Benef. B. VI. Ch. 30. 
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thoſeè that make it their Endeavour to deceive the 
thoſe that ingenuouſly ſpeak what they think, that it is dan- 


that are, may be truly ſaid to want b 
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ſpe& 8 becauſe we reckon all Faults capital of 
which they are Witneſſes. As they are from their Infancy 
accuſtomed' to all poſſible Politenefs and Delicacy. in Lan- 
guage and Manners, che leaſt Deviation will be perceived 
by them: TREE not to be impoſed upon by Complements 
and T\ rns of Wit; they are too much uſed to them to be de- 
ceived by them. To their great Experience and Diſcern- 
ment, nothing will 8 eliſh but good Senſe and a Juſt- 
neſs of Thought. With our Equals, and much more wich our 
Infe:iors, we ſupply the Defects of our Reaſonings with an 
Obſt nac in maintaining them : But theſe ate Weapons we 
ſrould be afham'd of ufing, and they would be of no Service 
againſt a learned Superior. The Great, who are endued 


© with Penetration, have ſuch frequent Occaſions to make uſe 


of it, and have by that means ſo well learn'd 3 
Om 


8 to uſe any Diſguiſe before them, and it is much the 
in their Preſence really to be what it is our Intereſt to 
appear to be. By this means Sincerity will become natu- 


ral, and we ſhall become like them; for they have no occa- ' 


fion for Diſguiſe, but are by an happy Education from their 
Infancy brought into an abſolute Familiarity with whatever is 
elegant both in Language and Behaviour. It is from them 
we muſt copy the Rules we to obſerve; but for them 
to be perfect, they need only follow their own happy Diſpo- 
ſitions. In my rage: the good Fortune of thoſe that 
have the Opportunities of ſuch Converſation is not enough 
to be valued; they are fach as few can be bleſsd with; they 
Proving they 
are not wanting to themſelves ; For withr to the Great, 
of whom I am ſpeaking, to be an honeſt Man, is the greateſt 
and almoſt the onlyRecommendation theyrequire: They natu- 
rally love thoſe in whom they ſeefuch Qualitications; as they 
eſteem and love in themſelves. 4 
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Of Cuſtom, ef the Air, of Diet, and 


BOHERE is nothing has fo. much r 2p; of 
T - Imaginati- — 22 


Cauſes mention'd in the pre cen 
ng. But in theſe Effects of 
a there is ſomething ſo whimſical as is hardly to be 

SOMETIMES our Attention is leſſened by our being accu- 
ſtomed to any Thing; whereas every Thing that is uncommon 
engages us by its being ſuch. - The Reafon is, that Novelty 
rouzes us, and Cuſtom lulls us afleep ; becauſe thoſe Things 


| we are to excite in us but very feeble Senſations, not 


ſufficient to keep our Faculties awake. By this means it of- 
ten happens that we leave the Subſtance to run after the Sha- 
dow; that we uſually eſteem what we haye not, far above 
what we have; and ſo we make our Lives miſerable by . 
lecting to enjoy theſe, for the ſake of purſuing thoſe: We 
wear our ſelves out with Deſites, When we want nothing but 
to take the Satisfaction of what we poſſeſs already * | 
I' little Value we ſet upon what is near at hand, is one 
of the Reaſons that in Medicines, as well as in Things of 
common Uſe, we are apt to prefer what is far fetch'd, to 
what we have at home. Simples are leſs valued inthe Cauns 
tries where they grow than in diftant Places, tho" it is pro- 
bable Nature may have enrich'd every Soil with whatis moſt 
| H 2 | proper 
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( ) Quicquid exſpectantibus fortuna projetit, id fine ulli voluptate 
demittimus, ſtatim ad rapinam — & attenti. Hoc ſapien- 
ti non r eſt: etiam fi quid obvenit, ſecure excipit ac re- 
ponit. Lætitid fruitur maxima, continua, ſufl. Sen. Ep. LXXII. 

Præcipitat quiſque vitam ſuam, & futuri deſiderio laborat, praſaa 
tium tædio. Id. de Brev. Vit. Cap. 7. | 
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proper for its own Inhabitants. The Exropeans drink the 
Tea of the Chineſe, and the Chineſe drink the Sage of the 
Exropeans.” This little Attention We are uſed to giveth 
Things we have been accuſtomed to from our Infancy, is 
alſo the Reaſon that Authors, that write the Hiſtory of 
their Country, omit an infinite Number of Things, for 
want of which, tho W 2 it not, their Narration 
becomes very obſcure. e ſhould have loſt a great man 
"Ronan: Cuſtoms, if the Grecian Writers had not preſery 
the Memory of them. | 8 
Wr may juſtly refer theſe Omiſſions to the want of At- 
tention, as o their true Original. It is certain that our Sen- 
timents are lively, and our Ideas clear; that they are more 
affecting and 3 in proportion as we are more or 
leſs Attentive. The ſole Impreſſion of Objects is ſome- 
times ſufficient to excite our Attention: This is the Effect of 
ſuch as are new to us. In this caſe we are barely paſſive, 
and our Attention is raiſed without any Pains on our part: 
This is what pleaſes idle Minds, and moſt Men are of this 
Diſpoſition. They are Attentive as long as the Senſation of 
Novelty laſts, and ceaſe to be ſo in n as the Object 
becomes familiar. But if we would make good Uſe of our 
Faculties, and excite them our ſelves to conſider attentively 
the Objects that are moſt familiar to us, they will continue 
to appear exactly as they appear'd to us when they were new; 
nor can it be otherwiſe, ſince they are the ſame, and we ob- 
ſerve them with the ſame ER It will be a ſure 
means of guarding againſt the Emptineſs and Inſufficiency of 
-ObjeQs, if we attend to them ſufficiently ; if we be not 
Taſh in determining their Value; if we take time to conſider 
and know them perfectly; if we ſupply nothing to them, but 
prize them according to their juſt Worth. hen we have 
done all this, let us but preſerve the ſame Degree of Atten- 
tion, and we ſhall find that they are always the ſame, and 
we ſhall like them as well to the laſt, as ever we did at the 


firſt. is ts 2 | | 
*07q <1 71 II. Bor it happens alſo very often, that 
At other Times Men ate prepoſſeſs'd in favour of what they 
it prepoſſeſſes in are accuſtomed to. They are uſed to ſome 
in it Favour. partieular Ideas and Cuſtoms, and approve or 
diſapprove of every Thing as it is agreeable or 
difagrecable to theſe... Bags 
»- THERE-arc ſome Inſtitutions ſo unreaſonable, that it 
they had been to be propoſed at this time of Day, all the 
World would have roſe up againſt them; and yet 1 
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been a long time eftabliſh'd, the going about to alter theleaſt 
Part of them would be attended With the very ſame Clamonr : 
ſuch is the Prevalence of Cuſtom : I am almoſt afraid to =" 
| ledge any Inſtances; for fear of being thought too partial in 
a Work, which is to lay down Rules for univerſal Uſè: 
There is wanting a ſevere Law in Ireland, to prevent the Coun- 
2 Men from faſtning their Horſes to their Carriages by their 
Tails. The Uſe of Coffee, ſo univerſal at preſent, has met 
with great Contradiction in Arabia it ſelf, where it firſt began, 
and which is, as it were, its native Country, nay, it has been 
_ OY => —— « * | wm | d 
HAIR BEG ernor ec the 2 
Appointment of the Sultan of Egypt, 7e K Felix. : 
heard of Coffee, or of the manner of taking it. 282. Ed, Am 
As he was going out of a Moſque one Day, after 1716. 
Evening Prayer, he obſer d in à Corner of it o 
4 Company of People drinking Coffee, who were to ſpend the 
'Night there in ＋ and was much offended at it. He 
thought at firſt they had been drinking Wine : Nor was his Sur- 
prize much diminiſb d after they had explain'd to him the Uſe 
and Virtues of this Liquor. On the contrary, after they had 
inform'd him how much it was in uſe at Mecca, and what 
Merriment paſs'd at the publick Places where it was ſold, he 
was of Opinion, that Coffee was intoxicating, at leaſt, that it 
conduced to Things forbidden by the Law. 
Fon this Reaſon, after having ordered theſe People to 
out of the Moſque, with. an Order never to meet again for 1 
future upon the like Occaſion, he convened the next Day a great 
Aſſembly of Officers of Fuſtice, and — the Law, toge- 
ther with the Prieſts, and moſt eminent Men of Mecca, to 
whom he communicated what he had obſerved the Night before 
in the Moſque, and what he war inform'd happen d frequently 
in the public Coſfee-Houſes; adding, that be was reſolved to 
remedy this Aluſe, upon which.be' was: deſirous finſt to know 
therr Opmons, Qt.) 1 ie IV Aden. 
Tut Doctors agreed that the publick Coffee- Honſes wanted 
Regulation, as being contrary to the Lato of pure Mahometa- 
nitm ; and declared, that with reſpeet to Coffee, it was neceſſa- 
at leaſt tot. xumine whether it ʒuat not hurtful either to the 
Body or. the Mind; zube ther it did not by its bad Qualitits-0r cas 
ſion thoſe Diſorders in queſtion. Hur if it did not, it-would be 
ſufficient to pat bythe Public Hiutſes where it mad fold. © The 
Concluſron:was tu take the Advice uf the Phyſicians. >," vt © 
Tux Godernor call'd in two; duo auere Brothers, Natives 


af Perlia, and eſteem d the moſt celebrated Bhyfucians iu Mecca,. 
** 1 XL > H 3 5 
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1 F 6 ee mean Abilities, and better rłill d in —— * 
One of them bad even writ . 

Co jealbus perhaps (ſays our Author) 4 le 11 77 4 it 

\ſhowid ſpoil their Fractjce; ſo they did not Jail to cer That 

- the Berries, of which affe was made; were cold and dry, ang 


conſequence very judicial ro Mens "Health. 
2 y x ren of * Ae Ae 


bly replied, That 7 an 
entient Arabian Phyſician _ ou Authority ft in 4 
Book of bis, concerning 2 Simple earcines and | Diez, theſe 
Berries were attenuating and ng, and conſequently could 
rot have the —_—_— juſt now aſcribed to them. The Remark 
was judicious ; for upon occaſion of this Diſpute, all the Pbyſi- 
foe of. the preſent ga e dv agree, according to the 2 
ngiazlah, That Coffee,; 10 and dry "2, ot cold and 
| ah yore Db Diamante 
= - advanced, replied, That Bengiatlah was a perfect ſtranger to 
Fr the Berries in queſtion ; that thoſe he treated of were mdeed 
; walled by the ſame ' Naw but were of a quite different Nature; 
and ſo without tali 927 more 2 10 prove this, th 
dreſs d themſelves 5 wiſts, and declare, That! if boy 
was reckon'd amongſt Things that were ir erent, and free © 


for ——— et ſince it was apt to lead to 
5 8 allowed x tbe . 1775 jt way for e Made 


be to hold it amlawful 

THis Determination obtain'd all their Suffr 
penal, exther out of "Prejudice, or falſe Zeal, ad ey 27 to 
effrm, That Coffec had ada diſturbd heir Brain - Ome 
of the Af tans even maintain d, That it intoxicated like 
Wine. N. 1 embly a laugbing; rage wry 
ro make this Judgment r ary to have drunk 
¶ ine, which is expreſly forbidden by the Mahometan Relegion. 
He was ad, whether be bad ever drunk any M ine; and he 
bad the Imprudence tu auſwer in the Affirmative ; which Confeſ- 
lion condemm d him to. the Baſtmado, the P unifoment appropri- 
ated by Mahomet to the Violators of his Law, 
Jux Mufti of Mecca only, « Divine and Lawyer by Pro- 
fa an, undertook with Heat the Defence of Coffee 2 the 


mination of the Ale _— _ te 
. re was ſet on by his 2 Man: Bat "Bas a} 


the Mufti we Bobs ervd 
70 — as 2 Fr Zealots load bim X; Semen * ak 


. COFFEE was candemn d ſolemuiy, 4 4 T bing forbidden 
by the Law; and this Sentence of — Was dreſs'd 


| AS. Terms, vd e — a\kind of Triumph aver 
7 which N to be redreſ'd. 1. Feverag 


25 7 $8 Doctor. 
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actors. ſigned. it together with the 8 and [c ſent it away 
2 artant diſs << to the Sultan of Egypt gypt bis Maſter. 
e ſame time Me 40 d au Order, expreſly 5 orbid- 
ad the Sellin + Drinkmg ef Coffee, whether in publick or 
in private, be Penal — tbem Ip frank reſs 
the Law, 4 Pate, 2 47 was follow'd by and 

wy tation 0 x the Officers of. Fu uſtice, 8 Jon 10 all 

þ aj ublich Coffee-Honſes, and burnt 4 tt Coffee they could 

fund there as well as in the Merchants Warebouſes, 

hug HE = 1 of Coffee, who, were very numerous, could 
Fever ubunt this P rabibitian : T hey continued t2 drink it in 
their ouſes, "being otherwiſe per 1 aded that the Aſſembly had 
fe d wrong ; aud that the Condemnation was unjuſt, ſince 
it had paſi d without the Conſent of the Mufti. However, 
12 of er being ſurpriz'd in his Houſe im the Fact, was de 

ſevere i * N a and led thro p 
lick P ou au A 

BYT 7 2 Gy not of l Daration; for the Sultan 


of K S N om approvmg of the indiſcreet Leal of his Go-" 
veruor 1 — was ſur prix d that be ſhould dare to con- 
demm a h o mach in favour at Cairo: the Capital of his 
n! ere there were Doctors of mach greater Autbo- 


ty than t 5 2 at Mecca, and who fag not found any thing in 
= Uſe of Coffee contrary to the L 

TRE Sultan ordered hi 88 20 revoke bis Probibition, 
and to employ bis Authority again . Diſorders only, if there 
were. guy, committed in the C aee- ; adding, that becanſe 
it Was Poſſible to abuſe the very 5 even the Water of 
the Fountain Zerumem *, 72 oo He by all Muſſulmen, it 
was wot for that Reaſon weceſſ ary. abſolutely to forbid them. 

TAE Governor was oblig'd gain? ainſt bis Will to obey. Nor 
was this the only Satisfaction 1 ultan procur d for Peo- 
ple of Mecca; for this ſame Governor, ſo ſcrupulous in 2 
earance, this Mabometan Phariſee, was an Extortioner, an 
2 pablieł Robber ; whom his Succeſſor, having Orders to brin 
72 40 an Account for hit Conduct ſemenc d ta 4 6 A458 ag 
the Tear after. His Brother kill d Masch ta avoid the like Fate. 

Tux Arabian Aurbor adds, That :he two Perſian P 
2 who bore ſo 3 4 Part i in the Prohibition of Caffee, 


alſo to an ma I, Being 2 at Mecca 
fer 

* The Fountain or Pit Lerurem, ES is that 
which God diſcover d in the Wilderneſs in favour of and Iſhmaecl, 


after Abraham was oblig'd to withdraw with his Son. It is in the Body 
of the Temple of Mecca; the Mahometans drink of it out of Devotion, and 
gib, great Virtwes to ie. (This Note is the Author's of the Voyage.) 
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after the Re-eſtabliſhment of that Liquor, they retir' d to Cairo; 
where being convicted of curſing the Perſon of Selim, the 2 
Emperor of the Turks of that Name, who made a Conqueſt 
of Egypt, they were executed by his Order. DATE OD Wt 
© AFTER he Re-eſtabliſhment of Coffee at Mecca, till the 

Year 1524, it met with no Contradiction; but in that Tear the 
Cadj, or Chief Fudge of the Place, fant up all the Coffee. 
Houſes, upon account of the Diſorders committed there, with- 
ont hinarmg private Perſons from drinking it in their own 
Honſes. Hs Succeſſor, however, permitted the Coffee-Houſes 
to be opened again; and every body behaved themſelves with ſo 
much Modeſty and good Order, that the Magiſtrate was never 
after oblig*d to make uſe of his Authority. 
© IT is true, that in the Year of Hegira, 950, there arriv'd 
at Mecca, by the Caravan of Damas; an Order of Soliman 
the Great 20 drink no more Coffee. But this Order was hardly 
ever put in Execution; for it was ſoon known that it had been 
granted only unawares, at the Requeſt of a Lady of the C ourt, 
ſomething vver-ſcrupulons with reſpect to this Liquor, © 

For the reſt, the Sultan of gypt, who bad ordered his 

Governor of Mecca to revoke his indiſcreet Prohibition of C 
fee, conſulted his Doctors of the Law upon this Point, who 
'gave their —_ in Writing, and prov'd, by ſubſtantial Rea- 
ons, the Fallacy of that Condemnation, and the Ignorance of 
thoſe that had paſs'd it; which eſtabliſp d the Uſe of Coffee at 
Cairo pon a much ſtronger Foot than ever. But im the End 
= ew City alſo met with a great deal of Tronble upon this 
SY e N 7 Fa J p 68 * e e Wi 1 
ö Pats was in the Year 1523 of the Chriſtian Ara, in 950 
of Hegira. "A? firſt a ſernpuloas Doctor was pleas'd to fate a 

weſtion in theſe Words, and ſend it to the other Doctors: 
What is your Opinion of the Liquor call'd Coffee, which 
is drank in Company under thi Notion of its wy lawful 
to be taken, notwithſtanding it gives occafion to Diſorders 
of great Importance, intoxicates the Head, and is prejudi- 
cial to the Health? Is it lawful, or unlawful? At the bottom 
of the Queſtion was bis own Opiniin ſign' d, That the Uſe of 
Coffee' is unlawful, ' Nor one of his Brethren were of his 
Opinion, becauſe it mas obvious Coffee had not thoſe bad Qua- 
lities he aſctib*d to it. So that this gave no Shock at all to a 
| Lars ſe untverſally receid, 

BU about ten Years after, a Preacher held forth ſo 
hay als againſt the Uſe of C — at 4 T hing prohibited 
the Law, maintaining that thaſe who drank it could not b 
rue Mualſulmeu, that a: great Mob of his n ar their 

en Kl err nit wan, going 
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ng out of the Moſque, fell upon the Coffee-Houſes, broke the 
TG and Pier 4 00 the C ompany they yn} there. 
_ UgoN this there were two Parties form'd in the City; 
one of which maintained that C offee was prohibited by the 
Lau, the other that it was not. But the Fudge in Chief ba- 
ving conven'd an Aſſembly of all the Doctors, to have their 
Opinions, they all unanimouſly declared that the Queſtion had 
been already determined their Predeceſſors in favour of 
Coffee; that they were all of the ſame Sentiment; and that 
there was nothing farther neceſſary than only to reſtrain' the 
extravagant Heat of the Zealots, and the Indiſcretion of i 
rant Preachers. I he Fudge who preſided, and was of the 
ſame Opinion, immediately order'd all the Afembh to be ſerved 
with Coffee, and took' ſome himſelf ; an 2 which pre- 
ſently compos d all Contraverſies, and made Coffee more fa- 
ſhionable than before. Fron 
HowEVER, the Officer of the Policy having found four 
Tears after a great Company at a publick Coffee-Houſe in the 
Night, during the og of Ramadam, or Mahometan Lent, 
committed them to Priſon, and ordered them to be baſtina- 
dued the next Day, not upon the Account of the Unlawfulneſs 
of Coffee, but for drinking.t. publickly in a Time of Devotion, 
and at an unſeaſonahle Hour. _ 7 EW 1 
After. all that paſi d with reſpect to Coffee, the moſt Scru- 
pulous had but a poor Reaſon to alledge, That it ought to be probi- 
bited, becauſe it is drapk — 6 ompanies in the ſame Man- 
ner as ine. But their Mouth is eaſt 17 with the Exam- 
ple of Mahomet himſelf, who drank Milt in the Company of 
Friends, in the ſame Manner as Coffee is drunk. ----- 
AT the Time when this Cuſtom was moſt 
prevalent in Conſtantinople, the Imams and Page 296. 
Officers of the Moſques made a great Clamour | 
that: they were deſerted whilſt all the Coffee-Houſes were 
continually crowded. | The Derviges and Prieſts murmured 
di it extremely; and at laſh tbe P reachers fell foul upon C Fee, 
not only, affirming that: it was unlawful, but that it was a 
much greater Jin to go to 4 W 0a than to a Tavern. 
AFTER a great deal of Noiſe and wſeleſs Declamation, all 
the Prieſts united to obtain a ſolemn Condemnation of this Li- 
guor. In order to it they were pleas d to maintain, That Coffee 
roaſted is a ſort of a Coal; and that every Thing which had'the 
leaſt Relation to a Coal, was forbidden by the Law, Upon 
this they, drew up a 2 in Form, and preſented it to the 
Mufti, with a Requeſt that he wo Id determine it, according 
co the- Duty of his Uf... 
Zunft : g Tu E 
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Tur Mufti, without giving bimfalf the Trouble of examin- 
jo ir ot wy Diefficnlties, pave a Determination couformable te ths 
the 


92 — that Coffee was probibized 
the Law of Pris) and oþ 


+» THE Authority of the Mufti is beld in ſuch Eftcem, hat 
i not permitted to call in doubt —— terminations. Sg 
all the Coſfee-Honſes were immediately , and the Offi- 
#ers of the Policy ordered to prevent a arin g of Coffee in 
e Manner ſoever, 

YET norwith auding the Rigour that was aud in the Exe« 
extion of this rder, they could never entirely prevent the 
Uſe of it in private. Amurath III. again indulged a Li- 
berty with regard to' a Thing ſo agreeable, and which — 
believed — not contrary to Kebigiow; / fo that it was 41. 
law'd to be drank in Mew's own Houſes, and grew more and 
more in Eſteem. At laſt the Officers of the Policy ſeeing thore 
was no Remedy, were content for à certain fs to perm it 
10 be ſold, provided it was not in publick; fo that it was allow'd 
3 \ ſhunting ap the: hene, * 

ac 48 
; ni wanted bis little to eftabliſh by 22 i rbe pub · 
lick Coffee- Houſes. It happened that a new err · 
prulons, or more wiſe than This Predeceſſor, dec an 
that Coffe ought not to be loobd npon as 4 Coal; and that 
the Liquor of it was not prohibited by the Lew, 
this Declaration the Zealots, Preachers %* Mufti himſelf,” and 


ers, far _ + exclaimmg ge uſt Coffee, took 18 them · 
felves, and Example was x; oh follow'd y * 
whole Court and 2 


W ſee by this,” chat in all Times, and in all Places, 
Men. have been Men; that they have made Cuſtom their 
Rule, and their Prejudices their 1e ; that in all Ages, 
and in all Nations ** have made Religion a Cover to 
their Ignorance, t e, and chair Vanity. It is 
infinitely more Sandslew to find that not only Turks, 
= even Chriſtians alſo are guilty of theſe Enormities. | 
DMS conſecrates Faihions,, and binds us even in 
Tings moſt indifferent. The Uſe of Forks has formerly 
orbidden in a certain celebrated Congr 


eprom nd ee ane the Cauie ot theſe Iitndune. 


: We love our ſelves, and by that Means are in love with 
our Ideas, our Opinions, and our Manners. It is extreme · 


ty difficult to put off our Prejudices, in order to examine 


nmpartially the Sentiments of others. It is difficult to correct 
que Ideas, or change our Manners ;-we give à very un- 


willing 
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Scr. I. the Art of TuIN TIN CG. Toy 
willing Attention to what tends to condemn and reform 
us. Grjeclions are almoſt always troubleſome: We 
them our Attention; and by that means — 
Ideas of them. Few People have the Juſtice and Reſolu- 
tion to conceive clearly the Opinions of their Adverfaries : 
They run them over ſuperficially, and add or diminiſh as 
3 proper. (6) > bus 194 19% 

| GREAT Part of Men of Letters propoſe nothing 
more to themſelves, Dey ue to paſs their Lives in quiet, 
and with as much of the Enjoyments of Fortune as they 
can poſſibly compaſs. * Upon every Queltion, they begin 
with enquiring whether the Affirmative or Negative is more 
conformable to the Cuſtom of the Place they live in; that 
they may, according to 10 prudent and convenient a Par- 
tiality, regulate the Attention they are to give to Proofs, 
and the C they are to ſhew to Objections. 

T'xERE are others, who being led by a Spirit of Contradic- 
tion, and an Ambition of obtaining a Name, do at firſt ſetti 
out in their Studies, make it their Buſmeſs to diſtingui 
themſelves fromthe common Forms ; and inſtead inning 
by learning what is already known, or at leaſt thonght'to be 
known, and; examining 1t 1 
vouchſafe * Ear to it, or at beſt, if they do, it is only 
forthe fake of the Pleaſure of oppoling it. Prepoſleſſion and 
—_— = commonly very bad Guides, and always to 
| pe . | ö 4 | 

Wu EN our Idleneſs has the Aſcendant over our Vani- 
ty, then we follow in the common Train, and are gently 
led by the Sentiments and Example of others, and entirely 
obedient to the Force of Cuſtom. When our Vanity is 


uppermoſt, then we ſeek to diſtinguiſh our ſelves, and love 


to purſue unbeaten Paths: But when our Reaſon is ſuperior, 
then we are without Prepoſſeſſion for hat is old, and with- 
out Fondneſs for what is new; without having any View 
of making our ſelves beloved for our Complaiſance, or ad- 
mired for our Diſcoveries, we apply our ſelves ſolely to 
think juſtly, and to ſee clearly. 

TnkExx are an infinite many People, who, if you ask them 
bare our, do'thig, or that, will make no other Anſwer than that 
it is the Cuſtom: If you ask them why they follow the Cuſtom, 
they will reply, our Fathers taught us ſo to do. But is it al- 
Ways to followthe Road our Fathers have pointed out 

e gre vt 7 2 7; 1: e 
(5) Inter ſtudia verſandum eſt & inter Autores ſapientiæ, ut quay, 
fits diſcamus, nondum inyenta acquiramus. Sen. Ep. CIV. 


ly, do not ſo much as 
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to us? Upon this Queſtion ſome will determine point 
blank, that we ought to follow it without Contradiction; 
but ochers, who would appear more refined, diſtinguiſh up- 
on it, and affirm,” That there is a great Difference betwixt 
- What their Fathers have preſcribed and practi and what 
the Anceſtors of other People have appointed. If you preſs 
them yet farther, and demand the Reaſons of this Diſtine- 
tion and Preference, they will either fall into a Fit of 
Laughter, or Anger, according as they believe you their 
Friend, or their Adverſary. Theſe are at leaſt in ſome cer- 
tain Countries Truths of every Day's Experience. | 
- A GREAT many Things are done without knowing 
-why; and yet they are done: And the oſtener they are re- 
peated, and the oftener they are ſeen done, with ſo much the 
more Obſtinacy are they continued. Every one encourages 
"himſelf by the great Number of thoſe that accompany him 
in — Errors, and they all rely upon the Example one of 
another. | etre 


alin III. TAX Prepoſicſhons of Men for the 
"The Uſefulneſs Objects they are accuſtomed to, have ſome- 
of Prepoſſeſſipns, times ſuch excellent Conſequences, that it 
* (tht would induce: one to believe them to be an 
Impreſſion of the Divine Architect, who has by this Means 
contriy d a Supply to the Weakneſs: of our Reaſon. The 
common Sort of People know ſo little of the Uſe of Rea- 
ſon, that if their Prepoſſeſſions, and the Force of Cuſtom, 
did not bind them to their Families, their Baws, and their 
Country, we ſhould ſee ſuch a Degree of Indolence and 
Uncertainty amongſt them, as would be attended with con- 
ſtant Diſorders throughout the whole Race of Mankind. 
But becauſe this Iuſtinct is very apt to run out to an Exceſs, 
it is neceſſary to be very careful in regulating it by Reaſon, 
our Actions being no farther commendable than juſt in pro- 
portion as they are govern'd by this. 
hg IV. FRAVELS, and the Hiſtories of them, 
The Remedies. by acquainting us with the different Opinions 
1 and Manners of ſo many Countries and par- 
ticular People, Who have lived, and do now live upon the 
Surface of our Earth, will remedy theſe bad Effects of 
Cuſtom, provided we do but ſufficiently attend to them, 
and conſider that there is hardly a Man, or an Opinion, or 
a Cuſtom ſo ridiculous, but you find: ſome Mixture of 
Good in them together with the Bad; as, on the contrary, 
there is nothing ſo excellent, but is yet capable of a farther 
Hegree of Perfection, The Imagination, by being brought 
8 re men 2 wr Aud 
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into the Acquaintance of different Objects, in order to 
heighten its Excellencies, and excuſe its Defects, will at 
laſt be accuſtom'd to Variety, and will ceaſe to be ſtartled 


with any Thing new and extraordinary; (e) and, in the toom 


of the Blindneſs of its Prejudices, will ſucceed a true Sa- 
tisfaction and Complaiſance. | | 
W ſhould very early accuſtom our ſelves to diſtinguifh 
upon every Subject the Good from the Bad. Cuſtomy by 
being oppos'd againſt Cuſtom, will no longer impoſe upon 
us; nor ſhall we reject what is contrary to our own Ulage, 
without a very fair and ſtrict Examination. G 
THOSE that have never travell'd themſelves, n6r read 
the Hiſtory of the Travels of others, look upon the Cu- 
(toms of their own Nation as a perfect Model for all the 
World to follow. They go farther, and believe themſelves 
to be the favourite Objects of Heaven: Each People 
think themſelves only worthy of its Conſideration and 
Favours. If it were not for the fatal Conſequences of 
theſe Prepoſſeſſions, it would make one laugh to ſee Men 
prefer themſelves one to another, and mutu ly deſpiſe one 
another, without any manner of Reaſon. It ſometimes 
happens, that an Auditory is confirm'd in ſuch like Preju- 
dices by the Pains the Preacher takes to awaken them to 
Gratitude to their Maſter, from the Conſideration that they 
have been the particular Objects of his Mercy and Good- 
neſs. 4 KATH * 
HE that would perfectly enlighten himſelf, and benefit 
by every Thing, and compleat his Taſte upon a true Foun- 
dation of what he — find _ in — World, muſt I 
to every Thing, read every Thing, and examine every Thing, 
with the ſame Spirit as the . — diſpatch'd by the Re? 
man Senate, maybe ſuppos'd to have examin'd the Laws and 
Cuſtoms of Greece. They were not to be prejudic'd in fa- 
your of any Legiſlator, or any People; they were to look 
upon every Thing with the ſame Eyes, and examine every 
hing with the ſame Liberty. It is ridiculous to be taken 
up with the Cuſtoms of our own Nation : We are Citizens 
of the Univerſe. What fignifies it of whom I learn, if I 
do but learn? Gold is acceptable out of whatever' Mine it 
comes; and there is no Hand can make Poiſon agreeable, 


| becauſe no Hand can change the Nature of ft. e may 


be prepoſſeſd'd in favour of all ſorts of Subjects, and ſhould. 


* 
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ce Ex omni Hatione fi 3 Philoſophid Iongiſtimd aver a ell, euere 


aliquid conor, & utile efficere, Sen. Eb. L VIII. 
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if | he could enter into their Hearts, and a 
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therefbfe be always upon our Guard; and we may alſo be- 
nefit by them all, and ſhould therefore not run over any 
thing too haſtily: Oftentimes a ridiculous Humour, whi 

we.ſhould never have perceiv'd in our felves, is diteover d 
in its true Light by our Obſervation of it in others; and 
ſometimes we form our ſelves to Vittue by the Example of 
others, which pms, without this Inducement, we never 


ſhould have thought | Gr: 
e V. ONE of the principal Characters which 
The Force of the diſtinguiſh great Minds from the Vulgar, is, 
12 _ that theſe always approve, without reatoning, 
22 e Whatever is conformable to their own Me- 
qair'd thods of Thinking or Acting, and reject what- 
ee ever is contrary to them: Whereas thoſe are 
above this Prejudice; and abſtracting from them what Cu- 
itom has made le or diſagreeable, they examine all 
Things in themſelves as tho? they were all equally new, or 
equally familiar to them. (4) 18 4 
THe true Force of the Mind does further, in my Opi. 
nion, conſiſt in its being able to quit the preſent Condition 
it is in, and to ſuppoſe it ſelf in another in Which it really 
is not; to place it ſelf in what Situation it pleaſes, and to 
look upon Things from ſach Points of View, and on ſuch 
Sides, not as offer themſelves firſt, but ſuch as it is p 
to examine them by. When a great Genius. asks elf, 
Which of any two Opinions he ſhould prefer, if, without con 
fidering which is new or old, they were thew only immediately 
to be broach'd, as the firſt time of their being mention'd ; he 
has the Power to examine them with the ſame Diſintereſted - 
neſs, as tho' in effect he had never heard of them before. 
When be asks himſelf, In caſe be were in the ſame Diſpofi- 
toms with ſome others he ſees, what Arguments would be moſt 
likely to ail with him; He enters into their Sentiments, 
as tho they were actually his own, and ſees every thing that 
is capable of confirming or changing: them, as as 
ctually tranſ- 
form himſelf into their Condition: So that the Rules wre 
have laid down againſt the Prejudices of Cuſtom, conduce 
as much to the Skill of an Orator, as to the Exactneſt of 
our Judgment, and the Equity of our Deciſions. To know 
bow to put one's ſelf into the Place of a ſtupid and obſtinate 


: 1 
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(4) Magni eſt ingenii revocare mentem 4 ſenſibus & cogitatipnem 
4 conſuetucne abducere, Cle. Dit. ©, L. © © 
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Man, and who, beſides all this, has been very ill educated, is the 
true way to diſcover how to enlighten andconvince him, | 
VI. To acquire this Force, needs nothing „ f 
but our fincere Endeavours. The great Au- B Lau | 
thor of Nature has ſ6 prudently order'd it,  ,u; 5 
that, by a juſt Recompence, good Habits be- | | 
come more eaſy the more they are practiſed, and by a juſt 
Puniſhment ill Habits, the-more we give our ſelves up to 
them, the more difficult they are to be conquer'd. wy 
Stex then the Power of Cuſtom is ſo great, we 
eafily ſee of what Conſequence it is to confirm our ſelves in 
— Habits, in which, as we have before obſery'd, Natural 
ic does conſiſt, and in general ro acquaint our ſelves be- 
times with the Maxims that lead to Truth and Wiſdom, that 
is, with the Rules of our Thoughts and of our Morals. We 
ſhall: make them natural to us, and at laſt find the Practice of 
them very eaſy, if upon every Occaſion we immediately 
enquire how far we are ſhort of them, and what Advantages 
we may receive from them. On the contraty, nothing is of 
worſe Conſequence; than to conſider them as Matters of 
Spectilation, and almoſt perfeUly indifferent, without giving 
our ſelves the Trouble of making any Application of them: 
I is this that makes ſo many Logicians reaſon ſo unjuſtly, 
and ſo Caſuiſts behave ſo — Morality is 
ly in their Mouth, but never in their Practice: They 
content themſelves with giving Rules to others, with remark- 
ing and criticiſing upon them; and as to themſelves, they 
ſtick at nothing, but entirely give way to their Inclinations, 
being not more-ſeyere upon others than they are indulgent to 
themſelyes: They condemn Men by wholeſale and retale, and 
think their Zeal in ſo doing is to them ſufficient Satisfaction: 
They are ſo blind as to think this Contradiction betwixt 
their Words and Actions is not to be perceiv'd; but are 
incurable, becauſe having had their Remedy a long Time, 
without being the better tor it, they are harden'd againſt the 
Virtue of it; like thoſe, Who having made a too frequent 
and unſeaſonable Uſe of corporeal Medicines, receive no 
Benefit from them when they come to have occaſion for 
them. It is, without doubt, one of the moſt unfortunate 
Errors we can be guilty of, to accuſtom our ſelves to lay 
down Rules, without following the m. ' Nothing is more 
eaſy than to propoſe good Laws; and it was proper it ſnould 
be leſs eafy to r good Exampies. — . 7 
ci noa zul. Fan Kabi | Ut XC CA E. 
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Flas openi eſt in eo, ut pwpolitz caſtodias, quim ut honeſtz 
Noponas. Sen. Ep. XVI. | 3 
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- WE. ought-to be alarmed at every Thing that leads te ſo 
fatal an Habit, tho' it be neyer ſo diſtant. As ſoon as ever 
we have underſtood the U ſefulneſs of any Maxim, we gught 
immediately to make uſe of it; for fear we ſhould acauſtom 
our ſelves to look upon it with Indifference. He whodefery 
the Application of any Rule till to-morrow, ſeems to be 
dut little acquainted with the Heart of Man, which loves 
to be always projecting, but never putting in Execution; 
The whole Lite of a great many People is ſpent in promiſing 
themſelves that they will become, what they never do be- 
come. (f) When in reading we meet with any Maxim that 
may be of uſe, we.ſhould take it for our on, and make an 
immediate Application of it, as we would by the Advice of 
a Friend whom we have purpoſely-conſulted, 
By Means of this Cuſtom of regarding Rules as Matters 
of Speculation, rather than of Application, we ,often ſec 
People of the laſt Degree of Credulity preaching up Circum- 
tes ion to others, and Men of a childiſh I imerouſneſs 
{peaking of the Contempt of Death, and of Reſignation to 
Providence in the moſt couragious Terms, and with the 
moſt compoſed - Countenance. They fee clearly into the 
Faults of others, and are blind to their own: The Mer- 
chant that cheats all he can, complains. that the Magiſtrate 
fells his Juſtice; and the Magiſtrate cries out upon the Ex- 
tortion of the Merchant at the fame time that he is a great 
deal more unjuſt himſelf, and ſells in Secret, what it is: a 
Shame to ſet a Price upon, Juſtice and the Rewards of Me- 
Tit... l 239777 1 | 93045 ni innen jor! 
Wx ſhall better confirm our ſelves in the Habit of practi- 
ſing theſe Precepts, if, in our Attention to every Lhing we 
hear or ſee, we do but take care to obſerve that the Errors of 
Men, both in their Diſcourſe and Conduct, always ſuppoſe 
4 Neglect of theſe Rules. But the Faults of otherg ill be 
of ſo much the more Seryice in reminding us of theſe Rules, 
by how much the more we place our true Felicity in the 
Obſervation of them. To think juſtly, and to live wiſely, 
to know. Truth, and to practiſe Virtue, is che undoubted 
and eſſential Foundation of our Happineſs: All the reſt do 
but border upom it, and are no more than Amuſements, and 
flight Helps towards eſtabliſhing our Satisfaction. It ig by 
this Way that we muſt become Philoſophers in Reality, and 
| me a is "oP Pl br 0 <a ICS r 
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Y Recognoſce fingulos, conſidera univerſos; nullius non vita 
ſpectat in craſtinum. —Quid in hoe fit mali, quæris? infmitum: non 
enim vivunt, ſed vict uri funt ;-amniagifferunt.” Ep. XI. V. AD 
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t only in Name; and inſtead; of diſhonouring this Title 
tn Babbling, we ſhall render our ſelves. worthy of it, 
and even do an Honour to it. (g) Thoſe whoſe Studies learn 
them only to ſpeak, and not to live,, are only Grammarians, 
and not! hilolophers, 9 11158 or 10 0 19111 
4 0 21216; ul 2 Eng. _ Tnxkx 
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(g) Ilud admoneo, auditionem Philoſophorum, lectionemque ad 
propoſitum beatæ vitæ trahendam ; non ut verba priſca aut ficta cap- 
temus, & tranſlationes improbas, ue dicendi, ſed ut profutura 
præcepta, & magnificas voces, & qua mox in rem transfe- 
rantur. Siciſta diſcamus, ut quæ fuerunt verba, ſint opera. Nullos 
autem pejùs mereri de omnibus mortalibus judico, .quam qui Philo- 
ſophiam velut aliquod Artificium venale didicerunt; qui aliter vivunt, 
quam vivendum- eſſe > 3 Exempla enim ſeipſos inutilis diſ- 
1 i non vitio quod inſequuntur obnoxli 
Ep. bebt 8 prep 28 
7% e Lethim | of the Advancement he has made, not by the 
Teſtimony of his Memory, but of his Life: Let him, when he has 
earn d any thing, put it into an hundred different Lights, and apply 
it to as ifterent Subjects, to ſee if he has taken it right, and 
made it y his on. Mont; B. I. Chap. 27. . 
According to the preſent Method of Teaching, it is no wonder 
« if neither the Scholars nor the Maſters attain to greater Abilities, 
« tho' they become more learned. The Truth is, that the Care and 
« Expence of our Fathers go no . farther than to furniſh our Heads 
« with Knowledge: As _ Ja and Virtue you hear little 
« enough of them. If one n 
« learned Men! And another, wy Men! The firſt would 
« infallibly draw all their Eyes and Reſpect. There would be a 
third wanting to cry, O ye ſenſeleſs Wretches! Our firſt Enqui 
« js, Does he underſtand Greek and Latin? Does he write in V 
* or Proſe? But the principal Queſtion ſhould be, whether he is be- 
< come. wiſer and better; and this is always put laſt. We ſhould en- 
« quire who is the beft learned, not who is the moſt learned. We 
e take Pains only to fill our Memory, and leave our Underſtanding and 
Conſcience quite empty. | 


elf the Mind does not take a better Biaſs, if the Judgment does 
not become ſtronger, I had rather my Scholar ſhould have ſpent 
* his Time in playing at Tennis; for this at leaſt would makethe Bod 


„more active. After fifteen or ſixteen Years have been ſpent at 
you find the Youth return the moſt unfit for B that gan be: 


All you will think him improv d in, is, that his Latin an Greet 


have made him a greater Fool and Coxcomb than he was When he 
«« went from home. Inſtead of bringing back a Mind well fill d, it 
proves to be only puffed up. Theſe Maſters are the only Perſons 
* that not only do not mend what is committed to their Care, as Car- 
: Mr arena do, but make it worſe, and yet are paid for & 
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Turk are two Sorts of Sciences: The ohe is confined td 
Speentation; the other extends farther to Praftice : Thet 
i816 Neceiſfty of making an Habit of the firſt. When 
you have once clearly comprehended a Propoſi oſition in Geo- 
metry, for inſtance, or the Solution of A Phenomenon iti 
natural Philoſophy, and have conſider'd it over and over, 
fo often-as to * — WAGER yon 
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em, ad meliora convertere: quia hoc tempus idoneum eſt laboribus 

idoneum agitandis per ſtudia ingeniis, & exercendis per Opera 

ribus. ood pes, ſegnius & languidius eſt, & Laake To 

que toto agamus animo, & omiſſis ad que — 
y unam laboremus: ne hanc tem pans perniciſſimi ccleritatem, em, dee 
| tinere non poſſumus, xeliti demùm intelligamus a ol 

tanquam optimus dies-phceat,.&' Ry in + pre — Quod fugit 
occupandum eſt. Hoc non cogitat ille, qui Gtammatici oculis Car 
men iſtud legit, ideb optimum quemque primum eſſe diem, quia ſu- 
beunt morbi, quia ſenectus premat, & adhuc adoleſcentiam cogitanti- 
bus ſupra caput eſt: {ed ait, Virgilium ſemper una ponere motbos & 
ſenectutem, non - Mehexculs/!1 thr eritõ . Senectus enim inſanabilis 


morbus eſt. Præterea, inqui 1 154. . 11 
n em pax. 36 ol 
cape 45 2 Yr 0. p19 gi f i 
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Non eſt guivd mireris. ex idem maberii ir quemque ſtudiisapt 
colligere. In eodem prato bos herbam * canis leporem, 'Ciconta 
hcertum. Cùm Giceronis libros de Nen —— Philologus 
aliquis, hinc Grammaticus, hinc Philoſophiæ deditus: alius aliò curam 
ſuam mittit. Philoſophus admiratur, contra juſtitiam dici tam multu 
potuiſſe. Cum ad hanc eandem lectionem Philologus acceſſit, hor 
2 duos Romanos reges eſſe, quorum alter patrem non habet, 
alter matrem. Nam de Servi matre — Anti yr — 
F r dicitur. Sen. E. CVIII. 
Ves quidem illa 4 Arenen dem Werür G recht -fackendi de bend di 
8 2. magiltra, neque disjuncti doctores, ſed iidem erant 'vivendi præ- 
| ceptores atque dicendi, ut ile apud Homerum Phenix, qui ſe à Peleo pa- 
trè Athilli juveni comittm eſſe datum TRIAD"; ut * eficeret 
oratotem verborum actoremque ferum. 
Diſſidium illud extitit quafi 1 4 atque dans ndum fans & 
inatile, & reprehendendum, ut nos ſapere, alii * A 
Cie de Orat. Lib, III. 1 


an 
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ſhall have occaſion for it, this is ſufficient. But it is not ſo 
with the Precepts of Morality, and the Rules of Logic: 
they muſt take Poſſeſſion of the Heart and Underſtanding; 
the Faculties muſt be moulded and framed according to them, 
and will by this Means be made to obſerve them by their on 
natural Tendency and Inclination, without any occaſion for 
reflecting on them: We ſhall never come at the Fruits of 
them, if we once content our ſelves with barely comprehend- 
ing them. (i) We muſt make them our own, by applying 
them to an infinite Number of Examples, and by comparing 


with them, and examining by them, every Thing we hear, 


or read, or even compoſe our ſelves. : So that hat Seneca 
ſaid of ſome other Sciences is more particularly true of theſe: 
There are ſome Things that cannot be ſaid to be known, by being 
A ee except they be alſo contiuually meditated 
EvEN in Sciences of Speculation, if we would make 
much Progreſs in them, we muſt make the Principles of 
them very farmiliar to us; we mult be able to recollect them 
without Trouble, and to have them, as it were, always pre- 
ſent, in order to manage them with perfect Eaſe and Readi- 
neſs. In a word, it is neceſſary to contract an Habit of ap 
plying them upon every Occation that offers. Without this 
we may indeed be able to underſtand what we read, and to 
benefit by the Inſtructions of others, but we ſhall never be 
capable of diſcovering any Thing our ſelves. ! 
A FEW Precepts which are always at Hand, are of much 
greater Service than à very great Number which we perfettly 
underſtand, but cannot manage with the ſame — 2 


r 
—_— 


- (4) Such is the Conduct of Men. They leave Laws and Precepts to take 
their Courſe, while they themſelves purſue a different Road; not only thro 
the Irregularity of their Manners, but oftentimes tiro Opinion, and a 
contrary udgment. If you hear read a Lecture Philoſophy, the Inven- 
tion, the Eloquence, the Proprietyof it immediately affetts and moves you. 
There is nothing in it that pleaſes or pricks your Conſcience, that is not at 
all ſpoken to. Is it not true, what Ariſton ſays, That neither a Bath, nor 
a Lecture will be of any Service, unleſs they be keep ſweet and clean? We 
may have ſome Regard to the Shell, but it au ght to be after we have ta- 
ken out the Kernel; as we are uſed to admire the Engraving and Work-. 
manſhip of the Cup, aſter having drunk out the Wine that is in it. Mont 


B. III. Ch. 9. 


(k) Quædam res ſemel perceptæ hærent; quædam ut Scias, non eſt 


ſatis didiciſſe, intercidit enim corum ſcientia, niſi continuetur. Sen. de. 


Benef, Lis. III. Cap. 5. wy & he 
—_— - 
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Leſſon of Demetrius the Cynicl, recorded by Seneca. (1) 
The ſame Philoſopher adviſes that the Precepts of Wiſdom 
ſhould ſo far penetrate into us, and as it were make part of us, 
that they might be conſtantly ready the Moment we have oc- 
Xx caſion for them; and what St. Aaguſtin has ſaid of the Rules 
7 of Eloquence, ought to be _ to all theſe Rules: 7: ir 
| certain that in the Heat of Compoſing, we think no more of 
them than if we never had learn d them; ſo that we are not 
eloquent becauſe we follow them; but we follow them 1 
we are eloquent. So likewiſe a perfect honeſt Man, and a 
perfect underſtanding Man, have no occafion to conſult 
| every Moment, oneof them the Rules of Morality, the other 
4 the Rules of Logic, in order to form their Actions and 
their Reaſonings; their Hearts being under Subjection to 
theſe Rules, need only follow their own Inclinations to ob- 
ſerve them. The End of Precepts is to perfect and poliſh 
Nature; but they never produce this Effect, unleſs they be 
converted into Nature. All that Art can do is found of no 
farther Service, than in proportion as it imitates Nature 
ſo very nearly, as to be taken for Nature it ſelf. | 
1548 VII. Tye Road to Truth is ſo encom- 
Ideas that are paſſed with Rocks and Precipices, that you 
familiar, have cannot quit the one, without falling upon the 
8 Readineſs with which our 
much Influence. erte if the a 
29 2 abits preſent our Ideas has its good Effects, 
ſo likewiſe has it its bad ones; and the Difficulty is to keep 
a juſt Medium betwixt theſe two Extremes. The Ideas that 
are familiar to us preſent themſelves upon the leaſt Occaſion, 
and taking Poſſeſſion of our Mind, oppoſe and hinder its 
Fruitfulneſs in producing other Ideas. The Imagination of 
a 


— 


) Plus prodeſſe, ſi pauca præcepta ſapientiæ teneas, fed illa in promptu 
tibi & in 15 ſint, quàm ſi multa * didiceris, ſed illa non habeas 
ad manum. Sen. de Benef Lib. VII. Cap. 1. Te 
Hæc nuſquam dimittere, imo & affigere & partem ſui facere edque 
- quotidiana meditatione perduci. ut ſui ſponte occurrant ſalutaria, & 
ubique ac ſtatim deſiderata præſtò ſint: & fine mori ulla veniat illa 
turpis honeſtique diſtinctio. Sen. de Ben. Lib. VII. Cap. 2. 
Quæcunque falutaria ſunt, ſæpè agitari debent, ſæpe verſari, ut non 
tantum nota {int nobis, ſed etiam parata. - - - = _ | 
- Philoſophia dividitur in hc, ſcientiam & habitum animi. Nam 
quididicit, & facienda ac vitanda percepit, nondum fapiens eſt, nifi in 
ca quæ didicit, animus ejus transfiguratus eſt. Sen. Ep. XCIV. 
It is not enough to give Knowledge to the Mind, it muſt be incorporated 
with it. It is not enough to have it ſprinkled with it; is muſt be throughly 
tiuitured with it. Mont. B. I. Ch. 24. 
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a Painter furniſhing out his Objects, makes him ſee Regula- 
rities that have no Exiſtence, The Moon is believ'd to re- 
ſemble an human Face. A Man that has been already de- 
ceiv d by ſtrong Aſſurances, and ſtill remembers it, ſuſpects 
every one that talks in the ſame friendly manner to have the 
ſame Deſign. A Chymiſt would explain every Thing by his 

three Principles. A Divine who is warm upon any fide of 
a Controverſy, imagines he finds in every Paſſage Arguments 
to eſtabliſh and confirm it. A Preacher full of a particular 
Averſion for certain Vices, falls perpetually upon them. 
And in common Converſation, how many People make 
themſelves intolerableby always repeating the ſame Maxims, 
or telling the ſame Stories? The oftner they fall into this 
Error, the more difficult is it for them to guard againſt 


it. 

WE may poſſibly adhere to Truth by a kind of Infatua- 
tion; and then we find it where it. is not, in the very lame 
manner as where it is. Every Page of the Holy Scriptures, 
and every celebrated Father, do equally contain it. ( It is 
with their Expreſſions, as with the Sound of Bells, they 
o whatever we would have them. The Moliniſts and the 

omiſts do each find their Syſtem in St. Auguſtin. Buden 
and H. Stephens derive the French Language from the Greek; 
Guichard makes it decend from the Hebrew ; according as 
each of them is taken up with one or other of theſe antient 
Languages. Doctor Hammond finds every where the Prin- 
ciples of the Gzoſticks. A learned Man, whoſe Memory is 
full of fabulous Hiſtory and Mythology, preſently finds 
Means to demonſtrate the Truth of the Revelations. If an 
Author expreſs himſelf modeſtly, without aſſuming a deci- 
ſive Authority, a Sceptic liſts him in for one that doubts of 


I 3 | every 


(n) © We preſently wreſt the Sayings of others in favour of the 
Opinions with which we have already prepoſſeſſed our ſelves. To an 
« Atheiſt all Writings are tinctured with Atheiſm: He infects with 
his Poiſon the moſt innocent Expreſſions. | 

Is it poſſible that Homer could ever mean all the Things he has 
© been made to ſay? Could he ever intend to furniſh with ſo many 
« different Figures, that Divines, Legiſlators, Generals, Philoſophers, and 
* all ſorts of Men that treat of any Science, tho they treat of them ever 
6 fo differently and even contrary one to another, ſhould build all upon 
* him, and refer themſelves to him as to the general Maſter of all 
Offices, Works, and Artiſts, and univerſal Counſellor for al! Enter- 
* prizes? Whoever have had Occaſions for Oracles and PrediCtions, 
£ have found in him ſeyeral for their Purpoſe, Mons, B. II. Ch. 12, 


expoſes the Extravagancies of Superſtition, and enlarges up- 
on the Diſorders it occaſions in Society, a Libertine con- 


cludes preſently that he agrees with him in making light of 
Religion, and that according to him Men have no Obliga- 


tion even to common honeſty. | 
Tux Civilians have very ingeniouſly reſoly'd a great ma- 
ny Caſes, by ſuppoſing tacit Contracts. This Succeſs has 
taken; and upon this an infinite Number of tacit Contracts have 
been imagined, where they were not at all neceſſary. There 
are ſome who have eſtabliſh'd the whole Syſtem of Mora. 
lity upon theſe imaginary Contracts. But by virtue of what 
are we obliged to keep our Word? Is it by virtue of a tacit 
Contract, which mult it ſelf ſuppoſe another tacit Contract? 
We muſt in the End agree that it is therefore neceſſary, becauſe 
we ought to live contormably to Nature, and becauſe that 
infinite Being, who is the Author of it, would have us live 
ſo. From theſe two Principles we deduce an infinite Num- 
7 Rules without the Help of theſe ſuppoſed Con- 
tracts. | | 
Arx the firſt Sight of a Perſon's Outſide, we preſently 
form to our ſelves an Idea of his Inſide; for we never love 
to remain in Suſpence: And from this Idea, which even 
the Novelty of it makes more lively, it is not eaſy to de- 
art. Sometimes a Man's making a Miſtake in his firſt Sa- 
lute, is enough to diſguſt us againſt every Thing he ſhall ſay 
atterwards. | Real... 
Son happily explain ſeveral Effects of Nature, by means 


of ſome nitrous Spirits which the Air is charged with, Up- 


on this, there are ſome Authors that attribute to theſe nitrous 
Spirits, all the Fermentations that happen in the animal Bo- 
dy, the glandular Secretions, the Formation of the Spirits, 
Naition, and in a word every thing elſe that we meet with, 
or enquire after. So ſome have endeavoured to account for the 
Nature of Colours from theſe Spirits. | | 
A CERTAIN Author has applied himſelf to examine the 
Phænomena of the Load-Stone, and has contrived 'a new 
Syſtem to explain them; with which his Imagination is ſo 
fill'd, "that every thing in Nature ſeems to him to be cauſed 
by ſome magneiick Power, kph 8 


. ” 


DESCARTES has been reproached with having brought 


— 
1 


into Philoſophy the Mathematical Ideas, which he was wholly 


taken up with, and by this means 25 the Univerſe a 
vaſt Machine, which includes an infinite Number of others; 
all the Effects of Wannen 1 


e 


every Thing, and dares be ſure. of nothing. If an Author 
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Wu Celexity, and Vie ction of the ſeveral Parts 
Aike vp p, 10 Another, Pur if Philoſophy bught in 
17 tO 50 ele but a pe etüal Applicatſon of Ma- 
ö 15 ruths; if all that pa es in Nature be only.a'Se- 
devo ee Principles eyolyed:; if all the Phænomena 
| bf the Univerſe be ont ſo many different Conditions of Ex- 
then the 175 it ſelf being Only a vaſt Extenſion; it 
5 bappy for a Mathetnatician, "as Defeartes Was, to incline 
to become a Philoſopher, - 
WE ou ht vt 1 4 any I. , bag being incapable of doind 
any Good, we cannot act without thn ill: Therefore the be) 
Way will be todo er to 74005 17 all Action, and to re- 
7 entirely pa his Concluſion is extravagant, and 
oyecrturns the e from whence it is drawn ; for to re- 
ſolve to remain Without Action, is to determine vpona cer- 
tain Condition, and is therefore acting, and confequently 
acting ill. But an Ima re entirely filled, and entirely 
over Wheln'd with Dilputes upon Man's Incapacity to do 
good ; an Imagination, which eſteems as a Robbery committed 
upoiſ his Maker, the Thought of our being able to receive 
from him ſome Faculty, w which it ve lakes but a right Uſe 
of, we ſhall do as we'ought: An c uon fo prepoſſeſ- 
ſed, gives into a Concliion ſuitable 'to thoſe Ideas which 
influence it, and entirely poſſeſs it, It is fo taken up with an 
extreme Fear of committing aRobbery upon its Maker, that 
it is not at Liberty to perceiye the Extravagancies it gives into. 
XI. Ir is living, by Clock-work,” to give 
our ſelyes up to our firſt Ideas and Habirs® (») Ranges? 
We ſhould therefore be always upon our . 
Guard, to prevent their too great Power, and to call to our 
Aſſiſtance our Attention, Cicumſpe&ion, and Diſtraſt of 
our t (HIVE. Mocdeper, to Prove the Imagination from con- 


roy ; OG 
— — A — — 
(n) * We ſhould not nail our ſelves ſo faſt to our Humours and 


-<-Complexions:—-Qur-chiet how to apply our 
* {elves to different Im loyments. We may exiſt, but we do not live, 
« if we obli lige and 9 our ſelves to one only View. The fineſt 

4 Souls are Ta. that can conform to the greateſt Variety, We have an 

« honourable le Teſtimony of old Cato to this Purpoſe: Huis verſatile 
* ingenium lie, pariter M6: omnia fruit, ut, BArum Ad id unum diceres, 

« quoderungue ageret, My Opinion ot Peeing is, to tie my 10 down 
« 4 

to no particular Faſhion, bf 1h ever {0 E 2 never to be able to 
« leaveit: Life is an . l l various Motion. It is 
not being Friends to ee les Maſters of our ſelbes it is 


firming it ſelf to a ſmall Number of Ideas, and being ac- 
cuſtomed fo to do, we ſhould avoid fixing upon one parti- 
cular Subject, or giving our ſelves up entirely to one only 
Application.” The Variety of Studies, and the different Ge- 
nius's of Men with whom we converſe, are very proper to 
furniſh it with Extent and Variety. ae, x tu a 
Tux Truth is, we cannot excell in all Things; for which 
Keaſon it is but for every one to endeavour to compleat him- 
ſelf in that which his Talent and Taſte leads him to. But all 
the Sciences are ſocloſely connected, that is difficult to excel] 
in one without having a moderate Knowledge of the reſt. (o) 
Theory ought to ſerve for our Guide in Practice, and all its 
Rules are founded upon ſpeculative Principles. The Nature 
and Origin of our Paſſions being well underſtood, will be 
of real Aſſiſtance towards 'eſtabliſhing the Rules of Mora- 
lity ; Hiſtory illuſtrates with Examples; Philoſophy alſo 
finds in Hiſtory FaQts to explain; Logic ſerves as a Guide to 
the Critick, and the Critick rectifies Logic. But if this were 
not 10, if every Science were independent of others, and 
received no Aſſiſtance from them, yet would it be neceſſary 
for Men of Letters to acqire a general Knowledge, and an 
univerſal Learning in order to be able to converſe together, 
Society would be compoſed for the moſt Part of Members 
incapable of Union, and by conſequence ſhould be deſtroy”d, 
If excry one ſhould apply himſelf but to one eee Thing. 
Each would every Moment look like à Stone jutting out 
of a Building; one would be mutually infupportable to 
another. It has been ſaid with a great deal of. Juſtice, That 
i honeſt Man ſhould be of all Profeſſions, and; above al 
to make no Oſtentation of his own. Thoſt that underſtan 
but one Thing, continually affect to be harping upon it; and 
this Affectation is Pedantry. A Soldier that can talk of 
nothing but Battles, aStory-Teller that can do nothing elſe, 
* in their kind, as much as a Man ef Letters, 
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being Slaves, to follow our ſelves perpetually, and to be ſo engaged te 
* pur Inclinations, as not to be able to leave, 4 vary them. F 
he Excellency of the Soul is to ſuit with all Heights; to know both 
* to raiſe and to lower it ſelf; to behave with Decency whereever 
Fortune leads; to confer with our Neighbours about our Buildings, 
oo our Diverſions, and our Quarrels; to entertain with Pleaſure a Cax- 
4. Penter or a Gardiner. Morz, B. III. Ch. n 
lo) Difficile eſt in Philoſophia pauca ei nata ęſſe, cui aut 
mia aut plecaque. di Twſe. 2; Lids toes MA 
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that can't ſpeak a Word except it be out of Homer or 


Horace. 


Ir is a great Fault in Men of Letters, eſpecially in thoſe 


' that make it their Buſineſs to Teach, that they love to Speak 


rather than to Hear, and are better pleas'd to inſtruct others 
than to learn themſelves, (p) By this means it happens, that 
Company which might enliven their Imagination, and re- 
new ind enrich it with Ideas and Turns, only furniſhes 
them with Opportunities of repeating their Thou hrs, and 
of confirming them in their Habits and Prepoſſeſſions. It 
will be therefore no ſmall Progreſs or theſe to learn to be 
filent, and to hearken to others. If we engage Men to 
diſcourſe upon ſuch Subjects as they very well underſtand, 
we ſhall both do them a Pleaſure, and our ſelves a great 
deal of Service; and by adding their Obſervations to thoſe 
we have already, we ſhall very much improve and enlarge 


our Underſtanding. Burt 


nul 
— A 


(p) Weowe this Care and this conſtant Correction and Inſtruction 
to thoſe that are committed to us: But to go and preach to the 
« firſt we meet with, and to reprimand his Ignoranceand Folly, is a Pre- 
* ſumption not to be pe york I would rarely do it on to 
* thoſe that go with me, and rather quit the Whole, than to 
2 _ ſuch far-fetch'd and imperious Inſtructions. Mont. 

* * Ch. . g " " 

If you happen to clear and enlighten their. Underſtanding, ye 
„will have no Thanks for your N This is what 1 — * 
My Conception is clear; and if my Expreſſion be not ſuitable, it is 
the Fault and Defect of Language. It is lawful to make uſe even 
* of Malice it ſelf, to correct this haughty and brutiſh Diſpoſition. 

Charron of Wiſdom B. II. Ch. IX. gi e it fo his third Advice, 
* To ſpare and husband the Knowidhe Abilities we have 
* acquired; and to be more ready to hear than to ſpeak, to learn 
than to teach: For it is a Fault to be more forward it making our 
< ſelves known, and in talking of and ſhewing our ſelves, than in 
receiving the Inſtructions of others; and in making uſe of the 
Matter they furniſh us with, rather than to bring in ſome new 
* of our own.” And for his Fifth: „ To have an honeſt Curio- 
* ſity of enquiring into all Things, or after having underſtood them, 
1 to husband and make a proper Advantage of them all.” All this 
is founded upon this Principle; * That it is 2 great Capacity and Wiſ- 
dom to be able to apply our ſelvestoevery thing; to be conformable 
* and tractable; to know how ſometimes to riſe and aſpire, and 
and ſometimes to ſtoop and condeſcend, upon proper and ſuitable 
& Occaſions. The fineſt and beſt Capacities are moſt univerſal; 
7; Ge maſh publick, applicable tp. ol Wary of Spaking, print 
4. S0umunicative, and opeh to erery body. a | 


1 ANwTREATISE of Paxth 
Bur there is a Whimſicalneſs that reigns amongſt Men 
of Letters, as much, at leaſt, as in any other Profeſſſon, If 
we ſee ſome that place their Eſteem upon that Science which 
they chuſe for their Object, and in which they believe them- 
ſelves to excell: We meet with others alſo that beſtow leaf 
of their Time upon that which deſerves moſt” of it; whilf 
they bend all their Studies and Pains towards thoſe Things 
Which they are much leſs obliged to underſtand, I am of 
opinion that this laſt Error is principally occaſioned for 
Want of making an Affection for Knowledge, and a Re- 
lh for Truth, the Fqundation of our Studies. It is for 
the ſame Reaſon chat e learn Things but very imperfectly, 
and only juſt touch upon them; but when we begin to teach, 
we give our ſelves the Trouble of repeating over and over 
again, what we know but ſuperficially, and, as it were, by rote, 
he Neceflit we find our ſelves, under of returning back 
to it every Day, makes it inſupportably diſagreeable ; ſo 
that we quit what belongs to our Profeſſion, to amuſe our 
felves with what belongs to others, in which we yet inſtruc 
our ſelves but in the groſs, and confuſed 7. 
Vari contributes allo to theſe Irregularities: When a 
Man, by the Addition of aTitle of his proper Name, finds him- 
ſelf placed in the Rank of Maſters, he believes himſelf to be a 
eat Maſter, This Suppoſition gives too much Pleaſure, and 
uits too well with Idleneſs and Vanity, to admit of a Re- 
u__ of examining it nearer, and more cloſely conſider- 
ig it. Finding therefore that We cannot but paſs for 
Learned in the Profeſſion we regularly exerciſe; we are apt 
2 look upon it as a needleſs Piece of Trouble to ſpend our 
ime in making our ſelves perfect Maſters of it. We ex- 
ect to ſhine to greater Advantage, by attaining. to ſome 
ill in the Profeſſion of others. This Remark is verified 

in all Conditions of Life, from the higheſt to the loweſt; 
what we ought to know moſt, we know leaſt. | We may 
ſay that this unreaſonable Affectation is one of the principal 
Sources of the Ignorance and Unskilfulneſs that reigns 
amongſt us, and conſequently of all the Diſorders that ariſe 
from them. A great Man knows little or nothing of the Art of 
Governing, the Knowledge of which would do him ſo much 
Jonour : Perhaps he is got into ſome. certain Method gf 
it; but he has never conſidered the Principles of it, nor 
ſtudied the Foundation of it. Inſtead ot this, he has been 
taught to ſpend his Time in learning a great many Lan- 
Fuse reading the Poets, and troubling himſelf with Triftes, 
a word, he has been entirely imployed in Kh. 


* 
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that indeed have their Merit, and may paſs for Ornaments 
in Perſons of an inferior Rank, but are no better than Dis 
greſſions to him. () A great many Men run into the con- 
trary Extreme, and under the Pretence that they are not 
born to ſhine in an Univerſity, they neglect and ſhun the 
Sciences as tho* they were ereated to know nothing. And 


* , 


(4) The Speech of Aurengzebe to his Preceptor, 
in 25 firſt Nase % Mr. Bernier's Voyages, 17 Ed 

ſerve for à Leſſon to à great many People. What Aſt. 
« do you pretend to me Mwllah-gy, Mr Praceptor, "OT 'YD 
that I ſhould make you one of the chief Omrahs of my Court? 
* Undoubtedly if you had inſtructed me as you ogght, there could 
be nothing more reaſonable. For, as to my felt, I was always 
« of Opinion, that a Child, well educated, / is more obliged to his 
« Maſter than his Father. But what are all the fine Things thou haſt 
taught me? Thou haſt taught me that all this whole Frangiſtan 
« is I don't know what little Iſland, of which the King of Port#- 
gal was formerly the greateſt King, afterwards the King of Hol- 
land, and ſince that the King of England; as to the other Kings, 
« 25 thoſe of France and Andalouſia, thou haſt repreſented them to 
me like our little Rajas, giving me to underſtand that the Kings 
© of Hindouftan were ſuperior to them all. That here only were 
the true Houmayons, the Ekbars, the Jehan-Guyres, the Chah-Je- 
hans, the Fortunate, the Great by Merit, the Conquerors, and 
« Kings of the World. And that Perſia, Usbec, Klithgwer, Tatar, and 
« Catay-Pegu, Siam, Ihina, and Mar china, tremble at the Name of the 
1 Dogs of Hindouſt an. Admirable 2 Thou ſhouldſt have 
taught me to diſtinguiſh exactly all theſe different Parts of the World, 
and made me acquainted with their Force, their Method of Fight- 
ing, their Cuſtoms, their Religion, their Government, and their 
«* Intereſts. And by a ſolid Lecture of * me of 
<< their Beginning, their Advancement, and their Hecline; how, from 
« whence, and by what Accidents and Steps theſe great Changes and Re- 
* volutions have been brought about. I haveſgarce learned fromthee;the 
Name of my Predeceflors, the famous Founders of this . — 
much leſs the Hiſtory of their Lives, and of all their ſo much celebrat 

© Congueſts. Thou haſt rather choſe to teach me Arabick than to 
e write and to read; and I am very much obliged to you for ha- 
eving made me ſpend my Time in learning a Language which re; 
2 * ten or twelye Vears to come to any Perfection in it; as tho the 
Son of a King ſhould value himſelf for being a good Grammarian, 
or 2 Doctor of our Law, or for underſtanding other Languages, 
* rather than thoſe of his Neighbours, which he cannot well be 
«© without. As tho he, whoſe Time is ſo precious; and ſo much 
** wanted for ſo many other Things of the greateſt Importance, 
** ſhould have his Genius diſcourag'd and cramp d with a Task ſo 
dull and dry, fo long and tedious, as that of learning Words, | 
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as the Mind cannot be without ſome Imployment, their's 
are amus d with Trifles that diſhonour them; and we find 
them applaud themſelves for their Underſtanding in Dogs 
and Horſes, in Eating and Drinking; and ſometimes after 
having ſpoken of a great Man, that he is a Coant or Dake 
Sc. and after having added to his Titles, that he is a Sportſ- 
man, or ſome ſuch trifling Obſervation, there is all they 
can ſay. The Affectation of appearing Skilful in what we 
are either entirely ignorant, or know very little of, as well 
as in what does not belong to us to know, occafions Men 
to make ſo ridiculous a Figure, that it is a perpetual Come- 
dy to thoſe that know how to diſtinguiſh ſuch Appearances. 
A Gentleman has his Heart full of his F amily and Eſtate: 
You need only to ſee him to be convinced of it; yet when 
he fpeaks of gobd Eating, and of ſome favourite Sauce, the 
affected Air and Manner with which he expreſſes himſelf, 
would make one believe he values himſelf as much for 
being a good Cook, as he does for being a great Man. A 
Mother that has a great many Children, and is perfe&ly 
blind in their Education; if you banter her Ignorance in 
this Point, will never bluſh, but ſay perhaps that ſhe never 
ſtudied it; but if you charge her with not underſtanding the 
Rules of Gaming, ſhe will not readily forgive you. A 
Soldier ſhall affect to ſay little of Fighting, but. will 
wretchedly play the Diſputant as long as you will have Pa- 
tience to hear him. A Merchant will regulate Sieges and 
Campaigns with as much Aſſurance as he does the Papers 
of his Counting-Houſe. Every one would a& a Part diffe- 
rent from his own. And upon this Subject I never remem- 
ber to have met with a ſharper and wiſer Saying than that 
of Hannibal, when he had been tired with a long Diſcourſe, 
which a Pedant had made upon the Art of War, 7 hav 
feen, ſays he, 4 great old Men that have talk d idly; 
but I never yet met with one ſo extravagant as the Man 1 
dave been bearing. * 8 
| XII. Our Prepoſſeſſions for Cuſtom will be 
Advice again remedied, if we frequently reflect upon the 
the Force of Ridiculouſneſs of Men, in preferring them- 
Cuſtom. ſelves N without Reaſon one to 
= another. (ry) Io weaken the too great 
Power of the Imagination, and to bring it into a Depen- 
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dance upon Reaſon, it will be Proper from time to time 
to deny our ſelves thoſe Things which we find our Incli- 
nations ſtand to, how well ſoever we find our ſelves diſ- 
poſed to ſucced in them: And ſometimes, on the contrary 
we ſhall do well to force our ſelves upon others which 
we have an Averſion to. It is true, our Succeſs will be 
but ſmall in what we are compell'd to, becauſe it does 
not engage our Attention; but there are Means of exciting 
it by little and little. A Converſation, for inſtance, upon 
the Subject we propoſe to meditate on, a Lecture relatin 
toit, will diſpoſe us towards it, and at laſt make that eaſy 
to us, which was at firſt extremely diſagreeable. 

WHEN by theſe Precautions we ſhall once become Ma- 
ſters of our ſelves, it is certain that the greater Government 
we have over our Thoughts, and by this means the greater 
Liberty of Mind, the more eaſily ſhall weexcite in our ſelves 
all Ideas that are proper to give Light to ſuch Subjects as we 
ſhall apply our ſelves to the Knowledge of. Theſe Ideas 
will nie pure and unſtained with any Prejudices. 
XIII. IRE Forceof Habitsis ſo great, and 
their Influence extends fo. far, that if it were The Habits of 
acer for us to remember every thing that has Youth continue 

appened to us from our firſt Infancy, we ſhou'd au whole Lives, 
thereby diſcover the Origin of an infinite 
Number of Miſtakes, falſe judgments, and unreaſonable 
Inclinations, that attend us thro* the whole Courſe of our 
Lives. All our Prejudices flow from this Spring. There 
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« the common Fault, not only of the Vulgar, but even of all Man- 
* kind, to have their Aim nnd Attachment perpetually ſubject to 
the Direction of thoſe, amongſt whom they are born. I can be 
content if when they ſee a Fabritius or Lelins, the ape -- Symons 
Air and Behaviour and uncouth, becauſe nei their Ha- 
bits nor Manners are ſuitable to ours. But I am much offended 
at their fi Indiſcretion, in ſuffering themſelves to be ſo led 
* away and bli by the Authority of a preſent Faſhion, that 

4 their Opinions and Meaſures every Month, it Cuſtom 

© ſhall fo direct, and can judge ſo differently from themſelves. 
When they wear the W of their Doublet up to their 
« Breaſt, they have convincing Arguments to prove that it is in ity 
right Place: A few Years after, you ſee it lower d to their very 
« Hips, and the former Faſhion rg e core we unbecom- 
* ing, and intolerable. The preſent Faſhion of Dreſs makes them 
immediately condemn the paſt with fo much Warmth and Una- 
nimity, that it muſt be a kind of a Madneſs that can thus turn 
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happens to all Men, upon different Subjects, ſomething like 
ms Deſcartes. 3 bi Chapter of Sault Fre Fo 
was aſtoniſhed himſelf to find ſomething agreeable in, tha; 
which, according to his own Ideas, was a. real Deformit : 
but he remembred his Nurſe was {quint-eyed, and this Re- 
mark diſcover'd to him the Cauſe of this fantaſtical Inclina- 
tion, Ihe Reflections he makes upon this Subject, and the 
Principles which he takes occaſion from hence to eſtabliſh, 
ill . yet farther to explain a great many ſurprizing 
ffects. A compounded Effect ariſing from two Cauſes 
long acting together, being öften repeated, will at laſt be 
turn'd into an Habit, and one Part will never be produced 
without the other pI ole ing it; ſo that what at firſt was 
the joint Effect of two Cauſes, will in the end be produced 
by either of thoſe Cauſes ſingly. If we look upon a Perſon 
the firſt time we ſee him, under ſome particular View and 
Habit, it will be enough to repreſent him, Whenever we 
ſhall afterwards hear him ſpeak, in the very ſame manner as 
he appear'd to us at firſt. Even Places alone will diſpoſe us 
to Joy or Sorrow, according as we have been uſed; to be 
merry or melancholy in them. The Averſion which Me 
otherwiſe, very. reaſonable, have for the Sciences, and the 
Hatred they bear to Men of Letters, is the Conſequence of 
an Habit contracted in their Infancy, by the Ridiculouſneſs . 
the Tasks that were ſet them, and the odious Behaviour © 
thoſe that had the Care of their Studies. We ſhall find from 
the ſame Spring the e of the Diſrelim, and even Ayer; 
fion, which a great Number of People have for Piety and 
Religion. Children are made to learn long Leſſons, and 
long Prayers, Which they underſtand nothing of: Upon 
Which after wards, without clearing them up any more, they 
muſt have lon "Diſcourſes made to them with a ſolemn, 
ſevere, and Fi 8 5 ing Air. A wiſe and rational Man, 
who loves Truth, Religion, and his Duty, who is capable 
of Attention, and loves to read good Books, and to medi- 
tate upon ſerious Subjects, ſometimes: finds it difficult to 
forbear ſleeping, even whilſt he is hearing an excellent Ser- 
mon; and has occaſion for all his Reſolution to keep his 
Thoughts from wandering, even thoꝰ the Subject pleaſes him, 
and is well treated of. The Reaſon of this is, that in his In- 
fancy he Was uſed to ſleep at Church, or have bis Thoughts 
wandering there; and as he adyances into Years, he meets 
with. but too many Occaſions, almolt pardonable ones, of 
being confirm'd in thoſe Habits. Upon this Account it is, 
that an infinite many Circumſtances will, in ſpite of 1 — 
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affect him with Sleepineſs and Wandering, which, without 
the Force of Habit, would have been of no Effec. 
RELIGIOUS Per 8 anon that are truly ſuch, d 
are perfectly piotts; ought to be extremely upon their Guard 
with reſpe& ble Force of Cuſtom: They make an Habit 
of their Duty, and there is no Idea more dear and familiar 
to them. By this Means they are apt to look upon every 
Thing that is familiar to them, as an Appendix to their Du- 
ty. From hence every Thing that is new, by ſurprizin (hen, 
becomes ſuſpected. They even go fo far as to be offer 
A it · and their 2 by Zeal, furniſhes them 
immediately with Reaſons to condemn it. A religious Man 
that ſmokes Tobacco, and chaws it, will eſteem thoſe that 
open their Snuff-Boxes in Churches, to be Perſons that pay 
but little reſpect to Religion. Another, Who loves to be 
pleaſant and good Company at Table, wilt condemn Mufick 
as an effect of Debauchery and Licentiouſneſs. If he is uſed 
to ſee Womens hands naked, to uſe Gloves is Coquetry: 
To draw their Headelothes cloſe to their Face, or wear 
them more airy; is equally a Fault, if it be but a Novelty. 
To change Shoes for "Slippers, Or Slippers for Shoes, is 
want of Decency and Modeſty. What a great-Noiſe-does 
St. Chryſoſtom make © againſt embroidered © Shoes, when 
that Faſhion began? If it had been eſtabliſned before his 
Time, he would never have ſpoke one Word of it, whereas 
now he appears as zealous againſt this "Trifle, as if it had 
been ſetting up Idola try. Wet 
Bur what van be g more trivial Sin, yon will ſay; if it be 
any Sin at all, ban tb tueur a Shoe well made, ſuited, and na- 
juſted do the Foor 2 Mill yon then give me leave to" ſtop the 
' Mouths of theſe Poop, by ſhewing them the Meanneſs of this 
1 anidy ?'\-T hen hear me without "being uneaſy ; or I 
met rell you, that if you be _— all very *little regard 
ic. For you your ſelves are the Cauſe of my giving yon this 
Trouble, it is you your ſelves that oblige me to deſcend io this De- 
rail; in order to ſhew you the Extravagance of this Error, and to 
bring you ont of the'falſe Perſwaſion, that there is very little 
Ein in theſe ridiculous Vanities: Let us conſider then whither 
this Evil tends, and examine it with ſome Care. Is it not 
a Meanneſs we-ought to bluſh for, to have Sk embroidered on 
your Shoes, which you ought not to wear upon your Garments? 
Tf you will nos be convinced with what T ſay, hear with what 
Earneſtneſi St. Paul condemns this Bui, and ſubmit your 
ſelves to fo inconteſtable an Authority. © LET HER NOT AP- 
"FEAR " ADORN'D, ſays he, WITH THE PLAITING OF THE 
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but ours are ſo far 


| of thinking of any thing uſeful or ſerious? Can he have any Re- 
| * for BR Soul! 277 
. be not have an Heart o 


whoſe chief Glory is in being fine about the Feet, and in having 


ers and Colours of the Needle- 
vent of this kind that is curious and agreeable, lift up his Eyes 
| | » 
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Hair, wrru GoLD, WITH PEARLS, OR WITH PRECIoUs 
STONES. What Excuſe therefore can you have, whegp Ft. 
Paul does not allow married Women to be curious in their 
Habits, to be ſo in your Shoes? Do you know what Hardſhips 
aud Dangers Men are expoſed to, in ferching you from foreigy 
Countries theſe ſuperfluous Ornamente? Ships muſt be built, 
and Men procured to handle the Oars, ſteer the Helm, and ma- 
wage the Sails: All theſe People muſt abandon their C ountry, 
therr Wives, and their Children, and even Life it ſelf, 10 
traffick in Barbarian and ſtrange Countries; and all this in or- 
der to gratify your Curioſity, and to make you fine Shoes. I; 
there any thing more ſhameful than this Weakneſs ? Our Fa. 
thers had an , Tar fe to this childsſh 2 : Their Dreſs was 
decent, without this unmanly Softneſs. For my own Part, I 
foreſee that in à little Time the young Men of this Age will 
wear, without bluſhing, the ſame Habits with our Women, 
What is yet more inſupportable in all this is, that the Fathers 
who ſee this Extravagancy in their Sons, permit it without teſ- 
tifying their Diſpleaſure,as tho it were a Thing wholly indifferent. 
But if you would know what moſt moves me in this Aﬀair, it is that 
von ſhould run into theſe vain Expences, - whilſt ſo many poor 
Creatures are dying with Hunger. Du ſee JESUS CHRIST 
in the midſt of you both hungry and naked, and loaden with 
Trons: What Thunder-Bolts are you not worthy of, to negled 
bim in this Manner; and whilſt he wants Neceſſaries, to em- 
ploy the Money, with which he ought to be reliev'd, in agorn- 
ing your Shoes after a new and extravagant Faſhion? Ixsus 
CHRIST formerly forbad his DIR es to wear wy Mer; 

from denying us this Hency in Imitatiau 
of them, that we muſt not be contented to iſe them only ſo far 


e 
.as Neceſſity and Decency require. I am T doubt whether 10 


laugh at, or lament the Irregularity of thoſe People, "who. at 


the ſame time diſcover the Effeminacy of their Heart, the Crael- 


7777 their 2 and the Weakneſs and V anity of their 
Mind? Can a Manthat is taken up with theſe Trifles, be capable 


or any Belief that he has a Soul? And muſt 

f ron, to beſtow upon this cruel Vanity, 
that which is appointed for the Relief of the Poor? How can 
your Thoughts be applied to Piety and Virtue, when they are 
raten up entirely with ſuch frivolous Subjects: How can he 


Men admire as he walks the B rghreeſs of the Silk, the Flow- 
ork, and all that Art can in- 
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to Heaven? How tan he attend to the Beauties of the Univerſe, 
who minds only thoſe of his Shoes ? he Lord hut (extended 
the Heaven above the Earth, and placed the Sun there ſo 
beautiful and luminous, on arpoſe vhat your Eyes might be en- 
gaged by ſb admirable an Aud you on the comtr — 
them fix d on the Earth, 77 75 2 the Deſigns of t 
mighty, and in Fivorr 0 425 of the Devil, . ii the 9 — 
thor of theſe Vanities, that bas invente# theſe ame- 
ful Ornaments; th Mae ou, and divert your Attention from 
— true Beauties. Ii is 2 that- tg 17 wr his Power to male 
deſcend from Heaven 10 Earth: And he has ſucteded in it 
7 2 that why God ſhews you, Heaven, aud the Devil 
oe, go paper even und' prefer the Shoe. I condemn 
ho of inf be eee, warns God; — 
the — ** and Fi 25 becauſe it 15 the ntrivance of 
the Devil. We ſee a you Man walking" with his 'E r onthe 
Earth, altho* God commands bim to lift them up i Heaven ; 
and having his Ghory not in à good Life, but * ** Shoe. 
We ſee bim walking in the Streets on bis Tiproes, under the ur- 
Apprehenſion, leaſt a hitle Dirt in the Winter, or' a little 
Duſt in the Sumer ſhould turni iſh the Beauty of hit fine Shoes ? 
How ! will ybu Mate e Ck in the Dirt; by's Paſſion ſo 
mean, and not mel to relieve or raiſe'it out of this: — a 


2 — be afrurd to ſink your Shoes in the Dirt 
nd and Uſe Uſe of them? and you will quit the ae ee 
Are not Shoes defign to wall”; in, * — Fear, in the 
— of the Dirt, and Toro? the worſt of Hay,? If you 2 
fo afraid f walking +4 fear” of 2 e Precvo . 
why' do you not put them _ Head them abou 
your Ne#A, that they may ſerve __ to N — 27% laugh, 
— B rethren, whilſt J 2 ſayi ; and for my part I can 
ſearce forliear crying; for this Fay 1 ly pierces me 1% 245 "Hears, 
and this Attachment to Fooleries grieves my bo 
ExeERIENCE obliges Men that W any to ſub- 
mit at laſt to Truth. We ſeein'the Rein Ag ppt even 
good Underſtanding and undoubted Piety, that wear Shoes 
with theſe Ornaments, which the famous Chryſoftom look'd 
upon as invented by che Devil 
His Ridicule is juſt upon ſuch as are dazzled at the Sight 
of ſo inſignificant a Trifle, and think themſelves upon che 
ſame Account worthy of the Admiration of others, if it 
be poſſible there could be any ſo extravagantly ridiculous. 
But theſe are rather Follies that move our ompaſſion, than 
Crimes chat geſerye our Hotrer. * | 
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Sr. PETER does not diſapprove of Ornaments, ſince 
the holy Women, which he cites for an Example, wore ſuch 
themſelves. But he commands us to give a quite different 
Attention to the Ornaments that make the true Mexit ; it is 
by theſe Ornaments we mult perform our Duty if we would 
medi $0 plente; oh niponcs ar Avoid a tf; | 
. War Zeal putintothe Mouth of this celebrated Preacher 
ainſt the Silk with which they embroidered Shoes, con- 
cludes equally ſirong againſt all ſort of Commerce by Sea, 
which is at leaſt ſo highly uſeful and neceſſary towards uni- 
ting all the Children ot our common Father, and giving them 
an Opportunity of benefiting by the Labours of one another, 
and ot ſeeing chat the Wiſdom of our Creator has with bis 
N and Favours amply furniſh'd all the Climates of 
t SSSI 2.4 | Ws 24-4 C46 TT 
ALL that is ſaidon the Subject of the Poor, the common 
1 which Preachers uſually apply to vague and uncertain 
deas, is of the ſame Strain. It is a Piece of enen 
underſtood, that makes its Boaſt of feeding the Hungry. 
This Indulgence is a Cruelty. that encourages them in Vice: 
They ought rather to be provided with Opportunities of 
working, and as all are not equally ſtrong, it is neceſſary 
there ſhould be Arts that may employ the moſt Feeble. 
NoTuix6 is more Sophiſtical than his Reaſoning deduced 
from Man's Grandeur; who to preſerve his Dignity, ſhould 
always as he-walks be looking up to the Stars; but in order 
to this, it is neceſſary the Earth ſhould be as level and even 
as a Floor. Beſides, it is cover'd every where with Won- 
ders, which ſo much the more demand our Attention, as 
we are able to conſider them more nearly, and . we are 
much more intereſted in the Knowledge of them. The 
Ligbt of the heavenly Bodies is not intended only for the 
Odject of our Admiration ; it is deſigned alſo to diſcover to 
us an infinite many Objects, beſides enabling us to walk 
with Security. If we make uſe of the plaineſt that 
can be made, our Reaſon will teach us not to trail them in the 
Dirt: Decency and Reſpect to other Men will oblige us to 
take care that we do not appear before them unhand mely, 
which alwaysgives Uncaſineſs to thoſe that have any Reli 
for Politeneſs and Decency.' _ 
Sr. CHRYSOSTOM. therefore-was not a Friend to new 
Faſhions; : beſides, he was out of Humour with the Court. 
Every thing diſpleaſes in thoſe we hate; and there are a great 
many who condemn in general whatever they do not do 
themſelves. When we ate not in the Intereſts of the Great, 
A | | W 
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we endeavour to upon the Multitude, for our Hearts 
muſt have hold of Men in one Condition or another. The 
Applauſes of the Vulgar are obtain'd by ſoothing their Po- 
verty. But we ought to conſider, that by diſguſting the 


Minds of the Great on Account of Trifles, we prejudice 


them againſt hearing us, when we undertake to recommend 
to them Duties that are truly important, both for themſelves, 
and the Society which they govern, .. 8 
T HE moſt dangerous ot all Habits are ſuch as we con- 
tract in our Infancy, and which Education fortifies, It is 
extremely difficult to correct them entirely: Thro' the 
whole courſe of our Lives, they ſeduce us every Moment, 
and when we leaſt think of it. Children give Life to every 
thing, and imagine in every thing that ſurruunds them, ſome- 
thing reſembling to what they teel in themſelves, fome Idea, 
ſome Sentiment, ſome Deſire. They cry, if we abuſe 
their Babies: They imagine that an heavy Body preſſes upon 
their Hand on N to incommode them. I ſhall ſay 
nothing of the Prepoſſeſſion of the Schools, which has in- 
volved Philoſophy in ſuch Darkneſs for 10 many Ages. 
Since the happy eſtoration ot the Sciences, have not the 
moſt enlighten'd Philoſophers, and ſuch as have been beſt 
acquainted with the Mechaniſm of the Univerſe, frequently 
made uſe of the word Nature, as the Name of ſome ſecrer 
Agent, which, with a limited Power and Knowledge, pro- 
ceeds in the beſt manner it can to the End which it has in 
View? This Language does by no means expreſs their true 
Meaning; and yet by means of hearing it often repeated, 
they are at laſt inclined to think as ry ſpeak, and their 
Minds ate taken up with two oppoſite Opinions. If it be 
thought of attentively, Natare will be found to be only a 
Maſs of Corpuſcles ranged in certain Proportions; But if 
it be conſider'd careleſly, it may be imagined to have Know- 
ledge. Under this Suppoſitivn we take our full Swing, and 
fall into a thouſand bright Expreſſions, but not at all juſt: 
For if by Nature we underſtand the ork; theſe Expreſſions 
will be found falſe, or will have no Meaning at all: If by 
this Word we would underſtand the Author of the Univerſe, 
then they are indecent, and as little conformable to the _ 


ve owe to him, as they are to Truth. But we liſten wi 


Pleaſure toa Language in faſhion, which ſuits with the man- 
ner we have been taught to think in from our Infancy. - 

Normxò is more common than to ſee Fathers complain- 
ing of their Sons Expences, and Sons exclaiming againſt 
their Fathers Avarice. It is <a the Reaſon ot this my 
N 2 
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be, that in their firſt Infancy, Children need oy ask in order 
to obtain ; for in that Age they require little elſe but what j; 
"abſolutely neceſſary, and what is of little Value. Beit 
accuſtomed therefore for ſome Years to an Habit of never 
being refuſed any thing, they are at laſt brought to look upon 
the Affection oÞ their Fathers as an inexhauſtible SOuree, 
and their Surprize is infinite, to find that in an 2 which 
they think themſelves moſt worthy of it, they ſhould then 
ceaſe to receive the ſame Meaſure of it. 
Wi love to ſee in Children a blind Submiſſion to their 

Governors: This Deference is abſolutely neceſſary in their 
moſt tender Age; for being incapable of diftinguiſhing by 
"themſelves what is uſeful tor them from what is hurtful, 
they onght to undertake nothing, whatever it be, without 
firſt conſulting thoſe that have the Care of their Condug, 
After they are out of their Infancy they are committed to 
School-Maſters, who always appear fatisfied with their Scho- 
lars in proportion as they are found punctual in retaining 
and repeating exactly what has been taught them. They do 
not love ſucn as exceed theſe Bounds; nor can they endure 
any young People ſhould perplex them with Queſtions, and 
ſeem wiſer than their Teachers. Hence it is that we are 
forced to confine ourſelves to an Imitation of our Maſters: 
If their Inſtructions are truly learned, it is happy for us; if 
they are inſignificant, or even erroneous, ' we receive and 
adopt them in the very ſame manner: And by this means the 
Chairs are ſucceſſively fill'd with Maſters that teach with 
Authority; but having never examined anything, they know 
not whether'they teach Nonſenſe or Truth. ' © 
IE pompous Ceremonies of Baptiſm and Marriage in 
the Church of Rome, with all their Train of Formality, are 
very proper to make deep and lively * upon the 
Imaginations of young People, and to diſpoſe them to look 
upon the one as a Sacrament, and upon the other as a Sacra- 
ment abſolutely neceſſary for all. They need only be told 
O after the fine Shew to believe it; they ſubmit immediately 
to Perſwaſions mix'd with ſuch lively Ideas, and ſuſpect no 
Deceit where the Imagination is ſo agreeably affected. A 
Princeſs Palatine of eight Years of Age, was made tq be 
preſent at a Pifpute concerning the Neceſſity of Baptiſm, 
and as there was care taken to form Ideas proper to make an 
Impreſſion upon the Imagination of an Infant, ſo hers was 
ſo entirely taken up with them, that ſhe determined in the 
end to abandon the Proteſtant Communion, 
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Wuar Ge has not Envy committed? It barba- 
rouſly,arms Men one againſt another; and when they have 
done making War, Ur ſame Paſſion "deprives them of all 
the Benefits of Peace, by Parties, Cabals, Intrigues, Back- 
bitings, and underhand Dealings, by which they continually 
endeavour to undermine one another, What a Scandal to 
Sciences are the 45 5 and Quarrels of thoſe that make 
Profeſſion, of them! Diſputes, which Envy carries to great 
a length, that as ſoon as ever they begin, they underitand 
one another no longer! From whence ariſes the tyrannick 
Power of this Paſſion, which in croſſing the Repoſe of 


others, does alſo at the Tame time deſtroy that of thoſe that 


arſue-it 7 One o the Cauſes of it, without doubt is, that 
hildren are preſently tired with their Play-Things, Levity 

being peculiar to that Age, and are ever deſirous of havi 

what they ſee before them ; 6 What they have already 
pleaſes, no longer, . when once they ſee their Play-Fellows. 
have N elſe Which they have not. Thoſe that have 
the Care of their Education, think they do Wonders by 
taking the Adyantage of this Weaknels, finding that it is a 
Handle they are always to be taken by. There 70 no Mo- 
tives that haye more certain and ſudden Effects: are re- 
proach'd ang, e aſhamed, heli they ſuffer themſelves to 
de outſtripp'd by their Comrades, aud ate encouraged totake 
an ill-natux'd. oy in leaving, chem behind. But does 
all they learn by this means, deſerve to be put in competi- 
tion with. the-Poiſon they ſui K in with it ? Can,all: the In- 
ſtructions that are given them make. amends for the horrid 
Diſpoſition of. 90595 the good Fortune of others, and the 
deteſtable Inclination of finding Truth leſs amiable: in the 


Mouth of others.? 
SINCE therefore Habits dale en after fs. 4 man 

ner, we ſeg how, important it is tC 5 their 
diſcove their Principles, and; tg 195 : our! ng — 

„ we are but on our I Rothing is calier than 
to preyens hem. as thing is1 nore cult © to correct them 
when, co rinci ON laram e, Wa nan 
AN. 1 05 nent. 4; 1 

175 not deny but that the Air On- . er; 
1 alig to he. Varieties, of the eue led 

10 Effects may Fa referi d 2 of Diet. 
imagine W 
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Mer areal 177575 wn Maxims ſufficient to \ prevent its had 
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an Heavineſs, or Livelineſs, which it cannot govern. Each 
muſt conſult himſelf upon! this Head; and if there be a gene- 
ral Rule to be given, it is to make uſe of the Words of 
Scripture, To eat our Meat with Gladneſi aud Singleneſt of 
Tha: The divine Providence, by joining to the Pains we 
are at in ſeeking our Food the double Pleaſure of ſatiſ⸗ 
fying our Hunger, and of reliſhing the Sayour of our Dyet, 
s in this, as well as in all other Inſtances, 1 en ful 
monſtration of his Wifdom and Goodneſs, this Means 
not only the Body, but the Mind alſo is furniſh nya with 5 
Supplies of Strength and V our Our Pyet affects us 
ferently, according to the H mour we are in when we take 
it; if it de taken in a bad Humour it diſpoſes us to Gloomi- 
neſs. And as nothing opens the Mind more than Chearful- 
neſs, ſo nothin oc it ſo much as Sadneſs. Thoſe that 
are i11-humour” „ have their Underſtanding alſo indiſpoſed; 
they are barrenin their Conceptions, and opinionated in their 
Sentiments. The fitſt of theſe Faults 1055 them in Igno- 
runce, the laſt confirms them in Error. Theſe, are Fruths 
of Experience, which 1 need riot bring Inſtances to prove, 
there being no "Body tht don 445 of it, except it be ſuch ws 
have never reflected up af pug within iherhſetyes; 
and it is not for ſuch as 15 that Logic is mtended, for Rules 
to them cart be of no uſe at all. 
XV. Wr have before. Agena our 
The - dage- er to two Claſſer; Taro Senſations, 
en Whic fitripte. Perc eptions | themſelves: 
Idea. and into Aae Which vary hog to us ſomes 
thing different from thlemſelbes. Sometimes che ſame 9 
ception has a Mixture of both: Ourldeasarefom 
and ſometimes leſs accompanied with Senſations; and 5 
which by this Mixture prefent themſelpes the more live 8 
uſually en we our" Approbation : We are pleas'd wi 
them, we Tubmiſt to chern, auck acquieſce in them. his is 
0 e oa e r of 4 7 — We do 
t regar $ that ar ffedts : are more 
, but haſte on to thoſe that . dea pounded.” 
— which by their Mixture, ake Impreſſions chit are 8 
lively, thoꝰ leſs clear; anc by this Wrong Method, we ven . 
termine upon that which 97 5 vatitives fect!) diftt oh 
METAPHoRICAL Terms, and a figu ade 55 
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of the Thing ſignified,” affe& the Mind more pow 

and by this means pleaſe and ſequce it. By 8 
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gives it ſelf up to without being the leaſt enlightened. The 
Air, the Tone of the Voice, andall the Helps of this kind, 
owe theit” Effect to their adding to the Livelineſs of the 
Ideas Which he that ſpeaks excites in us. It is by this Means 
that a Genius which is an Original, preſently makes a Party, 
and gains Diſciples: His Turn is bright and diſtinguiſhing ; 
whereas thoſe that have but little Fire, will never riſe high 
ge 7 above the common Piteh to be remarkable. Beſides, 
he who appears in a Character peculiar to himſelf, [pleaſes 
even by his Novelty; and we readily-fubmit to the Opinion 
of an Author whom we hear or read with Pleaſure. | 

He who ſpeaks paſſionately of a Thing which extremely 
affects him; an unfortunate Man that deplores his Misfor- 
tunes; a Man full of Joy, that deſcribes the particular Sub- 
jects of it; an angry Man that exclaims againſt what has of- 
fended him; all theſe People raife very moving Sentiments 
in thoſe that hear them. It is to theſe Sentiments, the Effects of 
Paſſion, or of Contrivance, that Enthuſiaſts give the Title 
of Divine Inſpiration, an aflured Character of Truth, ac- 
cording to them, altho” the Sentiments and Emotions which 
they honour with this great Name, do often accompany 
Chimeras, the Productions of a Mind tranſported, and hur- 
ried away with/its-Fire. ooo p 

Tos whoſe Imaginations ate eaſily moved, do alſo 
with the fame Facility move thoſe of others, and make very 
lively and deep Impreffions.”* To theſe Impreffions anſwer 
powerful Exprefſions, and ſptightly Turns. He that is very 
much moved himſelf, makes others have a Fellow-feeling of 
all that concern him. This was one of the Characters of 
Montagne : Whatever he gaye his Attention 
to, always affected him in art extreme Manner. B. I. Ch. 20. 
Fokris IM AAT IO GENERAT CasU, ay 
the Learned. I am one of "= that are extremely ſenſible of the 
Force of the Imagination. Every one is ſubject᷑ to it; but ſome 
are overwhelm d with it. The Impreſſion of it ſtrikes through 
me; and my Art it in avoiding it, for want of being able to with- 
ſtand it, I could not live but in the Converſation of ſuch as are 
Healthful and Gay. The Sight of other People's Misfortunes 
22 me perpetually; and my own Semtiments are always un- 

r the Influence of 'the Sentiments of others. To converſe 
with one that is always coughing, would affect * with 
tbe like Diſorder, go with à great deal more Unwi ingreſs 
to ſee my Friends tuben they are ſich than to ſee other People 
that are indifferent to me. I am ſeit u, and fall down withthe 
Diftemper Itudy upon. Nor do I wonder that the Imagina- 
; | K 4 t108 
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riow ſhould give Revers; and een Death it ſelf, to thoſe that 
gin way t is. % „„ of „ O00 ads - 
WE agree that a wiſe, Man may be at; firſt deceiv'd, and 
find in the Livelineſs of his Senſations a more exquiſite Plea. 
ſure, than he does in ſimple Ideas and Speculations. But as 
: ſoon as ever he diſcovers the Illuſions of this new. Charm, 
and compares what it preſents to him with what. it deprives 
him of, he returns back to bis firſt Tranquility, with a Reſo- 
lution never to abandon it more. It is not ſo with Men of 
a little Genius, who are taken up entirely with Senſations: 
Cuſtom always dulls the Edge. of them, and by that Means 
leſſens their Value. That which before charm'd e 
now cloy them; their Spirits languiſh for want of Impreſ. 
ſions, till a new Object ſtrixes them briskly enough to engage 
them forthwith. This will. have the ſame Fate with the —1 
and the ſecond Paſſion will ſoon. languiſh and cool, to give 
way to a third. When we are under the Conduct of 
Knowledge, we are wiſe and conſiſtent; when we follow 
our Senſations, we are-reſtleſs and inconſtant.._ + ....... 
II is therefore of the utmoſt Importance. to 2 1 


* 


our ſelves to diſtinguiſh our Evidence, which informs us of 
ſomething from our Wen which affect us inwardly, 
but teach us nothing: Without this Diſtinction, ve become 
the Sport of a falſe and corrupt Imagination, of which I 
ſhould give ſome Examples. It is very dangerous amongſt 
thoſe that are truly Religious, as well as amongſt thoſe that 
would be thought ſo; but yet more dangerous amongſt thoſe 
that are Irreligious. A Debauchee a his Plea- 
ſures; a worldly Man that deſcribes the Glory and Majeſty 
of the Senſes ; an, Atheiſt; that makes a Ridicule of Religion, 
and of the Myſteries and Duties which it contains; all theſe 
People expreſs themſelves. with * ſo, much Earneſtneſs and 
Aſſurance, that they often, ſeduce thoſe that are not upon 
their Guard, and perſwade them to become conformable, 
without furniſhing them with the leaſt, Reaſon. for being ſo. 
To follow theſe obſcure Impreſſions in the room of Evi- 
dence and Reaſon, is to purſite Fally.in the room of M iſaom. 
Add to this a ſufficient Quantity of Zeal, and you have a 
compleat Definition of a Faxazick. Every Thought which 
does not agree with the Ideas of the Underſtanding, favours 


of Enthuſiaſm in Proportipn as it is lively.  .. 
3 43x XVI. HE Temperament Education, 

Humour. .  Habits,. Kinds of Life, in which we are en- 
ged, do all unite to rm what is call'd Hamom. This 
ame is g yen to certain confuſed Sentiments, and to ark 
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tain Inclinations, Which determine our Judgment and AQions, 
and which govern them preferrably to our Ideas and Know- 
ledge. + Whateyet| agrees with the Humour which prepoſ- 
ſe governs us, is ſure to pleaſe and engage our Ap- 
probation : acer pp oſes it diſpleaſes us, and is upon 
this Account rejected as falſeQ. | * 
Wurx an Author abandons himſelf to his Humour, and 
follows the Inclination of his Temperament, without giving 
himſelf the Trouble of correcting and regulating it, we may 
diſcover in this Humour and Temperament the true Source 
of all his Sentiments, and even of his Contradictions; for he 
who obſerves no other Rule than his Humour, can not be 
always conſiſtent with himſelff. n 
ISualH make uſe of Mautagne for an Example, becauſe 
bis Characters W te moſt remarkable. He had too much 
Fire, and by that Means too much Penetration, not to be 
ſenſible that a weak Argument is but a weak Argument, and 
that Probability is, but Probability. His being ſenſible of his 
Fire, and of the Force of it, gave him fo high an Idea of 
himſelf, that he would not diſcredit himſelf with the leaſt 
Diſguiſe, nor lay down for certain what did not appear to him 
to de demonſtrated. On the other ſide, having been uſed to 
ive himſelf up to his Fire, it would have been too difficult for 
33 fix it, and to reſolye to dwell upon a Subject long 
enough to acquire ſome certain Knowledge of it not to confine , 
Nute not to trouble himſelf, or take much Pains to riſefrom 
70 


babllity to Certainty, was a Part the moſt conformable 


to his Humours. I have nothing of any cum, wherewith to 
ſatizfy my Judgment: ¶ have my Sight ſufficiently clean and 
ED bat it 15 tronbleſome 10 male aſe. ¶ it: .- bat £. 
haue sRetcb'd out, 1 .cbuſe rather. 20 touch over again than to 
ftrike ous. and begin again, - I can,endure ſome. Trouble; . 
but then it muſt be of my own chuſing, and juſt ſo long as it is 
agreeable. \ . N dure "84 ;"1 } RG 
"© + Molliter auſterum Studio fallente laborem. | 
„ A W Min NW ne AR A Hor. Lib. II. Sat. II. 12. 
OrnrRwISE, , I be not invited by ſome Pleaſure; if I have 
no ot her Gade hat my own pure and free Will, I am good for 
nothing, extremely idle, extremely free, both by Natare and 
by Art: I can as ſton tie-as 38388 any Fatigue. I have” 
a Soul that is free and abſolute Miſtreſs of Ii ſelß and accuſtomed . 
FAY its own Direction. --- My Infancy it ſelf was in. 
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jection. Allthis has, me a Complexion that is delicate and in 
Book 2. 7. olicitude. I love to _ vo exatt Account 


what I have, that I leſt ſenſible of what 
el hoſe. And for my own Part, I know of #0 Paſſion 
1 F could take any Pams to ey tor 2 maintain. 1 3 


not prize Wiſdom at ſo dear a Rate. I ds not ſo V e 
1 dv, at what Pains it coſts me not to do worſe.— And 222 
expoſe my Paſſions, than — them 255 Fe ee 4 
& oy their 4f me Th elſe, 
Chap, * on $ 75 NG nwall in 
, of hitaſelF 25. a Subject he was full 3 a 
would have been too much ain to him to have oppoſed fo 
agreeablean Inclination, e makes athouſand Apologies for 
ir, and the moſt inſignificant Reaſons a to him à ſuſfi- 
cient Juſtification Fork it; for his Heart is entirely taken up 
uw any thing 7 flatters his favourite Paſſion. If the Wor 
lain hat I tak tao much of my ſelf, I alſo complain that 
Gould think b thing elſe _ 70 Pe 1 1 ed 72 all 
7 would ſay, but of I dare ſay, 1 Free- 
” account of Ls 86 for Sen, has inanlged old a, 
ePrivile e bling, en impertineni * 
by He will _ ſo much As repen * his Faults 
of diſturbing himſelf: He leaves his rie Refortmation wy Abd 
Management, as to his Divine Wiſdom Mal! -be thought 
convenient ; butfor himſelf he ſtill purſues the fame Cour 5 
A. to my ſelf, can in general that I there otherwiſe: 7 
e leaſed with my univerſal Frame, aud 
pray ue Cod for my Re 3 and for Pardin of my 2 
ties : But this in gran ip. , ought no more 13 be calf 
Repenting, than my bei ihe 25 aſed that I am got Cato, er ap 
Angel. My Actiont are wx ora and conformable 20 what Tam, 
aud to my preſent Contlition. I am not able to de bettey; — 
Repentaute does not properly belong to thoſe Things that Frag 
em 


iz our Power, tho I row may. 1 — 
inſinitely more * ar aud regular than my 
does not mend ty Faults, any more tbas thes Teske ah . 
N corny more 1, than my own, will make mine ſtronger 
or perrer KM 

1 Do not cengart my \felf ſo much for ue my Nations 
prigbily and learned, as I do for having them. ed 55 2. accom- 
— for the Purpdſe of Life. y are to me ſufficiently 
| 2 e * 25 2 but uſeful. wy agreeable. Mont, 


T 15.94 (for, God give me, zo this v Four 
— my al 35 W 22 other People ta 55 
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and Op portunity to think be 257 25 10 feat I am forced to avoid 
2155 Preparation, for 425.45 my {ef under ſome 
OMe ation, upon which I mu W 
7 carries this Humour far, that 5 Virtues of 
great Souls, Gratitude and Generoſy, areaBurden to him. 
My moſt favourite Qualities are, Idleneſt and Freedom: On ac 
count of kr,” by l bade a mortal Hatred a of being obliged to 
2 other any ober than my ſe 15 ndeauour to the 
oþ of my Baus or do without 74 before ever I make 
uſe ſe of Bude udueſſes of x let my Wants be what they will, 
either 557 or ſmall. ws Friends pi ane > me Arangely, 
when they beg of me to ask ſomething more of them 
FE Pas le - undertake the Trouble of correcting their 
Humour by 79 857 They follow it exactly ſuch as it is: 
And if we could but know perfedly each Perſuns Humour 
and his prevailing intereſts, we might almoſt conitantly find 
the Cauſes of their ſeveral Sentiments. And it is becauſe 
his Intereſts change, and his Humour varies, that we ſee. a 
Man maintaining with Earneſtneſs, what he had a little be- 
fore condemned with the fame Warmth; ; He approves and, 
condemns. according to wok I nat according to Kno 
ledge. An infinite en are like the Perſon in 
one of Plautus —— —— —— the beſt Reaſon for the 
doing any. thing rag becauſe he eſe alike to do ſo. — 7 
2 4 Friend who, has 5 2 is doing at one ought 
Ph. my ſelf” Kall this ve 1 ＋ Ren of "mize 
for * — „Ihe brad Aare reaſons 
88 7 thu Foot, ip 55 560 of 3 | 
}S, I am ine exempt from this 101 
neit ther love nor value 1h, — 84 the World bat ay nes 2 as 
tho! upon 77 — A ccouut, to honaur 1 17 with. particular. 
Equonrs:. It is made 757 reſs. of 145 abe Virtue and Con- 
ſcience. 2 as rnaments! What he ſays is very, 


true; but he * Reaſon that is enough to make 


his Truth ſuſpe Her is hk ol erregt from this Paſſion, 
ha re ar ded wie Chet Rath We bbs, 
already, 6 by, That he. e bis Humour 


which, was exceedi acts 5 and hence 5 his Fligh lights? 
| 


He loyed alſo. ex s. Eaſe; a ad” bis Freedom, an 
hone comes WORE "Method; m it required too much 
oll 2285 At iin 15 hr. 40 ity 13 I 104 9 Pains 
err 8 1 rer r — — 
4) — — wh ec idw 1184 
2 c\ Immune oft Faginus: verum in e & ge 
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Pains to digeſt his Thoughts in order: Whatever he liked, 
he found Means to commend; whatever he diſliked, he con- 


trived Reaſons to condemn. to 


ITE Barbarian Nations thought themſelves happy under 
the Government of the Romant, after they had got a Reliſh 
of their Politeneſs. But after the Tnfamy'of the Emperors, 
and the Brutality of the Legions, that ſpared not their Ma- 
ſters [arid whoſe Caprice could either inthrone or dethrone, 
had brought the Burharian; into the Court and Capital, the 
Provinees that had neyet given into this Degeneracy, having 
ſuffered fo much by it, regarded the Government which 
their Fathers had fo much eſteemed as an intolerable Yoke, 
ended gg Da cs. 
Son People have thought 1 onÞht' to have mentioned 
| Origin . e ce Nee ufes of the Ir 7 | 
rity of our Fachtieg. F rake it as an Honour to find that 
enn Tye under this Charge in common with one-vf 
Mr. Oſter- the moſt celebrated Bees Who has likewiſe, 
ld. omitted it in his excellent Treatiſe "of rhe 
un v0 Catifts of the Corruption that reigns among Ubriſ. 
ruf. We are both contented with enquiring into thoſe 
Citi tered Powerereemny ware ated 
Part which we may poffibly prevent. Andi it is for the ſame 
Reaſon, I haye a ided ſpeaking of dle il Co ion of 
2 corn Bon fn og9 men; 2020 1.2; the 
iron Lamatod or ode 


ee 
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the Brain, tho? it is often the Cauſe of Madneſs and En- 
thuſiaſm. Laſtly, if I have not benefited by the Advicethar 
has been given me, any more than by the Examples of ſome 
other learned Men, that have thought proper to mention in 
their Logic what J have omitted in mine, I muſt fay in my 
Le net that as I never expect to ſee my ſelf a Profeſſor of 

ivinity, I have not fallen under the Temptation of treat- 
ing of a Subject out of its Place, in hopes of making my 


Court to Men of that Faculty. 

PAL 5 Wee 
CHA P. VII. 
Of the IL L. 


1 Ideas; for according as we will o reas. 
apply our ſelves to the Exami- 
nation of ay es, we ſhall procurea more 
or leſs exact and enlarged * 

II. IN order to underſtand what I mean by 2% pry ores. 
the Word Will, we need only deſcend into ies in fel. 
our ſelves, and obſerve with Attention | 
our own proper Acts. By this Attention to what paſſes 
within us, we perceive and are convinced that the Will, or, 
if you pleaſe, our Soul it ſelf, that which thinks in us, that 
Thought which is our ſelves, determines it ſelf to will this 
or that ſo arbitrarily, and is ſo much the ſole and immediate 
Cauſe of its own Reſolution, Choice, and Determination, 
that we cannot poſſibly alledge any other Reaſon for our 
Will, than our Will it ſelf: 7 have wewild ſo and ſo in 
one Caſe? Why we have will'd differently in another Caſe? 
The Reaſon is, we all know, becauſe we have wild fo. 

_ — 9 I am 5 to 1. — y > 
my Li by putting down my right N Liber- 
or lifting up — left; by opening one Hand, br 7 
or ſhutting the other, juſt as I like beſt ; what 
is it that determines me to one or other of theſe Choices? 


My ſelf only, I will ſhut my left Hand; and why wer 4 
14 | au 
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than my right? Becauſe I will. The Will would nat be 
the Will, if it were not Miſtreſs of it ſelf. So again, when 
à certain Number of Guineas are put into a Purſe, and Iam 
deſired to gneſs whether the Number is even or odd, on Con- 
dition they ſhould be mine, if I gueſs right; I ſee plain! 'tis 
my Intereſt to ſpeak, but I don't know what. I have no Light 
or Information to encline me to one more than to another of 
the Words to which my Choice is confined; and when | 
pr Even, for inſtance, rather than odd, it is the pure Effect 
of my Choice: I will fo, is all the Reaſon I can give. I 
have Reaſons indeed to determine me to ſpeak, rather than 
to hold my Tongue; but I have none to determine me to ſay 
Even rather than Odd. of | 
THERE are ſome Men, tho' few in Number, that deny 
Man's Liberty. You ſeem, ſay * to act freely, but you 
are not really free. A fecret, Iuperior, and neceſſary 
Cauſe, forms all your Determinations. They may as well 
ſay, that I ſeem to think, but that perhaps, in truth, I no not 
think at all. For if our being ſenſible of any thing does 
not amount to an abſolute Certainty, I can neither be fure 
that I think, nor that I exiſt: For we can have no ſtronger 
Demonſtrations, than our inward Perceptions. And we 
have not a ſtronger inward Evidence and Perception of our 
Thinking or Exiſting, than we have of our being free and 
abſolute Maſters 11 IG ay + 2 Will. _ 5 
IV. Bor, ſay th oes not your Will 
Foy vi re O em to move your tm? it ſoems ſo, and 


.\ ,_ . yet we are not lure that it is ſo; the greateſt 
Part of Philoſophers deny it; and there is not one of them 
but is puzzled to explain ſo common an Effect. I anſwer, 
that if it does ſeem to me that my Will does move my Arm, 
and I 3 believe it, tho” really it does not do ſo, 
and conſequently] am miſtaken; ww Fault is in judging raſhly 
of that which I do not underſtand, Indeed I am perfectly 
- ſenſible that I will that my Arm ſhould be moved, and I am 
certain that I will it; I am ſenſible alſothat I form this Will, 
and am for the ſame Reaſon certain that I am the Author 
and Cauſe of this Act: I perceivealſoir the third Place that 
this Will is ſucceeded by a Motion of my Arm. This is al ſo 
yery certain, and not to be conteſted ; but I do not perceive at 
all, nor am any way ſenſible, how or in what manner I 
ſelf produce this Motion, or amthe Cauſe of it : So farfrom 
his, that I do not know how it is done. All therefore that 
am ſenfible of is certain; and that is only doubtful which 
am not ſenſible of. i or | 1 Tl 
a THERE 
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TERRE are ſome ho oppoſe Liberty with Arguments 
drawn — the diy ine Præſcience, and the Decrees and 
pointments of Providence. But it is a dreadful Miſtake and 
Contradiction to make uſe of the moſt myſterious, or, if 
you pleaſe, of the moſt ſublime Parts of Religion, to ſub- 
vert the very Foundations of Religion. For without Li 
there can be neither Law, nor Virtue, nor Vice, nor Re- 
wards, nor Puniſhments, and eſpecially no Puniſhments, ex- 
except ſuch as are unjuſt. That which is moſt out of the 
Reach of our Li operſtandings, ought not in the leaſt tomake 
us call in queſtion that which is moſt evidentto us. The Ob- 
ſcurity of ſuch Conſequences as we do not at all compre- 
hend, ought not to ſhake the Certainty of ſuch Principles as 
are moſt ſimple and evident, 16-17 | 
I contss, after-ta Determination of the Will is once 
form'd, its Exiſtence is neceſſary in one Senſe, that is to ſay, 
it is no longer in our Power to cauſe it not to have been, or 
not to be, at the Moment wherein it exiſts; for this would 
be a Contradiction, it being * 1 for a Thing to be, and 
not to be at the ſame Lime But before it was form'd, it 
depended upon our Choice to produce it, or not produce 
it. Liberty is concerned in ſuch Acts as are to be done, not 
in ſuch as are already done, and by that means determined. 
BEFORE we determine our ſelves we are free, when 
we are acting, we are free to continue or diſcontinue our 
acting; and when we have acted, we are at Liberty to act 
differently a ſecond Time. 2 | 
Ir a Man who denies Liberty, ſhould do me ſome conſi- 
derable Services, promote my eſts amongſt the Great, 
lend me Money, defend my Life, and, in ſhort, publiſh my 
Praiſes upon all Occaſions ; if I ſhould refuſe to return 
what he lent me, if I ſhould, do him ill Offices amongſt his 
Superiors, and ſnhould threaten and actually do him a Miſ- 
chief, 'what would he not ſay to the Blackneſs of my Ingrati- 
tude? If after all this, the Judges ſhould pronounceagainſt 
bim in my Favour, what Complaints would he not make of 
their Iniquity ? would have Reaſon, and yet would 
contradict himſelf; for if no body is free, no body is bla- 
mable: It is by Clock-work he has obliged me; and it is by 
Clock-work I have diſobliged him. The Day and Night 
ſucceed one another ſo by Turns. We are ſureto contradict 
our ſelves when we declare againſt ſome certain inward 
Principles; and theſe Principles will always demonſtrate 
themſelves when we do not endeavour to ſuppreſs them. 
When Sexeca's Mind is taken up entirely with his ER 
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of Fate and Deſtiny, he declates exprefly, Eaſtra vort C 
ftrdia fiunt. Vain are all our-Wihes and Endeavouts. 
But as ſoon as ever he lets drop this Subject, he is preſently 
laying down Ptecepts and Rules for Our Behavior: See 
Conſol. ad Marciam. A Man that makes a generous Uſe of 
his Wealth, and chuſes with a great deal of Diſcretion whom 
to beſtow part of it on, his Expetices are elegant, he is be- 
loved, and his Generoſity and Diſcretion commended: But 
he would without doubt receive much leſs Pleaſure in hear- 
ing theſe Praiſes, and in finding himſelf ſuch as he is, if he 
did not perceive that his Actions were in his own Power, 
and the Eke of his own Choice. He perceives this Truth 
directly, who to this direct Pleaſure avoids joining the Plea- 
ſure of perceiving it again by his Reflections; for after he is 
once convinced of his 2 he would find himſelf 
obliged to a great many other ings that are not agreeable 
to him, and by which he is reſoly*d-not to be conſined. 
V. Bor laſtly, fay ſome, nothing can be 
The Will deter- produced without a Cauſe; therefore it is 
mines it ſelf. neceſſary there ſhould be ſome Cauſe to de- 
| termine the Will. It is eaſy to anſwer this 
Objection. The Will determines it ſelf: It chuſes, becauſe 
it wills; it is it ſelf the Cauſe of its Determination. If every 
Being muſt neceſſarily be determined by ſome Cauſe differ ent 
from it ſelf, then there could never be a firſt Cauſe, and 
conſequently there could be no Cauſe at all. 
VI. WHEN we ſpeak of the Will, we 
. ſhould not conceive it to be a Faculty diltind 
1 on e from the Underſtanding, as our Hearing is 
Haar diſtinct from our Seeing, and the Hands from 
twWthe Feet. It is not thus. There is not ſo much 


Compoſition in the Mind. One and the ſame Soul, olle ald 


the ſame Principle, is ſometimes conſider'd ſimply as percepe- 
ing, and at other times as willing. All the while it is in a 
State of perceiving, it wills to perceive; and all the while it is 
in a State of willing, it does at the ſame time perceive it wills, 
The Will perceives its ſelf, and is an Act conſcious of itſelf, 
as well as our Ideas. The Will and the Underſtanding are 
not ſo much diſtinct Faculties, as different Methods of 
Thinking: And it the ſame with the other Faculties. One 
and the lame Soul ſees Colours, hears Sounds, recollects 
[a Ideas, and conceives Things withoutthe Help of Images. 
heſe are the three different Methods of perceiving; which 
are each of them ſubdivided into a great Number of others. 
And theſe three general Heads, under which we _ our 
| ifferent 
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different Methods of Thinking, we call the Faculties of the 
_ of the Imagination, and of the Under/landing. 
. vi]. * T is ve” rang a _— Truth, _ 
our Mind has the Power of determining it ſelf 77; pegulares 
its own proper Choice. But this = not Choice iy ir 2 
at all hinder, but that it ſhould often regulate 7deas. 
this Choice by the Ideas that enlighten it. | 
We love our ſelves eſſentially and neceſſarily, though vo- 
luntarily. It is not in our Power not to love our lelves : 
We will love our ſelves, and it is not in our Power to will 
otherwiſe, When therefore we once know clearly what is 
for our „ our Love of our ſelves never fails to 
determine us this Way. We will whatever we look upon as 
a Good, the Moment we believe it to be ſo; and by lo- 
ving our ſelves, we are ſure to love whatever is good for 


VIII. Ir Men had no Liberty, but were de- The Uſe of Li- 
termined always to will by the-Imprefſions of b. 
preſent Objects, or by the Footſteps and Re- 
mains of thoſe Impreſſions, and to act conformably to theſe 
Impreſſions or Reliques, they would be perpetually acting 
amiſs. A preſent Advantage is often times attended with a. 

eat many Evils; and a preſent Evil, may on the contrary, be 

llow'd with divers Adyantages. It was therefore v 
neceſſary we ſhould have the Power to reſiſt preſent Imprei- 
- fions, to ſuſpend their Effects, and to refuſe complying with 
the Determinations which they do- of themſelves occaſion, 
till we have Time enough to learn thoroughly their Nature, 
to diſtinguiſh all their Principles, and to prevent all their 
Conſequences. - + | 

In vain do we endeavour to keep Men to their Duty, or to 
expreſs our ſelves in Terms conformable to the Hypotheſis 
which denies Liberty; in vain do we endeayour to reſtrain 
them from ſuch ARs as are injurious to Society, that is, ſuch as 
would do too much Prejudice to other Men, by threatning 
them, by hing to them, and by ſetting Puniſhments be- 
fore their ay i they have not the Liberty to reflect upon 
theſe Threatnings, and to give Attention to the Idea of Pu- 
niſhments to come, rather than to preſent Intereſts, from 
which theſe Threatnings and theſe Puniſhments ought to 
divert them. ThePreſentand the Certain will always be more 
engaging than the Future and the Poſſible. | 
Ir we have no Li the Reproach we ſuffer for having 
failed of our our Confuſion for having preferr'd Vice 
to Virtue, are nothing but Weakneſſes, which have no other 
Vo. I. L Fioun- 
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Foundation than the miſtaken Suppoſtion of our being 
free. The returning of Thanks, and the beſtowing of 
Commendations, can pleaſe none but Madmen, who believe 
themſelves to be what they are not; and if all Men were 
learned, yet if none of them believe themſelves to be free, 
they would never blame or commend any Perſon whatſoe- 
ver. But if any one ſhould think fit to prefer himſelf to one 
of theſe learned Men, ho believe themſelves: without Li. 
berty, and to judge himſelf to have much greater Abilities; 
if the Publick ſhould appear inclined in favour of him who 
thus prefers himſelf; what Complaints and Clamours would 
they not make againſt the Inſolence of the one, the Injuſtice 
of the other, and the Ignorance of them both? We would be 
commended; e think e deſerve it; and conſequently we 
perceive our ſelves to befree: We perceive it, I ſay, from time 
to time; we experience the Effects of it, altho* we refuſeto 
8 
T 154 aut Imagination, 1ays 4 „ B. II. Ch. 14. 
To conceive the Mind at the ſame —— ae) is = 
saflienced|by.two equal Defires. For it is certain it can never 
comply with ember of them; becauſe the Application and C boice 
„ Value. And if any one ſbouldplace 
l betwixt a Bottle of li ine and a Weſtphalia Ham, with an 
equal Defire of Eating or Drinting, there could not 22 
| a „ but (that vue 1 die Hunger 
er Thinſt, To provide againſt this In convenience, the Stocks, 
when they are asked, auhence our Mind fpeuld'be able to chuſe 
of two Things that are perfectly endifferent; and what 
2 Cauſe that out a great Number of | Crown: 
Pieces we ſhould chuſe one rather than another, there being us 
Reaſon ta inchne us to this Preference ; anſwer; That this obe- 
went of the Mind is extraordmary and irregular, and ariſes in 
it from: an Impulſiou that is ſtrange, accidental, and fortmitous. 
It wonld be hetter, in my Opinion, to ſay, That nd . Thing. 
can be Preſented £0 "M8 e equal, hut that there 
maſt he ſome Difference, tho it be (never ſo ſmall; aud tha 
eitber to tbe Sight, or to the: Touch, there 15 always: ſome 
2 which draws and engages ut, tho never fo| imper- 
ce ptibty. * 1979. 03 5814 een Sig G2. eng 
Montagne had Reaſon to ſay it was apleaſant Imagination: 
And beſides the Pleaſure he always took in laying down Pa- 
radoxes every Moment, and of eſtabliſting by this or that 
Principles tending to Scepticiſm and Infidelity, he would have 


2 and deſpiſed the Extravagance of this Imagination; 
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finiſhes this Chapter, “ Solum certum nibil eſſe „ py, 
certi, & homye . 15 miſerius aut Ft pate Plin- 
All we can be certain of, is, that every Thing 'is uncer- 
e tain; and that there is nothing more deſpicable than M 
4 nor at the ſame Time more conceited: His Vanit 
« is equal to his Imperfection. It is in order to come 
to this fine Concluſion, that he makes an Hotch-potch 
of the ſguaring the Crfele; of the Philoſophers-Stone ; of tws 
Lines that 70 ee, and yet can never meet; of 4 
as ir 


J | 
Centre as large as the Circumference of a Man, in ſhort, yi 
with Tage and Thirſt betwixt a Bottle of Wie pay 4 el 
phalia Ham, hecauſe he had an equal Appetite to either of them 
IT xx Suppoſitionof Liberty diſcoyers the Ridiculouſneſ 
of this Imagination; but rather than confeſs that we can 
chuſe and determine our ſelves, he rather likes to lay it down 
as Fact, That there is always ſome Difference that determin 
us, tho? it be but imperceptible! That is to ſay, he rath 
likes to ſuppoſe that which cannot be proved or percei 
than to agree with the Notion of Liberty, of which weneei 
only confult and reflect upon our ſelyes with Sincetity and 
Attention, to be fully convinced. Back 

IT is true, that as we are encompaſſed with a great Num- 
ber of different Goods, and as we can procure our ſelyeg 
Pleaſures of all Kinds, our Will determines it ſelf ſome- 
times on one Side, and ſometimes on the other; We ſome- 
times are inclined to this, and ſometimes to that. When 
our Attention is ſolely and entirely fixed upon an Obj 
that is capable of ſerving our Wants, or our Pleaſures, an 
poſſible, in this Caſe, but that the ſole Good that affeQs 1 
ſhould alſo be the only one that determines us: We wi 
thus infallibly. But as' we have the Power to diyert © 
Attention from an Object, in order to fix it upon another, 
we always find our ſelves, in this Senſe, to have the Li 

of chuſing. Of all the Objects that encompaſs us, there 
none that can fo far get the Maſtery of our Will, as entirely 
to enſlave it; we can always paſs from one to another, an 
Whatever Reaſons occaſion us to act after a certain manner, 
or to make a certain Choice, determine us no farther than 
as we will conſent to follow the Impreſſion of theſe Rea- 
Tons. A Man, for Example, that is taken up entirely with 
the Ideas of an Affront which he thinks he has received, 
join'd with the Ideas of the Injuſtice, Ingratitude, and Pride 
of a falſe Friend; and who being ſunk in theſe Reflections, 
can ſee no other Remedy for 1 Uneafneſs which they * 
2 | 2 | on 


We neither do 8 deſire to think upon any other, it is 's 
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ſion in him, than that of Revenge, chuſes to 88 himſelf, 
He reckons that this is his Good, and the only Good that 
can reduce him to his Tranquility of Heart, and change 
his Condition of Uneafineſs into a Condition of Satisfac- 
tion. So long as no other Ideas than theſe paſs in his 
Mind, and that he will conſult no other, he will perſevere 
in the Will of revenging himſelf, apd. can have no other, 
But if he would but Iay to himſelf, (which is a very eaſy 
and natural Reflection,) Men are every Day blinded by 
their Paſſions, and do by this Means make themſelves a 
Chain of Misfortunes, and to get clear of the firſt, they 
plunge into.a ſecond ; Shall I not alſo add one to the 
umber of thoſe that prejudice themſelves ? My Intereſt 

is concern'd, ſhall I neglect to examine it, and ſhall Lo 
elf add new Injuries to thoſe I have received from others 
If the unjuſt Action, of which I complain, has not robb'd 
me of all my Goods, why ſhould I not enjoy the Pleaſure 
of the reſt ? If I have Learning; if T have Virtue ; why 
ſhould I not enjoy the Pleaſure of being ſenſible that I am 
above all Inſults, and that I am Maſter of Treaſures that 
are out of the Reach of Mankind? That if I find my ſelf 
weak enough to make my Happineſs depend upon their 
5 N why ſhould I, in revenging my ſelf, draw my 
ſelf into new Difficulties, and find my 1elf under a perpetual 
Neceſſity of diſengaging my ſelf from them? By purſuing 
theſe Reflections, we change our Will, and theſe new Ideas 
are follow'd by a new Determination. Our Liberty ha- 
ving been given us on purpoſe to ſuſpend our Determina- 
tions and our Actions, till we can have ſufficient Evidence 
of What is true and good. To ſuffer our ſelves tobe determined 
by this Evidence, as it is the End, ſo is it of conſequence 
the Perfection ot Liberty. 1 680 
IX. T confels that it is not common to 
It is made li- Men that are moved with any Ideas, or pre · 
rie uſe of. poſleſs*d with any Sentiments, to ſuſpend de- 
\ +... termining themſelves, till they have examin'd 
them, and till they have form'd ſome ſecond Thoughts to 
compare with the former. Few give themſelves this I rou- 
ble; and thoſe who negle& it, deny to the others that Li- 
berty Which they do not experience in themſelves, but 
Which they might experience, if they would but vouchſafe 
to make uſe of it. The little UL that is made by moſt 


Men of this Liberty, is the Reaſon, that when we have 
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reflected with Attention upon the 
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Mind, and the Succeffion of Deſires and Paſſions, we can 
explain and-account for the Actions of Men pretty juſtly, 
and even foretell them very ſucceſsfully in a great many 
Caſes; becauſe, in effect, their Liberty, which is the only 
Power that could interrupt the Chain of this Subordination 
of Ideas and Wills, and contradict this Piece of Mecha- 
niſm, does not at all meddle with it. 
Bur it is going too great a Length, to conclude that 
we have not this Facu 1 becauſe we commonly neg- 
le to make uſe of it. It can never be juſt to draw this 
Conſequence, till we have taken all poſſible Pains to diſ- 
cover whether we have it, or not, and to exert ſome Acts 
of it. The Hypotheſis of a Piece of Mechaniſm has ſome- 
thing taking in it; it» flatters the Corruption of the Heart, 
and it is by this Means it pleaſes, and finds Patrons: But 
even Whilſt we ſuffer all this Mechaniſm to follow its own 
Movements, we yet continue all the while free, becauſe we 
freely negle& making uſe of our Liberty. | 
Ix is with this Faculty as with all others; it is ſtronger 
or weaker, iu proportion as we ule it more or leſs. It is 
for this Reaſon that we ſee an infinite Number of People, 
who being accuſtomed in Attention and Inconſiſtency, can 
never afterwards correct theſe Faults, but continue Ma- 
chines even to old Age; for one of the ſame Habit both 
ſtrengthens their Mechaniſm and weakens their Liberty: 
does a double Miſchief with one and the fame Blow ; one 


in making the Diftemper, the other in taking away the Re- 


medy. 

Wen conſiſts in never exerciſing the Will, without 
having firſt deliberated with all poſſible Attention; in never 
determining our ſelves, but upon very clear Ideas; and in 
never forming a Reſolution, - but upon Conclufions well 
demonſtrated upon the Foot of Evidence only, without 
Paſſion having the leaſt Share in them. This is the great 
End of Philoſophy, which the nearer we approach, the 
more we deſerve the Name of a Philoſopher. - © © © 
Ix all the Objects, out of which we are to chuſe, were 
perfectly known to us, or were all of the ſame Nature, we 
ſhould never have any Trouble in determining our ſelves; 
but their Worth and Uſefulneſs to us being of a different 
kind, it is ſeldom eaſy to make exact Compariſorls of them. 
2 Objects that are preſented to our Senſes, _ the Ideas 
that engage our Imagination, precipitate our Deliberations, 
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X. A Man who hates Trouble, and who 
from his Infancy has been uſed to ſhun ex- 
amining himſelf, and to ſuffer himſelf to be 
led by his firft Views and Inclinations, in- 
| ſtead of confulting juſt Ideas, gives himſelf 
up uſually to confuſed” Sentiments, to the Bent of his In- 
clinations, and to the Tranſport of "his Paſſions. We will 
Things, or not will them, we court or avoid them, we 
like or diſlike them, . as they fuit our 1 
with which we are prepoſleſs'd 

-.S1NCE then the Will has ſo great a Part in the 
and Perfection of our — 1 our Paſſions and Ineli- 
nations have ſo much Power over our Will, or rather are 
themſelves only certain Conditions of the Win, we ſee 
plainly of what Im ce it is to govern them rightly, 
that we may have the Benefit of that: Part of them which 
may be uſeful, and avoid that Part of them which may be 
hurtful. This is the proper End of - Logic and Morality, 
Morality lays down Rules to form good Lives, Logic to 
form 722 2 a#ghts," in which they ITS have a very 


5 Connection. Wiſdom Jeads to and Truth to 
iſdom. Theſe Parts of ys hol one of ano- 
ther, and are IN 2 wy 


; 


y SH C H A P. Ix; 
w. the Inclinations and Paſſine, 


(a HERE. js not * 
0s AF Subject more 28 Nan 
ing to Logic than this, nor more 
neceſſary to explai When 
s once Raben loſes the Goverm 
ment of the paflons, it is ſure to be overturn'd by them, and 
we think no longer, but conformably to their Intereſts. 
Objects appear no longer. but under the Colours that theſt 
give them, and we ſee them always ſuch as our Paſſions 
Foſent them to us. Theſe are the Powers that carry us away ; 
Ind the Paths by which they lead us always appear to us 
[9 be the beſt, In vain is the Fane furniſh'd with all Rate 
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Rules: It ean make no uſe of them; but as ſoon as ever 
it is poſſeſs d by Paſſion, it loſes Sight of them. The II- 
luſions of the Faſſions have been a, long Time diſco- 
yvered, Femeca has remark'd, Tamdia effi- of 
ciorum mali Fudices, quamdis illa depravat ſpes De Ben. Lib. 
& metus, & vitiorum inertiſſimum voluptas, ILV 
We always judge ill of our Duties, (he 
might have ſaid in general of every Thing, ) ſo long as 
« Hope, and Fean, and Voluptuouſneſs, are ſeducing us“. 
We ſee Men of a good natural Underſtanding, and further 
alſo endued with Learning, act ſuch unreatonable- Parts 
when ſurpris'd\ by Paſſion, and maintain themſelves upon 
ſuch frivolous Gtounds, that We can hardly know: them 
again. And we ſee: others, Who, with fewer Advantages, 
ſee clearly in all Caſes what they ought to Think or Ae 
decauſe a prevailing Inclination for Truth, for Equity, and 
for their Duty, prevents every Thing that may diyert their 
Attention, and hinder their making Choice of what is True, 
Juſt, and Uſetful. vi 

IcoxxEss Probity is often accompanied with Preſump- 
tion and Obſtinacy in narrow Souls, and that Men of Cha- 
racter determine ſometimes raſhly, and condemn with too 
much Precipitation and Heat what diſpleaſes them, tho? it 
be often too indifferent to merit their Diſpleaſure. But 
when a Man is good in all Reſpects, when. with his other 
Virtues, he has à Greatneſs-of Soul, and an enlarged Un- 
derſtanding, he contains within himſelf a ſufficient Force 
againſt Error. Prepoſſeſſions appear to him a contemptible 
Meanneſs; he does not think Attention any Trouble; he 
does not ſuffer himſelf to be moved with the Pleaſure of 
being applauded by an ignorant Multitude; and the Reliſn 
which he has eſtabliſh'd in himſelf: for ſolid Virtue, hinders 
him from reckoning amongſt the Duties of Man ſuch Ac- 
tions as are indifferent. It is. ſurpriſing, that it ſhould; be ſo 
lately thought proper to mention in Logic a Subject that be- 
longs to it ſo eſſentially. Innovations always expoſe their 
Authors to ſome Hazards, and perhaps I ſhould not have had 
the Courage to have publiſh d what I have here write, if the 
Example of the famous Father Malebranche had not given 
me an Authority. is . 1 
II. Ons, Example will be ſufficient to Shew | . | 
the Difference I make. betwixt Inelinatiom and What is meant 
Paſſion.) -. A-Wwiſe Man regards Riches as the © 7%{nation. 
proper Means to procure to himſelf and others 3 
ſeveral ſolid Advantages of Mind, as well as. of Body. 7 
(2227 "8 + 
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this View he values them; and neglects no lawful ' 
nities of acquiring them: He will be very watchful to 
hold of ſuch Occaſions, and will be pleas'd to meet with 
them : He will take care to keep what he has acquired, will 
never ſpend them, except it be to purchaſe Py tru] 
valuable, but will never waſte them. To be thus di poſed, 
is to have an Iuclination for Riches. When we have an In- 
clination for an Object, we eſteem it, we court it with Plea- 
ſure, and with ſome Eagerneſ; ; but we think of it without 
Trouble, we ſeek it without Uneaſineſs, we endeavour for 
it without Alarms, and we loſe it without Mortification. 
. UT it is not ſo when Paſſion is join'd to 
What Paſſion it: Our Ideas are then more lively, our Senti- 
adds to it. ments more piercing, our Emotions more Fre- 
quent and powerful, our Defires more impe- 
2045, and we are a great deal leſs Maſters of our Joys and 
Sorrows, more elevated with Succeſs, and dejected with Dif- 
oy and, in ſhort, entire Strangers to Tranquillity. Paſ- 
ons therefore are the moſt vehement Inclinations ; ſothat the 
Rules which ſerve to regulate them, ſerve the more ſtrongly 
to moderate the ſimple Inclinations; and for this Reaſon 
we ſhall not treat of them diſtintly. 7 
EW! IV. WHEN we — our ſelves by the 


Their Uſeful- Ideas that enlighten and convince us, if ſome 
19666. Aagrecable Sentiment does not invite us to pur- 
ile what our Ideas recommend to us, we find 
it difficult to proceed in ſuch Determination. We very rea- 
dily form Reſolutions from the Ideas which teach us our 
Duty; but it is neceſſary to have the joint Aſſiſtance of our 
Inclinations to perſevere in ſuch Reſolutions. It is there- 
fore of the utmoſt Importance to learn the true Govern- 
ment of the Paſſions and Inclinations, to benefit by theit 
Aſſiſtance. I have already remark'd, that they differ only in 
Degree: The Paſſions are the moſt dangerous and to 
be fear d, becauſe being the moſt violent, Reaſon has not 
always Power enough to govern them as it would. There 
is reaſon to believe : 26h an Inclination becomes too power- 
ful, and degenerates into Paſſion, when it does not allow us 
the Liberty to think of what we would, when the Idea of 
its Object follows and diſtracts us, even when it is of Im- 
rtance, and when we deſire, to beſtow our Attention upon 
ſomething entirely different. A Paſſion that makes a Pro- 
greg, Will preſently become ſuſpected by thoſe that are ac- 
ſtomed to reflect and conſider with themſelves; but thoſe 
that Wye without much Thought, and deſeend but rarely 
wennn ile 


ee 
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into themſelves, will never take Notice of it till it be too 
and next to impoſſible to find any Remedy. 

. ALL the Pafhons have their firſt Riſe , 
from any x18 Th — — —— Admiration the 
a certain riſe, with which we regatd the Foundation 
Object that . and entertains them. When #4 the _ 
we ceaſe to be agitated with this Motion, the 
Paſſions fink, and come to an End This is the Reaſon that * 
it is rare to lee them continue long for one and the ſame 
Object. Cuſtom ſullies their eſs, and diminiſhes 
their Power, It is fomethin extraordinary, if a very ſtro 
and lively Paſſion, when it fo ſes the Vehemence that 
it a Paſſion, ſhould: ſettle into a calm and conſtant Incl 
nation. 0 
VI. I SHALL not undertake in a Treatiſe : 
of Logic, to examine ſtrictly into the Nature 2 == 
of the Paſſions, their Cauſes, and the Man- e #1 
ner of their Original, more than into the pagan, 
Manner of their producing their * — — 


ſhall not enlarge upon every Thing th 
be faid — Head curious naſe aſsful; by but ſhall content 


my-ſelf with eſtabliſhing upon ſome Principles of Experi- 
22 Rules 1 may — ol produce * Fruits from tho 
ons, and to prevent the Int ons t eus in 
Search of Truth. IS 2 2 
VII. Ir has been eſteemed amongſt Philo- 
phers, a very great Conqueſt of Mind to get Admiration 
above Admiration, (4) that is to ſay, to be produces good 
able to hinder ouradmiring whatever it bethat 1 
ſurrounds us; becauſe they regard this Paſſion 
2s the Original of all the others, and think Wiſdom incom- 
patible with the Paſſions. We are prepoſſeſs'd for what we 
admire : | An Oe ths die minen ws and as it 


— 
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WOE Nil admirari res eſt una Numici, 
Solaque t facere & ſervare beatum. 
— 


1 & Stella, & decedentia certs 
Tempora momentis, ſunt qui formidine nulla 
* _ © Imbuti cenſes munera Terræ? 
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aſſects us agreeably or diſagreeably, it engages or diſguſts the 
Heart; we preſently conceive for it either too much 
or too much Averſion. { ori n i 
.\;F me proper Government of our Admiration, has cer: 
I Influence over our Felicity,” A Good Land 


tainly a great 
— — of whar Nature ſoever it be, whether Houſe, Lan 
Wife, Preferment, preſently renders the Poſſeſſor eaſy 
tis ſied, at leaſt for a Time. If he could perſevere in this 
te of Satisfaction, he would continue to live contented; 
his is our greateſt Happineſs, and one of the principal Cha- 
racters of a Wiſe Man. When the Object remains the ſame; 
And- the Eyes that behold it unchanged; how comes it to 
pear different from what it appear'd at firſt, and kat Indigs 
rence ſucceeds Inclination? The Reaſon is, becauſe) we 
admire it no longer: As the Object has ceas d to be new 
ix bas ceasꝰd to ſurpriſt; and becauſe We are no longer affected 
but very weak ly, webehold it without Emotion; and a State of 
Indolence being a State we are ſoon tired of, we ſeck others 
to move the Heart afreſl. But We ſhould not fall into this 
Indolence, if we could have kept up our Admiration; and 
we: ſhould have continued our Admiration, if we could have 


continued to think; attentively. The Novelty of an Ob- 


ject engages our Attention without our meddling, and ex- 
cites it without any Effort at all on our Part. We are all 
ways moſt affected with what we leaſt expect, and moſt ſen- 
ſibly mov'd with it. A merry Expreffion-out: of the Mouth 
of a grave Man, Fee a quite different Pleaſure to What it 
88 the PE a merty Man: But as ſoon as 
is Object is become familiar to us, it no lon | 
our Attention, but we muſt give — 8 that Akt 
Attention muſt excite it ſelf, and be join'd with Thought 
and Reffection, which few People are capable of, this being 
— 8 done without a great deal of Irouble, and an ac- 
red Habit. | | 
VIII. OrTERTUIES ont. Admiration does 
— 5 it is robe it ſelf, oppoſe its own Continuance. We 


to our own Felicity: () But an Impreſſion, even by its 
6 alen! 5 a ons A rn i a ; p< eq | 0 being 

. ba A oo 
(5) Difficile dictu eſt, quænam cauſi ſit, cur ea, qu maximè ſen- 
{us noſtros imyellunt, yoluptate & ſpecie primã acerrimꝭ commovent, 
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lorum 


ad iis celerrime faſtidio quodam & itictateaballenemur, . Quantd co» 
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being a long time continued, ceafes to be perceiv d; ſo that 
our very Deſire of enjoying, without Interruption, the Plea- 
fure of admitring makes it vaniſn. We perceive it no 
longer, becauſe e could not reſolve to interrupt theſe agree 
able — 7 — F — ——— we fall — 25 2 
We are furprisd at the Change, impute it to the Object 

we believe our ſelves to have been deceived in the . 
we have made of its Worth, we condemmthe Eagerneſs we 
have ſhewn for it, and we ſeek for others that may better 
deſerve it: That Part of it which was moſt fine and deli - 
cate, and which wasireliſh'd with moſt Surpriſe and Plea- 
ſure, is the very Part which we firſt ceafe to admire, | becauſe 
the moſt delicate Impreſſions are ſuch as are of the ſhorteſt 
Duration. We ought therefore to take upon us, and aſſume 
the Courage to deny our ſelves from time to time the Plea - 
fure we take in admiring an Object that. appears worthy/of 
it; and if we would admire it long, we muſt nor admire it 
continually. _ Thus 'we fee an who would ſhine; 
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lorum pulchritudine & varietate, floridiora ſuint in picturis novis-ple- 
raque quam in ende Our tamen, etiamſi primo aſpectu 5 
ceperunt, diutiùs non delectant, quim cum iidem nos in antiquis ta- 
bulis, illo ipſo horrido; obſoletoque teneamur. Quanto molliores ſunt 
& delicatiores in cantu flexiones, & falſæ voculs, wy certæ & ſeverx!? 
quibus tamen, non modò auſteri, ſed, ſi ſapiòs funt;” multitudo i 
reclamat.. Licet hoe videre in reliquis ſenſibus, unguentis mats 
nos delectari fam md & acerrim# ſuavitate conditis, quam His mode- 
ratis, & magis laudari, quz ceram quim quæ crocum olere videantur, 
in ipſo tactu eſſe modum & mollitudinis & lav itatis. Quin etiam 
guſtatus, qui eſt ſenſus ex omnibus maxime voluptarius, quique. dul- 
cedine præter cæteros ſenſus commovetur, quim! citò id, quod yalds 
dulce eſt; aſpernatur ac reſpuit? quis potione uti, aut cibo dulci diu- 
tins poteſt? Q "_ in e ea, quiz leviter ſenſum yolup- 
tate movearit; facillime fugiant fatietatem'! fic omnibus in rebus vo: 
hptatibus magimis faſlidium finitimum eſt. Quò hoc minis in Ora- 
tione miremur, in qu vel ex Poetis, vel ex Oratoribus poſſumus judi= 
care, concinnarn, diſtinctam, ornatam, feſtivam, ſine intermiſſione, ſine 
varietate, quamvis chris ſitcoloribus pita, vel Pochs vel Oratio non poſſe 
in delectatione eſſe dĩuturna: atque ed eitiùs in Oratoris aut in Pot 
cincinnis ac fuco offenditur ; quod ſenſus in nimiã voluptate 
non mente ſatiimtur, in ſeriptis & in dictis non aurium folum, 

imĩ judicio etiam. magis infucata vitia noſcuntur. Quare, bend & 
brettied; ais pe dicatur. belle & feſtivè: nimium 
polo, quanquim ilh Ipff Exclamatio, Nom Porter Merius, fit veli 
erebra; ſed t tainenm illa in dieendo admiratio ac ſumma lau 
umbram aliquam & receſſani, quo magis id quod crit illuminatum, 
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without interruption, from the Beginning of his Speech to 
the End of it, fall ſhort of his Aim,' by having it too much 
at Heart. That which is extraordinaril _ ought to 
be mix'd with Beauties that are more fimple and common, 


if you 
yours to keep the Mind always — will only fati 
«a j Jary to — take — gue 


e 
epoſe it ſe e ttention, by em 
ing it upon 8 Subjects hat del we ie leb. 8 jo, by em pln 
lours, and two fine Strokes, that are — — ſeem 
2 obſcure one another. We areleſs le of the 

of each of them, when we cannot perceive a 4 — 
them off. Thus Criticks of the firſt Rank fi 
of /Emeas leſs bright than thoſe of Acbilles, — ey ar 
not mix'd with Defeds. 

Ws ſee by this, that to ſu our Admiration we 
muft preſent to the Mind Subjects worthy of its Attention 
and which will not ceafe to appear ſuch, even after they 
are perfect — — The Advantage of Words, and the 
Elegancy of Turns, ought not to promiſe any thing more 
to the Imagination "than what the Things themſelves will 

reſent 2 it. When a Diſcourſe is not founded upon good 

it will en ngage the Admiration only of narrow Minds; 

and even this Admiration ſo engaged 1 yery often be 
changed i into Cont 2 

Goop Senſe, and a compleat Underſtanding, are even 


Qualities ſo very rare, that till th more common, 
they will be fre to cage the Admraio even by their 


arity 
Wr have al — = be that we always admire moſt 
whiat we leaſt expect. For which Reaſon an Orator ought 
to take care that his Performance be better than his beginning 
Promiſes. Many a Diſcourſe would have been heard quite 
out with Almiratioa, if the firſt Lines had not engaged it 
too much. Oratio creſcat, ſay the Maſters of the Art. The 
Beauties of a Diſcourſe will not be truly reliſh'd, if — 
do not riſe and improve one above another. The Nepu 
tion of the Orator will fink, if it does but maintain it ler 
in an equal Degree of Bri htneſs : If he would be eſteem d 
2tw 8 s the fame, he muſt be always ſurpaſſing and exceed- 
1 25 without this he will nd himſelf fallen. 
E are always agreeably 1 1 3 with the Abilities of 
who without making uſe of any other than ordi- 
xprefſions, yet by chuſing them judiciouſly, and 


placing them eu, tas — to 2 1 


would have them — He who endes · 
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Ideas, and excites in the Heart Sentiments ſo little 
that one would not think they could be poſſibly expreſſed or 
excited without contriving a Language on purpoſe. 
ON the contrary, he who has nothing extraordinary be- 
ſides Words, and who under very much labour'd Turns and 
Expreſſions couches only ſuch Thoughts as are falſe, or 
ſuch Ideas as are very common, inſtead of engaging our 
Admiration, will meet with our Contempt, and make him- 
ſelf ridiculous. G 
TRE Deſire of making our ſelves admired is very natural 
and common : It often throws us into Miſtakes, and be- 
comes a any of Illufions. For which —_—_ the Re- . 
marks that tend to regulate it, appear to me to belong'y 
property to a Science, which makes the Subject of ha 
reatiſe. <= IN 
IX. SINCE then our Admiration renders , > 
us attentive, and our Attention uces I Yu... 
more lively and more numerous Ideas, we | 
cannot deny but it muſt be of great Uſe to the Diſcovery of 
Truth. A Man who admires not the Beauties and Wonders 
of the Univerſe, and whoſe Admiration encreaſes not, nor 


- riſes higher in proportion as he advances, and comes'toenter 


into Particulars, for want of meeting with the Pleaſure, of 
Surpriſe, to make amends for the Pains of his Study and 
Application, will preſently quit ſuch high Attempts, and 
content himſelf with low and ſuperficial Knowledge. _ He 
who does not know how toadmire the Abilities of excellent 
Poets and Orators, will never be capable of imitating, or 
even coming near them. Our greateſt Artiſts in Mechanicks, 
Painting, and Sculpture, &'c. owe their Succeſs to thei 
plication to.their. Work, in which they frequently find Oc- 
caſion, by meeting with ſomething very beautiful, to employ 
their Admiration. And we ſee thoſe remain in Igno | 
and Inaction, who are indolent, and without Curioſi — 
who neither admire nor are lively affected with any I | 
So that to know how to admire, and to perſevere in admir- 
ing, is a very neceſſary Help towards making any confider- 


able P We give no Attention to what we do not 
admire, but let it 2 ſlip out of our Memory or 
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(c) $i quas resin vitl videmus parvas, uſitatas, quotidianas, eas s. 


miniſſe non ſolemus: propterea quod nulla niſi nov, aut admirabili re 
commovetur animus : at fi quid videmus, aut audimus 
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aut honeſtum, inuſitatum, magnum, Wr ID 


to contract an Habit of conſidering every 
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171 X. WE may find ſeveral He * towards 
. # * exciting and keeping NN dntadon 
What appears to me to be one of the moſ} 
ney 16441 1 natural, the, moſt 9 and at the ſame 
time the moſt innocent, is an Habi pplication. The 


more lively our Ideas are, the 5 25 they accompanied 
with this agreeable Emotion, in which Admpation confiſts : 


But the more. attentive we render our ſelves, the more livel 
are our Ideas ; .and conſequently we ought, from the fi 
Thing with Ap. 
lication. . By this means we fhall perceive a thouſand 
zuties which would have eſcaped a leſs ſteady Mind, and 


we ſhall find our ſelves. ſenſibly affected with what Bond 


Fang have been taken Notice of, if conſider'd with leſs 
Anels We ought therefore to indulge our ſelves i in the 
Pleaſure of conceiving Things with this Senſibility, in order 
to have the Satisfaction of i? erſtood them exact i, 
and entirely exhauſted them. is the Way to form ” 
excellent ate; adn order to 2 ify it, we muſt continue 
ug with pplication. This Applica- 


| mo Will be GT. I wich Pleaſures. Which we ſhall never 


Wee dearly purchaſed at any Rate. 
XI. Bu r that our Admiration may produce 
Bad Efedts of no other than good Effects, and may be ſer- 
pw viceable without being alſo hurtful, it ought, 
as we are about to 7 65 to be it ſelt 
the Effet of our Attention: It ougl 110 follow rather than 
— e ds us, when it is not 
Mn" 


: - 
* 1 a. AM. 


A 


merpinilk en Item , res ante ora a ade aut 
audimus, obliviſcimur Nee . acciderunt in pueritia memi- 
Himus optimè ſpe: nec hoe ali de cauſa poteſt accidere, niſi quòd 
uſitatee res facile & memorid elabuntur, & nov , manent in 


tered qudd quotidis funt: at Eclipſes ſolis mirantur, ia rard acci- 


| . he crebri- 


1 engage the Attention, you out the Secret of exciting 
3 "The realer Virgil fe. dae nm fo 
ed, Anchiſes; 


O pater anne aliquas ad ccelum hinc ein? An. vI. 719. 


makes 
2 nem. 
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conducted by Knowledge. There are ſome People with 
whom Novelty alone has the Power of exciting Admira- 
tion; but as it laſts no longer than whilſt the bje that 
excites it continues new, it ceaſes always before th can 
have time enough t to conſider and compeehend ſuch < jet 
compleatly. 1 
XII. Mzx of this Humour Wein 
ble of the Pleaſure of admiring, but know Cg. 8 
not how to keep ĩt up by a continued _ TD | 
tion, run perpetually after * 
without ſtopping from Object to ject; and being curious 
of knowing every Thing, they never know any Thing. 
Their Eagerneſs is content with being alwa 2 and 
never inform d. (d) They admire, for the ſake of admiring, 
and the moſt trifling Thing, as much as the moſt ſetious; 
and their Admiration being only founded . norance, 
cles 3 oon as eer they bein 10 know any g. They 
no longer admire the uable Things, Sm oncethey 
come to >> acquainted with them. They — to 
know every „ and learn hardly any Thing, becauſe 
they do not dw lang enough upon what they — 
receive any Benefit from, or to make any Progreſs in it. 
beben _ once we are — — to 
e Ple 0 miring, every Thing which Prepoſſeſſewfes 
is ordinary becomes ri We — Taſte rhe — 
= any Fhing but what is extraordinary: This 
one alone pleaſes, alone engages our Application and Inclinati- 
en that are thus prepoſleſs'd, hen they form Pro- 
pry ive into Chimera's, and build Caſtles in t in the Air. In 


their Converſation they e — every Thing; for — 
ip think, leaſt theyſhould diſguſt othersin diſyulting thens” 
_ In their yſtems an inions, in the room of 


and one which ſhould be their eſſential Cha- 

orc 1 ey ſeek for nothing but what is right, great and 

—— their Daten for what is Extraordinary, 

_— em often abandon common Senſe. We become 

incapable of forming any rational Projects, or even of re- 

liſhing thoſe that are propos d by others, when once we are 

oonfirm'd in a Cuſtom of being pleas'd with ſuch as are ima- 

om" Thus the of Romances, makes us deſpiſe 

ruth of Hiſtory: This is too ſimple, we are moſt de- 

ighted with what is compounds an epi If Dif- 

guiſes 

E — . ſubitd, quia Cal non norunt mi- 
3 Sen. 
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iſes deceive, they deceive agreeably ; and the Life of 
me People is altogether like a Dream. There are ſome 
that think almoſt they do a particular Fayour, and ſhew 2 
great Piece of Complaiſance, in vouchſafing to lend an Ear, 
and give Credit to fimple and very natural Accounts of 
Things, whilſt they give all their Attention to the moſt im- 
obable Things in the World, and do not ſo much as 
ion the Truth-of them; ſo that in order to gain their 
and Credit, you need only tell them ſuch Stories as are in · 
credible. e ſometimes. take this Turn of Mind in our 
Infancy, by the Miſmanagement of thoſethateducate us. We 
contrive ſomething wonderful to amuſe Children, and en- 
e their Attention, and ſo form them to the reciting Stories, 

of vrhat Nature ſoever they be. To encourage their Ap- 
lication, and to engrave in their Memory what we would 
ve them repeat, we furniſh their Narrations with great 
Ideas, and ſurpriſing Circumſtances, and oftentimes ſo much 
the more ſurpriſing as they are impoſſible; but by this means 
their Minds are depraved, and by being accuſtomed to 
the extraordinary, the Truth appears dull. to them for 
want of the marvellous to attend it: Their Caſe is ſome- 
thing like that of hard Drinkers, who by uſing themſelves to 
more ſpirituous Liquors, find Wine infipid and flat; their 
Taſte is vitiated, and has neither Delicacy nor Diſcernment. 
Tu Weakneſs which human Nature has for the mar- 
vellous, and for every Thing, which, by its extraordinary 
Quality, ſtrikes and ſurpriſes the Imagination, has not a little 
contributed, in Times of old, to change the majeſtick Sim- 
plicity of Natural Religion, and to diſguiſe it with a Mix- 
ture of a thouſand Stories and Superſtitions It conſiſted 
inthe Study of the Great Book of Nature, in cultivating 
Rxasox, in perfecting the Mind, in acknowledging the 
Creator of the Univerſe, in reſpecting his Providence, in 
admiring his Works, in diſtinguiſhing Virtue which he 
_ loves, from Vice whichhe condemns, and in paſſing this Life 
in his Preſence in Moderation and Juſtice; and in an 
Expectation of a better Life to come. But it was alſo 
able to think, that Souls ſeparated from their Bodies ſhould 
yet take an Intereſt in the Concerns of this Life, we have 
lent an Ear to thaſe that have undertaken to aſſign their Im- 
ployments, and at laſt have invoked them. Hence the Uni- 
verſe bas been peopled with Genies, and ſubordinate Divini- 
ties; all kinds of them have been invented, both good, and 
bad, -and indifferent; and a Worſhip has been invented ſuit- 
able to the Object. The Groſs, of the People baye been 
N contented 
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contented with external Pomp; thoſe that have undertaken 
to think above the Vulgar, have rendred every Thing my- 
ſterious, and when the g Religion was to be pro- 
pagated thro? entire Kingdoms, Tome haye thought fit to have 
regard to theſe rooted Prejudices, and to tranſlate into Chriſ- 
tianity, What Ch aqpces has added leaſt offenſive to Natural 
Religion. And by this Means it has happen'd, that Reli- 
gion, which was intended to draw Men from a Dependance ; 
on their Senſes, has ſubjected them to Externals, to Trifles 
and Amuſements, which divert them from the true Deyo- 
tion, and far from bringing them to it, make them loſe Sight 
of it. For this true Devotion conſiſts in forming juſt Ideas 
of the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God, who exacts nothin 
of Men but what is very reaſonable, a ſolid and rationa 
Virtue, which in preparing them for the Happineſs of the 
Weg to aw makes at the ſame Time their greateſt Hap- 
ineſs in this. | 
MONT AGNE confeſſes, Thatof di cent Lela that are 
often interwoven with Hiſtories, he halds moſt to that which is 
poof rare and memorable : This is the Rule of his Critick. 
otwithſtanding he valued himſelf upon his Liberty, and was 
exceflively fond of Independence; yet the Pleaſure he found 
in Thinking after an extraordinary Manner made him a 
Slave to that Habit, ſince he diſcover'd an extraordinary Re- 
liſh for it. I ſhould as ſoon chaſe to have my Life taken away, 
as to be debarr'd from living in the Way 1 have been ſo lung 
uſed to. I am not now in a Condition to undergo | 
great Change, or to begin a new ſort of B. III. Ch. 10. 
Life, tho“ it were for the better. I have not © 
Time to become any Thing elſe than what F am. L fſhow'd 
even complain of any new Perfection 1 ſhou'd acquire: And 
it is almoſt better never, than ſo late to become an honeſt Man: 
To begin to think to live well, when Life is at an End. I that 
am going, am ready to reſign to any one that comes, all the 
Knowledge I have 3 the Commerce of the World: 
After Meat comes Myſtard. - - - - I would give this by way of 
Example That the Alteration of ten _ in. the Pope's 
Calendar, has given me ſuch a Shock, that I have not yet re- 
cover d it: I oe liv d a great number of Tears after another 
way of reckoning : This long and antient Uſage claims and 
challenges me: 7 am forced to be a little Heretical in this Mat- 
ter, being incapable of Novelty, even tho it be by way of 
Amendment. y Imagination, in ſpite of my Teeth, caſts me 
elways either ten Days forward, or ten Days backward. 
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H makes, in other Places, very judicious Remarks upon 
this Weakneſs of Mankind tor any Thing extraordinary, 
In Minds not juſtly form'd, nor truly enlighten'd, Vanity 
very eaſily mixes with Devotion, and makes them think of 
Men, when they ſhould have nothing in View but God 
Almighty, and content themſelves with their Piety or Zeal 
in proportion as they look upon themſelves as extraordinary 
_ Perſons, without conſidering that they may be extraordin 

in Folly and Vice, even more eaſily than in Wiſdom an 
Virtue. What I am going to quote out of the ſame Author 
will hold in a great many more Caſes than that I ſhall apply 
it to. In the Empire of Turky there are a great Men 
who, in order to excel others, will not be ſ:en when 5 eat, 
. who will make but one Meal in a W. eek, why 
B. III. Ch. 5. will cut and flaſh their Face and Members, wha 
| will not ſpeak to any Body. Fanatical People, 
who think to honour human Nature by diſhonouring it, who 
value themſelves for what makes them contemptible, and mend 
themſelves by growing worſe ' How monſtrous is the Animal, 
that makes Homſelf eadful to himſelf, and makes Pleaſure; 
of his Pains: There are ſome that conceal their whole Lives, 


Exilioque domos & dulcia limina mutant, 
Virg. Georg. II. 511. 


and avoid the Sight of other Men; who ſoun Health and 
Chearfulneſs as prejudicial and hurtful Qualities. Not only . 
veral Sets, but ſeveral Nations curſe their Birth, and bleſi 
| their Death. In ſome Places the Sum is abominated, and Dark- 
meſs adored. Our Ingenuity lies in eee our ſelves: This 
is the Game our I. needs play: Dangerous Inftruments of Ir. 
regularity. 4 | | 


O miſeri quorum Gaudia crimen habent! — Gall. 
Alas, poor Man! thou haſt enough of neceſſary Inconveni 


encies, without inventing any more; and art miſerable enough 
5 thy Condition, without being more ſo by Art: Thou haſt a 
Alficieney of real and eſſential Deformities, without formin 
any imaginary ones. Doſt thou find thy ſelf too much at 445 
F one half of that Eaſe be not turn d into Torment ? Doſt thou 
think thou haſt diſcharged all the neceſſary Duties that Nature 
has obliged thee too? and that thou haſt nothing more to do, un. 
leſs thou obligeſt 75 ſelf to new Duties? Thou art not afraidef 
tranſgreſſing the Univerſal and Eternal Laws, and yet * 


I. 


ere D = 


. 
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b for t own partial and fantaſtick Laws ; and art ſo much 
Tee them, as they are more ſmgular, uncertain, and 
contradictory. ITY VC LEN 
Tux Inclination For the Marvellous has fil'd our Na- 
tural Hiſtory with Fables, and made it impoſſible for us to 
rely upon Facts, which ought to be the Baſts of Philoſophy, 
and to conſtitute the moſt certain Part of it. 


ABourT four Leagues from Grenoble is a „ 
Piece of Earth fix Foot long, and three or Fit. of Acad. 
four broad; from whence iſſues a light wan- Se. Ty 
dring Flame, like that of burning Spirits. This 26. Ea. Amſt. 
Earth, which is. nothing but a dead Rock, and 
like a putrified Slate, has been taken for a burning Fountain; 
and St. Auguſtin has already ſpoken of it as a 1upernatural 
1 "© ond 

Tag: Grotto of our Lady of the Balm, Hiſt. of Acad. 
has been ſaid; to lead to a Lake, which after Se. 1700, p. 4. 
ruining two Leagues, loſes it ſelf ina Gulpfn. 

All this is no more than a little ivulet that Hi. 1703. 
runs into the Rhine, the Depth of whoſe Ba- p. 26. 
ſon, from whence it ſprings, is ſcarce a Foot, 
and the ſubterraneous Paſſage, here this pretended Lake is 
to be found, is not above twenty Fathom long 

THs inacceſſible Mountain in Dauphine, FER + At 
which has been affirm'd to have its Point down- 5 47 
ward, and Baſis upward, is ſet right again, as + * 
the ingenious Writer of that Hiſtory did fore- . py; 1703. 
tell, * The Academy, adds he, (in 3 5. 27. 70 
of another miraculous Fiction,) zhinks it ſelf * ? 

a; well employ d in diſabufing the Publick with reſpect to falſe 
Wonders, as in preſenting it with real ones. | 

MEN have learn'd to reckon upon their Fingers, and by 
this means have got as far as Ten, and have at laſt form'd 
an Arithmetick, whoſe Numbers are no other than ſuch Tens 
repeated to Infinity. The Pythagoreans have 
ſought for Wonders in the Number Six. Per- See Hiſtory 
haps the ſame Thing might happen to the Acad. Sc. 
Chineſe, who had a very fimple Arithmetick . 1703. 
of two Numbers, invented by. the Emperor | 
Hobi, but forgotten in the End; a Foundation of childiſh 
and chimerical Alluſions * | 

XIV. MosT Men prepoſſeſs themſelves 
exceſſively for every Thing they admire; whe- 
ther their Admiration ariſes imply from No- 

- » | 2 


war 
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velty and Surpriſe, ot whether it is the Effekt of a\conti: 
nued*Attetition' and ctofe Application. To prevent giving 
into theſe Prepoſſeſſions, we ſhould never compare what we 
do admire.” with what we do not admire. For to judge of 
the Value of Things, we muſt be fuppos'd to have equally 
examined, and to have form'd an Idea of that which we 
poſtpone, at leaſt as clear and exact 4s of that which We pre- 
fer. We attribute Grandeur and Dignity to thoſe Objects 
that affect us ſtrongly with very lively Ideas. But there ate 
a great many Things we neglect, with which we ſhould be 
as briskly affected, as ee are with thoſe we admire, if we 
did but conſidet them with the fame Cate and Attention. 
IX is this that nfaz22t5 and blinds ſo many People, and 
makes thoſe that give n F 5 the Purſiit of 
Science, prefer. it commonly to all the reſt; ay of 
wh ney Es; have refert'd before this, if the ” Saif be 
happetrted"ro'have made ſt their Study. And, in getteral, it 
is this that makes evety one 75 himſelf in his own 
Taſte, his own Matmers; and his own Marins. It is true 
that Self-fove plays 4 great deal of this Game: For it is 
eeable to petſwade our ſelves, that what we apply our 
elves to, delerves in effect to be eſteemed above what wedo 
not apply our ſelves to: We ſee ſomne Scenes of this Na- 
ture, upon very ſerious Occaſions, that are full as ridictlous 
as the Conteſt in Moliere bet wixt the Muſick Maſter and the 
Dancing Maſter; every Ou PITTS nd har er cn the 


others,. A Mathematician will pretend that there cannot be 
a good General without underſtanding Military ArchiteQure, 
and conſequently Geometry, e. that is to ſay, without 
having been a long time his Scholar. A Rhetorictan will 
maintain, with the graveſt Countenance in the World, that 
nothing can contribute more towards the forming a General 
than the Art of Oratory; which enables him to argon his 
Soldiers elegantly, and to enliven their Courage with the 


Spirk-of his Diggare> cot ne 
IT is good to have ſome Admiration for the Subject we 
apply our ſelves to; but there is a great deal of Differciice 
berwixt reliſhing more ſenfibly and more perfeckl 17 
of ſome particular Art or Science than that of bh reſt, an 
actually preferring it to all the reſt which we have not ſtu- 
died with the ſame Application. It happens ſometimes that 
the Learned themſelves,” do, in their Harangues, fall into 
the ſame ridiculous Folly, which the Preachers of an in- 
ferior Rank are commonly reprbach'd with, That when 
they make a Panegyr ick upon their Saints, they degrade 
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the xeſt, to make and 7 the higheſt Place for that 
particular Saint whoſe Feaſt ebrate, and to var 
Hey 'owe the Enjoyments 275 the Day. fg 
II js very bc Nom that we 12 5 but of 6ne Tit 
Ideas IS 207 rom OE. Fitſt produces a "Dk 
and a Second.produces a Third, The: N . i Man recol- 
lects to me i 5 of his Perſon. and this — 4 e 
follow'd with a great many othets: I repreſent þ im to 
ſelf in all the Ha its J have ſeen him in: Think of all 112 
Titles, and imagine I fee his Equipages 1 Kuli If all his 
Diſcourſes, his Actions, and his us. But after the 
ſame manner that our Ideas fuccerfl one another, our Ad- 
miration alſo extends it ſelf from * to Idea Whatever 
we perceive, for any Object, we alſo 
whatever bas che leaſt Relation to 
Sources of Superſtition; We perteiye 5 ſame a e 
for the Image as for the Off nd. and we conceive for 
Churches, and for the Stones than, Almoſt the ſame Ve- 
neration as we do for the Tritths' that are preachyd there, and 
the Divine Worſhip that is perfarny'd ere.” ' Age brings 
Wiſdom, by extinguiſhing! the b Paſſions gt. You 
but it brings alſo very offen Peeviſhneſs, ill Humours 
Complaints: And theſe Weakneſſes oblige old Men to be- 
take themſelves toa retired Life. We confound all this, and 
admire. as much the Retirement, and. Auſterit of old Age, 
as we do its pureſt Wiſdom, its moſt eflential Duties. 
By the ſame tinclple we 12 06 the Defects þ 05 6 reat Ora- 
tors, and in general of all celebrated Perſons: Any one of 
their Qualities. raviſh us; and upon this Occaſion we are 
ſtruck with Admiration fol their Perſons; and every thing 
that belongs to them appears equally extraordinary. A Man 
is conſidet d for his Wildom and his Probity ; but at the ſame 
time his Corpulency, join'd; to his advanc'd Age, obliges 
him to walk flowly, BY to ſpeak gravely. We regard with 
Veneratioh, even chole weak Circumſtances of the outward 
Behaviour, 5 endeavour to imitate them; and by our too 
much 8.0 erneſß of bein Pe it wiſe, we ceaſe in effect 
to be ſd, ecauſe we fall ffectation, by quitting our 
own proper Character, and doing Violence to our own na- 
tural Genius, It is yet a great deal worſe, when by giving - 
Way to the Impreſſions öf the Senſes, we admire firlt the 
Pomp, Wealth, Birth, Dignities, and afterwards, (by the 
Extreme Blinameſc 11 neo WHeN"alr this” leads us, and to 
ok 5 give up our b = Age other Ne good 
orpad. o who, poflels theſe external Advantages 
"HINT M3 © . meu 
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great Lord has ſaid ſo, therefore he has Reaſon : A great Lord 
Tre tn, therefore ade be ill to live ſo. We cer- 
tainly act very wrong in eſteeming as Proofs of a juſt Un. 
derſtanding and ſolid Merit, ſuch Circumſtances and Snares 
as very often hinder the acquiring of it. 
TE Remedy to theſe-Inconveniences, is, to examine 
ſeparately every Part of a Subject that is compounded, and 
to judge of them by the Ideas which they repreſent to us 
confider'd in themſelves, and not by our Sentiments and 


Emotions. i 3 
| XV. Wuar I have ſaid of Admiration, is 
"All the Paſſoms true of all the Paſſions in general. Love and 
prepoſſeſs s. Hatred extend themſelves to every thing that 
nas any relation to their principal Object. We 
Hate the Friends of thoſe we do not love; and by this means 
the Innocent often fall a Sacrifice to our Malice. We op- 
oſe a Man we know 1 and ſometimes one whom 
we cannot avoid eſteeming, becauſe he has a Patron that is 
not in our Intereſt, (7 1 5 ö 
3 XVI. Bo r our Admirarion is never more 
Ami ati of hurtful, than when it falls upon our ſelves. 
pur ſeldes. We never are more in the wrong, nor more 


66. 


_.. ridiculous in this Paſſion, than when we ad- 


mire our ſelves. He that is prepoſſeſs'd in his own Fayour, 
decides haſtily, and is opinionated in his Determinations. 
Precipitation therefore, and conſequently Error, Infatua- 
tion, Obſtinacy, Pride, and. Inſolence, are the Conſequences 
of the high Eſtegm we have for our own Abilities. He that 
forms a great Idea of his own Merit, admires every thing 
which his Underſtanding brings forth, and believes it true 
becauſe he admires it. Bur he that is afraid of being prepoſ- 
Teſs'd in favour of his own Abilities, diſtruſts his Thoughts, 
and waits the paying any Reſpe& to his Diſcoveries, till 
he is aſſured of their Truth by a ſtrict Examination. 

IT is as good as a Sone to obſerve the ridiculous 
Things Men give into, by their Fondneſs for what is extra- 
ordinary, and their Inclination to admire themſelves. They 
are accuſtom'd to admire the Extraordinary, and would have 
the Pleaſure of admiring themſelves: But oftentimes, they 
are either too idle, or incapable, and ſometimes both, to di- 
FFC oe Le Rag -. , ftinguiſh 
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(e) Et erat æque lex & vobis, Judices, 3 omnibus qui noſtris 
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1 07-1 implicantur, vehementer ut noſtras 
pſi inter nos geramus, amicis noſtrorum inimicorumi temperemur, 
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ſtinguiſh themſelves from the Vulgar by any thing excellent, 
and therefore diſtinguiſh themſelves by their Follies, Extra- 
vagancies, and Aﬀectation : Nihil juvat obuium. They turn 
Night into Day, and Day into Night ; They quit common 
Senſe, by their eager Deſire of purſuing untrodden Paths; 
and oftentimes the Earneſtneſs with which they aſpire to 
the firſt Rank, of which they think themſelves worthy, pre- 
vents their ever riſing to the third or fourth, &. (f) 

A Man of this Temper rides his Horſe thro the worſt 
Ways, only becauſe he has obſerv'd that others chuſe the 
good, and he would not have any Equals. 

IT is not becauſe they are more thirſty than other People, 
nor becauſe they find Wine better taſted, much leſs in or- 
| der to enliven their Spirits, which on-the contrary ſuffer by 
| it, that Men drink to exceſs: They diſtinguiſh themſelves 
by it, and ſhew that every one cannot bear their Quantity. 

THERE are ſome that think themſelves happy tor — 
baptized by a Name that is very rarely to be met with. 
would be a ſad Mortification to them, if it ſhould become 
common. If a Woman of „ meets a Citizen's Wife 
dreſs'd in flower'd Clothes, and fine Lace, ſhe will wear 
them no longer, but immediately makes up both Clothes 
and Linnen entirely plain. | 1 

I AM ready to believe, that a great many Men would be- 
come rational, if all the reſt would agree not to be ſo. And 
as to this, I think there is Encouragement enough for them 
to become 1o ; for they will diſtinguiſh themſelves but too 
much. Let them think judiciouſly, and govern their Beha- 
viour by the Rules of Virtue, and they will have very few 
Equals, - Probity, Underſtanding, and Politeneſs, make a 
very rare Compoſition. But if every one ſhould endeavour 
to acquire theſe. good Qualities, how could Men diſtinguiſh 
themſelves? To thoſe that look upon this as a Misfortune, 
| have nothing to ſay, but to wiſh them an entire Satisfac- 
tion, that they: were perfectly ſingular in their Taſte, and 
that no body elſe may ever be of the ſame Opinion but 
themſelves. 1199 Tt5 

I xxow ſome Men, that would think jt the greateſt In- 
famy in the World to find themſelves reduc'd to the Neceſ- 
lity of thinking like other People. But they need not alarm 
themſelves ſo terribly; For this ſort of Fright carries its 
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Precautions will hardly ſecure us from Illuſions. How wil 
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own Remedy with it; and it is a rp of always think. 
ing with an uncommon Singularity, to look upon it as 3 
Diſcredit to fall in with the Opinion of others. Nothin 
is more diverting, than to obſerve the Contradictions whit 


People of this Humour fall into, whenever they think fit to 
appear humble, and to affect a ſubmiſſive Language. There 


is nothing their Heart fears ſo much, as the Shame of bei 


of the ſame Sentiment with others; and yet their M 
confeſſes, that they dare not preſume to be able to think ſo 
juſtly as others. As ſingular as they are, there are however 
ſome Occaſions when you may be ſure to have them; for it 
you do but make a Compariſon of two Authors, you may 
— ſure to win, if you lay a Wager that they will give the 
Preference to the worſt. 4 
WXrn what repeated Attention ought. we to ſtudy out 
ſelves, if we would know our ſelves? We muſt diſtruſt 
Hur firſt Thoughts, examine them ſtrictly, conſult others 

with Sincerity, ſuſpend our own Judgments till we have 

weigh'd theirs, and think in exact Order, And yet all theſe 


not our internal Defe&ts conceal us from our ſelves, and 
our Self-love, that is, the Pleaſure of believing our ſelva 
perfect, or in the way to Perfection, | caſt a Veil of Dark. 
neſs over all our Faults! How many are there who admire 
themſelves for thoſe very Things, which make them rid 
:culous to all the World beſide? Some are complaining 
continually of the extreme Delicacy of their Smell, who, 
at the ſame time, make thoſe they converſe with with that 
they themſelves had none at all. Some are every Moment 
boaſting of the extreme Fineneſs of their Ear, who, by ile 
manner of their ſpeaking and reading, would be inſuppor- 
table to others, if they were oblig'd to hear them without 
laughing, at leaſt in their Sleeves. | lan] 
"BAIT: XVII. We ſnould not deceive our felyes 
Fm Men are ſo much, if we were not aſſiſted in it by 
confirmed in it. Others. Some by Complaiſance, others out 
| of Intereſt, ſome by Malice, and others out 
-of a Principle of Indifference, leave a Man that is prepol- 
ſeſsdid in the peaceable Poſſeſſion of all the favourable Ideas 
he has form'd of himſelf. Why then ſhould it not be al- 
Jowẽd a. Man to tlink of himſelf conformably to What other 
People think of him? But who has diſcover'd to you thei! 
true Sentiments? Have they no Intereſt in diſſembling ot 
flatteting you? Ho can you be ſure they conceal nothing 
e One Man's 9 


to have. 
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Bubble of —— of you 8 have r Pleaſure of be- 
ing truly applauded care, above all I hings, not to ap. 
plaud your ſelf. When this is once n you fall — 
Contempt; and if any one praiſes you afterwards, it is cer- 
tainly for nothing but to laugh at you. 

PRAISES are for the Part, neither a Proof of Merit 
in him whois praiſed, nor of Diſcernment in him who praiſes. 
It is a r Intereſt or Inclination. P. declares with 
an Air and Tone proper to command our Relief, that B. un- 
derſtands Algebra compleatly. Does P. know what Alge- 
bra is? Not at all. 'Bur B. is his Couſin. C. ſpeaks of the 
intrepid Valour of S. and prefers. him above all other Offi 
with as much Aſſurance, as if ſhe her ſelf perfectly under- 
ſtood the whole Art of War, and had ſeen with her Eyes all 
that S. had done We may imagine that S. is her Lover, and 
be ſure we gueſs right. 1 8 
TE RE ſometimes happen Caſes, where it is impoſſible 
to withſtand all together, not only our continual Inclination 
to Self- love, but alſo, the Torrent of Flatterers, who all 
unite to confirm us in it, and who deceive us not only in 
the Praiſes they beſtow, but alſo in the Admiration they — 

WE may, however, ourſelves againſt the moſt ſedu- 
cing Circumſtances, and ſupport our ſelves againſt all theſe At- 
tacks, if we take care not to join with them againſt our ſelves ; 
if we think rather upon what remains to be acquired, than 
upon what we have already acquired; if we eſteem the Progreſs 
we are ſenſible ot having made, not ſo much a Reaſon to be 
content with our ſelyes for having acquired it, as an Encou- 
ragement for us to endeavour to go farther; if we remember 
all the Pains we have been at, and all the Precautions we 
have us'd to ſecure us from Error, in order to continue 
them, for fear of loſing all the Fruits of them; laſtly, if above 
all we avoid comparing our ſelves with others, whole Worth 
we are no Judges of; or if we do, it ought to be with thoſe 
whoſe good Opinions of themſelves has thrown them into 
A. thouſind Errors, that we may be ſare not to imitate 


XVIII. Bur if it be permitted to beſtow Precautions 10 
our Admiration on the Subject to which we _awiod it. 
apply our ſelves; anch if it is of Importan 
to be ſenſible of the Pleaſure of the Progreſs we make, in 
order to encourage us to purſue it farther, and to be always 
advancing yet-more forward; how ſhall we avoid admiring 
:our- ſelves, and by whag-Precautions ſhall we contain our 


ſelves 


— 
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ſelves in ſuch exa&t Bounds, as not to paſs from an Admi- 
ration of the Works, to that of the Author? I confeſs the 
Tranſition is very natural, and for that Reaſon it appears 
to me to be ſo neceſſary to be upon our Guard. A Man 
indulges himſelf in the Pleaſure of a Diſcovery, either be- 
cauſe it is true, or becauſe he himſelf is the Author of it. 
If he loves it principally becauſe it is his own, he will cer- 
tainly become too partial, both to himſelf and to it. But 
we may be ſatisfied, that the Pleaſure we find in reflecting 
upon a Truth which we have diſcovered, comes from the 
Value we have for every Thing that is true, when we are 
as agreeably affected with the Diſcoveries of others, as with 
our own, and when we are as' much pleaſed with learning 
from them, as with having them learn from us. Weoughr 
to have juſt ſuch a Thirſt for Truch, as covetous Men have 
for Riches: Whether their Wealth be owing to the great 
Liberality of others, or to their own Scraping and Pains, is 
all one to them: They want only to grow Ric and either 
of thoſe Ways will equally anſwer their Purpoſe. But we 
have a great deal of Reaſon to be diffident of our ſelves, and 
to fear that we are in Diſpoſitions CY poſite to thoſe 
we have recommended, when we let flip no Opportunity of 
ſpeaking of our ſelves; when we think we do not do our 
ſelves Juſtice, if wepublifty the leaſt Diſcovery, without de- 
claring at the ſame Time, that we owe it entirely to our 
ſelves, and that it never was hit upon by any Body elſe. This 
Folly futniſhes us with Proof of another Error which our 
Paſſions occaſion: Their uſual Effect is to diſappoint us of 
our true End, and to engage us in Excurſions, from our real 
Intereſt. This is what befalls thoſe who ſeek to make them - 
ſelves admired. What, do they propoſe by this Earneſtneſs to 
draw upon them continually the Eyes of others? Will not 
the Learned diſcover of themſelves whether what we publiſh 
be all our own, or-borrow'd from others? But the com- 
mon Sort of Readers will not be able to make this Diſco- 
very; and therefore it is neceſſary to advertiſe them of it, if 
we would have them do us Juſtice. - But are their Applauſes 
worth expoſing our ſelves to the juſt Salbicions of want of 
Modeſty? Beſides, thoſe that are leaſt Learned are often- 
times - moſt ambitious of being applauded themſelves; and 
none are more watchful to take all Opportunities that offer 
to refuſe and obſtru@ rhe Applauſes of others. | 
I? theRuleThaveherelaiddownto content our ſelves with 
the Pleaſure of finding our Diſcoveries to be'true and uſeful, 
without adding any dangerous Conſideration of our * 
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. being the Authors of them, and ſo taking part of the Ad- 
miration upon our ſelves, which is due only to the Work; 
if this Rule, I ſay, ſhall be thought too Nice and Specula- 
1 tiye only, and conſequently impoſſible to be reduced into 

Practice, that we may judge of this the better, and be con- 
vinced that there is tiot betwixt theſe two As ſuch a ſtrict 
Connection, as makes them impoſſible to be ſeparated, we 
need only reflect upon What happens every Day with reſpectto 
diſagreeable Sentiments. As little rational as a Man is, when 

5 has committed a Fault, and is made ſenſible of it, he con- 
feſſes it, and blames the Action, acknowledges the Injuſtice, 

Ridiculouſneſs, and Deformity of it: But then he | 
rally ſtops here, and does not proceed ſo far as to 8 

himſelf, or own himſelf ridiculous, contemptible and odious; 

he complies with ſthe eaſieſt part of the Penance, but excuſes 
himſelf this laſt Severity of it. There are ſome, indeed, that 
go ſo far as to condemn and puniſh themſelves with juſt Sen- 
timents of Contempt; and this is the true practical Repentance, 

2 Repentance f the Heart: Whereas we may call that which 
contents it ſelf with condemning the external Action, with- 
out any Reflection upon our ſelves, a Repentance in Idea, and 
in Speculation. It is therefore 7 ble not to impute to our 
0 the Merit or Demerit of the Actions we are Authors 
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Of Contempt, of Love, of Hatred, of Deſire, 


e Fear, of Foy, of Sorrow. 


DSS O 1o as we are ſtrongly affected —_— 
"oa. with Then Object, S the Sur- — — 
priſe, Which it occaſions, conti- pres K 


nues, we loſe all other Thoughts, again its bad 
Effects. 


and in ſome Meaſure forget our 
ſelves, to give our ſelves up to this new Senti- *_ 
ment, 2 the Contemplation of this new Object. But 
as the Heart is incapable of forgetting its ſelf long, and of 
ter 


loſing entirely the View of its s, it will ſoon ask (oe 
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ſelf of what Service this new Subject of Admiration May 
be, and of what Influence towards gur Felicity, .- 
* IF we diſcover nothing of it hieb may either ſerye vr 
prejudice us, we. Dal ons 8 it, ang revenge 
our ſelves of the Confuſſon we are under, by a Contempt 
and total Negligence of it. (a) But ls K remem 
that the human Underſtanding, whichis confined within very 
narrow Bounds, and which, beſides this, does by Realiigt 
its Emotion uſually proceed too precipitately, Cannot Pet. 
ceive ſo immediately all the Uſes and Services a Thing may 
be capable of, and ny Pu to take the Pains to 
examine it well, and allow it ſelf time to be throughly ac. 
quainted with it, inſtead of rejecting with Impaticnce and 
. Lontempt that Which we, do not ſufficiently underſtand. 
Idleneſs makes us deſpiſe a great many excellent” Things, 
Which if purſued would have been extremely uſeful. It is 
troubleſome to learn them, and for that reaſon we refuſe to 
bend our Thoughts. to them; and becauſe, before we do learn 
them, we are ignotant of their Service and Value, we ſuſ- 
pect that they ate not of any uſe at all; and this Suſpicion ſo 
Agreeably flatters and EnCOuRAgeS aue Idleneſs, and Vanity to 
reject them, that we adopt it for a certain Trutz. 
....LHERE are ſome Minds that cannot beben Thing, As 
"Toon as ever they are once in Motion, they yiel themſely, 
up to it; they cannot abandon one Extremity, without run- 
ning into another; and whenever they come to abate ever fo 
little ef their Eſteem for any Object, they begin infallibly to 
deſpiſe it. By wee ene admire every;thing that 
is new ; and by the ſame Inconſtancy they are diſguſted with 
every Thing that is not ſo, But the Merit that is found in 
new Objects, and the Praĩſes that are beſtowed upon them, 
are not always a Proof of Inconſtancy, A Heart full of 
Geodaels, and by the Effect of this Inclination, acculfarped 
to perceive. in every Subject whatſoever is good in it, finds 
immediately ſome Good, becauſe there is indeed ſome Good 
in every Thing. 2 may Spe at * what it was 
unwilling to fee; and When it changes its Sentiment, it is 
not — it is tired with what it at Ark eee | be- 
Kauſe it isſhock'd with what it did not at Ae If it is 
Changed it is not any Fault of its own, the Rule of id E- 
"ſteer was Evidence and Goodneſß; and ĩt is nung 
pes bo 6 ORR 3 Faule 
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1 — Commiſeration are ixed with 2 Eſteem for the 
:Thing:we are ſorry for: | But this 5 . which we male 4 Feſt g. 
2We do not value at all, ; Mont, B, . 1 | | 7 
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Rule; by farther Evidence, and the Effect of its good Taſte.” 
It admires leſs, but yet admiree. | 
Wx are ſo defirous of being content with ourſelves, that 
we are not at all difficult in the Means that may contribute to 
it. How little foever we find our ſelves applauded, how 
few ſoever they are who eſteem us, we yet perſwade our 
felves, without the Teaſt doubt, that we have Reaſon to be 
1K content with our ſelves; and under this blind Prepoſſeſſion we 
py look upon Things as ſuperfluous which others purſue and 
} acquire, if we poſſeſs them not. A Profeſſor has run thro* 
1 his Courſe, oftentimes very imperfectly, as it happens when 
b a firſt Work is haſtily perform'd. That fignifies nothing: It 
is finiſh'd, and therefore compleat : His Pupils admire it, and 
* WM bis Collegues approve it: They allow his Bleeding, that be may 
10 allow therr Vomiting. But every Day ſees the Sciences more 
| advanced and enriched with'new Diſcoveries- Men go too 
"I «@ Lays one, and ſab into the Clouds, and1oſe thernlelves. 
b Inſtead therefore of following thoſe that proceed forward, 
q and making an equal Progreſs with them, we chuſe to goby 
our ſelyes, in'order to lay hold of what we call Solid; and 
this Solid is to provide for a good Time, and to treaſure up 
Wealth. Or if we do chuſe to appear in Action, it is to 
put us in a Condition of obtaining a new and more conſide- 
rable Employ either for Honour or Profit. 
- WHENCE come it that ſo few People apply themſelves to 
the Mathematicks? It is demonſtrated that all, or the greateſt 
part of Philoſophy depends upon it; and it is equally igno- 
rant andpreſumptive'to call a Man a Philoſopher, who is no 
Mathematician. Yet notwithſtanding this, in our Univer- 
fity, a Profeſſor of Natural Philoſophy ſhall have one or 
two hundred Pupils, whom he teaches nothing but. general 
and trifling Matters; whilſt a Profeſſor of the Mathematicks, 
who would direct them in the true Road that leads to the 
Knowledge of Nature, has not aboye ten or a dozen that 
will attend his Le&ures. But Natural Philoſophy formerly 
knew nothing at all of that mechanical Part, which is not to 
be underſtood rightly without the Help of the Mathematicks. 
So that a long Cuſtom having ſeparated and made theſe two 
diſtin& Sciences, thoſe who have learned the firſt without 
the laſt, can by no means conſent to have them united, be- 
cauſe that would be declaring themſelves to be ſuch as pre- 
d to know ſomething, but do in reality know nothing. 
II. As on one Hand we refuſe our Atten- n ad Ide 
tion to thoſe we deſpiſe, and on the other preju- of Cm m. 
dice our ſelves againſt thoſe that deſpiſe us, Ll 


and 


and find an Averſion to all their Sentiments, lit is very viſible 
that Contempt is very capable of hindring the Truth from 
enlightening the Underſtanding. A Man who ſhall appear 
contemptible, may yet think juſtly ; and being too proud, does 
not always deceive. It is therefore of Importance to be upon 
our Guard againſt this Paſſion, and for this Purpoſe we can 
do nothing better than to form an exact Idea of it: Con- 
tempt may either be juſt or unjuſt; we oftentimes treat others 
with Contempt without deſigning it. L 10nd 
IT is certain that all Men are not equally to be eſteemed, 
becauſe they have not all the ſame Degree of Merit. It is 
certain alſo, that we do not owe them all the ſame Reſpect, 
becauſe they are advanced in different Ranks, and bear different 
Relations in the Society. But there is a great deal of Dif- 
ference betwixt deſpiſing a Man, and not having ſo much 
Eſteem for him as for another; and there is alſo a great deal 
of Difference betwixt not having ſo much Eſteem for him, 
and not paying him the ſame Reſpect. 4 Pein 
ONE Man has leſs Merit than another, either by his own 
Fault, or not. When a Man has neglected to cultivate his 
Talents, and to improve the Opportunities he has had of ad- 
vancing himſelf, he deſerves to be made ſenſible of his Fault, 
and to perceive that he is placed by way of 'Puniſhment, in 
an inferior Station to that he might have enjoy d. But it 
would certainly be a Piece of Hardſhip and Injuſtice, to treat 
him in the ſame manner, who cannot be reproached with any 
ſuch Neglect. If an infinite Number of Men be inferior to 
others, it is altogether their Misfortune: Circumſtances 
which they were not Maſters of, were the Occaſions of it; 
if they had met with the ſame Helps, and the ſame Edu- 
cation, they would have obtained the Places and Merit of 
thoſe that are their Superiors. But it is always cruel and 
wyoll to make an unfortunate Man more ſenſible of the 
retchedneſs of his Condition: Humanity on the con- 
(rar teaches to divert him from the Thoughts of it. . The 
njuſtice therefore of Contempt ſeems to me to conſiſt, inthe 
Pleaſure we take to make others ſenſible that they are our 
Inferiors, and that we think our ſelves happy in ſeeing 
them below us. A Condition which we are accuſtomed to, 
is not found uneaſy, or thought troubleſome, The Plea- 
ſure we find in the Informations we. receive from Men of 
greater Learning, makes us delight in their Abilities, and 
think our ſelves happy-in the Opportunities we have of con- 
fulting them. The Benefit we receive from the Protection 
of a Superior, makes us eſteem it our Happineſs, Le” 
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in that high Station. But if the Learned and the Greatſhould 
take a Pleaſure in mortifying others, by making them per- 
fectly ſenſible of the great Diſtance there is betwixt them, it 
would be impoſſible not to be diſturb'd at a Station that gives 
ſuch a cruel Power, and not to lament our being expoſed 

to ſuch barbarous Inſults. | | NR 
To * is not to prize juſtly, that is to ſay, not to 
eſteem an Object according to its true Value: It is the Fault 
of thoſe, who treat others haughtily, and with too much 
Pride. If they did but conſider that thoſe they treat in this 
manner are Men, and conſequently are born with Faculties 
and Diſpoſitions, which, perhaps, Would have given them the 
Superiority, if their Birth or Education had been accompanied 
with the ſame Circumſtances : They would be aſhamed of in- 
ſulting their Misfortunes, and would be afraid to draw any 
Parr of their Happineſs from the barbarous Pleaſure of di- 
ſturbing that of others, who have as good a Foundation for 
it as themſelves. He who finds himſelf ſuperior to others 
by what ever Advantage it happens, may by his gracious and 
courteous Behaviour to them, makethem content with them- 
ſelves, at the ſame time that they know themſelves to be his 
Inferiors : He may alſo by a contrary. and haughty Uſage 
make them yet more wretched. The Choiceis in his Power; 
but then-he ſhould conſider, that the Difference of his Choice 
_ in himſelf the Difference of a Man of Honour from a 

rute. | 

III. Wu we diſcover in the Object we 
Love is aSource admire, and with which we are ſtrongly af- 
of Prepoſſeſſion.. fected, Qualities proper to contribute to our 
Felicity, the Emotion of the firſt Surpriſe makes way for a 
ſecond, which is call'd Love. When we are poſſeſſed with 
this Paſſion, the very ſimple Idea of the Object already gives 
Pleaſure, we applaud it under the Notion of our eſteeming 
it. And becauſe we are pleas'd with this Condition, and are 
reſoly'd to perſevere in it, and have the Power of exciting in 
our ſelves Ideas ſuitable to our Inclinations, 10 long as this 
Paſſion laſts, we perceive in the Thing we love nothing but 
what enhances its Value: If any thing preſents that would 
abate it, we preſently divert our Thoughts from it. To love, 
is to take a Flagſare in efteeming ; but when the Idea of an 
Object gives a great deal of Pleaſure, the Delight we take in 
thinking upon it extends to every thing it contains, and to 
every thing that accompanies it; we ſee all of it with Plea- 
ſure, and coriſequently we love and eſteem all of it; for we 
neyer are willing to croſs the Pleaſure we find in loving, by 
. ; COn- 
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confefling to our ſelves that we love that which dues not at 
all deſerve it. g 3 4 911 
Tux Heart is always much more en with Senſations, 
than with Ideas; it loves agreeable Senſations, and yields it 
ſelf up to them in Proportion as they are lively. A State of 
Tranquility appeats comparatively tireſome to it; and it re- 
turns not thither without having firſt cruelly proved, that it 
has paid too dearly for the Pleaſure of its Paſſions: There 
is nothing fo inſupportable as diſapproving and condemning 
our ſelves There is nothing we fly ſo much as being at War 
with our ſelves. For which Reaſon, after an Object has once 
engaged our Affection, we imploy all our Thoughts upon 
what may juſtify it: We elude all other Conſiderations; and 
as we have no to them, they are nothing tous, | 
Ov x ldeas ariſe one from another: They ariſe alſo from 
our Senſations, as Experience demonſtrates; Whoever will 
take the Pains to reflect upon himſelf, and attend to what 
es within himſelf, will be convinced, that every Idea has 
much more Relation to the Idea or Sentiment that ſuc- 
ceeds it, as we are more attentive to it. But as the Paſſions 
e the Attention, and poſſeſs it entirely, they do not ſuffer 

any Ideas to ariſe butſuchas are agreeable tothem, they per- 
mit Objects to be ſeen only on this fide; and Reaſon per- 
ceives no more than what is to authorize them, and there- 
fore all its Abilities are imployed to juſtify them. If ſome 
Circumſtance happens to open our Eyes, and makes.us ſee 
Things as they are, a little more perfectly, this Light laſts 
but for a Moment; we may have a Ghmpſe of what is 
. contrary to our Paſſions, but we do not attend to it, but 
loſe Sight of it 8 We ſee with Pleaſure this Game 
of the Paſſions in thoſe Places, where Poets deſcribe the Agi. 
tations of the Heart floating betwixt two contrary Paſſions, 
and engaged in a Conteſt betwixt what it ought and what it 
is enclined ro do. 708! 8-51 
ALL the Paſſions juſtify themſelves ; and by juſtifying them, 
we encourage our ſelves to perſevere in them, we oblige 
our {elves to them, (5) and confirm our ſelves in them, —_— 


ny 
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7 3 5 Concipit intereà validos Æætias ignes: 
Et luctata div poſtquam ratione furorem | 
Vincere non poterat; Fruſtra, Medea, repugnas; 


Excute Virgineo conceptas pectore flammas; 
$i potes infelix. $i poſſe, Aulerdem. 
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by a Reaſon miſled, but always by Reaſon. Lactus ſibi jus 
facit, edque adducit ut patet turpe deſinere. Sen. A Man 
who affſicts himſelf, would believe himſelf wanting to his 
own Well-being, if he did not do fo: (e) He would be aſham'd 
to finiſh his Sorrows all at once; and it is but by little and 
little that he reſolves to become pacified. When we are given 
up to any Paſſion, we ſuffer our ſelves to ſee nothing but 

what favours that Paſſion, and reject every Thing that _ 
Ste SUITS - 


4 
> 


Sed trahit invitam nova vis; aliudque Cupido; 
Mens aliud ſuadet; video meliora, proboque: | 
r ; 
reris? _ 
mp _ Vivat tamen; idqueprecari. e 
Vel ſine amore licet. . — enim commiſit Iaſon? 
Quam, niſi crudelem, non tangat Jaſonis ætas, | 
Et genus, & Virtus? Quam non, ut cætera deſint, - 
Forma movere poteſt? certè mea pectora movit. 
CITE Prodamne ego regna parentis, 
Atque openeſcio quis ſervabitur advenanoftra, 
Ut per me ſoſpes fine me det lintea ventis, 
Virque fit alterius; poenz Medea relinquar? 


Si facere hoc, aliamve nobis 
222 Ae IE 
Non ea nobilitas animo eſt, ea gratia forme. 


Germanam, Fratremque, Patremque, Deoſque, 

Ens e ſolum ventis ablata —— oh 
r | 
Magna uarrkR. eos | | 
1 ns pn Orbis, - 

mutaſſe vel , 
Quid qued neſcio qui mediis concurrete in undis 
Dicuntur montes, ratibuſque inimica Charybdis. 


_ Nem 8 gremioque in Jaſonis hærens 
Per freta | * 
- ------ Quin aſpice quantum 
Aggrediare nefas; &, dum licet, effuge crimen. 
Dixit: & ante oculos rectum, pietaſque, pudorqug 
Conſtiterant: & victa dabat jam terga Cupido. 
Cum videt Æſon iden- * 
Spectat; & in vultu, veluti nunc denique vi 
Lumina fixa tenet: nec ſe mortalia demens, 
Ona videre putat-—- + -= -+ | 
Ovid. Metam. Lib. VII. 9. & ſeq. Set alſo the Beginning 


'* Book IV. of the Zncid, 
Klee ix Sr. * 


* 
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obſtru@ and weaken it. Particularly, when Love has once 
taken Poſſeſſion of our Heast, it takes away the Reliſh of 
every thing that has not ſome Relation to the Object with 
which we are enamour d; and by this Indifference for eyery 
thing elſe, we Joſe an infinite Number of Pleaſures, for which 
we have but very poor amends.' For the few and oftentimes 
very imperfe& Pleaſures of that Paſſion are not equal to the 
Torments and U neaſineſs that always accompany it; for 
Complaints are the uſual Language of Lovers, and their 

s are almoſt a continual Proof of their Diſcontent 
Trouble, Uneaſineſs, Diſtractions, Defires, Jealouſies, Re. 
proaches, and Injuries, are fure to be their Lot. If you 
would conclude from hence, that Love has fome very pre- 

tious Recompences for thoſe that are under its Influence, 
ſince ſo — Evils do 7 all diſcourage them, you will 
be very much deceiy d. Its principal Endearment is not ſo 


much owing to the Pleaſures it affards, as to the Indiffe- 
rence it occaſions with reſpect to all other Engagements. 
It does not hinder our thinking our ſelves uafortunate; but 


moſt reaſon 5 be 882859 Wich it, and when we leaſt think 


of getting ri 


enamour'd with one particular Good, becauſe We have loſt 
the Idea and Reliſh of all but this one, if we would diſen- 
gage Our felves from ul... we love, we muft break at once 
with all the Remains we ve le { of Felicity. con 11s Mex 
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than that be it tbeir near Relaton ; 
others, that be ig heir Friend, 
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Men of Letters have alſo their Affections as well as 
other Men, and theſe Affections engage them in the ſame 
Illuſions: They affect one particular Science; and for no 
other Reafon than becauſe they ſtudy none but that, are 
infatuated with it: They add to its real Merit an imaginary 
one, and ſeldom or never fee any Worth in other Sciences; 
becauſe to give themſelves Time to ſtudy thoſe, requires 
them to loſe too much in the Study of that which they par- 

ticularly love. 

COMMENTATORS are like Lovers: They make ey 
thing beautiful, and admire Trifles; every Thing is of weeks, 
every thing is of value, which they engage in; and after 
having finiſh'd one Work, they undertake another, like 
thoſe that cannot live without their favourite Paſſion. They 
change the Object without changing the Diſcourſe. The 
laſt Work they are upon, if you will believe them, is al- 
ways the moſt to be admired; but if you examine well all 
ey fay, you will find they have already ſpoken of others 
with the ſame Exaggeration. nan 
Pas S LON engro es every Thing. The molt trivial Dif- 
putes appear of the utmoſt Importance to thoſe that main- 
tain them, and are urged with the greateſt Warmth one 
ainft another; and for fear of -acknowledging, even to 
— Fo that they are warm about nothing, they find 
means to intereſt Religion in Trifles, and by this means diſ- 
honour that to make it a Cover to'their Honour. | 
WE love in different Manners, and in different ees, 
but ſeldom or never without ſome Rtufion, We praiſe in 
proportion as we love; and this is a Key very neceſſary to- 
wards the explainin the Stile of our Praiſes, They ſeldom 
expreſs the Ideas of an enlighten'd Underftanding, but are 
the Language of an Heart that is prepofſeſs'd. Thoſe whom 
we love, have Underftanding, Virtue, and, in general, Me- 
rit, in proportion as we love them. I know a great many 
People, in whoſe Mouth all theſe Ex , He has an 
1 5 He bas 4 D iety, He is extremely 
ing, He compre le udt ev emonſtration with the utmoſ# 
Clearneſs, He has an invincible V alour, — 4 nothing more 
and, in the Mouth of 
or their Protector. 

As Children are never in a Condition of co L 
themſelves by Reaſon, it would be uneaſy for them to dit- 


cover the Faults of their Parents, and of thoſe that are en- 
truſted with their Education; and this Diſcovery might en- 


be them ig Septiments of Contempt, aue eren of es. 


Nature 


o 
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Nature has provided for this, by making their Inclination MI ** 
precede their Knowledge, and their Love prepoſſeſs their Ml © 
eflections. By this Prepoſſefſion they regard nothing but 
what they ought to regard, and do not at all concern them- - 
ſelves with what it is not proper for them to conſider: 80 p. 
that if this Prepoſſeſſion does deceive and impoſe upon them, MW * 
it does upon the whole do a great deal more Good than n 
Miſchief. It is better that Children ſhould imitate ſome 5 
Faults; and, as to the reſt, live in Obedience and * b. 
to their Governors, than that they ſhould proceed to Con- 
tempt, and ſhake off the Yoke, and, in an Age of Fanci- . 


fulneſs, refuſe to receive any Law but from themſelves, 4 

IV. Bur after we have attain'd to the | 
Means to pre- Age of Diſcretion, and have acquired ſome f 
vent them. Power over our ſelves, after we have learn'd { 


to conduct our ſelves by Ideas, and to regu- 
late our ſelves by Evidence, if we perceive that we begin to 
be in love with an Object, even before we are perteQly k 
acquainted with it, we ought immediately to divert our {Ml * 
Thoughts from it, (4) in order to let theſe firſt Emotions N 
vaniſh, till we can bend all our Attention to make a full 
Diſcovery of it. It is by a compos'd Examination that we 
come to this Diſcovery. | | 
Tu Diverſion which I here recommend, is the mot 
certain Remedy againſt the Paſſions. We neyer ſucceed 
in attacking them directly; we mult give them time to cool, 
by diverting our Attention to other Objects; and what Ci 
cero ſays of Anger, is x gp} true of all the Paſſions, Ve 
- enrage and enflame them by à direct Oppoſition. (e) 
BEFORE therefore we fix our Inclination upon any Thi 
Whatever, we ought to diſcover, and be aſſur'd of the V+ 
lue of the Objeck. But, in order to maintain this Maxim, 
it 


—\ 
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(4) Sine dediſcere oculos tuos; fine aures aſſueſcere ſanioribus verbis. | 
Quoties proceſſeris, in ipſo tranſitu aliqua quz renovent cupiditates 
tuas, tibi occurrent. Quemadmodum ei, qui amorem exurere con- 
tur, evitanda eſt omnis admonitio dilecti corporis: nihil enim facilms, 
quàm amor recrudeſcit: ita qui deponere vult deſideria rerum om- 
nium, quarum cupiditate —_ & oculos & aures ab his quæ re- 
- liquit avertat. Sen. Ep. LXIX. | ; * s 
r e Sen, Ep. | 
LXXXV. * , 
(e) Ab iratis, fi icus pax & benevolentia petitur; non modo 
e vom invent, l geg atqve dmr on Cie. de 


but 


amayerint, judicant, & non amant, cum judicaverint. Diu 
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it is neceſſary to turn it into an Habit, and for this Purpoſe 
to fellow it conſtantly in the moſt inconſiderable, 2 
25 in the moſt important Objects. | ; 
V. Bur when we hvye evidently diſ- The Uſefulneſs 
cover'd that an Object is worthy of our of Love. 
Pains, our Application, and our Enquiries 
we may very well ſubmit our Hearts to it. (f) This is 
not difficult; for the Attention which we 2 to its Ex- 
cellencies, will of it ſelf engage our Affection; and if it 
be a Work, or a Science, our Inclination will very readil 
ſupport our Endeayours and Perſeverance; to ſucceed in it 
we proceed farther, and finiſh more perfectly whatever we are 
in love with. But here we ought to be upon our Guard; and as 
every part of one and the ſame Subject is not of the ſame 
Importance, we ſhou'd take care not to diſhonour our At- 
fection for what deſerves it, by an equal Reſpect to what de- 
ſerves it not. We. ſhou'd be jealous of placing our Eſteem 
right, and take care to conduct always by Evidence, and 
never by Inconſiderateneſs; we ſhould be attentive to diſtin- 
guiſh What is uſeful from what is not ſo, and ſuch Advan- 
tages as are real, from ſuch as only appear ſo. | 
Ir is not uſual to make this Diſtinction; and for the moſt 
part we ſhew an equal Earneſtneſs for all that has any rela+ 
tion to the Subject we are fond of. Thoſe who have the 
Care of the Education of Youth, are impatient to ſee their 
Scholars accompliſhed ; They would teach them all at once, 
and mend all their Faults at the ſame time. This Eagerneſs 
making it impoſſible for them to diſſemble, or excuſe any 
thing; they look upon every Fault as capital, and all Idle» 
neſs as an irreparable Loſs of Time, They torment and 
chide them; and by recommending ſometimes, and even v 
often, the Circumſtantial and the Inconſiderable with the ſame 
Air as the Eſſential, they give occaſion to their Scholars to 
regard, in their Turn, the Eſſential in the ſame Light as the 
Inconſiderable, and to neglect it with the ſame Security. | 
TE Mathematicks are of great Uſe ; which no body, 
that knows what Seryice they have been of, can deny. But 
are we not too fond o every err that bears this 8 
| 3 9200 1 


J fru verd omnia cum amico delibera, ſed E Poſt 
amicitiam credendum eſt, ante amicitiam judicandum. Iſti verò præ- 
poſterè officia permiſcent, qui contra præcepta Theophraſti, cum 


” 
* 


ta, 
an tibi in amicitiam aliquis recipiendus fit: cum Nac E 
Toro ILLux Pectors Aburrz. Sen. Ep. III. 
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Do we not give into Subtilties that perplex thoſe of the firſ 
Rank ? Is it worth the while to take ſo much Pains, to con. 
vince a few Men of our Abilities and Patience? Would not 
the Labours of great Genius's be more uſefully imploy d in 
Subjects of greater Importance? And would they not make 
even a better Uſe of their Underftanding and Time, by put. 
ting in a better Order, and ſetting in a clearet Light, thoſ 
Things that have been already difcovered, than by drawing, 
as it were, out of nothing, new Speculations which & 
human Underſtanding, being ſoon tired with the Uſeteſ: 
neſs and Difficulty, will in time ſuffer to return to their Ort. 
ginal Darkneſs. | n 
Bur Religion it ſelf, which relates entirely to Eternity, 
Religion, which is ſo auguſt, that its very Name engages 
our Reſpect; and Divinity, which contains its Myfteries and 
Evidences, are not in A of equal Importance, but 
have ſomething that may be omitted, and not underſtood, 
without Prejudice or Danger. And yet we ſee but too many 


learned Men, whoſe Zeal ſometimes gives fad Shocks to 


Religion by their Raſhneſs and Fame a defending and 
Explaining what they do hot at all underſtand, Do we not 
ſee mutual Forbeatance, Love, and Charity, Virtues ſo ne- 
ceffary, ſo worthy of Mank „and fo effenrial to Chriſtiz 
nity, © trampled under Foot in favour of other Thing 
which may even be placed below Circumftantials, and which 
are the Spott of Infidels, and the Concern of all that ate 

rational ? „ n 
I I make a particular mention of Divines, it is becauſe! 
nk them under a greater Obligation to ſet good Examples. 

ut as to the reſt, what Profeffion is exempt from the 

Reproach; and in what Science do not Men of Letters con- 
trovert with Paſſion ſuch Subjects as do not deſerve to divide 
them ? At leaſt the warm Controverſies of Divines have a 
ponds Pretext : They ſay that the Glory of God, and the 
alyation of Men are concerned in them; but when Philo- 
Mphers and Mathematicians grow angry and hot, their Diſputes 
pre childiſh; and we cannot forbeat concludin \ that it is 
por be alone, of all the Pafſjons, that makes Men appea 
| hildren, but that Ambition produces the ſame Effect, 
and makes thoſe that give themfetves up to it, took upon 
Trifles as Things of Importance, as neceſſary to their Quiet, 
32d worthy of their Pains, | PRs 
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VI. IHaVE all along reaſon'd upon this ; 
principle, That weeſteem,and take a pleaſure Anſwer to Ob- 
in eſteeming, becauſe we love. Bur if this jeclion. | 
be true, Whence comes it that we are ſome : 
times aſhamed of having it . perceiv'd that we love? and 
that there are ſome Things which we uſe, and which we de- 
{troy for the very Reaſon of our loving them? Two Obſer- 
yations- Will be tufficient to clear theſe Diſſiculties: There 
are ſome Things which we love for their own Sakes; and 
what ſoever we love after this manner, we always eſteem. 
There are others whichwe loveas Means conducing to ſome 
ain End, which is efteem'd and lov'd for its own Sake. 

t is thus we love to uſe diſagreeable Remedies, and to take 
ſome difficult and troubleſome Precautions to preſerve or 
recover our Health; the Idea of which does -aiready give 
Pleaſure. We value theſe Remedies, and theſe Precautions, 
becauſe they are ſo uſeful, and oftentimes even admire their 
Virtues ; but we ſhould eſteem them much more, and at the 
ſame time love them alſo better, if we did not find ſome- 
thing troubleſome in them; for it is only that which gives 
Pleaſure that we love in them. | | 

THERE are Things which we take care to preſerve upon 
the Acconnt of our loving them: Thus we preſerve, for in- 
ſtance, a ſine Houſe, fine Pictures, c. There are others that 
give Pleaſure in proportion as they, are conſumed, and which 
they would not, without this, think worth their Attention: 

hus we love good Eating and Drinking, . Laſtly there 
are others which pleafe of themſelves, and which we for 
this Reaſon are fond of preſerving ; but which we ſtill love 
better to make uſe of, than barely to preſerve. We preſerve 
for inſtance; a Warren, and kill the Rabbets for our Uſe ; 
we take care of our Horſes, in order to make uſe of them; 
we love Soldiers, whoſe Valour may be of Service. 

I OBSERVE in the fecond Place, that the Paſſions are not 
always in Friendſhip with themſelves. We ſometimes eſteem 
an Object, and are charm'd to find ſomething agreeable in it; 
but at the ſame time perceive that the Paſſion We have for it ĩs 
directly oppoſite to our Views of Intereſt, or Ambition, and 
in this Reſpe&, we eſteem it not, nor love it any longer. 
Sometimes Reaſon ſhares in deceiving us, and furniſhes Paſ- 
ſion with ſome Pretences to juſtify it {elf in ſecret : But this 
Reaſon has {till Light enough left to condemn, in divers 
— a Paſſion which it juſtifies and excuſes in other Re- 

ects. We turn our Eyes from a Light, which does not 
give Pleaſure to @ Heart that is ru 


to follow it. But 
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becauſe we do' not believe that others will ſhut their Eyes 
with the fame Complaiſance, we conceal fromthemas much 


as we can of a Paſſion wh chwe foreſee they will condemn. 
But if once our Paſſion can get the better of our Reaſon, 
and entirely hoodwink, and fix it in all its Intereſts, then we 
regard thoſe. who think otherwiſe as People that are de. 
ceiv'd: We deſpiſe them; and make not only a Pleaſure, but 
an Honour in contradicting them; and we place our Glory 
where we ought to find our Shame. The moſt Vicious 
would find leis Pleaſure in their Infamies, if they did not 
lory in them, either among themſelves, or each to himſelf 
in the Secret of his Heart, and attribute ſuch Names to them 
as are only due to Virtue (g). | | 
VII. THAT which produces difagreeable 
Error the Effect Sentiments, that whoſe Idea diſpleales, that 
of Hatred which may contribute to our Miſery, becomes 
| an Object of Hatred. But for the ſame Rea- 
ſon that it diſpleaſes and mortiſies us, we divert our Attention 
from it, and conſequently become incapable of perfect 
knowing it; and if we take a little Pains to conſider it, it is 
to make out ſelves amends for the Trouble it has given us, 
by diſcovering ſomething in it which deſerves to be diſpiſed, 
diſliked, and condemned. Our Eyes are open to all its 
Faults, which are preſently diſcover'd, becauſe our Atten- 
tion is fix*d upon them, and they are ſhut to every Thing that 
may be remarkable for its Goodneſs. This Paſſion may 
then very eaſfly miſlead us from Truth, and is of great Force 
to throw us into Error andExceſs. We reje& every Thing, 
Where we ought only to reject cara þ IE TEES! 
Wu an Extravagance is this! We will not embrace 
the Truth, becauſe it comes out of the Mouth of one who 
has ſometimes advanced Errors. An Author is fallen into 
contemptibleMiſtakes ; therefore he is himſelf odious, and 
to be condemned in every Thing: We muſt not agree with 
him in any Thing, if he does but miſtake in one Thing: 
But from whom muſt we receive our Informations, it we 
mutt only liſten to ſuch as are infallible ? 7 
len 2 4 n | Fs ab v { HE 
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(g] Ine effuſus in voluptates, ee ſemper atque ebrius, 
quia {cit ſecum voluptate vivere, credit & cum Virtute: - - - - deinde 
vitiis ſais fapientiam inſcribit, & abſcondenda profitetur. - - - Itaque 
uod unum habebant in malis bonum; perdunt, peccandi verecundiam. 
udant enim ea quibus erubeſcebant, & vitio gloriantur : ideoque ne 
reſurgere quidem adoleſcentiæ licet, cam. — turpi deſidiæ tity- 
lus acceſlit. Sen. de Vit. Beat. C. 12. eee ee IN 
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Tax Love of our Intereſts oftentimes mixes, and is con- 
founded with Truth: Iam willing a Sentiment ſhould pleaſe 
me becauſe it is true; perhaps alſo it pleaſes me becauſe it 
is my own; that is to ſay, becauſe I am the Author of it, -or 
have adopted it. Our, Zeal for Truth wou'd be uſually leſs 
lively, if it was not ſupported by ſome Intereſt, and this In- 
tereſt is for the moſt part prejudicial to Truth. It caſts into 
Impatience ; it hinders us from ſeeing it, when preſented by 
Perfons we do not love; and it is with Difficulty we ſubmit 
to Truth, even when we are throughly perſwaded of the 
Superiority of the Teacher. To love it as we ought to do, 
we ſhould love Truth only, orlove it to ſuch a Degree, that 
on Thing elſe ſhould ſeem to deſerve our Neglect in com- 
pariſon with that. : | 
VIII. Wx ought to hate Errors and Vices; + muſt hate 
for we ſhall keep at ſo much the greater diſtance,  Fawlts without 
by how much the greater Averſion we con- Fo 
ceive for them. () In order to this we ſhould 
fix our Attention upon all the Blemiſhes of ©,” . 
each of them, and upon whatſoever they have Nor- 
that is unworthy of us; we ſhould dwell upon 
their fatal Conſequences, and purſue all the Prejudices that 
we may poſſibly receive from them. We ſhall then be ſuffi- 
ciently apprehenſive of being miſtaken, ' and ſhall always 
take care to diſtinguiſh Virtue, which we love, from Error, 
which we hate: We ſhall be ſure to reject the laſt, and im- 
brace the firſt, wherever we meet with them ; and no Cir- 
cumſtances will make Error favourable, nor Truth diſagree- 
able, ſo as to confound them, and make us miſtake the one 
for the other. The ſame Precautions whichguard us againſt 
Error, will guard us againſt Vice, ſince the Reaſon of our 
ſinning, is our not knowing how odious Vice is. Mt 
Bor as we are not Maſters or Judges of thoſe that ſin 
and commit Miſtakes,” it does not belong to us to hate them, 
and to puniſh their Faults and Miſtakes with our Averſion, 
and all its Conſequences : It is more agreeable to pity their 
Follies, 'and to endeavour to cure them. Above all, it is 
Juſt to compaſſionate thoſe who have been miſled by the Ex- 
ample or Perſwaſion of others, and who perhaps are not 
come to the ſame Degree of -Obſtinacy. But nothing is more 
effectual in recovering Men out of their Errors, whether 
they be in Speculation or PraQiſe, than to gain them 2 
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their own Principles, to make them ſenſible that they haye 
themfelves laid a Foundation for clearer Knowledge, and 
that _ have fallen into their Miſtakes by deſerting their 
own Maxims. When a Man deceives himſelf, or fins, it 
is certain he does not at all reaſon and conduct himſelf 
the fame Manner, upon the ſame Principles, and in the fame 
Way, as when he thinks juſtly, and diſcharges his Duty. 
ou then he has ſometime follow'd the univerſal Laws of 
vidence and of Order, and has underſtood and perceived 
their Beauty, Force, and Neceſſity, we ſhould recall to his 
Memory, and fet before his Eyes, what he himſelf has ap- 
proved, The greateſt Enthuſiaſts ſometimes reaſon very 
well, and the moſt Vicious do good Actions, and fromtime 
to time reſpe& Virtue, and find themſelves inclined to fol- 
low it, It is proper to make them obſerve that theſe Parts of 
their Conduct and Management have been ſignalized with a 
lorious Diſtinction, and to adviſe them to continue and not 
iſcredit them by a contrary Behaviour, een 
I qUEsTtoN' whether it ever happens for a Man to deceive 
himifelf in all Reſpects: He who deceives himſelf, ſees ſome 
part of Things as they really are, but ſuppoſes ſomething of 
them that is really not ſo, One great means to bring him to 
Fe his Error in what he thus ſuppoſes, is to agree With him 


in what — — aright. BA. 1 Men Nh erefore, a 
ought to obſerve every whi true, or do 
— in order to make a — Uſe of ray To recover them 
From their miſtaken Sentiments, and convert them to ours, 
we muſt have ſome common Maxims by which we may 
unite together. This is what may very eaſily be done, if we 
love them; but will be never thought on, or very diffcuitly 
— upon, and very imperfectly performed, if we hate 

em. 
- In endeavouring thus to diſcover Truths amongſt the Er- 

. tors of thoſe that deceive themſelves, and the I races of 
Virtue wy, 1 Faults of thoſe that deſert it, we ſhall 

| perceive the Diſtance which our Prepoſſeſſion made us be- 

ieve too great leſſen by little and little, and even our Ayer- 
fion often change into Eſteem. And can we perceive any 
Humanity, without being charm'd with ſuch Reaſons as offer 
- make us find thoſe amiable, who might have appear'd 
odious to us. ' | 
Wr ought to have a great Foundation of Eſteem for our 
ſelves, and to believe our ſelves above Error and Vice much 
more than we really are, to conceive againſt thoſe, who do 
not think or live juſtly, an Averſion, which we ſhould be 
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troubled to be the Object of out Fe and which pethaps 
we metitas muell as they. Who would date to fay to him- 
ſelf, I deceive my ſeif n nothing, and no body cat con- 
demn any Thing whatfoever in me? Out Hatred for thoſe 
that ty, % therefore an Effect of Ass and Inconfide- 
ratetieſs. (/) Ottr Hatred for the Faults of others, and 9 out 
Indulgence for our owti, do moſtly go hand in hand: c 
allow in others only ſome of our owh Vices. To be fa- 
yourable to our ſtlyes, and ſevere to. othets, is4 Vanity ge 
proceeds from the fartie Principle. This is fo true, that th 
moſt rigid are not commonly the moſt able, not 'the moſt 
zealous the moſt upright. They pardon in themſelves whit 
=_ cannot bear in_othets: Indulgence is for thernfelyes, 
Severity for others. 

Wr are all of us botu in Fe great Darkneſs, we ate all of 
us educated into too many Prejudices, we are naturally ſab- 
lect to too many Itrfirthities, to deſetve to be ill treated by 
Men, when we happen to be miſtaken. Shall we be angry 
at 4 Man that ſtutmblesih the Park, at a deaf Man thatdoes 
not heut petfectiy, at air Infant, or Perſon that is ff. e it 
Toetr A AG and a Conſeqetice of Childiſhnels. (H 
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r vero quid habet cur oderit, cum error Nos ujulmodi 
delita compellat ? non eſt autem prudentis, errantes odiſſe. alioquin 
ipſe ſibi N erit. Cogitet quam inulta contra bonum motem faciat, 
um multa ex his quiz egit. veniam deſiderent: jam iraſcetur etiatm fibi, 
bog uns Judex aliam de ſul, aliam de alien cauſa, ſententiam 
News, inquam; invenitur i ſe poſſit abſolvere: & innocen- 

— quiſque ſe ee, ace, tk non conſcientiam. Quantòẽ 
humanias, — & um przſtare peccantibus, & illos 
non revocare? — per 2 viz, me- 
lius eſt ad rectum iter admovere, quam! expellere. us eſt 


maliis faciendus, non ſine 
EY ht Es, n I. Cap. is g ee 
ud potius cogitabis, non um errofibus; < 
quis frafegrurin — m veſtigia eerta ponentibus? 
furdis, imperia non tibus? Quid fi pueris, quod 
pectu officieturn; ad luſus & iĩneptos m jocos ſſ 


ſi quis 


f Illis iraſci velis, qui ægrotant, ſeneſcunt, fatigantur? Inter cætera 


mortalitatis incommoda, & hæc eſt mentium: nec tantum ne- 
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WHEN I make a wide Difference betwixt the Averſion w 
ought to have for Error and Vice, and the Hatred we may 
conceive for thoſe that think or live amiſs, I diſtinguiſh two 
Things that are actually ſeparated every Pay; for not only 
Parents, but in general all honeſt Men to whomthe Educa- 
tion of Youth is committed, do not go through with the 
eat Pain and Trouble of their Office ſo much out of Re- 
&-to their Scholars, as out of the Averſion they have to 
the Errors againſt which they endeavour to ſecure them, and 
to their Faults which they apply themſelves to correct. 
NE of the firſt Movements which the Heart of moſt Men | 
is ſenſible of, at the Sight of one that thinks differently from | 
them, is that of Hatred: The Reaſon is obvious, becauſe | 
this leads them naturally to make two Reflections, which | 
are both very diſagreeable. Perhaps he has Reaſon to think 
differently; and this Suſpicion preſently Shocks their Self- 
Tove, and gives them Pain to ſee another more knowing or 
happy than himſelf. © To extricate them out of this Uneaſfi- 
neſs, there is no other way beſides a very ſtrict ana; 
bly 


which is a ſecond Mortification for Men who are not pleaſe 
with Trouble, and who are afraid that their Pains may poſh 
end in convincing them of the Superiority of their Antago- 
niſts. The Education which is uſually beſtow'd upon Chil- 
dren, can alone produce the ſame Effect with theſe two 
Principles. What then muſt they do when joined together? 
Children are taught to regard with Horror thoſe that live not 
inthe ſame Communion with themſelyes, and who do not 
join in the ſame Confeſſion of Faith for a Rule of thejr Be- 
lief and Morals, or rather of their Inclinations and Aver- 
fions. In Matters of leſs Importance than theſe of Reli- 
gion, as in Philoſophy and Humanity, the Profeſſors for the 
moſt Part never ſpeak of thoſe whoſe Sentiments they reliſh 
not, inany other than Terms of Hatred; and thoſe of their 
Pupils that enter moſt into the Paſſion of their Profeffors, are 
{Fire to be the moſt favour'd. In Colleges the Youth loſethe 
Pleaſure of advancing in their Studies, by the Reproofs they 
find it proper to give to their Comrades, and by the Morti- 
fication of falling back when they come to be corrected by 
them in their Turn. The Apprehenſion they are 3 
Lear 


rum. Hac Conditione nati ſumus, animalia obnoxia non paucioribus 
animi, quam corporis morbis: Non quidem, obtuſa, nec tarda, fed 
acumine noſtro male utentia, alter alteri vitiorum exempla. Dahm 
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uitur priores, male iter ingreſſos; quidni te jonem, 
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fear another ſhould differ from, and outſtrip them, forces 
them to take Pains, to which they have naturally an Aver- 
fion : If they could but all agree to do alike, they would all 
live at Eaſe. Upon the leaſt Inclination to become reaſon- 
able, it is eaſy to cure theſe Weakneſſes, by reflecting upon 
the Ridiculouſneſs of their Principles. Lo theſe may alſo 
be joined the Inconveniencies of their Conſequences. | 
g we cannot bear the Idea of a Sentiment that is oppoſite 
to our own, without Emotions of Hatred and Impatience, 
we can never poflibly enter far into the Minds of thoſe who 
think differently from our ſelves; for we never do exactly, 
what we do with an Averſion : We ſhall therefore confine 
our ſelves within our ſelves, and within our own Ideas ; and 
by this Means ſhall every Day more and more contract our 
enius, and hinder it from receiving either Manners or 
Learning. | 

BESIDES this, till we have got rid of our Prepoſſeſſions, 
we can never taſte any Tranquility: For we muſt either 
bury our ſelves in Retirement, wighout informing our ſelves 
of what paſſes beyond the Wal Where we think fit to 
immure our ſelves, or to reſolve to live unhappy ; or laſtly, to 
bring our ſelyes to ſee 2 Moment, without any Uneaſi- 
neſs, Men who, upon an infinite many Subjects, have Senti- 
ments different from ours. (/) 

Wu we love Virtue perfectly, this is not at all difficult: 
When we are pleas'd with a Man, who, upon all Subjects 
whatſoever, thinks in the ſame manner with our ſelves, 
what Obligation is he under for our Eſteem and Friendſhip? 
Is it the Effect of my Choice? or do I not rather find my ſelf 
determined by a Mechaniſm of which I am by no means 
Maſter? But when two Men eſteem and love one another, 
tho* upon a e many . and even Subjects of Impor- 
tance, they do not think alike; theſe Differences even enhance 
the Merit of their Union: They ought to eſteem themſelves 
happy, and muſt neceſſarily be mutually poſleſs'd of "oY. ex- 

| cellent 
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* () «I condemn my Impatience, and maintain, firſt, That it isequally 


« yitious in him that is in the right, as well as in him that in is the 
« wrong; for it is a tyrannical Averſion not to be able to bear a Form 
different from one's own. And next, That is in truth the greateſt, 
* moſt conſtant, and extravagant Foolery of all, to be di andangry 


Folly is a very uality ; but not to be able to bear it, to be alm 
angry, and piqued with ir, as I am, is another ſort of Imperfedion, 
45 importunate as Folly it ſelf. Ibid, Ch. 8. 
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cellent Qualifications which prevent the natural Effect of other 
Oppofitions ; and this only Thought, that they are both above 
the Weakneſs that is common to almoſt all Mankind, de. 
ferves to bind them, and does always effeQually bind them 
the faſter, But moſt Men know no other Merit in others 
than that of thinking upon certain Points of Speculation, 
after acertain manner; becauſe they themſelves think of them 
after that manner. He is an excellent Man, of a good Life 
and Converfation, a Child of God, and one of his Eleg, 
becaufe he reliſhes my Method: He explains a Phænomenon 
upon the fame Principles, and draws from them the fame 
onfequences ; he approves of the ſame Ceremonies, and 
the fame Habits ; he 50 f to obſcure Words the ſame Significa- 
tion, and follows the fame Methods with me in his Sermons 
or in his Calculation. It is by this fort af Weakneſs that Men 
are united, and it is by the very ſame fort of Weakneſs that they 
hate and perſecute one another. But do you not know a great 
many Men, who live in the fame Sentiments, or Speculations, 
with your felves, and yet are covetous, proud, deceitful, idle 
envious, c. And hav@Qou not ſep, on thecontrary, tho 
that are prepoſſeſſed with Opinions oppofiteto yours, who have 
been polite, friendly, ſincere, er den Lovers of Equity, 
all of Duty to the Divinity, and of Humanity for their fe 
low Creatures? Let us be content therefore with propoſing 
our Reaſons modeſtly to thoſe whom we believe to be in 
an Error; and it is a good Paint gain'd, if we can Her them 
to take kindly the Pains we give our ſelves to undeceſve them. 
We ſhall never prevail with them by aſſuming an Air of Au- 
worth apd we ſhall yetencreaſe the Piſtance that is betwixt 
us by Marks of Hatred and Impatience. 
Oos Paſſions, being whimſical in themſelves, are already 
fo in their Birth: Sometimes the Averfion we have to ſome 
certain Sentiments makes us hate thoſe that maintain them; 
and ſometimes alſo the Hatred, with which we are prepot- 
ſeſſed againſt a Man, makes us contradict the Opinions of 
which he is the Author. Some would never have 
fit to oppoſe with Warmth the Philoſophical Conjectures of 
another, if it had not been the Work of a Collegue, whoſe 
Character they enyy, and Wich whom they have had Diſ- 
tes. 2 | > =4 it 1 wy © 
Loy r cannot be deniet, but that we are obliged 
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| to love Trath, 
and to ſearch it heartily and fiucerely: But in — $- 
thus, it may ſometimes happen that 8 poffibly find 
it. Aud L would fain ask whether this Misfortune, which 
is the Effect of human Weakuehs, is a Mifortyne not to be 
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ſent Reliſh, find any Amends for the Loſs of an Tops 
urfuit of 
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excuſed before the Throne of the infinite Mercy of our Creator 
who 92855 the Extent of our Weaknelles. f a 
44 3 the Good before we poſ- The Conſe- 
els it, and We rejoice when we obtain it. quences of Love 
We at the Evil before 1 comes, and it n, Hatred. 
brings Sadneſs with it when it comes. Defire 
7 Fear reſpect the future, but Joy and Sadneſs the preſent. 
As theſe Paſſions are founded upon Love and Hatred, and ariſe 
from thence, their Effects, with reſpect to the Knowledge of 
11 very org * from thoſe of their Originals. 
As we apply our ſelves to Ideas that | 
ive Pleaſure, and fly from thoſe that give Te of 
ain, the Pleaſure we find in thinking that Das. 
what we deſire ſhould come to paſs, makes us confine our 
Thqughts to ſuch Things as may facilitate its Succeſs, with- 
out troubling our ſelves with what may obſtruct ir. A Man 

ho ſuffers himſelf to be ſeduced with this Pleaſure, never 


; ſees Things but by Halyes ; The moſt difficult ſeem to him 


yery eaſy, becauſehe has not ſufficiently attended to all that ig 
neceſſary to execute them, He often attempts Things that are 
impoſſible; and whenſoever his Projects fail by Obſtacles and 


Accidents, Which he never attended to, but might have fore- 


ſen and preyented, he ſooths and comforts himſelf with the 
Thought that they were above all human Forefight, judg- 
inge other People's Sagacity by his own, 

His is the CharaQerof 3 Claſs 15 who when 
once they have given into great I | eyery Thing that is 
imple vert {hin r thi * common, every Thing tar is of 
the ordinary Taſte, Become inſipid to them. They are not at all 
affected with, vor ſo much as vouchſafe even to think of what 
is practicable. e but what is extraordinary appears 
worth their purſuing. T hey love to promiſe themſelves Suc- 
cels, and ſo flatter themſelyes with Hopes of obtaining. And 
when their Hopes arevaniſhed, how can they, under their pre- 


ſo 

ſhining, by the P What is eaſy and common? They 
vin here anew Project of the * ature with the 
firſt; and being always dazzled with ſome Deſign that charms 


them, they Pare themſelyes as much as poflible the morti- 
fying Trouble of c Ring 

dims and N e Joy they would obtain, and which 
5 would be p 


its Difficulties. Their Sight 


eaſed 0 jye themſelves up to. 


ESIRE has alſo its Uſes: By Means of deſiring a Thing, | 


Ve promiſe our ſelves to acquire it the more eaſily. By this 


a we are enc e Pains: The Hopes of Succeſs 
eee 05 Ws Te ere OT OUIEES 


upon our ſelves as in Poſſeſſion of hat we ſo earneſtly deſire. 
2 XI. Wx ſhall always fall from Miſtake into 
Precautions. Miſtake, if before we give Way to our Deſires, 
we do not take care to examine not only whether what we 
defire deſerves the Eagerneſs with which we deſire it, but 
alſo, and above all, whether it be a Thing that is practicable. 
The Way then to be aſſured of the whole Probability there 
is of Succeſs, is, to compare exactly the Means which may 
promote it, with the Obſtacles that may hinder it. 

WE would be happy; and in order to become ſo, we find 
it neceſſary to be put in Poſſeſſion of ſome Goods. Theſe 
Principles generally reign in all Hearts. But the greateſt 
Part ſuffer themſelves to be gain'd upon by the firſt Objects 
that preſent themſelves : They find inthe Ideas of theſe Ob- 

jects ſomething that pleaſes them, and they meet with ſome- 
thing agreeable in their Imprefſions. Thus their Affection 
engages their Application to them: Firſt they love them; pre- 
ſently after they deſire them; and, laſtly, inform themſelves 
of the Means of acquiring them: But the Paſſion which 
animates them does not allow them to ſtay and examine them, 
Nor give them time to deliberate upon the Choice they ought 
to make. When Paſſion thus regulates our Deſigns, we ſuc- 
ceed ſometimes, but are for the moſt Part diſappointed, and 
our Life paſſes partly in vain Deſires, and partly in Diſap- 
pointments. 
Bor if we would take the Light of Reaſon for our Guide, 
and make no falſe Steps, that would teach us preſently that 
we cannot acquire every Thing, and conſequently that we 
ought to limit our Deſires, and not to give way to others 
before we have acquired them. But where ſhall we begin? 
Muſt it be by the moſt ſhining ones? If private Men ſhould 
direct their Views and Defires to Scepters and Crowns, all 
the World would take them'for Madmen. We approach 
therefore the nearer to this Folly, the nearer what we deſire 
comes to an Impoſſibility, and conſequently we are wiſe in 
proportion as our Determinations are practicable. 
LJ To ſubmit only to Evidence, to miake that our only Rule, 
to endeavour to diſcover it, to proceed from Knowledge to 
Knowledge, to improve every Day the Order of our Thoughts 
and Motions, are, in my Opinion, the Goods which are not on- 
ly moſt worthy of our Application, but, beſides this, the 
moſt in our Power. To be born with Principles that render 
us capable of extending our Knowledge to Infinity, to be 
capable of knowing even God himſelf, are the _ 
a | uxce 
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animates us, and we never doubt of Succeſs, becauſe we look 
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Sources of Happineſs.(m) If after we have beſtow'd our 
Attention to this End, and have engaged our ſelves in theſe 
Views, we. think fit to add to this Solid ſomething that is 
only circumſtantial, that is to ſay, to join to thoſe internal 
Advantages ſome others that are only external; our Mind 
being eaſy and already ſatisfied with the Poſſeſſion of tae firſt, 
does not ſuffer it ſelf to be dazzled with the latter, and its 
incipal Deſire being to commit no Faults, he will begin by 
the Examination ofthe Eaſineſs of any Thing, afterwards by 
that of Merit, and will at laſt determine himſelf to defire 
or neglect it, from an exact Compariſon of the Value of it 
with the Pains it will coſt us. | | 


Would you ſpend your Time with Faſe? Regulate your 


Deſires, by limiting them to Things that are within your 
Power. en you have undertaken an Enterprize, the 
Succeſs of which appear'd probable, and which Reaſon ap- 


frond of, and ordered you to put in Execution, and after * 


me Care and Pains have it fruſtrated by ſome Events which 
you did not attend to; if you could not poſſibly have foreſeen 
them, take the Advantage of this Leſſon of Experience, 
and become more circumſpect, and think your ſelf happy 


for an de of growing Wiſer. If you could not 
poſſibly foreſee thoſe O Ales, Read will never enjoin you 


either to for ſee or to ſurmount them; you have made a Tryal 


of what it engaged you to undertake. If your principal 
Aim be to obey and act according to Reaſon, you have at- 
tained your End, and ought to be content. In all our En- 
terprizes we ſhould not have the Succeſs of them ſo much 


at Heart, as to omit nothing that is within our Power to ſuc- 


ceed in them. To a& reaſonably, and to behaye accord- 

ing to our Duty, ought to be our principal Defire, and 

molt picaling Satisfaction: The reſt is only acceſſory. Every 
t 


o 


Proje& oughtto be accompanied with this Ex- 

ception, K nihil inciderit quod impediat, and Sen. 

with this Clauſe, F the Lord Will. He james iv. 1g 

who thinks after this manner is ſure never to 
Vo. I. O de 


2 * —_—— 


(n) Bonk conditione conditi ſumus, fi cam non deſeruimus. Id 


rerum natura, ut ad bene vivendum non magno apparatu * 2 


unuſquiſque facere ſe beatum poteſt. Leve momentum in adventitiis 


rebus eſt, & quod in neutram partem magnas vires habeat; nec ſecun- 


da N On oh nec adverſa n Labora vit enim * 
per, ut in ſe plurimùm poneret, intra ſe omne gaudium peteret. Sen. 
c. | 


* 
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be deceived in his Projects, becauſe he never promiſes himſelf 
anything but 9 — 110 

WP XII. A Man that does not know how to 
HS ee. regulate his Deſires, finds himſelf preſently a 
Prey to W and Repentance, or to Fears and Alarms; ( 
unhappy if he does not obtain what he deſires, and often- 
times more unhappy if he does obtain them. Some unforeſeen 
Obſtacles do every Moment demonſtrate their Labours to 
be to no purpoſe, and diſappoint their Expectations. Every 
Thing which ſurpriſes, makes powerful Impreſſions upon an 
Heart which is governed by Paſſions, and do not fail of co- 
vering it with Diſorder and Confufion. When * at 


— 3  ..—, — — 
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(u) Huic enim propoſitum eſt in vit4 agenda ; non utique | 
tat efficere, ſed omeia Row 2 —— Non men ibentur 
opera ejus omnia, ſed tantùm ad alios pertinentia, i per in actu 
eſt, non in effectu. Sen. Ep. LXX XP. | 
ee) Apud Hecatonem noſtrum inveni, cupiditatum ſinem, etiam ad 
timoris] remedia proficere. Drsixxs, inquit, 'T1MERE, 81 SPERARE 
DrsiEnis. Dices, qusmodo iſta tam diverſa, pariter ſunt? Ita eſt, 


mi Lucili: cum videantur diſſidere, conjuncta ſunt. Quemadmodum 


eadem catena & cuſtodiam & militem copulat: ſic iſta quæ tam diſſimi- 
lia ſunt, pariter incedunt: Spem metus ſequitur. Nec miror iſta fic 
ire, utrumque pendentisanimi eſt, utrumque futuri expectatione ſoliciti 
Maxima autem utriuſque cauſa eſt, quod non ad præſentia aptamur, ſe 
cogitationes in 3 præmittimus. Itaque providentia, maximum 
bonum conditionis humanæ, in malum verſa eſt. Feræ pericula quæ vi- 
dent, fugiunt; cum effugere, ſecuræ ſunt: nos & venturo torquemur, 
& præterito. Multa bona noſtra nobis nocent; timoris enim tormen- 
tum memoria reducit, providentia anticipat. Nemo tantùm præſes- 
; oy miſer eſt. 1 Ep. V. | i 
am qui multa agit, ſæpè fortunæ tem ſui facit: quam tutiſh- 
mum eſtrard Bott... — 92 Fane de ill4 cogitare, & ſibinihilde 
fide _ promittere. Navigabo, niſi ſi quid inciderit; & Prætor fam, 
miſt ſi quid obſtiterit: & negotiatio mihi reſpondebit, niſi fi quid inter- 
venerit. Hoc eſt, quare ſapienti nihil contra opinionem dicamusacci- 
dere; non , bus ** excepimus, ſed erroribus: nec ill 
omnia ut voluit cedunt, ſed ut cogitavit; in primis autem cogitavit, 
aliquid poſſe propoſitis ſuis reſiſtere. Neceſſe eſt autem leviùs ad ani- 
mum pervenire deſtitutæ cupiditatis dolorem, cui ſucceſſum non utri- 
A Id. de Trang. An. Cap. 13. Faciles etiam nos facere 
debemus, ne nimis deſtinatis rebus indulgeamus; tranſeamus in ea, in 
quæ nos caſus deduxerit : nec mutationes aut confilii aut ſtatus perti- 
meſcamus: dummodò nos levitas, inimiciſſimum quieti vitium, non 
excipiat. Nam & pertinacia neceſſe eſt anxia & miſera ſit, cui fortuna 


ſepe aliquid extorquet: & levitas multo gravior, nuſquam ſe continess: 


Jbid. Cap. 14. 


— 


* 
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lf ¶ eized with Fear, our Attention is too much taken up with 
this very lively Impreſſion, and with this violent Emotion, to be 
to n a Condition of 77 the true Means of putting our 
Ia kes in 4 00 Under this Agitation the Mind forms none, 
(0) or very few Ideas, and thoſe very weak, and "ey imperfect. For 
want of a greater Choice, we are contined to do what firſt pre- 
ſents, and limited to uſeleſs Precautions, and oftentimes de- 
termined to 1125 $ that do more Hurt than Good, Fear is 
always an evil Counſellor, Nangaam fidele conſilium daturys 
mor: He that is afraid may be made to believe any Thing. 
When after haying reprefented to a vicious Man the Horrar 
of his ill Courſes, or aggravated even to an honeſt Man, 
but timorous either by the Means of his Conſtitution, or his 
Education, the Slips and Omiſſions which he may havebeen 
puilty of, we farther overwhelm them with terrible and re- 
peated Deſcriptions of Hell, and the inſupportable Ideas of 
eternal Puniſhments, when we lead their Imagipations thrg? 
Millions and Millions of, Ages of Torment and Miſery, 
without n the Idar any Thing nearer an 
End, how largely ſoever they heap Duration upon Duration: 
They are ſo overwhelm'd, and confounded with theſe Ideas, 
thatthey loſe all Liberty, Strength, and Capacity of Reaſoning, 
and receive any Impreſſion we think fit to give them. It is 
thus Men are fill'd with Superſtition ; it is thus that Penitents 
ze carried to ſuch vain Extravagancies ; it is thus that Fana- 
ticiſm has been eſtablim'd. "A Man wfofe Ideas have all 
been hurried; with terrible Alarms, gives immediatly into En- 
thuſiaſm. It is upon this Foundation that a cunning Prieſt 
of a ſubtle Underſtanding, and outward Gravity, by joining to 
the natural Fears of Death the Terrors of an ill ſpent Life, 
ſell their Ghoſtty Advice and Conſolation to dying Perſons 
i what Price they think fit; and if he gives them any Hopes, 
he makes them pay as dearly for them as he pleaſes. | 
XIII. Wax we are ſeized with Fears, are 
we in a Condition of examining, or making Reme dies. 
Inquiries? We arm our ſelves with whate- ; 
ver we can find, we lay hold of every thing that preſents it ſelf. 
t would be uſeleſs to ſearch for Precepts, by which to re- 
pulate our ſelves when under Feats, becauſe when once we 
ae ſeized with them, we are no longer Maſters of our ſelves. 
Happy is he who has then in his Intereſt a faithful and un- 
derſtanding Friend! But it is in out Power to prevent our 
Fears: We needonly forbear running Hazards ; and without 
Reflection upon what may come to pals, lay down a Plan af 
a2 exact Lite, foreſee the COP to which we may be FRO 
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' take oarReſolutiofis before hand upon every thing that re 
ſhall have to do in every Caſe, and repeat them vet and opc 
again; and when one of theſe Caſes ſhall happen, it is but 
following, without wavering, the Reſolution,” we have taken 
rr een r 
Tnar we may not be without Remedy in the Evils which 
we may be expoſed to, it is a wiſe Precaution to take Meaſure; 
at a diſtance, to form Schemes, and determine before- hand 
What we ſhall do in Misfortunes,(p) But it would be x 
ſenſeleſs Precaution to be perpetually looking for ill For. 
tune, for fear the Surpriſe ſhould increaſe the iv ight of it 
Such a _ is worſe than the Diſeaſe. It is plunging 
into certain Miſchiefs, in order to ſoften ſome uncertain 
ones, and making our ſelves very miſerable by our Fear of 
becoming fo. Our Happineſs depends upon our way of 
thinking, and it is impoſſible to be happy whilſt the Mind 
is conſtantly dealing in melancholy Ideas. Of a thoy- 
land Evils which wemay fear, we rarely meet with one; and, 
beſides, it is often with our Evils as it is with our Good, 
they are found much lefs than what our Imagination 
mit ed them to be, and the Miſchief ſometimes cures the fer 
+ | 8 Er 1 E Pr 


£ 


( Aufert vim præſentibus malis, qui futura proſpexit. Sen. 
(g) A great many Things ſeem greater in Imagination than in Fad, 
«< —— N50 a good —_ my ASD fect and entire Health 
Ia, not only in an entire, but in a chearful and vigorous Health 
This joyial and feſtival Condition made me find the Conſideration 
« of Sickneſs ſo terrible, that when I eame to experience it, I foundit 
« tolerable and eaſy, in compariſon to my Fears. Mont. B. II. Ch. b. 
Plura ſunt quæ nos terrent quam * premunt, & ſzpmis opinione 
quam re laboramus. Sen. Ep. XIII. on | 
_  * To what Purpoſe is this Curiofity of anticipating all the Inconre- 
* niences of human Nature, and of preparing with ſo much Pain how 
1 01 Haie to behave even under thoſe which there is no liłe 
Sen. Ep. LXXIV © lihood of our ever meeting with? Parem pſi 
e * eriftitiam fecit pati poſſe. Or what Madneſs is it i. 
cc iſn our ſelves this very Moment, it may happen thut 
« Fortune will one Day puniſh us after this Manner; or to put on 
great Coat at Midſummer, becauſe we ſhall have Occafion for it i 
'« Michaelmas?. Learn to experience all the Miſchiefs that can beſil 
e you, even themoſt extreme; provethem, ſay they, and make ſured 
them: But on the contrary, the moſt eaſy and natural Method 
- « would be todiſchargeeyen the Thought of them. B. III. Ch. ia. 
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.PREQUENT Reflections upon the Steadineſs of others will 
give us Courage, by making us aſnamed of our own Weak ; 
neſs. We fear — Evils what others bear with 
Eaſe, and even regard with Indifference. (r) 

Tran is never ufeful :(s) It is a Weakneſs which i is eyen 
but very rarely pardonable, and is, for the moſt part, a Proof 
either that we do not know how to form a Scheme, or to 
follow it when form'd.(z) The better we have taken our 
Meaſures againſt a Storm duting the Time of a Calm, the 
more exact we ſhall determine hat our Behaviour ſhall be 
when it comes, and we ſhall be ſo much the more above be- 
ung afraid of it. It is therefore during a Calm that we 
hould learn to deſpiſe a Storm, (a) and convince our ſelves 
that no Event ought to give Fear to a good Man, becauſe he 
cannot be oyerwhelm'd with any Loſs, which his Virtue and 

Courſes will not make him amends for. Thoſe who 
witdout this Foundation ſet themſelves above Alarms, have 
nothing but 2 Fool-hardineſs founded upon Stupidity, or 
oy the — 9 Paſhons, which * them like a kind of 

nkepnels. 

A Ardor with whicha Man precipitates himſelf againſt 

— — him from — Danger to which he 

and if he fears them not, it is becauſe: in that 

— he has no Idea of them. How many Soldiers ap- 
r. * contemn Fire arid Sand, Auer becauſe they feel 
his df vow 1610 88 Tis O03 them 

(1) *1 ſee bo Wbt Limits . . dee ftie- 

ie Biggar ar my 1 on times more cheerful and 
7 than Lam, I put my ſelf in his Place, and endeavour to 
frame my Mind to his Model. And —＋ — ur the 
« Exam} 1 I "think Death, 5th 
*« Diſcaſe at my Heels, I readily reſolve not to be Fray 
« one inferior to my {df takes with ſo much Patience; and am un- 

to believe that a mean Underſtanding can do no more than an 

ect or that the of Reaſon are not of equal Force with the 

a ite of Cuſtom. And finding how little there is in theſe acceſſory 

4 Conveniencies, I do not fail, in the full/Epjoyment of them, to put 

« it up to Heaven, as my principal Requeſt, tharT mey be made con- 

tent with my ſelf, eee nn 
Mon. Book I. Ch. 38. Minn 

0 Def utilitatis timor teen. Sen, 21 one. 

Teenage en 5 
09: Quidquid deinceps dierum reumque venturum ef, ads 


Ey. Cl. 
(0 J bedenken, vn, f I & 
Forge, toes beneficia firmetuxg, Sen, Ef 1. e 
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them not! This Courage, which we admire in them, -aban. 
dons them to the leaſt Wound, and gives Place to Conftery 
nation. An heedlefs Man, that waſtes his Eſtate with as 
much Eagerneſs, as the moſt covetous have hoarded it up 
does he regard Poverty with Indifference? His Deſpair will 
ſoon make him know the Difference, when once he is fallen 
into this Poverty, which he certainly ran into, and con- 
temn d, only becauſe he did not know it. 
II is not only to military Men that Courage is neceſſary, 
There are Occaſions, where the Profeſſion uf à Man of Let. 
ters requires it as much as that of a Soldier. Some Men may 
in a Day of Battel be able to raiſe themſelves above the Fear of 
Death, ho would not have Courage enough to oppoſe 
Errors unixerſally receiv'd, or defended by Perſons of great 
Rank and Credit. The Fear of Infamy does often extin- 
ow the Fear of Death. But when we advance new 
ruths, we expoſe our ſelves to the Reflections, the Con · 


rit and the Idea of a Piece 
of Juſtice, which we ſhall never be Witneſſes to would neset 


„ —ͤ A —— — — 


alſo ro-enjoy what is already ini their Poſſeſſion. They would 
find themlelves above theſe Alarms, if they had experienced 
that its poſſible to be happy ih. Condition, even inferior to 
that whoſe Idea they are afraid of, To be convinced of thi 
et them diſengage themſelves of this Pompy ka and paſi 
y this Pride that blinds them; let them deny themſelves theſo 
Superfluities that govetn them, and keep them in a kind of 
Slavery; let them make themſelves familiar with their In- 
2 0 make A ryal of | the 4 there is in enjoy- 
ng one ſelt, in reliſhing the Charms. of 2 icity, and in 
finding that the moſt — Bleſſings which the 1 of 
o e nurn apm N ib gen bi ature 


(H Alqui dies interponendi, in quibus magimaris paupertate « 
mur ad yeram, KN. F. nenne 
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Nature has beſtow'd upon Mankind, are actually the moſt . 
common. This is the Advice of Epictetus; Live ſometimes 
4 a fick Man, in order to learn to live as it becomes a Man in 


eck Health; Swppreſs your Deſires, in order to bring your 
22 4 8 to form none but ſuch as are reaſon- 


As a Man, at the Approach of Death, gives into Super- 
ſtitions and, Extravagancies, we have Reaſon to impute his 
Faſineſs of Belief to the Fears with which he is ſeized. It 
is not ſo, When a og Feta comes to think more ration- 
ally than ever he did before. We often ſee Examples of 
this: When we end our Days, we begin to be aſſured of what 
we before have all along doubted. If a Libertine thinks fit 
to ſay, that all this is the Effect of Fear, he betrays his Cauſe; 
for what is. become of all thoſe Principles which made him 
lead his Life in ſo much N What is become of 
thoſe Reaſonings ſo juſt and ſo ſenſible, which made him 
regard the reit of Mankind as the Sport of Error and Su- 
perſtition? What is become of thoſe Lights, by which he 
leafed himſelf with being freed from the Yoke of Fear and 
bedience? He was deceived ; He had nothing in him deter- 
mined, proved, or demonſtrated; Vanity, a Deſire of In- 
depen ence, a Love of Pleaſures, a Spirit of Contradiction, 
Intrigue, Party, or Impoſture, and ſuch like Principles as 
theſe, furniſh, him wich certain Maxims, which he believes 
to be true, only becauſe they are agreeable to him; and by means 
of repeating them, he comes at laſtto regard them as demon- 
ſtrated. But as ſoon as the Charm is ceaſed, the drunken 
Fit off, the Pleaſures and Intereſts that ſupported theſe Illu- 
ſions vaniſhed, Light ſucceeds to Darkneſs, Ideas to Paſſions, 
and ſo Truth comes to be perceiv'd. Without Contradic- 
tion, it cannot be, becauſe we have a troubled Underſtand- 
ing, that we ſee more clearly, and have our Ideas more exact. 
A'Man that is dying, eſteems Wiſdom, Modeſty, Mode- 
ration, Sincerity, Juſtice, 1 and Humanity; and 
condemns Pride, Debauch, - Infidelity, Cruelty, Extrava- 
gancy, and Idleneſs: Will any one 1ay that this is an Ex- 
ceſs of Extravagance, which then,comes to ſeize him? He 
recovers his Health again, and preſeryes theſe Sentiments, 
becomes ſober, honeſt, adores the Creator of the Uni- 
verſe, and thinks himſelf happy when he meets with any 
Opportunities of <= or of procuring them 
any ſolid Advantages, Will any one fay that his Follies 
have not at all left him? For whom then is the Title of 
Wiſe. intended? For thoſe * no View beſides Gio: 
| : 4 er 
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tereſt? for the Debauchees, for the Revengeful, for the Prou 
for Impoſtors? for thoſe whoſe Pleaſures muſt be ſeaſon” 
with Miſchief, i =o s of 2 * 5 
V. Tux different Diſpoſition of th 
Deſire and Fear Temperament, or Habits, in which Men Fae 
ſometimes ro- themſelves, does ſo much influence the Effet 
_— of Fear and Deſire, that Deſire ſhall produce 
* upon one the very ſame Effect which Fear 
ſhall do upon another. A couragious Man, made for Plea- 
ſure, and accuſtomed to flatter himſelf, eaſily believes what - 
ever he deſires: Deſire with him ſtands in the room of Proof 
and excuſes his ſeeking for any other: When once what 
he is made to hope for is agreeable to his Inclinations, he 
doubts no farther of it, but thinks every Thing which flat. 
ters his Expectation to be inconteſtable: He forbears with 
the ſame Partiality ; believing whatever diſpleaſes him, he de- 
nies it, even till Truth appears before his Eyes in ſpite of him. 
O the contrary, a Man of a Diſpoſition inclined to Fear, 
or who is become timorous, by having met with a great 
many Misfortunes, fears every Thing, and can hope for no- 
thing: His Fear with him ſtands inthe ſtead of Proof; and 
to territy him, is ſufficient to make him believe whatever we 
pleaſe. The ſole Idea of a Miſchief, the ſole Recital of a Piece 
of ill News, confounds him, and takes aways the Power of 
informing himſelf: He is jo moved, that he thinks he alread 
ſees it: He receives wy thing that is ſaid to him as fo 
many Realities, inſtead of uncertain Conjectures, which he 
is all the while 8 2 with, a We p fg 

| | hes . 1 SHALL lay one Word more u 

of Jo ne Joy and Sorrow, with reſpect to their Ihfl- 
5 ence over our Knowledge. F have already 
remark' d, that the Ads of the Mind have a very near Relation 
to the Condition of the Body. The Union of theſe two Sub- 
ſtances conſiſts in this Relation, or at leaſt, is the Effect of 
it. Sorrow equally overwhelms the Mind and the Body. In 
this Condition we are without Vigour, without Activity; we 
form very few Ideas, and thoſe but very weak and imperfect; 
wwe haye no Power of exciting our Attention, and much leſs of 
continuing it. Whoever loves Knowledge, ought to guard 
againſt this fatal Paſſion ; and it is perhaps eaſier to prevent 
it, than is generally believed. n + 

1 $HALL reſume a Principle, which Thave already made 
uſe of: "We would be happy; and in order to this, it is ne- 
ceſſary not only to poſſeſs ſome Good, but alſo to be ſen- 
e. 
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es Advantage to Objects over us. (x) But moſt Men are 
ignorant of fixing their Attention, or of exciting it by them 
Fives It muſt de the Objects that muſt engage it. As therefore 
theſe excite it no longer, when once they become familiar, 
it happens that we quickly ceaſe to think of what we have, 
in order to employ our ſelves about what we have not. (y) By 
means of this Habit, a Good which we do not regard, Whilſt 
it is in our Poſſeſſion, becomes the Subject of our Attention 
when we want it, and the Loſs of it afflicts us, how indifferent 


ſoever it appeared hilſt we poſſeſs'd it. ev 

er 3 
| (x) *Even Pleaſure and good Fortune are not to be reliſh'd without 
« Vigour and Underſtanding.” 82 gc 


——— Hzc perinde ſunt, ut illius animus ien idet, 
Quiutiſcit, ei bona, Wigui noa utitur rede, 2 ap * 
ee Ner. Heaut. Act. I. Sc. II. 23. 


« The Goods of Fortune, ſuch as they all are, require a Diſpoſition 
1 8 to taſte them. It is enjoying, not poſſeſſing them, that makes 
9 us happy. A e at 10 1 | 

Non Domus & Fundus, non Aris acervus' & auri, 
Non animo — oportet, Ain 200 
Si comportatis rebus bene cogitat uti, i. 26ſt 
97 cupit aut metuit, 1 illum fic S aut res, | 
eee Bhs d or. Lib. I. Ep. II. 47. 


Heis a Fool: His Taſte is vitiated and loſt . He enjoys them no more, 
than a Man that has a Cold does the fine Flavour and Taſte of the Gre- 
* cian Wines, or than an Horſe does the Riches of the Harneſs with 
* which he is betrapped. Plato ſays the ſame Thing, That Health, 
« Beauty, Strength, Riches, and whatever ofthis Kind is called Good, are 
* equally evil to the Unjuſt, as they are good to the Juſt; and Evilon the 
* contrary. And therefore where the Body and Mind are ina bad State, 
* what will ſignify theſe external Advantages, fince the leaſt prick 
ot a-Pin, or Paſſion of the Mind, is ſufficient to ſpoil the Pleaſure of 
the Monarchy of the World? Isitto be imagined, that the Singing 
Boys in a Choir take any great Pleaſure in their own Muſick ? Sa- 
* tiety ſoon cloys them, and makes it tireſome. Feaſting, Dancing, 
* Maſquerading, and other publick Diverſions, pleaſe thoſe that enjoy 
them but ſeldom, and ſuch as are Strangers to them; but ta them who 
have much of them, they become dull and diſagreeable. He that 
does not give himſelf time to be Thirſty, can never know the Plea- 
„ ſure of Drinking. The Feats of Activity of the Mountebank are 
to us a Diverſion, but to himſelf a Drudgery. ” © * oY 

(y) Hxc quidem eft natura mortalium, ut nihil magis placeat quim 
guod amiſſum eſt; iniquiores ſumus adverſus relicta ereptorum delideria, 


oo * 
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— XVI. LET us accuſtom our ſelves there. 
ring laſli fore to be ſenſible of what we poſſeſs; Tofix 
Cue. our Attention upon what we have, and to 

divert it from that which we have not, is the 
ſure Means to baniſh Sorrow. In every Condition there 
will be ſomething left that is proper to adminiſter Satisfaction. 
It is a great Art to procure it; and in order to this, we ought, 
firſt to know from whence it Springs: Hoc ante omnia fac, 
diſce gaudere, nunquam deficiet, cum ſemel unde paretur in- 

DVenerts, Ae, Hb | 127 

AL the World ſeeks Joy, but few know from whence 
it ariſes: Weſeek-it where it is is not, and where it i | 
for a Moment; like the Joy of thoſe that are drunk, it' di. 
appears. preſently, and, that I may ſo ſay, falls aſleep, and 
Sorrow immediately takes its Place. Such is the Effect of 
all Kinds of Debauches.; This is the End of our Ambition 
and 2 Deſire of ſhining, by what means ſoever we ſeek to 
ſhine, tho? it were even by Virtue. (z) 

TE Soul contains always the greateft of all Gobdsin 
| (a) the Knowledge of Truth, in an Application to Wiſdom, 
3 and in the Liberty of making perpetually a Progreſz in each 
| of them: And-theſe are Goods whichcannot be taken away 

from us. As to others, we need only open dur Eyes, and do 
our ſelves Juſtice ; we ſhall find them almoſt always ſuper- 
ffluous. If a Man ſhould go out of the Kingdom with an 
Underſtanding as well form'd as can be at the Age of Twen- 
ty Vears, or mote; and with Inclinations to Pleaſure alſo as 
——— they ate found in the moſt voluptuous of Men: If 
tis Man having 9 heard nothing, taſted no- 
thing, ſhould find himſelf all at once in the Condition 
which we call a moderate Fortune, a ſmall! convenient 

| Houſe, a ſuitable Neighbourhood, ſome Fields to till and 
anſwer his Cares, two or three Difhesfor hisf Table, and a 
Revenue capable of ſupplying this little Expence let 1 ** 


r as tot [Vi * 1 n 


©. (=) Omnes tendunt ad gaudium; ſed unde ſtabile magnumque con- 
ſequantur, ignorant. ex conviviis & luxuria: ule ex ambitione, 
& circumfula clientium turbã: ille ex amic2 : alius ex ſtudiorum libe 
ralium van oftentatione, & nihil ſanantibus liberis. Omnes iſtos oblec- 
. fallacia 2515 deci 1A. Ebrietas, 1 horæ hi- 
em inſaniam, i temporis tædio penſat. Sen. Ep. 
(a] Utique animus ab . externis in ſe 8 eſt; ſibi 
confidat, ſe gaudeat, ſua ſuſpiciat: recedat, quantum poteſt, ab alienis, 
& ſe ſibi applicet, damna non ſentiat, etiam adyerſa benign: interpre- 
tetur, Sen, de Trang. Am. Cap. 14. . 
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ſides this, place him in a healthful Air, and pleaſant Situa- 
tion; voluptuous as we —— de, if he could com- 
plain of any thing in this Condition, it muſt be that he has 
no mote Eyes ot Hands than two, or Mouths than one, 
Coutd he have an Opporruniry of thinking that an Body is 
better furniſhed with them than him ſelf? But this Reflection 
would come in the End. This would be his Fault, if he 
ſtopp'd here. Let him continue to fix his Attention upon the 
Objects which did at firſt give ſo much Satisfaction: Theyite 
not changed, and his Senſes are always the ſame; there is 
nothing wanting but himſelf to receive their Impreſſions. 
Why ſhould we thus enhance the Price of what we defire, 
and undervalue what we poſſeſs? Inſtead therefore of let- 
ing our Thoughts rove after what we have not, let us reflect 
or the Advantages we are already poſſeſsd of; let us try 
to reckon them up, that we may ſee what we have to loſe, 
and we ſhall be tired before we have made an End ot count- 


"Vx who cannot make himſelf content with the Goods I 
have already mentioned, will never be {6 at all. They 
would be ſufficient, if any thing could be fo ; (5) and if he 
is inſatiable; it is his-own Fault. His bad Taſte is the only 
Cauſe of his Uneaſfiueſs; and in order to be happy, he muſt 
cure himſelf, and become reaſonable; he-muſt learn to ſee 
and-perceive. (c) I Man contains within himſelf immenſe 
Adva He who cannot ſee or taſte them, were he Maſter 
of the Univerſe, would be always miſerable, It is thus that 
Epicurus himſelf ſpeaks. An Uneaſineſs for a Superfluity, 
which we imagine we want, - hinders us from reliſhing the 
neceſſary and even ſuperfluous Goods which we already have 
in abundance. He chat knows howto content himſelf with 
what be has, is already arrived at the Point, whichthe Cove: 
ous and the Ambitious do but vainhy aim at. (a) 
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75) Ei Kitisfuillet; fi quid ſatis eſſe potailſet; Sen. Ep. XV. 

(e) Si cui ſua non videntur ampliſſima, licet totius mundi Dominus 

fe, ramen miley eſt, den. Ef. Wx. 
(0 Petite hine Juvenelique Seve 


* | 
inem animo certum, miſeri viatica Canis. 
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* The Heart er Man is made to Love and to Defire; and becauſe it 
does not know how to employ it ſelf in what it ought, it conſumes 


- 24 — po 
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XVI. Bor ſome will ſay, 
N to adviſe Men — content enero yr 
What they can eaſily procure; per 
, when CONS to think of it, we ſhall Pm 
impoſſible; to put this Advice in H 
Heart of Man was not made for a moderate Happineſs: 
fecret Inclination leads him on ta advance himlelf, and 
to procure Pleaſures more exquiſite than thoſe he has already 
enced. And ſo this Maxim, ſo much celebrated, that 
12 is content | with very little, is found to be abſolutely. 
kN othin | Ar ſariaty her. Whilſt ſhe — 
ſues the in Coe Advantages for which ſhe is ie eagerly 
hat ſhe meets with on the Road may amuſe her for ſome 
Time; but ſhe ſoon (conſiders that this is nth the Point ſhe 
alpires to, and ſo her Deſires 1805 e her as — to new, 
Purſuits. All that is true in this Gbjection, perfectly con- 
firms the Principles I intend to eſtabliſh. 'The- Heart of Man 
will never find it ſelf in the ſole Poſſeſſion of ſenſual Pleas 
ſures ſufficient to fix and ſatisfy, it entirely: But hen it has 
once taſted the moſt ſolid Pleaſures that atiſe from the Know- 
ledge of Truth, and the love of Virtue; and by the Care ittakes 
in improving in Wisdom, finds it ſelf in the way to infinite 
Happineſs ;- then it can eaſily diſpenſe, with Externals, and 
become: ſo much Maſter: of its Senſes, as to make them be 
ntented with une Then we greſerely find ituſe- 
1s ro hare a grow. N umber. of A partmems, W. we can 
take up hut one; and that it ĩs as vaip to fill our Pable With 
a great Number of Diſhes, when the Capacity of our Sto- 
can receive but a very little part Of one of them. (e 
Eis only when we deceive pur ſelues in ſeeking for perfect 
Felicity where it cannot be found, I mean in the Object gs of 
the Senſ ſes, that we giye our ſelves up. A Prey to eſires 
which we can never 84000 Very fem Things will 7 
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100 ua eee cubicula? in uno jacetis. Non eſt veſtrum, 
ubicunque jacetis. Ad vos deinde tranſeo, 2 Fan & inſa- 
tiabilis 5 hinc maria mY hinc tertas: 5 la- 
ueis, alia retium variis ibus cum labore tur: 
22 — niſi ex Htidio, pax eft, ns here peri 
epulis, quæ per tot comparatis manus, feſſo yoluptatibus ore libatis? 
Quantulum ex iſt2 fera, periculoſe capta. 9 crudus ac nauſeans 
—— Quantulum ex tot Conchyliis tam longs advectis, per iſtum 
omachum in explebilem labitur? Infelices etiam quod non intelli- 
gitis, vos majorem famem habere, quam ventrem. Sen. Ep. LXXXIX. 

f Naturalia defideria finita ſunt : ex falfi opinione naſcentia, vt. 


non habent; nullus enim terminus fallo eſt, gen. Ep. X 
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tent the Senſes of a Man who is attentive upon much greater 
Pleaſures. The Satisfaction of finding our own Strength 
deſerves to be eſteemed ſomething; it is no ſmall Plea- 


ſure to be able to find Content in that, which to another 
would only be the Subject of complaint. | | 

Ward a Man is never content with what he has; when 
he is perpetually deſiring, and purſuing with Uneaſineſꝭ, what 


he will be ſure to regard with Indifference a little time after 
he has obtained; when he thus ſpends his Life in great Dif- 


quiets and moderate Pleaſures, it is a Demonſtration that he 
neither poſſeſſes nor underſtands the true Goods. When we 
have a Heart content, every Thing pleaſes ; when we are 
ones with Diſcontent, nothing gives Pleaſure; the 
bjects that preſent themſelves ſeem to take a Tincture 
from the Humour we are in. One Man, if he gets an im- 
rtant Cauſe, will make good Cheer of a moderate Meal: 

ut another, if he*fails in a Claim which he has at Heart, 
can find no Reliſh in the moſt delicious Entertainment, per- 
haps, even his Concern will embitter it. It is therefore true, 
that when we have a Fund of Joy, every Thing amuſes 
agreeably; and it is from hence that external Objects borrow 
their greateſt Value: But whence muſt we procure this ſolid 


and/unchangeable Fund of Joy? From the greateſt of all 


Goods, and the only ones that are in our own Power, I 
mean Wiſdom and Virtue. It is a very clear Demonſtra- 
tion that theſe are what deſerve our principal Care, beca 


without them, the greateſt of all others are nothing, 


with them the leaſt are conſiderable. He that ſhall love them 
for their own ſake, will ſoon experience this to be true; and 
to learn to love them thus, we need only attend to their 
Worth, and compare their Value with that of the others. 
Which is moſt preferable to fill the Mind with perfect Ideas, 
or the Stomach with Dainties ? the Heart with good Princi- 
les, or the Stable with fine Horſes? to build Learningupon 
ning, and Knowledge upon Knowledge, or a Palace of 
one Story upon another? Ought we totake moſt Pleaſure in 
placing our Pictures, or in ranging our Ideas? in command- 
ing a great number of Domeſticks, or being Maſter of our 
Paſſions? When we have an Heart poſſeſs'd with theſe true 
and eſſential Advantages, if the Acceſſory be added to them, 
— reliſh it agreeabl7; if not, we do not find any want 
it. 4 1 
XVII. Tyme ſame Precautions that ſerve Uſefulneſ; 
to remove Sorrow, will procure Joy. This #5 Foy. | 
condition is of abſolute Neceflity to by 
WT Iiſcover 


diſcover Truth, and advance in Knowledge, Joy opens the 
Mind, as much as Sorrow does the Mouth; it gives Viya- 
city and Fruitfulneſs, and excites and keeps up the Attention. 
When we have an, Heart content, we find Pleaſure in every 
Thing; and what we do with Pleaſure,” we apply our ſelves 
to with Perſeverance; ſo that we ſee by this, that what is 
uſeful to the Body, is no leſs ſo to the Mind, OR 
I NEED not obſerve here, that this Joy which I recom- 
mend is widely different from thoſe Pleaſures which preju- 
dice the Health, and weigh down the Mind, are inconſiſtent 


with our Eaſe, and make the Heart ſuceeſſively the Seat and 


Sport of Trouble, impatience, Uncaſineſs, and laſtly of a 

Contentodneſs which preſently gives place to new Deſires, 

and, in the end, to Impatience, &. So that in all theſe dif- 
| ferent Conditions thro? which we paſs, we find our ſelves 
equally unſettled. | 2 


XVIII. I xxow but one Caſe Where Sor- 


n row may be uſeful ; and that is, when we have 
nn +, deviated from our Duty, by ſome ill Biaſs 
either of our Temperament or Habits, and that the ſame Cit- 
cumſtances, as well internal as external, may be very like 
o unite to caſt us a ſecond time into the Forgetfulneſs an 
rror. It is good, in ſuch a Caſe, to view attentively the 
Deformity of the F ault, to be overwhelmed with Confuſion 
for it, and to perſevere in theſe mortifying Reflections, that 
we may conceive for the Subject which cauſes them, a Diſ- 
pleaſure, a Diſguſt, and Averſion, which may deprive it of 
what it has tempting and ſeducing. But after having cor- 
rected and conquered this evil Tendency, it is juſt to eny 
the Pleaſure of the Victory; for this will be one of the mo 
effectual means to encourage us to new Attempts, and to 
maintain the Ground we have already conquer. 
THERE mult be Care taken to avoid two Extremities: 
Some are content with ſeeing their Faults, and think it ſuffi- 
cient to caſt an Eye upon them, but, after the firſt View, 
ask nothing farther, nor ſpeak any more of them. You 
would imagine, that in ceaſing to Think of them, they had 
- renounced the Occaſion of them, and entirely deſtroy'd all 
the Principles of Evil: And yet it is quite the contrary; the 
Circumſtances that mifled and ſeduced the Heart at firit, 
cannot return a ſecond Time without 1 back to the 
Mind the Sorrows they have occaſioned, if they have been 
once truly felt, or thought of a ſufficient Time; whereas the 
Care that is taken to avoid them, and the.Readineſs to for 
them, throws down all theſe Fences againſt — 
1125 cei 
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ceitful Pleaſures; and a ſecond or third Temptation has even 
— Force than the firſt, becauſe aſſiſted by Habit. | 
XIX. Bur to ſpend, under this — Wind 
the greateſt. part of our Days in Sorrow and 344 Eft: of 
Remorſe, is running out of one Extreme into Sorrow. 
another. What we truly love, cannot fail of 1 
pleaſing and giving us Joy; and a Man who muſt take Pains 
and Trouble to do his Duty, has not underſtood the Beauty 
of it. Every Thing turns into an Habit, and ſo does Sor- 
row,; aud We find a ſort of Pleaſure in following it, becauſe 
it is an Habit: If we abſtain from Joy, Vanity makes us 
amends by the Pleaſure we take in condemning thoſe that 
give way to it, and in believing our ſelves to be far above 
their eakneſſes: And in this manner we cure one Vice by 
the Aſſiſtance of another; or rather do not 

Cure any, ſinee he that offendeth in one Point Fam. ix. 10. 
of the Law, 15 guilty: of all. Zealots of an | 
auſtere and diſcourgging Humour, do certainly violate one 
of the greateſt Duties, that of edifying and engaging others 
to do What they ought by the Force of agood Example: They 
make Virtue £ ed; and no body can perſwade himſelf 
that an All-wiſe and infinitely Good Maſter ſhould take a 
Pleaſure in making his Creatures miſerable, and in givin 
them Pleaſures * prohibit their enjoying of them, — 
in denying them Happineſs till they have purchaſed it with 
the moſt ing Struggles, and the moſt terrible Dangers. 
Tux Heart of Man is by Turns govern'd by two Prin- 
ciples, Reaſon and Paſſion: Reaſon enlightens it, Paſſion 
blinds it: Virtue is the effect of Light, and Vice of Dark - 
neſs. Every thing which ſerves to enlarge our Knowledge, 
is capable of making us more readily acquainted with Virtue, 
and to reliſh ĩt more perfectly: Every thing, on the contrary, 
that contracts and darkens the Underſtanding promotes 
Error, and is apt to hinder us from diſtinguiſhing the Good 
from the Bad. But, without Contradiction, Sorrow contracts 
the Underſtanding: A Man overwhelmed with Grief is ere- 
dulous, and gives into every Thing that may give him hopes 
of getting rid of it. In this Condition we are not inclinable 
to examine; and if we are, we have not Power to do it, 
Obſerve but the Credulity of fick Men to their Phyſicians ; 
not only the Patient himſelf, under the Oppreſſion of his 
Diſtemper, but alſo. thoſe about him, if they are truly inter- 
reſted in, and ſenſibly affected with the Diſtemper of their 
Friend, believe without Proof or Foundation what the firſt 
Comer ſays, and over-load the Patient by their Eagerneſsto 


! 
| ceive that they diſturb our Peace. (g) Can a Traveller 

| 5 up the Roads by ſtorming againſt the Dirt? After he has 

| | | thrown 


Torment us more? By this Paſiton we 
C of thoſe we hate, to vex and afflict us. 
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cure him. When he is dead they make a Duty of lament. 
ing him; and the Thought of being comforted appears 3 


Temptation to Ingratitude : The Rites of Burial would not 
have been mix'd with ſo much Superſtition ; the mournful 
Solemnities of Funerals would never have been thought 
grateful to the Dead, nor the Pains we take in honourin 
their Name and Memory. Theſe Imaginations would have 
found no more Credit in the Mind than Dreams, if Sorrow 
had not made it credulous: But we are never ſo incapableof 
of diſtinguiſhing the Certain fromthe Uncertain, as when we. 
are in Diſtreſs, and have our Faculties depreſs'd. 

XX. I xxow nothing more difficult than to 


| 8 get above Sorrow, when we are every Mo- 


ment Witneſſes to ſo much Injuſtice and Infa- 

my; when we hear nothing talk'd of but 
Baſeneſs, Treachery, Hardſhips, and Cruelties ; when we 
ſee that Vice is made the Road to Honour, and that good 
Men are every Hour expos'd to the Inſults of the Wicked. 
To be able to lead our Lives with any Eaſe in the midſt of 
fo many Abominations, is aſſuredly a Conqueſt of Philoſo- 


phy. The Maxims which I think moſt proper for this pur- 


poſe are theſe : | O08 SP ET 

FIRST, What Advantage can we have from our Sorrow? 
Will our grieving make the Wicked, who take a Pleaſure 
in our Mortification, change their Courſes for fear of giving 
us Pain? This is the very Thing they want, and our Ene- 


mies are never ſo well pleas'd with themſelves, as when they 


” 
” 1 2 1 _> 2 1 


(g) Hatred is a ſtrange Paſſion, which diſturbs us extremely, 
« and without Reaſon ; and what is there in the World that can 
t our {elves in the Power 
| Sight of them troubles 
gur Senſes, and the Remembrance of them diſturbs our Minds, 
e nad waking. We repreſent them to us with Cha- 
s grin and Diſquiet, which put us beſide our ſelyes, and ſtrike to 
« our very Heart; and by this means receive our ſelves the Pain and 
« Miſchief which we defire to others. He that hates is the Patient, 
& and he that is hated the t, in Contradiction to the Termsthem- 
« ſelves. The Hater is in Torment, and the Hated at Eaſe: But 
« what do we hate ? Men or Things ? Certainly we Cy 
% wet ought: For if there be any thing in the World to be hated, 

is Hatred it ſelf, ſuch like Paſſions as are contrary to what ought to 
* govern us. There is not in the World a greater Miſchief than this.” 


"I o of Wiſdom. Book I. Cb. 21. 
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SEC. I. the Art of THINKING. 
thrown off his great Coat and Boots, he will find no Remains 
of it; N ſuffer from it but his Clothes. The At- 
tempts of the Wicked can reach only thoſe Things that ſur- 
round us; they cannot affect what is 1 our own, and 
what we ought moſt to efteem. This is my ſecond Re- 
flection. They can neither rob us of our Ideas, nor of our 
Integrity. (5) Throw them ſome of your looſe Corns, and 
they will leave you in quiet Poſſeſſion of your Loſſes. If 
you purſue Knowledge and Wiſdom, if you make theſe. 
our principal Aim, you will have very little Concern with 
Tmpertinent People. Would notyou think your ſelf happy, 
if in crofling a Foreſt you ſhould meet with Rogues thar 
would let you paſs qui 7 on condition that you would 
not deſire. to ſhare their Plunder with them? or that ſhould 
find only Papers about you, your true Riches, and ſhould . 
not think it worth while to trouble themſelves with them? 
. War ſhould you complain of your Lot, ſince if yon 
take it altogether, it is infinitely preferable to that of thoſe 
whoſe Elevation and Power begin to move and mortify you? 
Would you changeCunditions with them? Would you like 
to be altogether as they are, and to exchange your Internals 
for their Externals ? ould not you like better to pay your 
Ranſom-to a Pyrate, than to enrich your ſelf with taking 
Ranſom from others? It we Judge of Men by true Ideas; 
they are all equal, except only ſuch as the Knowledge o 
Truth, and Wiſdom which is the Conſequence of it, adyance 
above others. All the reſt is but like the Externals of Come 
dians: One plays the Maſter, and another the Man; but 
they will not be always upon the none You are concern'd 
becauſe the King of the Play acts his Part ill, and, being daz- 
zled with his glittering Ornaments, forgets what he is to 
ſay, and how he 4 to expreſs himſelf. Inſtead of being 
concern'd, you ought rather to laugh at his Folly: He looks 
upon himſelf as an extraordinary Perſon, whilſt he is only a 
Servant, that will ſoon be puniſh'd as he deſerves, for having 
ated his Part ſo indifferently. ( Let us take Things as 
Vol. I. x P they 
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Y Proprium magnitudinis veræ non ſe ſentire m. Sen. 

W ex iſtis, quos purpuratos vides, felix eſt. non magis quàm 
ex illis quibus ſceptrum & chlamydem in ſcenã fabulæ aſſignant; cum 
præſente populo elati inceſſerunt, & cothurnati, ſimul exicrunt, excal- 
— & ad 1 redeunt. Nemo — — guid 
honoreſque in altiore faſtigio ponunt, magnus eſt. Quare ergd mag- 
aus yidetur ? Cy baſi iam ſua metiris. Non eſt magnus Parte 


ä Att 
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they come, and in their ſeveral diverting Appearances, It 
an Actor keeps up to his Part, I laugh at the ginal, Which 
he repreſents ; if he plays his hy -i ng I laugh at his 
Acting. The World is a Comedy: When 1 ſee a good Accor, 
I commend him ; when I meet a bad one, I deſpiſe him; 
and whatever Part he acts, I find my ſelf ſuperior to him, 
Men who conſult Reaſon, are the proper Judges of thoſe 
that act contrary to it. | 152 Ta 

- In the great Theatre of the World, have but a little Pa. 
tience, wait but till the End, which will certainly not be 
Tong, continue to be Wiſe, and a Death-Bed, which will 
be to you a Bed of, Triumph, will be to the Wicked a 
Scaffold, ſo much the more dreadful, as it is Eternal Juſtice 
that pronounces their Sentences. Correct therefore the Vici- 
ous, whenever a proper W offers; and if they be 
incorrigible, deſpiſe their tiſhneſs, and laugh at their 
Folly: Their Ridiculouſneſs will furniſh you with continual 
Matter of Diverfion, and the Miſchief they do falls heavier 

upon themſelves than any other Perſon whatſoever 1005 


— 
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licet in monte conſtiterit: Coloſſus magnitudinem ſuam ſervabit, 
etiamſi ſteterit in puteo. Hoc laboramus errore. Sic nobis impo- 
nitur: quod neminem æſtimamus eo quod eſt, ſed adjicimus illi & es 
uibus adornatus eſt. Atqui cum voles veram hominis æſtimationem 
.inire, & ſcire qualis fit, nudum inſpice; ponat patrimonium, . ponat 
honores, & alia fortunæ mendacia. Corpus ipſum exuat: animum 
intuere, qualis quantuſque ſit, alieno an ſuo magnus. Sen. Ep. LXXVI, 
Ille qui in ſcenã elatus incedit, & hæc reſupinus dicit, 
En impero Argis; regua mihi liquit Pelops, 
4 Ponto ab Helles atque ab Ionio mart, 
Urgetur Iſthmos. 5 "Ov 


ſervus eſt, quinque modios accipit, & quinque denarios. lle qui fi 
perbus, atque impotens, & fiducia virium tumidus ait, . 05 2 


Quod nit quieris Menelat, hac dextra occid es. 
Diurnum accipit, in cænaculo dormit. Idem de iftis licet omnibus 
dicas, quos ſuprà capita hominum, ſupraque turbam 'delicatoy leQica 
ſuſpendit: ornnium iſtorum perſonata felicitas eſt. Contemnes illos, 
i diſpoliaveris. Ep. LXXX 0 eee , 
_ -(&) Heraclitusquoties prodierat, & tantum circa ſe male viventium, 
imò male pereuntium viderat, . flebat, miſerebatur omnium qui ſibi 
beti feliceſque occurrebant, miti animo, ſed nimis imbecillo : & i | 
inter deplorandos erat, Demoeritum contri, aiunt, nunquam 
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Tux celebrated Scarron is to mie a great Hero; and I place 
him far above Democritxs, becauſe he laugh'd in Pain, and 
almoſt in continual Pain. A Man muſt have an Heart un- 
commonly Toft, to be able to read the following juſt Enco- 
mium on him, without being tranſported with ſuch uncom- 
ee, ft; ore rr t 3 Nd NG 
id ppt 3 on Arabia In uta 
Ille ego ſum Fates, rabido, data præda Dolor i 

Qui ſupero ſauos Luſibus atque Facts. TRY 
Z enonis ſoboles, vultu Mala ferre:ſereno, {heal 
Ez potuit Cynici libera Turba Sophi. T 34 
Qui medios inter potuit luſilſe Dolores, 4; 
Me præter toto nullus in orbe fuit, 


— 
— 4 
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TukERE is ſo much Grandeur in the Sentiments which 
theſe Verſes. expreſs,. that whoever attends to them, can 
hardly fotbear wiſhing: that he might deſerve ſueh an Elo- 
gium himſelf. He was able to brave continual Pain with con- 
tinual Mirth, Medios inter poruit luſiſſe dolaret. But what 
xe the other Calamities of Life in compariſon to Pain? R 
Man muſt make himſelf unfortunate on purpoſe, and take 
0 oe Pia. Ii tra Pains 
fs % 30-2 Shit ts 974) » & 3» 3 T&ll 
(HEME . , fo TEE 43} ' | +J&> $34 wa 
riſu in publico fuiſſe; adeo nihil illi videbatur ſerium eorum, quæ 
ſerio gerebantur. Sen. de Ira, Lib. II. Cap. 1o. 
Quanto riſu perſequenda ſunt quiz nubis lacrymas ẽducunt. Ses. 
4 Ira. Lis. III. O 29397 24 nd 0536 - 3K } OT 2909 
tot — felicium turba, cam cogitaveris, quam ſit rara fimplici- 
tas, quam ignota Innocentia, & vix unquarn, niſi cum expedit, fides, 
& libidinis lucra damnaque pariter inviſa, & ambitio uſque eo jam ſe 
ſuis non continens ter minis, ut per turpitudinem ſplendeat. Agi 
mimus in noctem, & velut everſis virtutibus, quas nec ſperare Foe. 
nec habere prodeſt, tenebræ oboriuntur. In hoc itaque flectendi ſumus, 
ut omnia vulgi vitia non inviſa nobis, ſed ridicula videantur, & I 
mocritum potitis imitemur, quam Heraclitum. Hic enim quoties in 
publicum 0 -vavcing flebat; ille ridebat : huie omrſa quæ agimus, 
iſeriæ; ili ineptiæ videbantur. Elevanda ergò omnia, & facili” anj- 
mo ferenda; humaniũs eſt deridere vitam, quam deplorare. Adjice, 
quod de humano quoque genere meliùs meretur, qui ridet illud, quam 
qui luget. Ille ſpei bonæ aliquid — : hic tamen ſiultè deflet, 
quz corrigi poſſe deſperat: & univerſa contemplatus, majoris animi 
elt, qui rifum non tenet, quam qui lacrymas; quando leviſſimum 
afſectum animi moyet, & nihil magnum, nihil ſeverum, nec ſerium 
quidem, ex tanto apparatu putat. Sen, de Nanquil. Anim. cap. 15, 
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Pains to make himſelf miſerable, if he will be To ſenſibly 
affected with what paſſes without him, as with what 

within him, and what is indeed himſelf ; And he muſt have 

4 yery uncommon Strength of Mind, and ;Greatneſs of 

Genius, who can conquer the Senſe of Pain by agreeable 

Reflections, and ſtifle what he ſuffers by the Attention he 

pives to his Thoughts, But why ſhould any Man diſturh 

imſelf with external Accidents, and afflict himſelf by dwel- 

ling upon melancholy Events, which ought only to affect 

People of a narrow Genius? We are encompaſs'd with an 

infinite Number of Objects, which ſollicit us to this Con- 

cern; we need only open our Eyes, and both Heaven and 

Earth will preſent them on all Sides of us. When a Mil. 

chief is without Remedy, and when our Mind is neither 

| Ready enough to bear the Idea of it, nor volatile enough to 

peak of it without Attention, there is yet one ſure Way 

left, and that is, not to think of it at all. 

Bor what hinders our purſuing this Method, is, that we 

have a Notion and Defire of living happy in the Imagina- 

tion of others. It is from them we borrow. the Idea that 

we form of our ſelves; and we imagine our Felicity real. 

to diminiſh, in proportion as it leſſens in their Eſteem. W, 

1 ſhun our ſelves, and want to govern others: We deſire to 

Ws have a Part in the Afﬀairs of the World; and when they do 

Hot go according to our Minds, we look upon it as a Mil 

be We « feyrune to be oblig'd-to. retire into our ſelves. - This is our 

©... > Fault; if we have but the greateſt Hand in them, we are 

.alyvays beſt pleas'd:' Every Thing ſeems to go well, when it 

= goes tour Satisfaction, and is under our Management; 

dd Aud very Thing goes ill, when it is under the Government 

aud Direction of others. But this very Thing ſhould rather 

de a Suthect of Laughter to us, to ſee the Folly of others, 

ho fink themſelves above regarding us, and do every 

_ "Thing id Contradiction to us, becauſe they believethemſelys 


£ lor to us. 1 2 "I ; | 
* 7 ARE dre a fteat many good Men, whofe tender 
Hearts are very ſenſi fe with the Misfortunes of 
others: Their Life is ſpent in Sorrow, becauſe they lay it 
dovyn as a Rule to themielves, to ſhare in all Afflictions and 
Misfortunes. It is a Weakneſs of Mind which ariſes from 
a very good Foundation; and I make a great deal vf Diffe- 
rence betwixt a Man who ſees unmov'd the Abomups- 
tions of Mankind, becauſe they are all indifferent to him, 
and Vice and Virtue are no more with him, than fair Wer. 
ther and foul; and one that ſpends his Life in Tears, beeps 
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he ſees others ſpend theirs to make themſelves eternally mi- 
anbei e 20d ; hr 30-200 1949 maid 10 21d 
Bur when ſhall we have an Opportuni K n n 
of _ Joyful, and enjoying the Bieflings of Ec vil. K 
this Life wich Thankfulneſs, if we muſt wait 1165 us 
till there be no Misfortune in the World, and if we muſt 
never allow our ſelves to laugh, ſo long as ſome ſhall think 
fit to laugh, and others to cry, unſeaſonably. I look upon 
God as a good Father : Reaſon and Revelation agree to give 
us this Idea of him. But if in a numerous Family one 
Child ſhould become vicious, another ſhould be undone by 
or without its own Fault, a third ſhould: fall fick, a fourth 
die, in what Condition would a Father, whom we ſuppoſe 
full of Wiſdom and Goodneſs, like beſt to ſee the reſt of 
his Family? In Tears, in Affliction, oyerwhelntd with 
Sorrow and Uneafineſs, inſenſible of all Pleaſure, averſe 
to Joy, in a languiſhing and unhealthful Condition? or ra- 
ther unſhaken in the midſt of all Misfortunes, attentive to 
repair them, engag' d in their Buſineſs, taking care to pre- 
ſerve themielves, looking upon that Part of Happineſs which 
they have left, and ſecking their gteateſt Conſolation in their 
Steadineſs and Application to their Duty and to Virtue? 
Gon has created Man uprigbt; but he has alſo created 
him free: And this Liberty was abſolutely neceſſary, that 
he might chuſe what is Good, and might ſay, ant 
with the Apoſtle, Glory, Honour, aud Peace, Rom. xi. 10. 
zo every Man that worketh Good. For if there 
was only the ſame Mechaniſm in the Soul, as there is in the 
Body, tie Virtuous would deſerve no more Commendation 
2 being virtuous, than Water for moiſtening, or Fire for 
burning on 04 hot - - 
Mex happen ſometimes. to abuſe this Liberty, and by 
this means diſhonour their Nature, and draw down terrible 


Miſchiefs upon themſelves, and occaſion à great many to 


others, God himſelf,” to whom all Diſorder and Abuſe of 
his Favours is much more odious than to me, is Witneſs to 
them, and permits them for Reaſons worthy af his Wiſ- 
dom; and why: then ſhall I think ill of, and make my ſelf 
uneaſy at them? Would we have God deprive a Man of 
his Liberty, as ſoon as ever he finds him ready to make an 
ill Uſe of it? This would be the ſame Thing as if he had 
not any Liberty at all; and a good Man would never have 
the Satisfaction of his acting with Choice; an Heart devoted 
to Wiſdom would act juſt in the ſame manner as one aban+ 
don'd to Folly, Art Wen Author ſo much the more 
IA | 3 Honour, 
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Honour, as the Mechaniſm of its Works ate the leſs caps. 
ble of being put out of Order; but where there is Li 
the Deformity of the Licentious ſets off the Beauty of the 
Obedient. It is from ſuch Reflections as theſe, and from 
| an entire Reſignation to Providence, that we derive thi 
" Greatneſs of Soul, which keeps us eaſy and unmov'd in Ag. 
verſity, and is quite different from the eaſy Stapidity of ſome 
Men, who do not think at all, and from the eaſy Indife. 
rexce of thoſe who think irregularly. Thoſe who occaſſon 
in Society Diſorder and Confuſion, are not at all the leg 
criminal, becauſe it is in our Power to avoid being affected 
with this Diſorder and Confuſion; for there is a great dea 
of Difference betwixt not bearing them at all, and bearing 
them without being put out of order by them. We my 
ſee an hundred odious Objects, without being ſhock'd at 
them, and preſerve our Tranquillity in ſpite of ſo many dif: 
agreeable Impreſſions; but yet we are ſenſible of theſe Im. 
preſſions; and that we ſuffer no more from them, | coſts 
us a great deal of Time, Reflection, and Trouble, which 
_ be employ d more uſefully, as well as more agreeably, 
both for our ſelves and others. Malbun gat DIR a1 
BESIDES, there is an infinite Number of Men, very 
much to be valued for the Uprightneſs of their Heart, why 
having been diſappointed either of a Genius, or Education 
ſufficient to procure. ſuch a Steadineſs of Mind as Þhave been 
ſpeaking of, do yet paſs their Lives in Trouble and Unex- 
ſineſs, and all their ill Conſequences. There are ſome, 
who, by the Injuries of wicked Men, find themſelves de- 
priv'd even of Neceſſaries; and what Philoſophy can ſup- 
port them againſt extreme Neceſſity? There are ſome whoſe 
moderate Virtue is ſoon diſcouraged and extinguiſh'd, and 
who'beiug weary with reſiſting,” ſuffer themſelves to be car- 
ried down the Stream of thoſe, againſt whom it is ſo diff- 
cult to maintain themſelves. The Happineſs of thoſe that 
deſpiſe wicked Men, and who have learn'd the Secret of 
being above their Reach, does not at all extenuate their 
Crime, any more than the giving Poiſon is any thing to be 
| - excuſed, becauſe the Force of Remedies may poſſibly pre- 
vent che fatal Effects of it. n ak, | 
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4 the different Objetts of our Affettions. 


I ESIRE makes us uneaſy: Fear” 


eal |. [Bi | 

ing ische moſt galling Yoke that Loveis the moſt 

ay an de. Joy is often of a very powerful of all 
n ſhort Duration: Sorrow makes She Polen. 


| us miſerable : But Love pleaſes 
m- us; and for this Reaſon we take a great deal of Pains to 
ſts W preſerve it; ſo that by its Pleaſure and Conſtancy it is a moſt 
ch powerful Paſſion, and, when wrong apply'd, one of the 
ly, W moſt dangerous. It is therefore of Importance to ſtudy all 
1 its Varieties, in order to prevent all its IIluſions, and enjoy 
Ty all its Advantages. Nn das : | 
ho Il. TE Love of our ſelves is the Foun- Self-Love the 
DN dation of all the reſt of our Affections: We Foundation of 
* love other Things, becauſe they procure us e reft. 

* ſome Satisfaction, and appear advantageous | 

le, to us. But we ſhould not love that Which pleaſes, and is 
e. advantageous to us, any more than that which is uſeleſs and 
p. diſagreeable to us, if we do not love our ſelves. 


ſe HE Enthuſiaſ;s, who condemn all Self- love, and 
id imagine themſelves to have renounced it, do not perceive 
1 that they contradict themſelves, which is their uſual Fault; 
h- and it cannot be otherwiſe, ſince one of their Maxims is to 


„ avoid reflecting upon themſelves. When rhey condemn 
of every other | Motive but ſimple Obedience, it is without 
nl doubt becauſe they conſider this Motive as the mot pure, 
e and ſuch as . renders Virtue the moſt perfect. But wh 
* BW fhould they prefer the moſt perfect Condition to that hic 
is leſs ſo, it they were indifferent to themſelves? If they 
did not love thernſelves, it would be indifferent what Con- 
dition they were in. | 1 2 
To do that which God commands by Obedience, is to 
ſubmit to his Grandeur: To propoſe to be happy by him, is 
| toſgive mtr they his Bounty: To ſeek in him perfect Feli- 
| City, is to ack 
4 % ceſſary 


vy ledge ſupremely amiable. It is ne- 


| . 
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ceſſary to join theſe Motives ; for to approach God Almi 
and "6.90 to pleaſe him only by pure Obedience, 7 
What . we. ſhould do out of the Acknowledgment of his 
Power, even tho* we ſhould not believe him amiable. It is 
neceſlary therefore to deſire him: This is one part of our 
Homage; for we muſt acknowledge and ſerve him as G 
and conſequent]y as very deſirable. But to deſire a delightful 
Object, ſuppoſes our deſiring to be happy, and conſequenti 
_—_— our loving our ſelves.. - TIT 

Tr1s renouncing of our ſelves, ſuch as theſe extrava. 
ul People ſuppoſe and recommend, would put it out of 

od Almighty's Power to recompence ſuch of his intelli. 
gent Creatures as ſerve him with the greateſt 1 or 
and Devotion: For whenever he ſhould pleaſe to beſtow 
any Favours upon us, we ſhould receive them, indeed, out 
of m_—_ to the Hand from whence they come, but we 
ſhould neither value theſe Bleſſings, nor take any Pleaſure 
in the Enjoyment of them; only fearing to offend our Ma- 
ſter by refuſing them, we accept of them oy pure Obedience, 
And how ſhall this new Obedience and Homage be recom- 
penced? Muſt it be by new Favours? We ſhall regard theſe 
alſo with Indifference, and they will only furniſh us with 
new Opportunities of honouring our great Maſter: Beſides, 
how ſhall we acknowledge our ſelves obliged to him for 
this Life and Exiſtence, if we do not love this Life and this 
_ Exiſtence? And if we love this Exiſtence, is not that loving 
our ſelves? The true Acknowledgment conſiſts. not in ma- 
king Compliments, but in being truly ſenſible of the Value 
of the Favours conferr'd upon us. we 

T n1s Love of our ſelyes is not only very innocent, and 
very lawful, but alfo eſſential to us. A Being which knows, 
perceives, and wills, and yet does not love it ſelf, is an in- 
conceivable Chimera. Thoſe that kill themſelves, do it to 
avoid living unhappy. Thoſe that are ſevere to themſelyes, 
and become their own Tormentors, do it only to prevent 
their undergoing greater Miſeries, or becauſe they are diſ- 
contented with themſelves, and canſequently haye an In- 
terelt in all they do. (a) 5 
gd T 
(a) Neque enim, fi nonnulli-reperiuntur, qui aut laqueo s, aut alia 
= —— aut, ut ille apud — qui decrevit! tantiſper ſe 
minus injuriæ ſuo gnato faeere (ut ait ipſe) dum fiat miſer, inimicus 
ipſe fibi putandus eſt; ſed alii dolore moventur, alii cupiditate, ira - 
cundid etiam multi efferuntur: & cum in mala ſcientes ruunt, tamen 
if e bj confplere fdr: Wadque dicynt Fe dati. | 
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_ IT. would be a very odd Notion, if we ſhould imagine 
that a good Man ſhould ceaſe to de 10 from the Moment he 
begins to ſet a Value upon himſelf. If we are obliged 
to know our ſelves, we are obliged to ſtudy our ſelves, 
And can we ſtudy our ſelves as we ought, when we do not 
diſcover in our ſelves what really is t A imagine to 
be there what really is not there? A wiſe Man, therefore, an 
attentive Man, who ſeeks the Truth, and fears Miſtakes, 
ſees that he has ſome good Qualities, and ſees them as they 
really are, and conſequently eſteems them: But if he is not 
inſenſible of the Good, neither does the Evil eſcape his No- 
tice, The Knowledge of our Faults; teaches us what we 
ought to apply our ſelves to, and that of our good Quali- 
ties ſupports us in this Application. When we ſee nothing 
but the Good, we let our ſelves go quietly on; when we 
ſee nothing but the Evil, we loſe our Courage: The Know- 
ledge therefore bath of the one, and of the other, may be of 
great Service to us, But we have no Intereſt that engages 
us to compare our Merit with that of others, in order to 
know if we ought to prefer our ſelves to them, or them to 
us. It is even a Compariſon which is almoſt impoſſible to 
be made with Juſtice; for without mentioning the Pleaſure 
we find in preferring our ſelves to others, which is extremely 
apt to ſeduce us, if i be difficult to know our ſelves, it is 
[ perhaps much more difficult to know others exactly. 
We can ſee nothing of their Inſides, but muſt judge of them 
only by Externals; which are for the molt deceitful, 
and capable of being juſtified or excuſed by an infinite Num- 
ber of Circumſtances, | | 
THERE 
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.  Mihi ſic uſus eſt: tibi ut opus eſt facto, face: velut qui ipſi tibi 
bellum indixiſſent, cruciari dies, noctes torqueri vellent: nec vers ſeſe 
ipſi accuſarent ob eam cauſam, quòd ſeſe mal rebus ſuis conſuluiſſe 
icerent: eorum enim eſt hæc querela, hap per ipaadirg 
_ quarè quotiefcunque dicetur male de ſe quis mereri, ſibique 
inimicus, atque hoſtis, vitam denique fugere: intelligatur aliquam 
ſubeſſe ejuſmodi cauſam, ut ex eo ipſo poſſit intelligi, ſibi quem- 
quam eſſe carum. Nec verò id ſatis eſt, neminem eſſe, qui ipſe ſe 
oderit ; ſed illud quoque intelligendum eſt, neminem eſſe, qui, quo- 
modo ſe habeat, nihil ſuà cenſeat intereſſe: tolletur enim appetitus 
animi, ut jis rebus, inter quas nihil intereſt, neutram in partem pro- 
penſiores ſimus, item in nobiſmer ipſis, quemadmodum affecti ſimus, 
Þikil noftra arbitramur intereſſe.. | 
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-- THERE are ſome that adviſe our fixing a ſtrong Atten- 
tion upon what we find in our ſelves that is faulty, and to 
paſs haſtily over what is deſerving, under the Notion that 
this Precaution may ſerve to moderate the Inclination we 
find to value our ſelves too much, and to prefer our ſelves 
to others. This Advice may have its Uſes: But if we find 
that it is too difficult to proportion out Attention in this 
manner, and to meaſure with this Exactneſs the Degrees 
which we may give to the Good with thoſe which we ought 
to reſerye for the Bad, we may attain to the ſame. End, and 
even avoid with greater Eaſe the dangerous Conſequences 
of our Eſteem for our ſelves, provided, that amongſt the Qua- 
lities which we eſteem, we eſteem moſt thoſe that are actually 
the moſt deſerving our Eſteem, and without which we ſhould 
not have the leaſt Reaſon in the World to think well of 
our ſelves: Theſe Qualities are Attention, Circumſpection, 
Moderation, and Diffidence in out ſelves. He who knows 
theſe, and is convinced that they are the Source of every 
Thing that is true in our Thoughts, and regular in our Ac- 
tions, will take care never to be without them: He will 
continue to keep himſelf attentive; -circumſpect, moderate, 
and diffdent of his firſt Thoughts, and of his firſt Inclin 
tions: He will 8 way to them, nor purſue them, till 
he has firſt ſtrictly examined them; and the more Satisfac- 
tion he receives from the happy Conſequences of this At- 
tention and this Diſtruſt, the more will he be confifm'd in 
the Reſolution of never determining any Thing haſtily,” and 
of never prefuming upon his Capacity, or Probity, or Un- 
derſtanding. | 297 D211) 16 190 
VIRTUE can never be an Enemy to Truth; and no 
body ſhall ever perſwade me that there is any Merit in de- 
ceiving our ſelves. We ought not indeed to affect any 
Fhing; and ie i N na that Virtue 
zotters. when ance we. begin to eſteem it, and that it cloaths it 
felf with the Appearance of Faults to avozd Preſnmption.” We 
muſt not become a bad Example, by 1 earance of Faul 
to prevent. an exceſſive Love of our ſęlves; which is ſc 
ſtrange a Precaution, that even this would make us prouder 
of our ſelves than any Thing i 
I we deſpiſe our ſelves too much, we are injurious to 
oodur Maker, in not ſufficiently eſt g his 
Sen. de Preſent. Non eſt vilit fibs, quia ſeit ſe ſuum 
Tranq. An. von eſſe, The Wiſe Man knows he is not 
cap. 11. bis own Property; and therefore takes 
care not to deſpiſe What belongs to God, 
and is his Work. W 
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Tue Miſtakes which are owing to Self-love, do not 
ariſe barely from our loving our ſelyes; and ſeeking to pro- 
cure to our ſelves Pleaſures and Advantages, but from our ill 
Choice of the Objects from which We expect to procure 
chem i urn ene ban abo 21203 IVY 
III. Id Self- love, and in general in all ſorts ©, 
of Love, we ought to diſhnguiſh two Acts, 
which tho“ they conſtantly go together, are e,. 
yet entirely diſtin.” Theſe two Acts in Bel 5 
love are, to eſteem our ſelves, and to wiſh" our ſelves well. 
Both the one and the other may be well or ill tegulated: 
There are a great many People that love themſelves they know 
not why. - They would not change their Condition with 
any body elſe; they would do this, and they would ſuffer 
that: Wich them, to ſay themſelves, is to ſay eyery Thing: 
They love and eſteem themſelves, you muſt expect no oth 
Reaſofy/from them. It: ĩs thus that Fools eſteem themſelyes. 
Wy fee others whole blind Extravagance goes ſo far as 
to publiſh their Vices, : and make a boaſt of their Faults. (c) 
The Eſteem which they have conceived for themſelves, with- 
out knowing why, is ſo exceſſive, that it extends it felf' to 
every Thing that belongs to them. Perhaps they may pl 
themſelves with think 

drowned in them by the 


ing that what*difgraces others, is 
rel of their excellent Qualities, and 


no Detriment in the leaſt to their Merit. They congratulate 


themſelves upon the imaginary Privilege of being the on! 

Pecs t bes in the Ri . lud ner be Goar Med 4 
"OWE Part of Mankind therefore'eſteemr themſelves ywith- 
out Knowing why : They eſtcemi*themſeives, becauſe it is 
agreeable to them ſo to do. And of thoſe yyho ſeek to have 
the Pleaſure of eſteeming themſelves with ſome Reaſon,” or 
at leaſt with ſome Appearance of Reaſon,” the greateſt Part 
uſe their Eyes fo ill, that every Thing appears valuablewhich 
they ſee in themſelves. If there be but few that go 10 fir 
as to admire their Vices, almoſt every body excuſes and pal- 
lates them; and if they cannot change them into Virtues, . 
they Sw honour with that Name the moſt indifferent Tn- 
elinations, and alt the Conſequences of their Humour and 
Temperament. The Virtues which they want, are not in 
their Eyes very neceſſary; thoſe which they have, or believe 
themſelves to have, are the eſſential Virtues. 
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Ons admires his Strength; and to k2ep up his Pride, has 
no occaſion for any other Quality. Another is charm'd with 
his N and good Addreſs, and contents himſelf with 
theſe. Thoſe who have not ſo much Reaſon to be pleas d 
with their Bodies, find ſome Excellency in their Minds A 
Fineneſs and Subtilty of Thought, anextenſive Memory, and 
a Readineſs of Expreflion in the Mind of thoſe that poſ- 
ſeſs them, paſs for the moſt excellent Qualifications. 
A GREAT many have little or no Value for Memory, Sub- 
tilty, Eloquence, Vigour and Gracefulneſs: Theſe are what 
they are too cunning to examine themſelves u being 
very ſenſible that ſuch Examinations are uſeleſs : Exter- 
nals which ſurround them, their Riches, Titles, and Dig: 
nities, are the Mirrors which they look at themſelves in, 4 
Man of Wealth, who wants che Advantage of Birth, looks 
upon Nobility ag a Chimera, and thinks the true Diſtinction 
amongſt Men to be founded upon Riches. A Gentleman 
Without Fortune, on the contrary, knows nothing more 
| 7 850 than the Privileges of Birth, in f pee es and 
delights him ſo much as the running over in hi 
Anceſtors, whoſe Name he inherit ses 
Ix you were to hear the Reaſonings of all theſe feyęral 
People, they all terminate in this; I Will eſteem my ſelf, 
therefore I deſerve to be eſteemed; I will think my ſelf ſu- 
perior to all others, therefore what find in my ſelf is more 
valuable than what I ſee in them. A RR | 
LAST TI, There are ſome who know true Merit, and 
who giye Attention to the Qualities of their Minds, to 
regulate their Eſteem of them; and theſe do not all proceed 
like, Some of them 1 to their good Qualities no more 
than their juſt Value, eſteem them no farther than they de- 
ſerve, and confine themſelves within the Bounds. of Truth 
and Modeſty. When they examine themſelves, they ſet the 
Ill which they diſcover in themſelves againſt the turn- 
ing their Eyes upon the one as well as upon the other. Others 
on the contrary, not liking to ſee their Faults, content them- 
ſelves with perceiving what they have that is valuable, and 
not only ſo, but they even N and heighten this, by the 
flattering Compariſons they make of themſelves with others. 
A CERTAIN Sign of our not having truly regulated our 
Eſteem of our ſelyes, is, the Humour of being Pars 
ne of our ſelves. It is a Demonſtration of our being 
I! of it, when we ſee nothing in our ſelves but what plea- 
ſesp-and-when- we think it a Favour to believe others have 
any thing like the good Taſte which we haye our * 4 
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Tis is a Fault which reigns amongſt the Great; but it 
i; 2 Fault for which their Inferiors are very reſponſible. For 
as each of them aims principally to pleaſe thoſe upon whom 
his . he entertains his Superiors with no- 
thing but elves, and with ſuch Events as they have had 
a Share in. If they would forget themſelves, it is not poſ- 
ſible they ſhould uſe it is the conſtant Endeavour of 
others to remind them continually of what they have ſaid 
and done. Theſe never liſten to them with ſo much Earneſt- 

eſs, as when they make themſelves the Subject of their 

iſcourſe : But it is good for them to conſider, that thoſe 
that give the greateſt Attention to them, are the firſt to ex- 
poſe and ridicule them. _ | 

To take this Matter right, we are not at all more un- 
reaſonable in ſpeaking of our ſelves, than in ſpeaking of 
others, provided we do it but ſeaſonably, and conform- 
ably to Truth. But a wiſe Man chuſes rather to abſtain 
from ſpeaking of himſelf when he has a juſt Occaſion, 
than to run the Riſque of ſpeaking. more than he ought; 
and as a juſt Averſion for ſuch preſumptuous Wits, who 
determine boldly upon every Thing, as well upon thoſe 
Things which they do not underſtand, as upon thoſe which 
m o, oftentimes occaſions reaſonable Perſons to pro- 
poſe Truths, which they are very well aſſured of, with as 
much Modeſty, as tho' they were doubtful. So likewiſe 
2 Man who is an Enemy to Vanity, expreſſes himſelF 
upon what he has already acquired and obtain'd, as tho%he 
was only about to acquire it. For fear of eſteeming our 
ſelves beyond our juſt Value, and falling into the Nets of 
Flattery, where the Tongue always goes before the Thought, 
we ſhould never forget this fine Maxim of Senecas, Neminem 
tanti ab alio, quant: 4 ſeipſo eſtimart : * We ſhould be ſure 
* that others have as good an Opinion of us, as we have of 
* ourſelves.” mi; 

To regulate truly the Eſteem which we ought to have of 
our ſelves, we ſhould give as much Attention to our Faults, 
as to our good Qualities : I dare even ſay that we ought to 
give a greater, becauſe our good Qualities engage our At- 
tention to them, and fix it by the Pleaſure which we find in 
ſceing them; whereas if we do not take ſome Pains to ſup- 
port it, it is immediately diverted from the Sight of our Im- 
perfections. To take notice only of our Advantages, in 
order to judge by this means of our Worth, is juſt the ſame 
Fault, as if in computing the Wealth of a Man, we ſhould 
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only reckon up what is in his Poſſeſſion, | without taking any 


# # 


Account of what he owes. (4 
"A MAN of Merit has à clear Underſtanding, and knows 
as well what he wants, as what he has-: But a Man of Va- 
nity flatters himſelf, attributes to himſelf what he has not, 
and fees not What he wants: He is more ſatisfied with an 
imagitied Merit, than he would be with à real one, if it 
were to fall * 15 I * ** | 
ire T4 As to the Things which we wif; 
The Advantage for, and eme to dee S Lore cu, 
nen enlightned inclines to the Solid, and when 
ee blinded to the Superfluous. The Love of out 
ſelves makes us wiſh for two Things; for excellent Quali- 
ties, arid for an agreeable Senſe of them. And as the moſt 
folid SatisfaQtion is the Effect or Conſequence of the moſt 
perfect Diſpoſitions; and as the moſt accompliſh'd Condition 
with reſpect to Knowledge and Virtue, is always attended 
with the moſt exquiſite Reliſh; we ought firſt to make it our 
Buſineſs to enlighten and reform our ſelves; and the Love of 
our ſelves ſhould immediately ſollicit us to an Improvement 
in Wiſdom and Goodneſs. From theſe Acquirements will 
naturally, and of themfelyes, ariſe the moſt agreeable Senti- 
ments. ge Werke ee | 
Onan ta | INSTEAD 


F Contra totius Generis humani opiniones mittenda vox erat: 

Aanitis, erratis, ſtupetis ad ſupervacua, neminem æſtimatis ſuo. Cum 
ad patrimonium ventum eſt, diligentiſſimi computatores, ſic rationem 
ponitis ſingulorum: quibus aut pecuniam credituri eſtis, aut beneficia: 
(nam hæc quoque jam expenſa fertis.) Late poſſidet, ſed multum 
debet: habet domum formoſam, ſed alienis nummis paratam : fami- 
lam nemo citò ſpecioſiorem cet, ſed nominibus non reſpondet. 
Si creditoribus ſolverit, uihil illi ſupererit. Idem in reliquis quoque 
facere debebatis, excutere quantum proprii quiſque habeat. Divitem 
Hlum putas, quia aurea ſupellex etiam in vid eum - ſequitur, quia in 
omnibus provinciis arat, quia magnus calendarii liber volvitur, quia 
tantum ſuburbani agri poſſidet, quantum invidioſe in deſertis Apuliz 
poſſidęret: Cum omnia dixeris, pauper eſt; quate? quia debet. — 
tum, inquis? Omnia; niſi forte judices intereſſe, utrum aliquis ab 
homine, an à Fortunà mutuum ſumpſerit. Quid ad rem pertinent 
Male Gginatz, unius omnes coloris ? Quid ifta vehicula cht r? 


2 =» Toſtrati oſtro alipedes, picłiſque rapetis,, - W 
Aurea pectoribus demiſſu monilia p endend. 
Nei auro fulvum mandunt ſub dentibus aurru m. 


3 
Iſta nec dominum meliorem poſſunt facere, nec mulam. Sen. Ep. 
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. INSTEAD of this, our firſt Care is to proeure agreeab] 
Sentiments. This Eagerneſs inclines and confines us to the 
Pleaſures of the Senſes, | becauſe they preſent themſelves firſt. 
By this means our Blindneſs encreaſes; theſe Pleaſures ſtu- 
pify and divert us from Truth; and being altogether taken 
up with Senſations, we know not how to regulate ourſelves 
by Ideas. Beſides this, the Pleaſure which we find in admi- 
ring our ſelves, and in believing that we have Reaſon ſo to 
do, makes us join an Idea of Eſteem with whatſoever gives 
Pleaſure, and add a Value to whatſoever occafions in us an 
eeable Determination. This is an inexhauſtible Spring of 
tepoſſeſſions, and of ill- match'd Ideas. A 
. FROM the ſame Principle, from this too eager Inclina- 
tion to Pleaſures, ariſes alſo this fatal Delicacy, and this ob- 
ſtinate Repugnancy, which we naturally find to every Thin 
that gives Trouble, and which is not to be obtam'd without Di 
ficalty.' A Self love, rightly inform'd, animat er us to Labour. 
ſupports our Application; and makes usthink the Pains nothing, 
by the Attention it gives to the Advantages which theſe Pains 
will procure. . But if inſtead of reafoning, and being con- 
ducted by Knowledge, we determine ourſelves only by 
Senſation, as moſt Men do, we ſhall always incline to what 
is eaſy, in preference to that which is difficult. 

THESE two prima Mobilia, the Inclination to Pleaſure, 
and the Aver ſion to Pain, are not ſo inſeparable, but that they 
may be found ſometimes in Oppoſition. There are Caſes 
where they poſſeſs the Heart at the ſame Time; and there 
are others where they reign by Turns, and ſucceed one ano- 
ther. This is the Cauſe of- thoſe Contradictions ſo frequent- 
ly to be met with in the Conduct of Man. Sometimes 
he buys his Pleaſures by Labour, and ſometimes he ſacrifices 
his Pleaſures to his Averſion for Pain. | [EEE 

We fall always live miſerable ſo long as we are ſubje& 
to ſo many Contradictions. In order to be Happy we muſt ' 
be in perfect Agreement with our ſelves * A 
TRESE two Principles are united in thoſe that paſs their 
Lives in Pleaſure ayg<Amuſement : But ſometimes We are 
o terrified at Pain, that the greateſt Intereſts in the World 
ſollicit us to it in vain; and ſometimes, again, the Violence of 
a Paſſion does not allow us to take the leaſt Repoſe or Eaſe, 

TRE Eagerneſs which we have to become happy, makes 
us take the firſt Means towards it that offer themſelves, with- 
ont previouſly conſidering what may contribute molt to our 
Happineſs ; ſo that we might more eaſily make our ſelves 
happy, if we made leſs haſte to become ſo. 1 . 
& HE. 
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Tux Principles in the Soul are the Seeds of Knowlegye ; 
We cannot give too much Attention to them, or make them 
too familiar to us; it is by this Application that they become 
active and fruitful: But as they have nothing Attracting, we 
have no Reliſh for them, and ſo paſs lightly over them: Fey 
are eaſy to comprehend, and alſo ealy to recollect ; but be. 
cauſe they are ſimple, inſtead of making lively Impreſſions 
they affect us but weakly; and if we do but give the lea 
Attention to them poſſible, we are yet apt to think it ſo much 
Time loſt. Thus for want of conſidering and attending to 
them, they become almoſt uſeleſs; they do not preſentthem- 
ſelves when we have occaſion for them, and we are ata Loſs 
for all thoſe Conſequences which might be drawn from them. 
We do not only not benefit ſufficiently by the true Princi- 
ples, but for want of taking ſome Pains to know them, we 
often embrace the falſe, becauſe they have ſome Appearance 
of Truth ; and the more we build upon them, the more we 
heap Error upon Error. Theſe are the Fruits of Impatience, 
which hinders us from attending to thoſe Things for which 
we have not naturally a ſufficient Reliſh. . PAGE,” 
_ ALTHmo? Mathematicians are eſteemed the moſt exact of 
all Men of Letters, yet even they ſometimes are too tedious 
in their Demonſtrations, and ſometimes draw. them from 
from falſe Principles: Their Impatience to adyance prevents 
their attending ſufficiently to their Principles; they do not 
ply themſelves with Induſtry: enough to confirm them- 
ſelves in an Habit of Simplicity; they, are not ſenſible of its 
value, but prefer in their Works every Thing that ſeems la- 
bour'd and intricate, as like to do moſt honour to its Au- 
thor. It is by having firſt taken the Pains to underſtand ſuch 
complicated Demonſtrations, that we come to admire the 
Abiliries of one that demonſtrates the ſame Truths in a few 
Words, by deducing them from the moſt ſimple Principles. 
TE Philoſophers do every Moment, upon the particular 
Phenomena of Nature, indulge themſelves in Conjectures, 
which however ingenious, are not at all ſolid, becauſe they 
ee not with the Nature of Body, or that of Motion. 
t they paſs lightly over theſe Principles, and form only 
uncertain and ſuperficial Ideas of them, becauſe they haiten 
to Particulars with Precipitation and Eagerneſs. 1 is the 
fame in Morals : If after having exactly eſtabliſhed the true 
Definitions of Nature and Virtue; after having clearly diſ- 
coverꝰ'd the true Foundations by which we are to diſtinguiſh 
Mens Actions into good, bad, and indifferent, we ſhou'd 


gccuſtom our ſelves to make a juſt and immediate Applica 
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tion of theſe Principles to all our particular Actions, to 
diſcern what is convenient for us to do, from what is other- 
wiſe, Ido not at all doubt but we ſhould forbear to confound 
with our Duties thoſe extravagant Maxims, thoſe ſuperſti- 
tious Cuſtoms, thoſe uſeleſs Ceremonies, which are even as. 
faviſh and troubleſome as they are uſeleſs, by Which Men 
clogg and make the Way to Heaven more difficult, and 
wins adyancing at all in it themſelves, do yet keep others 
out. of M - cds | DES | * 
We do not attend ſufficiently to the Principles; and ſo by 
deſpiſing their Simplicity, deprive our ſelyes of the Conſe- 
quences that flow from them: But for the ſame Reaſon, one 
would think we ſhould at leaſt haye a Reliſh for Particulars; 
They furniſh us with a pleaſing Variety; and he that makes 
himſelf Maſter of ſome of them, finds he knows ſomething, 
But theſe Particulars coſt too much Pains; and we love no- 
thing but Eaſe and Pleaſure. It is nothing to know Things 
only in the Groſs: T'oreceivethe Fruits of our Studies, we muſt 
enter into Particulars. But theſe, Particulars are long and 
difficult; and therefore few apply themſelves to them, 
We make a great, Account of the, Courſe of Logic, of 
Morality, of Natural Philoſophy, c. which lays down. 
perfectly all the chief Heads of them, but does nothing elſe 
belides laying them down. We applaud our ſelyes under 
the Notion of being compleat Maſters of a Science, becauſe 
we have form'd ſomeuncertain Ideas of all the Parts of which 
it treats : But if we ſtop here, What Fruit can we receive 
from them? what Uſe can we make of theſe uncertain Ideas ? 
We know in the Groſs, for Example, that Colours ariſe 
from the Modifications and Motions of the Rays of Light 
but ſo long as, we do not know the particular Mode my 
Motion which: forms each Colour, we ſhall be incapable of 
explaining the Phenomena that affect us, every Moment. We 
know alſo in the Groſs, and it has been proved to us, that 
we muſt not revenge an Injury; and that we muſt, love our 
Neighbour as our ſelves: But if we do not underſtand that 
Love and Revenge are very complicated Acts; that the Sen- 
timents, which concur to form theſe Paſſions are of differ · 
ent Kinds, and are ſometimes united, and at other times ſe- 
parated; that certain Circumſtances may forbid all of thein, 
others enjoin all of 9 * and others again only forbid or en- 
join part of them; if all theſe Particulars are not diſtinctliy 
known, we ſhall-run the Hazard of being often deceiy'd, and 
of miſcalling the Acts of Juſtice, and the Precautions of 
Prudence, by the Name of Ren and of _— 
Vor. I. 21” Q e 
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Want of Charity paſs for the Perfechon of Zeal. Tolerg. 
tion and Compaſſion for choſe that deceive themſelvesin Mar. 
ters of Religion, paſs with a great many People for a looſe 
Indifference, and is, in their Opinion, carrying the Love of 
our Neighbour too far. Weſee ſome, on the contrary, who 
complain that we do not love them ſo much as we ought; 
tkat we treat them too unkindly and unequally, in preferring 
to then thoſe who do indeed, by their Knowledge and Vi- 
tue, actually deſerve to be preferr'd to them. hen our 
Ideas are not perfectly clear arid diſtin; when we do not 
know how to apply general Principles 0 particular Caſes, 
and when we have not confidered our Duties in their ut- 
moſt Extent, the Paſſions very eaſily play their Game, and 
by the Fayour of the Darkneſs which 175 ſpread over us, 
they: turn our uncertain Ideas which Way | 
"7 V. THE uſual Weak oft of Mex. in 
Precautions ing, admiring, and loving every Thingin 
2 Self Tae Obhecks as have once gair'd' their Aﬀec- 
BY tion, is more por wt remarkable in tho 
[om which they are bete DS'd with * themſelyes. A 
gon Moy e this ennefß, is: to reflect attentive! 
0 


upon the ridiculous: Peers of it in others; but then th 
Reflections muſt be made only wich a View of guardingonr 
ſelves againſt it. Every one almoſt follows the Directionof 
a Tafte, whichhe can juſtify upon no other Reaſon thanthat 
| is His own : Ever one Altnoſt-is eharmꝰd with his own 
88 Stile and od. Do we ever meet with a Poet 
ho reckons many fuperior to him? 3 Is rhere ever an 
Otator that does not regard his own Thraſh, as the mol! 
fublime Production of his Pen? Let us ſtudy to Took upon 
our Sy with'the ſame Eye as we lock upon others, for fer 
of 7 9 ma Jaft Ovcaſioh to look an us with: the ſame 

Eye we fook upon tłhem. 

For is Wbt our Intereſt not to be miſtaken in the Choice 
of ſucbh Obj 21 in the Poſſeſſion of which we ſeek for 
Fapptheſs, Td þ eonſequence, the Love of our ſelyes en. 
Coke es us to exarni 5 with all the Precaution imaginable. 

en once ary End appears to be convenient for us, it is 
farther- our Intereft to ſee if it is actually worth all tho 
Trouble we rnuſt nereffariſy take £6 obtain it: If it deſerves 
our Pains, the Love of Hur ſelves, that is to ſay, of our own 
80 oper Intereſt, will determine us tothink them nothing, and 
1 2 ther readily. We need N begin by 


ey — cuique pulchrum eſt: e nemineni EI Poctint 
ſibi non optimus videretur: {ic ſe res habet, te tua, me delectant 
— Cic. Tuſc. Quaſt. Lib. v. 
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a ſtrict Examination, by conſulting Evidence, and by de- 
termining our ſelves according to Knowledge; and with 
theſe precautions Self-loye will be of very great Service 

Tos who neglect ſuch Precautions, and think after 
another manner, that is to ſay, the Groſs of Mankind, de- 
liver themſelves up immediately to ſenſual Pleafures, and 
from thence grow preſently coyetous of Riches; which ſerve 
to procure them. They at laſt aim at Glory, which pleaſes 
of it ſelf, and at the ſame time leads to Riches, as Riches 
reciprocally in their Turn lead to Glory. Theſe are, as all 
the World knows, the three great Objects of our Deſires ; 
and becauſe they are alſo three Sources of Error, it pro- 

ly belongs to Logic to treat of them, in order to pre- 
ho our Minds from their fatal Influences. | 

VI. We have already treated of the Miſ- Of the: Love of 
takes we are apt to be led into by our In- pleaſures. | 
elinations to Pleaſures, and have propoſed 1 
the neceſſary Means and Precautions to prevent them, 
under the Head of Jemperaments. A Man who is, by his 
luclination to the Pleaſures of the Senſes, carried away 
from the Application he onght to make to the Pleaſures of 
the Mind, that is to ſay,” to the Knowledge of Truth, the 
Poſſeſſion of Wiſdom, the Practice of our Duty, will rarely 
render himſelf W and frequently — into Miſcar- 
rages. His prevailing Inclination recalling him perpetuall 
— the Pleaſures * Body, will 2 ive him Tims 
enough to form exact Ideas of any thing w er; and 
this Confuſion will ſpread it ſelf every Day more and more, 
ſo that it will be impoffible for him ever to arrive at any 
true Knowledge, The little Pleaſyre he will find in ſeek- 
ing what he does not love, not allowing him Time enough 
for the finding it, he will content himſelf with his firſt Con- 
jectures, and will decide raſhly, and haſten to conclude, to 
de excuſed the Trouble of a longer Examination. lie 
Bur after a Man has once. taſted the ſolid Pleaſures, 
after he has once known the true Advantages, and is ſo 
well confirmed in them, as to ſind himſelf in his Element; 
whenever he endeavours to inform and regulate himſelf by 
the Light of Reaſon, it will then be proper to add the Ac- 
ceffary to the Principal, and to make ſome Allowance to 
ide Deſires of the Senſes, and not to deſpiſe Recreations. 92 


renn 
( F) Naſcitur ex aſſiduitate laborum, atimorum habetatio quædam 

& : rice ad hoc tanta hominum  cupiditas tenderer, — 

turalem quandam voluptatem Tr 'haberet 1 A us Jocuſque. 0 

Jang. Am. Cap. 15. Qz Quadam | 
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By this, the Body will maintain it ſelf in Vigour, and the 
Mind will perceive its Activity, as we have elſewhere 
ſhewn. When the Mind wants Fruitfulneſs, as it confines 
it ſelf to a fe Ideas, not only its Knowledge will not be 
advanced, but it will eaſily fall into Prepoſſeſſion and Ob- 
ſtinacy, and compoſe narrow Syſtems, and reje& every 
Thing which they do not include. We | 
BESIDES this, the Averſion to Pleaſure © weighin 
down the Body, will throw it into a gloomy Humour, — 
make it unfit for the Converſation either of thoſe that are 
inclined to Mirth, or of thofe that are inclined to Me- 
lancholy: For the firſt will be made uneaſy by ſuch Con- 
verſation, and the laſt will be confirm'd in their Error; 
ſo that he will quickly fall into all the Inconveniencez 
that are the Conſequence of an extreme Retirement 
and which we have already treated of- The - languid MI 
Imagination of Men of this Stamp giving no Fire to 
their Diſcourſe, the Attention of their Audience will 
not be excited, and conſequently little Improvement can 
be made by their Inſtructions. They therefore become uſe- 
leſs, and not only fo,” but alſo hurtful, and diſcouraging 
to all thoſe that do not find themſelves born to Auſterity 
and Contradiction. They are the Cauſe that the Sciences are 
eſteem'd the Sponge of Politeneſs: They fright. away by 
their Gloomineſs thoſe that would have the Curioſity to 
ſtudy, them; and whenever they endeavour to ſoften them- 
ſelves; they differ ſo greatly from their uſual Character, and 
appear ſo intolerably affected, that we find them as deſpiea- 
ble in their Fawning, as odious in their D_— A Man 


a «= aw... At 


of this Temper, /. cafily,becomes' cenſorious: He imagines 
himſelf to hate Vice, ane he loves to cenſure it: He 


eſteems an unreaſonable Humour for a Virtue. 8). 
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Quædam enim, etiamſi in ſummam rei parva ſunt, ut & ſubduci 
ſme ruinã principalis boni poſſint, adjiciunt tamen aliquid ad perpe 
tuam lætitiam, & ex vittute'naſcentem. Sie illum afficiunt divi- 
* 3 „ ut navigantem — — & ferens * ut dies 
us, ut in brumi ac frigore apricus locus. Quis porro ſapientum, 
noſtrorum dico, e 
eee & alia aliis clic 
potiora. Sen. de Vit. Beat. Cap. 22 ; 
(g) Sicut ſapiens nullum ium intra limen ſuum admittet, 
reals intrantem ; ita & magnas munus fortune, fructumgque 
Virtutis, non repudiabit, nec — 2 -Quid enim eſt, quare ilis 
ann” 0 I e 
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Tau are ſome therefore whoſe Hearts are wholly taken 
up with ſenſible Objects. They take Pleaſure in theſe alone: 
And as to Knowledge and Virtue, if ever they take Pains to 
acquire them, it muſt be by continual Efforts upon themſelves, 
and by the Purſuit of ' ſerious Reflections to which they are 
ſollicited with great Reluctance. We ſee others, on the con- 
trary, who having accuſtomed themſelves to abſtain from the 
Recreations of the Senſes, do ſo entirely break off Com- 
merce with external Objects, that you would think them 
ſhut up within themſelves as in a ſort of a Priſon. (% The 
Medium betwixt theſe two Extremities ought to be made 

e | choice 


nec abſcondet ; alterum infruniti animi eſt, alterum timidi & 
puſilli, velut magnum bonum intra ſinum continentis. Nec, ut dixi, 
ejiciet illas à domo. Quid enim dicet? Utrumne, Inutiles eſtis; 
an, Ego uti divitiis neſcio: Quemadmodum etiam ſi pedibus ſuis po- 
terit iter conficere, aſcendere tamen vehiculum malet: ſic ſi pote- 
rit eſſe dives, volet: & habebit utique opes, ſed tanquam leves & 
avolaturas: nec ulli alii, nec ſibi graves eſſe patietur. Id. ibid. Cap. 23. 
(b) t is the ſpecious and ſettled Opinion of thoſe that would ap- 
« pear learned, and Profeſſors of ſingular Sanctity, to deſpiſe and 
e trample under Foot all ſorts of Pleaſures in general, and all Im- 
« provements of the Body, withdrawing the Mind to it ſelf, without 
* alowingany Commerce with the Body, and raiſing it to higher Ob- 
« jects, ſo asto paſs this Life, as it were; inſenſibly, and without reliſh» 
ing or giving any Attention to it. To this ſort of People, the common 
« Phraſe of paſſing their Time agregs perfectly well; for they 1magine 
« themſelves to make a pete good Uſe and Application of this Life, 
in letting it ſlide and paſs away; and, as it were, in ſtealing themſelyes' 
and withdrawing from it, as tho it were ſomething wretched, bur- 
denſome, and grievous; and are ſo careful in ſhunning and declini 
'* the World, that not only the Converſation, Recreation, and Paſtimes o 
it, but even the natural Neceſſities, which God has encouraged by Plea · 
* ſuresanhex'd, appear diſagreeable, and odious to them. They never 
* ſubmit to them without Reluctance; and whilſt they are forced to 
attend to them, they always keep their Mind exerciſed in ſome- 
thing elſe; ſo that, in ſhort, Life is a Pain tothem, and Deatha Com · 
fort, according to that unnatural Sentence, Vitam habere in patien. 
* tia, Mortem in Deſiderio. But the Extravaganceof this Opinion may 
be made to appear ſeveral Ways: Firſt, There is nothing ſo beautiful 
and reaſonable, as to act the Part of a Man well, and to go through 
this Lifedecently and as we oughttodo, It is adivine and very dif- 
* ficuls Task, to know how toenjoy our Being in a —— Manner, 
and to conduct our ſelves according to the Laws of Nature and our 
ff own t..Circu ſceking for any others. All 


« thee Extrayagancies, all theſe artificial and ſtudied Efforts, theſo Lives 


* ſo con to Nature, ariſe from Folly and Paſſion :.. They would 
« throw aſide theInfirmities of Mankind, andbecome Conjurers, and 
© they become Fools,” Charron of Wiſdew Q; ; 


: 


oice of. This Medium is to eſteem the Advantages of the 
Sin above all, to be pefectly ſenſible of their Excell 
and to think nothing equal to them. or to bear any Proportion 
to them: It is alſo to love the Pleaſures of the Body, but very 
far below thoſe of the Mind, whoſe Taſte and Value they are 
only intended to heighten, and to ſupport it by this Means in 
a Condition of purſuing its true Intereſts with more Liber- 
ty and Activity, and, conſequently, with more Succeſs. 

Ir we are. upon our Guard, and truly apprehenſive 
of being deceiv*'d, we ſhall eaſily perceiye the Difference 
we ought to make betwixt theſe two ſorts of Objects. Do 
we not love a great many Things in very different Degrees? 
We love a full Conſort. of Muſick much better than the 
Sound of any one 2 Inſtrument; and ot we love fome- 
times to hear one Inſtrument by it ſelf. We prefer a Palace 
to a ſmall Country Seat; and yet we ſometimes quit the firſt 
for the Pleaſure of thelatter. Themeaner Pleaſures owetheir 


© 4 


Value to this Difference, and ſerve to heighen the greater one 
which they are made to ſucceed, e | 

WI need only conſult Experience, and hoy little ſoeyer 
we aſſiſt it with our Reflections, it will preſently teach us What 
we have to do. We are made neither ſolely, nor principally 
for the Pleaſures of the Senſes; for if we abandon our ſelveʒ 
entirely to them, it will coſt us too dear, and it will coſt us alſo 
too dear to moderate them. (i) | Nen 05 


- ” 5 " 


On theother ſide; Hethathas no Taftebut for the Pleaſure 
tly 


of the Mind, he that forgets” the Care of his Body by his 
Eagerneſs to enrich ws Soul with Knowledge, will preſen 
put himſelf out of the Condition df enlargi Rus BO edge 
ur Strength will inſtruct us in the Extent. of our. Duty: lo 
undertake more than w' axe able, is an Effect of Ignorance 
or Vanity, or rather of both at once. ber nov33ot 
* A.M AN that is rich, and by this 
mptfrom a thouſand Cares to which 
SITE Men are naturally ſabje&, finds himſelf at 
liberty to beſtow what Time he pleaſes upon the Improve: 
ment of his' Mind, and'is in alfifioh ot all the neceſſary 
Help towards it, as Books, Voyages, and Experiments. All 
theſe are expenſive; and how many excellent Genius's have 


liv'd in Obſcuriry, who wquld have done an Honont to the 
Sciences, as well as to their Name and their „if their 


Portune 
1 een CATS 22 l — * 


— 


(5) * T'would not have the Pleaſure i of going abroa 


PFleaſure of retiring within my ſelf: On the 1 hind that they 
** moaintainandimproveoneanorher.” More; Bogh ill, ©þ. 9. 
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Fortune had been better. It would therefore be very wrong 
to deſpiſe Riches, becauſe it is extravagant to propoſe any 
End, and to neglect the Means that ſerve to gbtaiyir. : 
WI ſhall be no longer ſurpriſed at the little Progreſs 
Mankind have ade in Knowledge, or at the n 
der which the Sciences do {till labour after ſo many Ages 
if we do but once reflect upon the mean Circumſtances 
thoſe who have had the Care of them, and upon the Wants 
they live under, to the eternal Diſgrace of thoſe who have it 
in their Power to put them in a Condition of purſuing them 
with greater Succeſs. A. poor Man, who, for an Addition 
to his Misfortune, ſees himſelf ſurrounded with. a Family, 
which he has very much ado to maintain, how can be ar- 
rive to any great Pitch of LES Can he. examine his 
ei Will his Neceſſities allow him any ſpare Time? 
Whilſt he is over whelm'd with Cares, can he be in a Condi- 
tion to reflect upon Matters of Theory, and to polith theſe 
Reflections, and ſet them in their. beſt Light? I hat he may 
more readily. perſwadę and pleaſe, he is reduced iq read but 
little, and to follow blindly what he ſees cable Others. 
A Man under Poverty is too much overWhelm' d with the 
Seuſe of his Wants, not only to think agrecably, but even to 
thipk juſtly, He follows whathe finds eſtabliſn A SUITES 
Profefſion of the Sentiments to which he wes his Livelihood. 
IX TO What Ignoxance, groſs Errors, and Brutifanels, 
muſt a Man plunge hi by ſubmitting himſelf thus, with- 
out Examination or Diſtinction, to whatever he finds receiv'd? 
Every Age adds ſome new Miſtake to thoſe that are already 
authorized by Cuſtom; The New mix themſelves with, and 
ſlip inſenſibly amongſt the Old. Theſe Errors are not en 
always in Agreement amongſt themſelves. Thus ws blindly 
receive Heaps of Extravagancies and Contradictions: We 
have Eyes on purpoſe. not to ſ ee. 
Bur under the Pretence that Riches haye their IIſes, an 
infinite Number of People ſpend. their Lives in the purſuit 
of them, without ever making them ſubſervient to the Ends 
for which they are appointed. To make the Means the End, 
45 an uſual Miſtake; and how groſs ſoever it beg We ate not 
Willing to diſcover it, becauſe We ſnould betoo much aſnamed 
to be ſo impoſed upon, and to confeſs ſo much to our ſelves. 
Te greateſt Patt of Mankind therefore love Riches, and are 
Fager in the Purſuit of them, upon Principles quite different 


from thoſe that make them meg amiable. From our firſt In- 
ce 


Men labouring almoſt con- 


fancy we are accuſtamed to 
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ſad, 1 or humble, in Proportion as they meet with Sue. 
bels or Di appointments, The Attention to procure Wit. 
dom and Knowledge is no where to be ſeen; but the Endea- 
vours to heap up Riches are every where before our Eyes, 
If we judge therefore of Mankind by what we ſee, we muſt 
believe they makeRiches their capital Concern ; and with re. 
ſpect to the Majority we fhall not be miſtaken. Hence we 
u 


% 


late our ſelves by Example, and live by Imitation, and 
1K r ſelves ke that a; principal End which we ſee 
Frog Body elſe purſuing. 4 4 
" WHEN our Reaſon is once cleared up, and we are 3 
little better inſtructed in what we ought, and ought not to 
do;ifwe ſhou'd be asked concerning our Eſteem tor Riches, 
whether we make them our End, or only the Means that 
conduce to a better, our Anſwer will be not only comform- 
able to our real Thou hts. and Sentiments which we ſhall 
then have, but alſo to ſuüch Thoughts and Sentiments as we 
ought to have. And as we are not apt to take too much 
Pains to know our ſelves to the bottom, but rather to per- 
ſwage our ſelves eaſily in whatever pleaſes us, and to give 
our ſelves up preſently to whatever flatters us, We ſhall 
ſoon þelfeve our ſelves actually to be, What our Anſwer 
will ſhew it our Duty to be. By this Deceit a Man will 
always have the Pleaſure of ding in his on Pace, and 
of following his prevailing Inclination, without once think 
ng of examining it, and much leſs of correcting it; nor 
will his Reaſon, to which he has the Satisfaction to believe 
"himſelf entirely conformable, ever reproachhim. ' 
Bor if Men were ſuch as they profeſs themſelves, and 
even if they were ſuch as they believe themſelves, I don't 
know whether there would be one covetous Man, at leaft 
there would be very few; for who is there that confeſſes he 
makes Riches his principat OLE and Aim? But without 
amuſing our ſelves with hearing Men, when they ſpeak a 
Language which deceives e firſt,” let us conſult 
thelr Conduct with a greater Attention than they are uſed to 
- do themſelves. Fathers have uſually more at Heart to find 
Knowledge and Wiſdom in their Children,” than to acquire 
1 themſelves, The Underſtanding and Virtue! of their 
Children do honour to them, without putting them under 
any Reftraints, and cofting them any Pains. ' And yet with 
' Regard to theſe Children, whoſe Education they ſeem to 
"have fo much at Heart, which do they think on moſt ſeri- 
oally, Which are wet moſt uneaſy about, and which do 
they take moſt Care of? Their Externals, or their 2 
2 * + 44 Re a ad REL A £0. the 
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their Probity, or their Fortune? They very quietly reſignto 
others the hots Care of their Education and Conn ” bur 
do themſelves continually labour to procure them a good 
Settlement in the World. What Zeal do they ſhew for 
thoſe who are able to contribute towards it? and what Ac- 
knowledgements do they make to thoſe that do contribute 


towards it? We may ſay, in truth, that it is with this View 
they beſtow ſo much Care of their Education; and that this is 


the End of all the Expences they are at in forming their 
Heart and Underſtanding. For they hear of the Progreſs 
they make with more or fen Satisfaction, 'and excuſe their 
Negligence with more or leſs Readineſs, according as, 
the Condition of their Birth and Eſtate, they have more or 
leſs Need of the Aſſiſtance of others, or of advancing them- 
ar; their own Merit, in order to make a Figure inthe 
. orl i : | 4 ow " . » Ga | , 
A FATHER ſees that he cannot leave all his Children rich; 
he has too many of them, and therefore muſt needs think of 
giving them an Education, which may ſupply the Smallneſ$ 
of their Inheritance. But if he finds himſelf in a Condition 
to eſtabliſh them in Wealth and Honours by his own ſole 
Power, he then thinks of nothing more'than to ſecure their 
Health, and makethem live apr bly; Wiſdom and Know- 
ledge would befuperfiuous Helps; the good Fortune of theit 
Birth exempts them from theſe Wants. As we endeayour 
7 ſupply Riches by Merit, ſo alſo We take it for granted, 
at g 


iches in their Turn will ſupply Merit. 
Wr ought to think quite other wiſe. A Man of an ob- 
ſcure Birth, lives in Obſcurity, and ſcarce are his Faults 
known to his-Neighbovrs He need take no care of them; 
for he will have no occaſion to have them ſeen any more 


than his Virtues, if he had any. But all the World have their 


Eyes upon a Great Man; and it is abſolutely neceſſary for 
him either to be greatly honoured or diſhonoured in the Eyes 


not only of honeſt Men, but in general in the Eyes of all 


ſuch as are not pr elled. Their Vices, or their Virtues, 
1 and are conſpicuous either to 

their Shame, or to their Glory: At! 1 
CHILDREN enter ahſolutely into the Mind of thoſe to 


whom they owe their Birth and Education: () Their 


only 


1 


* — 


(k) Admirationem nobis Parentes auri tique fecerunt: & teneris 
ory cupiditas altiùs ſedit, n nov cum. Deinde totus papu- 
in alia diſcors, in hoe conyenit: hoc ſuſpictunt, hoc ſuis optant, Dis 
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only View is to make their internal Riches ſerve to acqui 
the External: Their Zeal for Pane and Gogduch © 
in r to the Pitch of Fortune they. aſpire, to. He 
who aims at the higheſt Employ ments, and greateſt Places, 
takes all poſſible Pains to obtain ſome uncommon Ex 
lencies: He who contents himſelf with lower Views, is 
fatisfied with a flighter Tincture, and does not giye himſelf 
that Trouble. They apply themſelves to the Sciences that 
are molt eſteemed, rather than to thoſe that deſerve to be moſt 
eſteemed; and in their Studies, they chuſe not that whic his 
moſt excellent, but that which is moſt faſhionable, and moſt 
likely to advance them: They are prepoſſeſſed preſently for 
thoſe Opinions which they cannot relinquiſh, Without giving 
themſelves up to Poverty, or abandoning ſome great Expec- 
tations; They never reſt till they have given them ſome 
plauſible Turn; and as ſoon as ever they appear on any fide 
tolerable, they lay hold of them immediately, and think no 
more of others; they avoid. ſeeing them in any other Light, 
than that which pleaſes them. They regard at the ſame tame 
with Averſion, all ſuch Sentiments as cannot be embraced 
Without coſting too ; they diſguiſe them, they ſhut their 
Eyes againſt the Brightneſs of them, they conceal what they 
contain that is true, evident, and deſerving and turn them 
A all ſides ſo long till at laſt they belicye they haye found 
me weak and obicure Place, on which account they may 
dels Pri iples, Men change ther Sentiment 
po theſe Princi en change their en 
their Intereſts change. Wben a new Fortune, and 
8 View makes them ſee Objects in a different Li 
from what they have appeared in before, they Joye to ok 
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Dis velut rerum humanarum maximum, cum grati videri volunt, conſe- 
crent. Denique eo Mores redacti ſunt, ut paupertas maledicto probro- 
que ſit, contempta divitibus, inviſa pauperibus. Accedunt inde. car- 
mina Poetarum, quæ affectibus noſtris facem ſubdant, N divitiz 
2 unicum yitzdecus ornamentumque laudantur. Nihil illis melius 
nec dare videntur Diiimmortales poſſe, nec habere. Ar Sw 


© © Regia ſolis erat ſublimibus alta column, | 
© -- Clara micante Auro. ne ASE. OWDN TR 
Tjaſdem Currum adſpice. 
Auen Axis erat, temo aureus, gurea ſumma . 
Curvatura Rota, radiorum argenteus ardo,  ' | 
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that this is the moſt Juſt, and ground themſelves upon this 
Thought. Pope Pius H. one of the moſt zealous Defen- 
ders of the Liberties of che Church at the Council of Baſel, 
exerted all his Power, after he was elected Pope, to aboliſh 
1 of Prague: He then ſaw Things with a dif- 
ent Eye. I . 
VIII. OUGHT we not to be aſhamed to Means to weg- 
make our {elves Slaves to an external Adyvaa - late che Love of 
tage, Which ſoon paſſes away, ſo far as to ſa- Riches, 
crifice Truth to it, which will for ever endure? 
It is certainly ſhameful to weigh T rath in the Ballance of 
Intereſt. Can Men that value themſelyes upon Knowledge 
and Virtue, continue to make their Glory and good For- 
tune conſiſt in What is common to them with the moſt Ig+ 
norant and the moſt Wicked? Can reaſonable Men ſink 
into ſuch Sentiments ſo unworthy of them, that they neither 
dare declare them to others, nor own them themſelves, ſo 
that to retain them with any Eaſe, they are obliged to diſguiſe 
them to others, as well as to themietves? | a 
ls it not better to have every Thing at Peace within our ſelves, 
and to have our Heart actually prefer that which Reaſog 
cannot avoid preferring, and which the Virtuous love, and 
the Vicious themſelyes are forced to commend above all 
Things? If any one has found this Preference not to be 
juſt, and has made it witch Sineerity, and yet repents him- 
ſelf of it, let him declare it, and We Will hear him. Some - 
times, after ſome Efforts, we come at laſt to ſacrifice For- 
tune to Truth; but if this Sacrifice does not come from the 
Heart, if only ſome gnawing Remorſe has extorted it, we 
ſhall afterwards recover out ſelves, and return to our firſt 
Inclination. But he will prefer with Perſeverance, who 


prefers with Knowledge and Affection: Such a Preference | 


is never reyoked. He who has once known the ſolid Plea- 
ſures, will never quit them for ſuch as are ſuperficial. The 
Relih of the true Riches will put us jn's Condition of ma- 
king a right Ufe of the external Riches: when they ſhall 


Pen to us, and of loſing them with a good Grace when- | 


ever they leave us. Mia 
Every Thing that favours this Paſſion for Riches, and is 
apt either to excite or improve it, ought to be ſo much the 
more ſuſpected by us, as it belongs to every Age, and en- 
creaſes with our Years, ang is ſtrengthened by all the other 
Paſſions. | The Inclination to Pleaſures, and the Inclination 
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5 J are in themſelves oppoſite; but in the preſent State 


hipgs, and at the Pals that are PYW come to, 
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236 A N TREATTSE of Pxirt; 
Riches do effectually conduce both to Pleaſures and to Glory, 
There is no Paſſion which they do not contribute to ſatisfy: 
As many Errors, ſo many Occaſions for Riches: We want 
them to Apis all our W˖ünſies. Age commonly makes 
us neglect Pleaſures, and abates the Eagerneſs with which 
we purſue them; and the Difficulties which we are oblig'd 
to undergo to obtain our End, makes us ſometimes abandon 
2 of Ambition. But being convinced by a continual 
xperience that Money ſupplies the moſt deſpicable Imper- 
fections, that they cover the moſt odious Defects, and eaſily 
ſurmount the moſt difficult Obſtacles, the Covetouſneſs of 
Acquiring them encreaſes in Proportion as we think we 
ſtand in need of external Helps. At firſt therefore we love 
them for the ſake of what we procure by their Means ; af- 
terwards the Love of the Effect extends to the Cauſe which 
— it; and by thus loving the Cauſe, together with the 
ffect, we at laſt come to love it by it ſelf. We come by 
little and little to make our End, of what we loved only at 
firſt as the Means leading to other Ends. When once we 
are arrived thus far, it is abſolutely neceſſary that the Loveof 
Riches ſhould have no Bounds; we find Pleaſure in heaping 
them up, and can never have enough of them. For want or 
knowing that we are born for ſome greater Purpoſe, we ſeek 
in the heaping up of Riches for à Greatneſs and Eſteem 
which cannot be found there. Thoſe who inſtead of ma- 
king uſe of the Advantages which Riches give them to ac- 
quire more Knowledge with greater Eaſe, on the contrary 
do not apply themſelves to acquire any Knowledge but as 
a Means to procure Riches, diſhonour the Sciences; and 
ſuch Men have always done them a great deal of Injury, 
This is what made Simonidesfay, 'There would be no Doubt but 
to he Learned and Wiſe is of much greater Value than to he 
Rich, if we did not ſo often ſee the Wiſe and the Learned at the 
Gate of Riches, But theſe Riches-onght to have a double 
Shame: One, in not knowing that the principal Goods are ſtill 


wanting, and in being ignorant where to find them; the other, 


83 to ask of them, what they ought of themſelves to 
offer. ann 
Wu x we are ſick, we think only of recovering our 
Health: We make our ſelves — 7 we trouble our ſelves no 


more about our Trade, or our Eſtate; we reje& all the Ideas 


os * 


of Fortune; we think of no Intrigues; but liſten ſolely to our 
Phyſicians, and adhere to their Medicines. But we are far 
from taking that Care of the Soul: That is almoſt blind, lives 
in Parknels, is inclined to a great many Vices, e 
- 4 , e C 
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ſeſſed with a thouſand Errors, and oppreſſed with a thouſand 
ill Habits: But we do not endeavour to cure them; we havg 
agreat many other Things to do: We muſt purſue the moſt 
urgent; we muſt heap up Wealth; we muſt make our ſelyes 
a Name in the World; and, in one Word, we mult ſacrifice 
to a Fortune always uncertain, and which will at laſt very 
certainly paſs away. (/) Inſtead of giving to external Things 
no more Attention than a Mind duly intorm*d by right Rea- 


ſon would think proper, we beſtow upon the internal and 


eſſemtial no more Time than what we have left to ſpare from 
the ſuperfluous Cares of the Body. Ko 2 
ARE the Advantages of this World worth the Trouble 
and Conſtraints we muſt undergo to acquire them? We 
have a little Part of Life left to'finiſh, and Time ſteals upon 
us, ishurrying us away to the Grave. We have within ſome 
Treaſures that are 7 our own, and in the great Thea- 
tre of the Univerſe ſome that are in common with other 
Men; which then ought we to be moſt concerned about ? 
which ought we to be thinking upon? Provided we would 
we ſhould have always ſomething to admirein our ſelves; and 
tall we quit this ſolid Satisfaction to run after Shadows? 
Muſt our Lives be ſpent in purſuing without enjoying? and 


in order to obtain what we ſhall be very little ſatisfied with, 


when obtained, muſt we flatter a Fool, and make our Court 
to a Knave? Happy is he who, knowing exactly the Value 
of extetnal Advantages, does not think them worth purcha- 
fing at fuch a Rate. | beg ts 
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_ (), Contra evenit in iis morbis, quibus afficiuntur animi: quo quis 
Jus ſe habet, minus ſentit. Non eſt quod miretis Lucili, cariſſime. 
am quileyiter dormit, & ſpecies found quietem capit, aliquando 

dormire ſe dormiens cogitat : gravis ſopor etiam ſomnia extinguit, ani- 
mumque altiùs mergit, quam ut uti ullo intellectu ſinat. Quare vitia 
ſua nemo confitetur? Quia etiam nunc in illis eſt, Somnium nar- 
rare, vigilantis eſt: & vitia ſoa confiteri, ſanitati sindicium eſt. Exper- 
3 ut errores noſtros coarguere poſſimus; ſola autem nos 
hiloſophia excitabit, ſola ſomnum excutiet gravem. Illi te totùm de- 
dica: dignus illa es; illa te digna eſt; ite in com alter alterius: 
omnibus aliis rebus te iter, aperte. Non eſt quod precarid- 

Philoſopheris. Si ger curam intermiſiſſes rei familiaris, & fo- 

renſia tibi ia excidiſſent: nec quemquam tanti putares, cui advo- 
catus in cauſam deſcenderes: toto animo id ageres, ut quamprimum 

morbo liberareris. Quid ergò? non & nunc idem facies? omnia impe- 
dimenta dimitte, & vaca bonæ menti ; nemo ad Mam perveuit occupas 
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"uf EE IX. GLoky conſifting in the Approbati 
Of the Loveef of Perſons of 2 8 who think judz 
on ciouſly, and aſſign to every Thing its true Va- 
ſue; to be inſenſible of true Glory, would be to regard with 
Indifference that Eſteem which of all + ings in the World 
is moſt to be eſteemed. I agree, therefore, that we may take 
4 Pleaſure in being well thought of by all the World, eſpe- 
cially by the learned and wile Part of it; that we may find 
in their Converſation, and in the Pleafure of their Approbe 
tion, a Reward for the Pains it coſt us to diſtinguiſh, Fruths 
that are but little illuſtrated, and to diſcover thoſe that are 
not yer known. The Pleaſure which we tatte in finding our 
ſelves eſteemed by Perſons whom we honour, ſerves alſo 
to encourage a reaſonable Man in his Purſuits; whichare 
often ſo difficult, that he is obliged to raiſe himſelf above 
all his Prejudices and Habits, and to withſtand the ſeduci 
Allurements of a thouſand Objects, which often divert him 
from the moſt juſt Reſolutions. It is ſo important, and at 
the ſame Time ſo difficult, to maintain our ſelves in the Diſ- 
charge of all our Duties, that we ſhould be much in the 
28 to neglect any Aſſiſtance that might ferve to confirm 
Us in it. 2 ea 4d ” | 9 | 
© Tat Love of Glory, for the Comfort of the Word, yp. 
plies the Place of Virtue in the 7 a great many Men, 
and the Fear of Ignominy that of the Hatred which we ought 
to have for Vice it ſelf. It is fox this Reaſon that Satire is of 
ſo great Uſe. There are few that love Virtue; but thereis 
hardly one who is not jealous of his Reputation. An inh- 
nite Number of People, to whoſe Paſſions the Voice of 
onſcience oppoſes but weak Obſtacles, are ſtopp'd ſhort by 
what Ay old hd ſay of them. And thoſe who ſeem̃ not to 
fear this Cenſure, would live after a quite different manner, 
if they did not indeed fear it at all. O Athemians, ſays ALEX- 
ANDER, what Hardſhips hade ] finſtained, and what Danger: 
have I deſpiſed to b commended by you! The Sentiment 
which occaſtoned his ſpeaking in this manner, is very com- 
mon to all Men: The Great feed themſelves up with the. 
Applauſes of the Multitude, which they regard ſo much be- 
low them; and altho” they appear to reckon them as nothing, 
they yet notwithſtanding; are afraid of their Cenſure. When 
a Man: fells his Reputation for five hundred Pounds, we 
may conclude from thence, that his Virtue could not have 
defended it ſelf againſt one hundred. And in general, the 
Appearance is eſteemed of greater Conſequence than tie Re- 
ality it ſelf; and thy ſame Perſon ſhalt comfort ban 2, 
4277 | | [HY Y NI £95 11 1 1 Wl 3 
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SECT. tbe Arfof TRIN KINO. 239 
Week's: Time for à private Misfortune, whoſe: Concern 
would be of much longer Continuance, it the Publick were 
but informed of it. e make our ſelves a kind of a Lite 
in the Imagination of others. | 
Bur nothing is mare common than to allow this Paſſion 
too great a Sway. ( Glory is avery empty Diet; a Vapour 
that never farisfies ; and the Deſire of which encreaſes in Pro- 
portion to the Poſſeſſion, of which there is no End. It is 
the violent Thirſt after a Glory not rightly underſtood: that 
has arm'd Men one againſt another, that has given a ſpecious' 
Pretence to the Rage and Fury of Children of the ſame Fa- 
ther to deſtroy one another, that has filPd the Earth with 
Murders and Deſolation, and under a pompous Title has 
made ir the Image of Hell. The Love of Glory is capable 
of annihilating the moſt natural Sentiments; and an Heart 
that is abandon d to Ambition, wi Degrees all Com- 
paſſion, Humanity, and Juſtice. Bur I would confine my 
ſelf to the Injury it does to the Sciences. A Man that is 
y of Glory, and thinks only of eclipſing that of his 
ontemporaries and Predeceſſors, being hurried away by 
this Paſſion, and making haſte to heap Knowledge upon 
Knowledge, examines very flightly, or not at all, and pre- 
cipitates his Judgment every Moment, that is to ſay, falls 
frequently into Error. He ſtudies the moſt obſcure rather 
than the moſt uſeful Subjects, and prefers thoſe that are 
moſt ſhining to thoſe that are moſt neceſſary to Mankind. 
by this means his ' Succeſs is more difficult; for thoſe 
hings that are leaſt — are generally leaſt cafy, and 
—— he does ſucceed; the Fruits of his Diſcovery are very 
F $1.97%  AMax 
e r 


(mne There is ſome, I do not know what, natural Pleaſure in be- 
ing commended; but we make a great Addition to it our ſelves. 
Laudari haud metuam, neque enim mihi cornea fibra eſt 
Sed recti e extremumque eſſe recuſo | 
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Ido not comfort my {elf fo much with what Iam in the Opinion 
© of others, as with what I really am within my ſelf. I woud be 
* rich in my ſelf, without borrowing. Strangers can ſee nothing but 
external Events arid Appearances; one may put on a good Out- ſide, 
tho he be internally much out of Order. They cannot fee my 
© Heart ; they can only ſee my Countenance. Mont. Book II. Ch, 16. 
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_ < A Max that purſues. Glory, regards as his Rivals all thoſe 
that are engaged in the ſame Purſuit. Envy and Hatred pre- 
ſently take Poſſeſſion of his Heart; and how can he ever 
arrive at Virtue under the Conduct of ſuch dangerous Guides? 
None love to receive Inſtruction from their Rivals, or to be 
taught by their Enemies; they like better to contradi&t them: 
And if theſe advance any Truth, they for that very Reaſon 
incline.to the ſide of Error. / |, _ | 
- HE that ſtudies only to ſhifie amongſt Men of Letters, and 
to procure himſelf a great Name, ſeeks impatiently for ſome- 
thing new ; and when he has found it, embraces and defends 
it with Warmth ; For he takes Paſſion for his Guide inſtead 
of Reaſon; and his Aim is not Knowledge and Wiſdom, 
dut the Reputation of them. But if he does not find his 
Genius lie at Invention, deſparing to diſtinguiſh himſelf 
new Diſcoveries, he then conceives a ſecret, Diſguſt again 
all ne Diſcoveries: He deſpiſes them without underſtanding 
them; his Diſlike furniſhes him with Weapons to attack them, 
he fortifies himſelf with the Antients, he ſubmits and liſts 
himſelf blindly on their fide, ſo as to be a mere Echo of their 
Sayings, whether good or bau. I 
- LASTLy, This Thirſt of Honour ill underſtood, this ardent 
Paſſion for Glory, often makes thoſe that poſleſs-it: give 
into every thing, without Reaſon, that carries any Mark of 
Diſtinction. It is by this Means that Men are infatuated with 
the Extraordinary, and lay down Maxims that are ſingular, 
and affect to think and ſpeak differently from the reſt of 
Mankind. You'weuld think that they would believe them - 
felves. diſhonoured, to have the ſame Notions with other 
People: Every thing which is common, appears dull and 
inſipid; and they have ſo great an Averſion to the ordinary 
Methods, that for fear of coming any thing near them, they 
quit the Road of good Senſe. This. laſt Character is con- 
firmed by the Pleaſure they take in deins themſelves that 
Juſtice, which is refuſed them by others. There are Diſtem- 
pers of the Mind, as well as of the Body, which ariſe from 
a Complication of Cauſes: All the Seducements of Admira- 
tion join to make this laſt Infatuation incurable. This 
Inclination to be diſtinguiſh'd, produces different Effects, 
— the different Inclinations with which it is com- 
med. | ede 5 8 
Türk are few People who do not wiſh to ſhine; every 
body loves to be in this World upon a Foot of Diſtinction. 
But then on the other ſide, there are but few that are willin 
to give themſelves the Trouble of it: They are, above 2 
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SECT. L. © the Art of THINKING:. 241 
averſe to take Pains in the Reformation of themſelves. Un 
der theſe Diſpoſitions we negle& acquiring the ſolid Merit, 
and content our ſelves with external Advantages, and when 
we are in Poſſeſſion of them, we give to ſlight Appearances 
the entire Value of the Reality, Few People think as Cicero 
ſpeaks; Satius eſt enim. me meis rebus florere, quam majo- 
rum opinione wits, & ita vivere, ut ego ſim pas meis nobi- 
litatis initium & virtutis exem * I love to ſhine by my 
« own proper Merit, rather than by a Name inherited from 
* my Anceſtors; and like beſt to begin my own Nobility my 
« ſelf by the virtuous Examples I leave to Poſterity. In 
truth, we may ſuſpect thoſe that uſe this ſort of Language, 
make a Virtue: of Neceſſity; but what can we ſay againſt 
thoſe, who being born with an illuſtrious Name, do yet 
reckon this Glory nothing, unleſs they ſupport and honour it 
by their own perſonal Merit? 

X. THERE are few Means more effectual 
for curing of .Ambition, than that of attend- Remedies and 
ing to the Extravagances into which it hurries Precautions. 
thoſe whom it poſſeſſes. Diſquiet, Envy, 
Infatuation, Afﬀectation, Error, and Conceitedneſs, are its 
ordinary Effects; ſo that the Vanity of Men oftentimes pre- 
vents our honouring them, and their Eargerneſs for Glory 
makes them take the Way that leads to Contempt. The 
ſureſt and almoſt only Way of eſtabliſhing a Man's Repu- 
tation, and of ſecuring the Eſteem and Commendation of 
others, is never to think of it, or to have it in View. There 
is nothing that Men love to give with more Freedom; but 
when once they perceive it is, 7 and 2 0 after, they 
ate always ſure to refuſe it. Lo beſpeak Praiſe, is for ever 
to be diſappointed of it; to fear it, is to deſerve it; and to 
turn one's Back of it, is to be ſure to have it follow. The 
Reaſon ot which I take to be this: To take a Pleaſure in 
tegarding the Merit of others, and after having diſcovered 
it, to love to do it Juſtice, and make it taken Notice of by 
others, is one of the moſt certain Characters of a fine Soul, 
and of an Heart truly great; but the more Greatneſs of Soul 
there is in doing Juſtice to true Merit, the more free we would 
de in the doing it; and we imagine there is ſo much more 
Honour in diſcharging this Duty, by how much leſs they 
that are the Objects of it think themſelves entitled to lay 
Claim to it. Eſteem is a Recompence, not a Debt to Virtue; 
and we beſtow it out of Generoſity, not by Compulſion. 
We have Foundation enough for Complaint againſt thoſe 
that refuſe to pay us what they owe, it being a maniteſt In- 

Vor. . | R juſtice 
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juſtice; and we have no Obligation to them that diſcharge 2 
Debt which we could compel them to pay. But whatſoever 
Merit we may have, we ought to be thankful to thoſethat give 
us what they might as well have refuſed. The Glory there 
is in recompenſing, always loſes Part of its Luſtre when 
the Recompence 1s ſollicited; and there is a far greater Ge- 
neroſity in preventing the Requeſt of others, than in com. 
plying with them. Men are ſo deſirous of being free in the 
beſtowing of Praiſes, and ſo little willing to be prevented in 
this Affair, that commonly they that praiſe firſt are thoſe 
that praiſe moſt ; They ſeem to partake of the Glory of x 
good Action, or of an excellent Diſcourſe, by their Ear- 
neſtneſs to do the Authors of it Juſtice. We alfo obſerye 
that thoſe who ſay fine Things, are * the lefs applauded 
for them, the more they are found to be ſenſible of them 
themſelves, and the more they appear to have ſaid them with 
a Delign of being admired. was 

\' GLoxy therefore flies him who ſeeks it; but he who 
only ſeeks to acquire Merit, will together with rt acquire 
all the Conſequences of that Merit. A Man that beſtows 
all his Pains to think judiciouſly, and to live juſtly, is ſure 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf without propoſing any ſuch End to 
himſelf; but he that ſighs only for Diſtinction, will never 
be diſtinguiſh'd, except it be from wiſe Men; for he will 
be rank'd with Fools, and will at beſt be only the Head of 
a particular Species of Folly. fats | 

IT is very feldom that we have any Eaſe, when we pro- 
pole Glory for our Aim: That which comes without our 
ſeeking it, is the only one that affords us a reaſonable Satiſ- 
faction. 155 Ambition is a Source of Troubles; and for 
this Reaſon all the World is averſe to thoſe that are poſſeſs d 
of it. Modeſty, on the contrary, makes the Pleaſure of 
Society; it gains all Hearts; and when it is accompanied 
with excellent Qualities, makes them Objects of the higheſt 
and moſt conſtant Admiration. - 

Wx ſee by this, that what we call Glory and Reputation, 
the Bubble which we purſue with ſo much Pains, is a very 
trifting Thing: If we defire it much, we uſually go without 
it; and if we obtain it without wiſhing for it, we have not 
much Reliſh of it : For the Heart of Man ſeldom taſtes 
any Pleaſure, but in proportionto the Warmth with which it 
is purſued, ak nar: RY 0 
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() Opinionem quidem & famam eo loco habeamus tanquam que 
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non ducere, ſed ſequi debeat. 
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Ox of the moſt fatal Effects of this Thirſt of Glory is, 
when it is wrong "underſtood, and carried to an Exceſs; 
when we are fond of all ſorts of Praiſe, and even have a 
Dependance upon Flatterers. In truth, it is my Opinion, 
that he who pretends to look upon theſe Marks of Eſteem 
with Indifference, is either a Lyar, or a Fool; he is in So- 
ciety a Stone that jutts out of the Building, a perfect Man- 
hater, if there be one. Since God himſelf eſteems Praiſes, 
when they come from the Heart, can it be lawful to look on 
them as abſolutely contemptible, or entirely indifferent ? It 
would be deviating from Virtue, to give juſt Encomiums to 
Perſons that are deſerving, if it be their Duty not to liſten to 
ſuch Encomiums. But they ought to be receiv'd with the 
following Precautions: Firſt, We ought to give no Atten- 


\ 


tion to thoſe who praiſe without à Capacity. of diſtinguiſh- | 


ing perfectly, that which is truly praiſe-worthy from that 
which is not. As it is a diſtemper'd and canine Appetite that 
makes us devour every Thing, (o) ſo it is an extravagant 
Thirſt of Glory, that makes us hear with Pleaſure the Praiſes 
of Fools; and by this more than one half of Mankind are 
excluded from the Privilege of pleaſing wiſe Men with their 
Praiſes, which * — in them that Praiſe, Wiſdom, Un- 
derſtanding, and Diſcernment. (p) © w. 

N | We 


(o) Let us deſpiſe this baſe and ſcandalous Thirſt after Honour 
and Renown, which makes us court all ſorts of People whatever. 
* (Que eft ita Laus qua poſit + Macello peti 7) by the moſt abject 
Means, and at the vileſt Rate that can be. It is a Diſhonour to be 
thus honoured. Let us learn to be covetous of no more Glory 
* than we are capable of. To be puffed up with every Action that 
is innocent and uſeful, it is neceſſary to do it before thoſe who may 
* eſteem it uncommon and extraordinary. They are willing to make 
* it anſwer the Price it coſts them, In proportion as a good Action 
* is glorious, I abate of the Goodneſs of it, by the Suſpicion, of its 
being done rather on the Account of its being glorious than good: 
* Expoſing it ſo much, is half felling it. Thoſe Actions 
* with much the beſt Grace, that ſlide from the Hand of their Au- 
* thor inſenſibly, and without Noiſe and which ſome honeſt Man 
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will, upon the Account of their Merit, take ſome Opportunity of 


* removing from their Obſcurity into their proper Light Mihi 
guidem laudabiliora videntur omnia, que ſine Venditatione, & ſane 
g err fiunt. Mont. Book III. Ch. 10. 

Nec ideò te prohibuerim hos quoque audire, quibus conſuetudo 
eſt admittere populum, ac diſſerere: ſi modò hoc propoſito in turbam 
prodeunt, ut meliores fiant faciantque meliores: Si non ambitionis hoc 
tzuſa exercent, Quid enim turpius Philoſophiam captante clamores ? 

c 
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Wx ought never to have Cauſe to reproach our ſelves, 
with having rendred our ſelves worthy of the Contempt ot 
any one whomſoever: For we ſhould always love and eſteem 
human Nature: But if thoſe. who do not underſtand Rea- 
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Numquid laudat medicum ſecantem? Tacete, favete, & præber 


Boni viri judicent, id eſt maximi momenti & ponderis, Cic. O. 
(A Æquo animo audienda ſunt imperitorum convitia, & ad honeli 
vadenti contemnendus eſt iſte contemptus. Ep. LXXVI. 
Quanta Dementia eſt vereri ne infameris ab infamibus. Arg 
mentum recti malis diſplicere. Alibi. | 
Nemo enim non eo, à quo  contemptum judicat, minor ei. 
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I makea whole Street of one Houſe, and encloſe entire Fields 
and Forelts in our Gardens. ( NY: 1 
2 TuIs Baſeneſs, with which we ſeck the Applauſes of the 


ignorant Mulcitude, has alſo done a prodigious Injury to the 
5 Sciences themſelves. We content our ſelyes to treat of 
* them ſuperficially, and are in no Pain for Order and Exact- 
wy ves. The Vulgar do not expect any Thing further fromus. 
We have given more Attention to Words than N Bom- 
, bait paſſes in the room of Sublime; little Turns of Expreſ⸗ 
— fon are taken for bright Thoughts; and the Length of a Diſ- 
5 Yo of any Meaning, for a Copiouſnefs of Ora- 
tory (5). | | * | 
bot We muſt conclude therefore, that as it ſhews a Want of 
1 good Taſte, to have no Regard to the Approbation of ſuch 
as have a good Taſte, (z) who think juſtly, and never flatter ; 
is it an Argument of very narrow Views, and of a little 
\.. W Mind, to be pleaſtd with being the Object of Admiration of 
ui dhe Ignorant and [literate ; we muſt have very little Founda- 
tion for it in our ſelves to ſeek it in this manner. 
af Wuo would not reſolvetothrow off this Thirſt of Praiſe, 
and be afraid of the Miſchiefs that attend it, when he fees 
nh ſo many People that, after having ſtudied upon this Motive, 
and not being able to procure the Eſteem of the Learned 
have condeſcended to court the Praiſes of the Vulgar, and 
come at laſt to admire themſelves ina Circle of -Coxcombs? 
Js BY | the ſecond Place, Praife ought to be an Occaſion of 
+ © WM ©amining our ſelves ſtrictly and impartially, if we are ſin- 
tha l | | 52,4 eeey 
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nake ) Inducenda eſt in occupatum locum Virtus: quæ mendacia con- 
tra verum placentia extirpet, quæ nos à populo, cui nimis credimus, 
leparet, ac ſinceris opinionibus reddat - - - 
ber Quis eam, quam nulli oſtenderet, induit purpuram ? Quis poſuit 
6 4 8 Exctam in auro dapem? quis ſub elieujus ruſticz arboris 1 — 
W umbrä, luxuriz ſux pompam ſolus explicuit? Nemo oculis ſuis lautus 
elt, ne paucorum quidem & familiarum, fed apparatum vitiorum ſu- 
„oum pro modo turbæ ſpectantis expandit. Itaque irritamentum eſt 
PO WY omnium, in quz infanimus, admirator & conſcius. Sen. Ep. XCIV. 
„Nihil enim que & eloquentiam, & omne aliud ſtudium auri- 
dus deditum vitiavit, quam popularis Aſſenſio. Sen. Ep. CII. 
ob () Cujus, inquit, bonum eſt claritas, id eſt, laus bono à bonis red- 
dia, utrum laudati an laudantis ? Utriuſque: meum qui laudor, quia 
are Aura me amantem omnium genuit; & bene feciſſe Fürs. & gratos 
ne inveniſſe Virtutum int es lætor · Hoc plurium bonum eſt, quod 
. gui ſunt, fed & meum. Ita enim animo compoſitus ſum, ut alio- 
num bonum, meum judicem: utique eorum, quibus ipſe ſum boni 
caula, Id. ibid R 3 | 
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cerely afraid of being made the Tools of thoſe that praiſe 
us, and who very often make a Jeſt of us. There is nothing 
we ought to examine more ſcrupulouſly than Praiſes, be, 
cauſe there is nothing more equivocal. The moſt modeſt 
ang delicate Prajſes are ſometimes only the Effe& of the 
Vanity of thoſe that beſtow them, whoſe Aim is more to 
compole a fine and ingenious Encomium, than to make the 
Picture really lie. | 
WI mult know very little of the World, and have paſy' 
our Lives either in a cloſe Retirement, or in a continual 
Hurry, not to have obſerv'd, that Men praiſe more out of 
Intereſt than Knowledge; and that few People, when they 
are at liberty amongſt their Friends, make a Scruple of de- 
ſpiſing what they have before appear'd ſo much to admire in | 
the Preſence of thoſe whom they are oblig'd to carreſ;, 
Cuſtom has even ſo far exaggerated the Matter of Praiſe, | 
that the moſt ſincere cannot torbear enlarging a little, An | 
{ 


exact Encomium, that ſhould contain only the bare Truth, 
like a 'Teſtimon yen in a Court of Juſtice upon Oath, 
would be reckon'd very clowniſh. Good Manners require 
that the Stile of Praiſing ſhould be ſomething ſwelling. If 
any be thereby deceiy'd, it is not the Fault of thoſe that uſe 
5 Language, ſince Cuſtom has made it ſufficiently clear, 

ut their own in miſinterpreting, and conſtruing it in their 
Favour in the full Extent of the Letter, which ought to be 
Wh underſtood figuratively, and with proper Allowances, b 
E ought to reckon ſo little upon Praiſes, that where BY + 
we have not ſome other Evidence, all that can be fafe- 5 
ly concluded from a Funeral Oration, is, that the Perſon 
who is the Subject of it is dead. All that can be learned 
from a Monument, is, that the Perſon to whoſe Memory it 
is erected bore ſuch a Name, lived in ſuch an Age, and di BY f. 
charged ſuch and ſuch Employs, All the reſt may have been, 4 
and often is dictated by Fear and by Intereſt, 

THe Cuſtom of the World, when it is accompanied 

with Reflection, is agreatPreſervativeagainſt Flattery ; and ve — 
ſnould certainly avoid thoſe Snares, if we did but obſerve ( 

how ridiculous they are that ſuffer themſelves to be caught def 
in them, We frequently ſee Men praiſe thoſe whom they hate WW 2. 
from the Bottom of their Hearts; we ſee them catching a IF - - 
every little Occaſion, and magnifying it in order to frame an 
Encomiun upon it ; but we ſeldom or never ſee any one 
that praiſes, except it be with a Deſign of ſurpriſing the Cre 
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Ix the third place, we ought to be well aſſured, that what 
we praiſe is actually Matter of Commendation. There are 
thole that commend all Vice, as well as Virtue. If we be 
but in a Condition of being ſerviceable to them, that is ſuffi 
cient to make us the Objects of their Admiration in all Re- 
ſpects, at leaſt in Appearance. A Man has Reaſon to be- 
licve himſelf poorly ſtock'd with Merit, when he ſees thoſe 
that want to praiſe him, reduced to the Neceflity of diſguiſing 
his Vices, or of founding his Encomium upon ſomething 
that is external to him, and which may the next Moment 
pals into other Hands. We praiſe in an Horſe his Switftneſs, 
Strength, and Proportion of Parts ; but who ever reckons 
amongſt his Excellencies his Bridle, Saddle, Houzing, and 
other Furniture, that ſerve rather to conceal than ſhew his 
Beauties (a)? Was it-not Extravagance in Alexander to love 
to be called the Son of Jupiter, and to be worſhip'd like a 
God? All the Illuſions of Men do more or leſs border upon 
Folly. Let People account me whom they | 
will, I ſhall always remember what lam my Sen. de Vit. 
ſelf, Me hominem eſſe tunc maxime cogitabo, 
wm deus undique conſalutabor. 

WHEN upon examining our ſelves we do not find thoſe 
Qualities in us, for which we are prais'd, we ought to apply 
our ſelves inceſſantly to acquire them, if at leaſt we would 
have the Satisfaction of being truly eſteem'd, and if we think 
it ridiculous to be content with Dreams and Appearances. 
Praiſes ought to be the Subjects of Confuſion, when the 
Voice of our Conſcience cannot join with that of others: 
But when, after a ſcrupulous Attention to our ſelves, we do 
really find our ſelves ſuch, or very nearly ſuch, as the Praiſes 
which we receive make us, yet the Pleaſure of this Diſ- 
covery ought not to be an Occafion of our applanding our 
ſelves in the Idea of our own Merit, nor of giving into the 
Admiration of our ſelves, nor of contenting ourſelves with 

| R 4 | that 
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(u) Omnium iſtorum perſonata felicitas eſt. Contemnes illos, ſi 
deſpoliaveris. Equum empturus, ſolvi jubes ſtratum, detrahis veſti- 
menta, venalibus, ne qua vitia corporis lateant: hominem involutum 
zſtimas ? Mangones, quicquid eſt quod diſpliceat, aliquo lenocinio 
abſcondunt. Itaque ementibus ornamenta ipla ſuſpecta ſunt: fave crus 
aligatum, five brachium adſpiceres, nudari juberes, & ipſum tibi cor- 
pus oſtendi. Vides illum 1cythiz Sarmatiæve regem, ile capitis de- 
corum ? Si vis illum æſtimare, totumque ſcire qualis ft, faciam ſolve: 
multum mali ſubilla later. Quid de aliis loquor ? Si per pendere te voles, 
ſepone pecuniam, domum, dignitatem: intus te ipſe oonſidera. Nunc 
qualis 3 allis credis. Sen. Ep. LXXX. 
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that Degree of Knowlege and Virtue-which we havealread 
acquired. We ceaſe to deſerve Praiſe, when we thus ab 
the Praiſes we receive, and make them ſerve for a Pretence 
to Idleneſs, which are intended for an Encouragement to our 
Induſtry. A wiſe Man meaſures what he ought, by what 
he is able to do; and he judges of what Remains to be done, 
by what he already has done. There are ſome idle Minds, 
upon which Vanity will have a ſufficient Influence to make 
them acquire a certain Degree of Merit: But when once 
they have obtain'd this, they flatter themſelves that it is time 
to take their Reſt, and to enjoy their Glory quietly. This is 
a Miſtake, for it is the ſure Way to have it ſoon extinguiſh'd, 
He that comes to make a Stand, will ſeem to fall; for the 
Impreſſion of Objects become weaker in proportion as they 
grow more familiar; and for this Reaſon it is neceſſary for 
Merit to be always encreaſing, in order to be eſteemed the 


e. | 
Azovx all, we ought to forbear making Compariſons be- 
twixt our ſelves and others: Theſe naturally lead us to regard 
with Envy thoſe that are ſuperior, and with Contempt thoſe that 
are inferior to us. There is a great deal of Difference betwint 
being —.— affected to find that we have a Share in the 
good Opinions of honeſt Men, and taking a Pleaſure to be 
eſteemed by them in Preference to others. The firſt of theſe 
Pleaſures is innocent, the other very dangerous. For when 
once a Man makes part of his Felicity conſiſt in being ſenſi- 
ble that he has a Superiority over others, of what Nature 
ſoever this Superiority may be, whether it conſiſts in Repu- 
tation, Underſtanding, Knowledge, Dignities, Riches, or 
laſtly, even in the more liberal Enjoyment of the Pleaſures of 
the Senſes, he muſt neceſſarily, for the ſame Reaſon, find 
himſelf leſs happy, when he cannot perceive this ſame Diſ- 
roportion bet wixt himſelf and others. The good Fortune 
therefore of others will always extinguiſh his: He will de- 
creaſe in Proportion as others encreaſe; and how can he 
avoid being mortified at the Sight of that which impairs his 
own Felicity? how can he prevent conceiving an Averſion 
to every Thing which eclipſes that in what manner ſoever? 
Phe View therefore of the Evils and Wants of others, is 2 
very equivocal Remedy to ſoften the Torment of our own. 
Malum ſolatii genus eſt turba miſerorum. | 
Tos who make all their Glory conſiſt in out-ſhimng 
ers, do not only hate thoſe that are their Rivals in point 


- of Riches and Dignities : They cannot endure that any body 


in the World ſhould aſpire to any other Glory, ox 111 mn 
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nour conſiſt in improving their Underſtandings, and li- 
— conformably to ſuch Improvements: They hate a Merit 
that is not according to their Taſte and Reliſh: They exert 
their urmoſt Endeavours to extinguiſh it by deſpiſing it; and 
bei enraged to find their Contempt not regarded, they pro- 
— to Violence, and per ſecute Virtue. 2 | 
A MaricnitY, Which is but too natural to the Heart of 
Man, is, without doubt, one of the Cauſes which makes them 
take ſo much Pleaſure in believing themſelves above others 
But it is not to be doubted, but that Education very much 
corroborates this Malignity. We are every Moment ſetti 
this miſchievous Principle at work, becauſe it is one of the 
moſt active, and never fails of producing its Effect. Some- 
times we make Children aſhamed to ſuffer themſelves to be 
equall'd ; ſometimes we make them takeaPleaſurein leavin 
others a great Way behind them : And in order to corr 
them of any Fault, the Argument commonly uſed, 'is, That 
it will confound them with the meaneſt ; whereas they ought 
to be made ſenſible of the Ideas of Wiſdom and Duty Thus, 
very often, to cure them of ſome very flight Imperfections 
we confirm in their Hearts one of the greateſt Vices, and 
moſt incompatible with the Happineſs of Mankind: The 
Habit which we thus contract, often throws us into childiſh 
Weakneſles. | | +3 = 
T n1s Paſſion might be tolerable, if its bad Effects ex- 
tended no farther than to make thoſe ridiculous whom it 
poſſeſſes. But what are we not to expect from it," ſince by 
this means no body is content with his Lot, but every one 
is aiming to advance himſelf upon the Diſgrace of others, 
and ſeeks to render himſelf happy, by rendring them miſera- 
ble? I know of no Method more effectual, to diſengage 
us from an Inclination ſo fatal, and ſo deeply 1 ed, than 
to reflect often and attentively, That the great Maſter of the 
Univerſe has Thought fit to exerciſe his immenſe Power and 
Wiſdom in the infinite Variety of his Works: He would have 
had leſs Satisfaction in ſeeing them all of one ſort, and his Glo 
would have been more contracted: But being infinitely g 
he loves that each ſhould be content with his Station, It is 
not the Elevation of it, but the Manner of filling it, that en- 
titles us to his Approbation. In this vaſt Theatre, each Part 
is equally eſteemed by our Great Maſter, if it be but well 
acted and maintained. When therefore we have ſuch an 


Idea as we ought to have of the Supreme God, and are aſſured 


of his Eſteem, Approbation, and Favour, can we yet trouble 
our ſelves that we are not eſteemed by this or cat W 
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ferably to others? This Uneaſineſs would be the direct 
Means to make us loſe the Approbation of God; and the 
Tranquility which is oppoſite to it is the ſure Way to pre- 
ſerve it. Does the Courtier, who is ſure of the good Opi- 
nion of his Maſter, trouble himſelf about what the loweſt 
of his Fellow-Subjects may think of him? | 
Our Advantages, confider'd in themſelves, do, if we are 
reaſonable, furniſh us with ſufficient Grounds to be contented, 
and at the ſame time to be thankful to the great Author of 
them, as alſo to Men who may have contributed towards 
them: Nor need we, for this purpoſe, to heighten the Va- 
lue of theſe Advantages, by comparing our Condition with 
that of others. The Joy which ariſes tromthis Zompariſon, 
has always a Mixture of Malice; and this will inevitably 
make us miſerable. (w) How wretched is the Fate of that 
Man, who has made himſelf a Slave to a Paſſion that will 
raiſe him up as many Rivals almoſt as there are Men! The 
Shame of being out-ſtripped throws him into Deſpair, and 
ſo does almoſt that of being equalled, You aſpire to the firſt 
Rank, without conſidering that you make all thoſe your 
Enemies, who will not be content with the ſecond Place. 
And why ſhould they be content with it any more than 
ou? 
b IxNow nothing that ſhews a greater Degeneracy of 
Mind. than the thinking our ſelves leſs happy, becauſe we 
ſce other People equally happy. If this depraved Taſte were 
equal in all his Creatures, God Almighty, with his infinite 
Power and Goodneſs, would be able to make no more than 
one of them happy. This one would be without Equal, but 
all the reſt muſt find themſelves miſerable. (xk) | | 
A Max on the contrary, who has cured himſelf of this 
Prepoſſeſſion, in eſteeming Happineſs only in Proportion 
as it is ſuperior to that of others, and has freed * 
( 1 31960). from 
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0 Relinque Ambitum: tumida res eſt, vana, ventoſa; nullum 

terminum; tam ſollicita eſt ne quem ante ſe videat, quam ne 
poſt ſe alium; laborat invidia, & quidem duplici. Vides autem quim 
miſer fit, ſi is, cuiinvidetur, & inv idet? Intueris illas potentium domos, 
illa tumultuoſa, rixa ſalutantium, limina? Multum habent contumelia- 


ſtabis, {ed in lubrico. Hoc potius te ad fapientiam dirige, tranquilliſſi- 
maſque res, & ſimul ampliſſimas, pete. Sen. Ep. LXXXIV. 
Ee Nulli ad aliena reſpicienti ſua placent; Inde Dis quoque iraſcimur, 
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from the miſchievous Opinion of admitting nothing for a true 


Good, but what we can have the Pleaſure of enjoying excluſive 
of all others; a Man, I ſay, who has diſengaged himſelf from 


theſe falſe Principles, has found out the Secret of being 


Happy. He who envies no DONT Rack Thing, does almoſt 
enjoy every Thing; and certainly our Property in any Thin 
is ſo much the greater, by how much we can enjoy it wit 
leſs Interruption; and for this Reaſon nothing is ſo much our 
own, as what we enjoy in common with others. )) What 
fine Scenes does the whole Univerſe preſent to. our Eyes 
and Underſtanding! A very little will content the reſt of 
our Senſes ! 
Lk x us but love inſtead of envying, and we ſhall have 
the Pleaſure of enjoying even what belongs to others. We 
ſhalllook upon it as our own, on account of our loving thoſe 
that poſleſs of it. Terrat omnes tanquam meas videbo, meas 
tauquam omnium. Sen. de Vit. Beat, 2917] 
HEN we love Truth and Virtue as we ought, they 
always give Pleaſure to others; and our Inſtructions and Ex- 
amples are follow'd with Pleaſure; But when we aimonly 
at Reputation, when we have nothing more in View than 
to raiſe a great Name, we ſhall always find that the Glory 
of others will eclipſe that which we want to ſhine with, and 
continually mortify us. | 
How can we think our ſelyes truly devout, and full of 
the Love of God, and of Reſignation to his Providence, 
when we are pleaſed with the Fall, and mortified with the 
Elevation of others; when we love to diſtinguiſh our ſelves 
from all others, and to make them ſenſible of our bein 
ſuperior to them? How many Saints ought to be ſtruc 
— of the Catalogue of thoſe that truly deſerve this 
ame. | 
WaHex I think of the Humour that reigns amongſt the 
greateſt part of the legrned World, I find nothing greater or 
more diſtinguiſhing than this Elogium of M. Caſſini: He 
communicated, without Reſerve, his Diſcoveries, tho? at the 
Hazard of having them ſtole from bim; and was more defi- 
rous of having them ſerve to advance the Sciences than his 
own proper Glory, He publiſp'd his Inventions, not to make a 
Shew, but a oublick Uſe of them, Hilt, Acad. Sci. Anno1y12. 
p. 137. Ed. Amſt, | | 
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Y Sapiens nihil judicat ſuum magis, | cujus ili cum humano 
genere conſortium eſt. Sen. Ep. Lal *»: ON | 
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Tux celebrated 7 HAL E& being asked what Recom. 
pence he had promiſed himſelf for his fine Diſcoveries, an- 
n he propoſed no other than that of making them 
dublick. | | 
8 M. COLLIER wrote to M. GREGORY in the 
fame Sentiments: Non eft quod metuas cuiguam quicquid 
miſerim communicare, parum enim ſollicitus ſum utrumne meg 
an alieno nomine in publicum prodeat. EN 
Ix after having ſtudied with a ſincere Deſire of im roving 
our ſelves, we come to compoſe with no other View but 
that which ought to be the only one, the Pablick Good, we 
ſhall never do like Children, who for having corre&ed one 
Word, and ſometimes a ſingle Letter, admire and bleſs 
themſelves for having become worthy of the firſt Rank, We 
ſhall never expoſe our ſelves to the Contempt of the reaſon- 

able Part of Mankind, by an Eagerneſs in ſetting too high a 
Price upon a Diſcovery, which loſes all its Value when 
once we begin to boaſt of it; but being content to have it of 
ſome Uſe to the Publick, we ſhall not difpute with others 
the Honour of having done it this Service. Would you be ſe- 
cure from being ſurpris'd in this Weakneſs, of writing only 
for your ſelf, and for the ſake of _— a Name? Would 
you avoid being reproach'd with it? Then clear your ſelf 
of it. Employ your Thoughts upon the good Effect your 
Inſtructions may produce in others, and don't once ſuffer 
pam to think of the Honour they may do to your 
elf. (z ; | | 
4 > HE ask a Man who would hayethe ſole Glory of 
knowing any. Thing, and who would be fo weak as to think 
himſelf undone, if he ſhould ſee himſelf equall'd, whatnew 
Misfortune is befallen him, that his Air appears fo much al- 
ter'd and dejected? His Anſwer would be, That having, with 
a great deal of Pains and Trouble, at laſt made a conſiderable 
Diſcovery, he finds another has alſo made the ſame, about the 
| fame Time as himſelf. I would reply to him, Never think of 

that at all, for you have made it nevertheleſs. 6 
8 | | HEN 
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(x) V It is acting for our Reputation, and particular Profit, not for 
. ick Good, when we do in the Market-Place what we 
* might as well have done in private, and at high Noon-Day, what we 
60 had done the Night before; and are jealous of doing our ſelves, what 
others can do as well. Thus ſome Surgeons in Greece d their 
Operations upon Stages, in the View of the People, to encreaſe 
** their Practice, and draw Cuſtomers. They imagine that good 


* Regulations cannot be underſtood, but by Sound of Trumfet.- 
Mont, Book III. Ch. 10. * 1 — | + 44 a 
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Wuxx a Man, who. is not indolent himſelf, ſces. wir 
pleaſure the Talents of another of the ſame Profeſſion wit 
himſelf, the excellent Uſe he makes of them, and the Fruits 
he receives from them; this generous Part, which he takes in 
the Intereſts of another, is in my Opinion, one of che molt 
inconteſtable Proofs of che Greatneſs of his Soul, and of the 
Purity of his Virtue. rr 

AN eminent Philoſopher of our Days makes M. de T/- 
the Greatneſs of Soul, and true Generoſity, to chirnbaus. 
conſiſt in loving Truth in ſuch a manner, as to nung 
receive it with the ſame Pleaſure from the Hand of another 
as from his own; and he regards this Equity as the moſt 
certain Character of Wiſdom, and the beſt and moſt valuable 
Fruit of Philoſophy. (4) The Earneſtneſs with which he 

Nene | recom- 


* 
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(a) Si autem hie omnem prorſus errorem vitare cupimus, in primis 
—_— erit, ut, quod maximenotandum, nullum alium in finem, 
qu ob meram delectationem, quz ab ea profluit, veritatem acquirere 

deamus; ideoque gloria cupiditas ſummopere hie fugienda eſt, nec 
ulla laus proptereà apud homines noſtrĩ ævi aut poſteros aucupanda. 
Etenim quicunque ejuſmodi cupidine capiuntur, nz ingentes ſibi animi 
perturbationes atque anxietates conciliant. Veritates enim detectæ, 
quoniam abinitio non tam utiles 3 reverà aliis rebus ap- 

icy poſtmodùm cognoſcuntur, dediti illi vanæ gloriæ ſubitò triſti- 
ti auguntur, ſi ſuorum inventorum non ſtatim appareat inſignis uti- 
litas, quia vident, ſe proptereà eos, quos ſectantur, honores turos 
apud alios non eſſe. Imprimis autem ſuprà modum tur, ſi in 
iſquiſitionibus ſuis, in ej uſmodi incidant inventa, quæ licet ſint utiliſ- 
— tamen ab aliis jamdudum fuerunt in 2 ; atque 
ita iciunt gloriam quam impenſe ſectantur, ſibi ab aliis eſſe 
2 Si porrò obſervaverint, alios ad ſimilia ſtudia, quæ ipfi — 
tant, feliciter 4 py BO dr yon. _— —— ea ex 
voto proſequendi, ſummopere timent, ne ia præripiatur. 
& e de causa, quantum poſſn, (clanculum ras. ne — 
iz cupiditas, aliis animadverſa, in turpem ignominiæ pudorem de- 
—— Denique ſi egregia ingenii aliorum ſpeci- 
mina viderint, ac audiverint, ejus auctorem eorum ſummis extolli 
encomiis, mallent ea non audire, atque invidia exeſi orationem aliò de- 
flectentes ægerrimè ferunt, ſe ſolos ſuo Marte iſta non aperuiſſe. E. 
contra verò, qui veritatem ſolius delectationis, quam præbet, gratiã 
detegere ſtudet, ex omnibus hiſce circumſtantiisfibi voluptatem quærit. 
Hic ſiquidem uti ob innumeras rationes, ita imis propter has, 
gloriam parvi facit, tum quod, cum ipſe fit ſolius veritatis amans, 
melius ſe ipſum, quam quiſquam alius, noſoere, &, quanti ſint dotes 
ſuæ faciender, ſeire queat, ac proinde exiſtimationem, quam apud alios 
obtinet, ſemper aut juſto majorem, aut juſto minorem eſſe videat; tum, 


quod nullo non tempore, & multos fautores, & multos invidos prater 
e in 


ſtitutum 
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recommends it, would have been yet more effectual, and 
have done himſelf greater Honour, if he had always been 
an Example of it. Hut he was ſometimes carried away with 
the Torrent, and has propoſed ſome of his Diſcoveries 
ænigmatically, and alſo given the Solution of ſome Pro- 
blems, without adding the Demonſtrations; () and in loſing 
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inſtitutum fibi conciliet, quĩ utrique ipſi multum temporis eripere 
valent, atque ita efficere, . 3 1112 fruatur delectatione, quam ex 
veritatis acquiſitione percipit. Quantum ad inventorum utilitatem atti- 
net, licet ea non ſtatim appareat, delectatio tamen, qua afficitur, ipſi 
ſufficit. Ad hæc nihil novit utilius eſſe hac dote, qui ſemper nova 
detegit: hac enim ratione aptior evadit ad utiliſſima quæque producen- 
da. Nec opinandum eſt, eos, qui hominibus utiliſſima aperuerunt, ſta- 
tim ab initio in tam utilia incidiſſe, ſed, tentatis primo multis inutilibus. 
Licet quoque inventa ſua cum aliorum cogitatis congruant, multum 
— — ex eo capit, ſe tantum Scientiæ nactum eſſe, ut 
etiam valeat ea dem pain a magnis viris ſummà cum laude pub- 


licæ luci jam pridem expoſita fuerunt. Quoniam vero infinita dete 
genda ſuperſunt, neque ſolus is omnibus ex tenebris eruendis par eſt, 
meritò lætatur, alios etiam 1 veriatum indagationi aptos inve · 
niri: ita enim abſque ullo labore ſuo multo in animo poſſunt excitari 
delectationes ob tot nova, & curioſa, quæ ab aliis inv eniri queunt. Et 
proinde ſi ſui eſſe officii unquam crediderit, aliis inſerv ire, hoc præci- 
puè tum ſibi incumbere judicabit, cum occaſio ſimilium rerum inven- 
toribus grata officia præſtandi ſeſe obtulerit: quando quidem fic alis 
inſerviens ſibi ipſi inſerviet: perinde ut omnes, ſi non niſi ductu Rationis 
veritatem ambirent, nec quicquam aliud agerent, quam ut ſibi ipſis 
hac in re prodeſſe cogitarent, eo ipſo etiam aliis neceſſario & quam 
optimè inſervirent, hoc eſt, & ſibi, & aliis prodeſſe eodem rediret, nec 
alterum abſque altero exiſteret. Ita omnes ferè generoſi eſſent; cam 
& contrario, {i ſolum, quod & re noſtrà eſſe videtur; ductu affectuum 
quæramus, atque hinc mundi gloriam, aut ejuſmodi alia, præter ſolam 
veritatem, ſectemur, neceſſariò aliis adverſemur. - Denique ſolius veri- 
tatis cultor aliis nova inventa in lucem publicam edita nullatenus invidet, 
hinc- ſiquidem voluptates aliquas percipit, quibus aliàs caruiſſet, quæ: 
que ad difficiliora detegenda, & propterea ad majores ſibi creandas 
voluptates adjumento eſſe poſſunt. Medicinæ Mentis. Part I. p. 14. 
« He loved therefore the Sciences with this pure and diſintereſted 
Affection, which does ſo much Honour both to the Object which in- 
<< ſpires, and the Heart which is inſpired. The manner in which he 
< expreſſes himſelf in ſome Places, upon the Extaſies that are cauſed by 
* theEnjoyment of Truth, is ſo lively, that it would have been inex- 
*cufable for him to have propoſed any other Recompence. lt is 
thus the Academy of Sciences has pleas d to expreſs themſelves on his 
Account. Hiſt. An, 1709. p. 149. SITS 
| (8) M. de la Hire diſputed with M. Tehirnhans ene or De- 
| 111 ; * {cription, 
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him, the Learned World have alſo had the Misfortune to loſe 
ſome of his Secrets. 6). yet he did not conceal them 
out of Intereſt; for he had no Regard to that, having no oc- 

cafion for it. (d) | ont 
Tur Habit we contract of judging of our Felicity by the 
Compatiſon we make of others, does alſo by degrees be- 
come the Rule of eſtimating our own Merit. Sõme will 
believe themſelves to be very learned, and very honeſt Men, 
re br who 
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« ſcription, which he gave of the Cauſtick by Reflection to a Crap 
« M. Tſchirnhaus, who concealed the Demonſtration of this Method, 
did not ſubmit to M. de la Hire, who on his Part perſiſted to 
ook upon this Generation as very much to be ſuſpected. The 
« Author himſelf was fo ſure of the contrary, that he ſent it to the 
« Publiſher of the Leipſicł Fournal, but without Demonſtration. * Hiſt. 
Acad. An. 1709. p. 146. | 

« M. de Ia Hire has ſince demonſtrated, in his Treatiſe 2 
that this Cauſtick is one of them; that indeed it was of the length de- 
« termined by M. Tſchirnhans, but that it could not be deſcribed after 
the Manner he propoſed.” The Diſpute would have been ſoon at an 
175 if M. T{chirnhaus had perectly explained himſelf at the Beginning, 
Lid. p. 147. 

(c) 1 This Glaſs (ſays M. Fontenelle, {peaking of the great double 
* Conyex-Glaſs, which performs ſuch wonderful Novelties in natural 
* Philoſophy) is an Ænigma to the Learned: Whether it was wrought 
in Baſons, as the common Teleſcopick Glafles ? or whether it was 
© caſt in a Mould? We may divide our ſelyes upon this Queſtion, and 
© (hall find that both theſe Methods have v go Difficulties. So 
that nothing can give us a more noble Ideaof the Mechanicks which 
M. T{chirnhaus made uſe of. He has declared, but perhaps he had a 
Mind to conceal the Secret the more, that he wrought it in Baſons; 
and that the Maſs of Glaſs which he ous. it out of weigh- 
* ed 700 Pounds, which is alſo a wonder in Glaſs- grinding. 161d. 


9. 152. | | 
* He preſented a Glaſs of N who 
jn return for his Preſent, and alſo as a Recompence due to his Merit, 
© would have inveſted him with the Title and Privileges of a Baron; 
© but he refuſed them with all the Reſpect that ought to accompany 
* ſuch a Refuſal, and eee of the Emperor, than 
a Picture of his imperial jeſty hanging by a Chain of Gold. To 
make this Incident appear leſs fabulous, we ſhall add another of the 
© like Nature. When King Azuguſis would have done him the Ho- 
* nour to have made him one of his Counſellors of State, he even re- 
* fuſed it. It may be ſuſpected that one who does not ſeek Honours, 
may do it on account of their Difficulty, or perhaps the Fear and 
* Shame of not ſucceeding; but the moſt witty Malice can find no- 
„thing to fay againſt him that refuſes them, even when they offer 
« themſelves.” — — | 
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who are very far from deſerving thoſe Names; but they claim 
them by comparing themſelves with others that are more 
ignorant and vicious than themſelves. | 
Tais Inclination to judge of our ſelves by Compariſon 
with others, and to believe our ſelves abſolutely to be what 
we only are Nec does ſome times throw us into mon- 
ſtrous Abſurdities. It would be of Service to take Notice 
of them, as Opportunity preſents them; becauſe it is natural 
to avoid thoſe Faults which we obſerve to make others ſo 
maniſeſtly ridiculous. We have already hinted, that the 
Pleaſure of comparing our ſelves with others is a Source of 
Envy; but this Envy is diſguiſed under the Name of Emu. 
lation: Nor is this ingemous Diſtinction more juſt, That 4 ge- 
neraus Emulation aims only to get before a Rival, Envy to tri 
his Heels. The true Generoſity knows no Rivals. When 
herefore a Man makes it his Buſineſs to diſcover what is 
valuable in the Cqnduct of others, in order to equal, and, if 
* to excel it, he is ſaid to be animated with à noble 
ulation; a Motive that is very powerful and innocent in 
it ſelf, dut very * on account of the Vice of Envy, 
upon which it borders very nearly. Man is born imp 
but is deſign'd for Perfection, and ought to make that his 
Aim: , He ought therefore conſequently to excite himſelfto 
the Imitation of every Thing which he ſees of that kind in 
others. Their Examples Will iuſtruct him too clearly, to 
leave him any Excuſe. for Ignorance or Idleneſs. "hat one 
Man has done, why cannot another do? If it coſt him more 
Pains, he will have ſo much the more Merit. But as we 
uſually fly Pain, we ſoon take an Antipathy to thoſe-whoſe 
Example invites and ſolicits us to undergo it. We are nei- 
ther willing to run, nor yet to be out- run; we muſt however 
reſolve upon the one or the other: But inſtead of breakin 
through our Idleneſs, we amuſe our ſelves in oppoſing thoſe 
that have taken Pains; and we ſee with Spite the Succeſs of 
thoſe whom we cannot follow). All little Minds! And theſe 
Rowe the Majority, recommend Emulation, and fall into 
nvy. - 07 N We ere "ad 
15 e excites us to endeavour to equal others, and 
encourages us to take Pains: We are pleaſed at the Progreſs 
they make, and only reproach our ſelf for being behind, 
But when once we are mortified at their Advances and Im- 
provements, we fall from Emulation into Envy. 
Arxrno' this Vice be one of the moſt common, it is how- 
ever generally condemned. But a great man People flat- 
ter themſelves that they are free from it, at the ſame = 
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that they are fuller of it than they think for. All thoſe that 
are envious do not repige at, or ſupplant others; there are 
ſome that moderate this Paſſion: But all thoſe that haveOc- 
caſion to heighten the Sentiment of their own Advantages, 
by comparing themſelves with thoſe that have fewer, have 
an Heart turn'd to Envy. . tage e 
Tas Encomiums with which we ſee a fellow Collegian 
honoured, diſtract an envious Heart, but are very entert in- 
ing to the Ears of an honeſt Man. By this Touch- Stone 
we may diſtinguiſh the Principles with which the Heart is 
poſſe(s'd., He that cannot hear others praifed without Pain 
to himſelf, is always mortified at their Merit, and it is a cer- 
tain Argument that he has none himſelf. — | 
GOD himſelf did, indeed, in order to ſet off the Value of 
the Favours which he conferr'd upon his ancient People, bid 
them conſider that they were very fingular ones; but when- 
ever the Holy Scriptures invite Men to make Comparyſons, 
lam of Opinion that it is only becauſe their excefliive Ob- 
ſtinacy demands it; and becauſe there is no other Way but 
this to make ungrateful People aſhamed ; and to rouze them 
out of their Stupidiry, Murmurings, and Complaints, by 
ſhewing them, that without metiting more, they yet have more 
than other People. This Argument is particularly full of 
Weight, and confounding to thoſe that complain of their 
Con ition, when others who are in a worſe, are yet con- 
tent with it. It is only in this View that we ought to 
regard the Maxim of the Philoſopher Phavorin. In or- 
der to live eaſy, we ought to caſt our Eyes upon thoſe that la- 
boar under the greateſt Misfortunes. And it is in the fame 
Senſe that we ought to take the Advice of Seneca: After 
having taken notice ho many People there are that go be- 
fore you, count alſo how many there are that follow you, 
if you would live agreeably to your elf, and thankfully to 


God. But what need is there of comparing ybur ſelf with 


others? Compare your ſelf with your ſelf: Lou have out- 
* {tripp'd your 1elf.” SUBINDE itague, Lucili, qnam multa fis 
conſecutus, recordare : cùm adſpexerts quot te —_— 2 


Lita quot ſequantur. Si vis gratus eſſe adverſu Deos 


verſus vitam tuam, cogita quam mulios anteceſſeris. Quid tibi 
cum ceteris? Te igſe anteceſſiſti. © 1 4 
XI. I SHALL recapitulate in few Words, Recapirwlation. 
What I have laid down-concerning the Incli- © ©. 
nation of Men for Glory. There is an Iuternal Honour which 
conſiſts in Merit; and this we olight to take Pains to acquire, 


VOI. I. 


and make our principal Aim. nd an External one, 


Which 
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which conſiſts in the 1 ofthe Wiſe and the Learned; 
and this we ought to have ſome Regard to; for this Appro- 
bation bas alſo its Uſe and Value: It animates us to great 
. . Undertakings;- it ſupports us in our Erideavours; and, be- 
ſides this, hinders our giving any Attention to the imperti- 
nent Encomiums of the Ignorant. But we ought not to 
* | prapeſe for our Aim the Approbation of particular Men: (e) 
For this being not ſufficiently in our Power, our Happineſs 
would depend too much upon others. Beſides, ſince the Wiel 

have ſometimes their Faults, it is much to be fear'd, that in 

Order to obtain our End, and acquire the Approbation of x 

Perſon very much to be valued on a great many Reſpects, 

we might have the Weakneſs to wrote Eg of his Faults, 

Add to this, that to appear to ſeek Eſteem, is far from a ſure 

Way to obtain it. But when we receive Marks of Eſteem 

without having ſought them, it is but juſt to receive them 

with Pleaſure and Thankfulneſs. This Senſibility is a ne- 

ceſſary Conſequence of the Affection and bn 2c which we 

oe to Perſons of Merit. What thoſe People ſay who af- 

fect torecommend a Careleſneſt of our own proper Intereſts, 

and pretend that we Gugbt to neglect and regard only with 

a 5 the Eſteem or Contempt of Men; that a wiſe 

Man is nueaſy at being. proſe are nothing but fine Expreſ- 
"Hons, i any Thing can > finely expreſs'd in a Language that 

| 5 nothing, and is made up of Contradictions. There 
Ae deed who, by an exceſſive Pride, become indit- 
feremt to all that may be ſaid or thought of them; and this 
is the Effect of the profound Contempt they have for other 

Men. There are alſo ſome Debauchees, whoſe violent Paſ- 
ion for groſs Pleaſures ſhuts their Eyes againſt all other WI © 
Conſiderations whatſoever, and by this means ſet them above Wh #2! 
_ regarding what others may ſay of them. But asto theſe pre- 4 

tended Sages and perfect Sams, whoſe heavenly Souls, it f. 
vou believe them, ſee nothing [that is terreſtrial but in M- an 
F niature, and at a Diſtance : If you would know how ver! Wl c, 
| negligent they .are of themſelves, and how far they extend « 
this Inſenſibility, () do but attend to the holy Zeal wit N 
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', "HIS Which or 

— — — | a — * * | —_ « cc 
(e). Si de me benè vir bonus ſentit, eodem loco ſum, quo, ſi omnes BN "an 
boni idem ſentirent; omnes enim ſi me overint, i ſentient. I 


Par illis idemque judicium eſt : zque verò inſiſtitur ab his, qui diſſider BF co, 
non poſſunt. Ita pro eo eſt, ac fi omnes idem ſentiant : quia aliud BF int 
ſentire non poſſunt. Sen. Ep. CII. 1 | thi 
| equiritur ui ipſius, quo WI thi: 


) Requiritur ad humilitatem contemptus negativus {i | 
2 ſc non laboret, ſe non curet, commoda non ſui cauſa, non Lo or 
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hich they throw. down and trample upon thoſe th 
Waring in Reſpect towards them: e Deferen uch 
they affect not to expect on account of their Perſons, they 
know very well how to exact with Uſury on account of 
ſome Relations which they bear. I don't know whether 
wy cheat themſelves by theſe Nlufions and frivolous 
1 RO but I.am ſure they cheat no body elſe but 

ools. I. | 

XII. W E have ſeen that our Inclinations The rove of 
to Pleaſure, to Riches, and to Glory, are the Truth and Fir. 
Sources of Illuſions and Errors, and we have tue regulates 
laid down ſome Rules to regulate them. Let our Paſſions. 
us therefore propoſe to our ſelves a more fo- 
lid End; an End which we may dare to own both to others, 
and to our ſelves; and in Purſuit of which we may employ 
all our a, and Faculties in the Face and Sight of the 
whole World, without fearing on its Part an oach 


for the preſent, or Reflection tor the future. ele Cha- 


racters are not to be found in Pleaſures, nor in Riches, no 
more than in Glory. Who is there that dares ſay, I haveno 


other View than only to procure my ſelf Pleaſures, or to heap 


up Riches, or to ſecure Praiſes, all that I do is purely for 
theſe Ends. He who acts only upon theſe Views, would 
be out of his Wits, if others knew it ; he conceals it even from 
himſelf. Buthe who makes an Adyancement in Wiſdom, and 
Knowledge his principal Aim, is binder'd by nothing but 

Modeſty 


contemplatione, ſed ſolius Rationis parans. Amor Dei ac Rationis hoc 

it in amante, ut ſe ipſe deſerat, à ſe penitus recedat, nullum ſui 

rationem ducat. Eſt incuria ſui. Fractus ejus, ſumma, que inde 

cadere poteſt, ſublimitas, celſiſſima, ad quam evehi potes felicitas: Hunc 

frutum geſtat in pyxide, ſed ne reſeras! Nam id ipſum ſunt, quod 

on ſi expectes: venena verd fi affectes. Geulines Ethic, Cap. 2. 
* 


* Humility is 2 eee a total Neglect of our ſelves. 
* Wedo not quit thi Forgetfu and Neglect out of any Regard to 
our ſelves, but only out of pure Obedience and Submiſſion, and 
* conſequently out of Humility. The Fruit of this F lneſs 
and Condeſcention, is the higheſt Perfection, and the molt ſublime 
Felicity. But take care not to think too much upon it; rather be 
© content to wait for it. This excellent Fruit will be apt to turn 
into Poiſon, to thoſe that propoſe to reap it. It is ſufficient to read 
this Fuſtian, to ſee the Abſurdity of it. Let us ſee how ſmartly 
this good Man, who teaches others ſo perfectly to forget themſelves, 
attacks thoſe that miſtake his Sentiment.” Sycophante tantum apud- 
Mpritos, mancipia ſua, valent, ut ſubinde non dicere non ſit integrum 
liſemul dicas te non dicere. 8 2 , 
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' Modeſty from owning it; and if others diſcover it without 
his telling them, he can never bluſh for it. (g) The more 
. we think of it, the better weſhall be convinced, that nothing 
is more worthy of our Application. We ſee an infinite 
many ignorant People, that repent themſelves of not having 
"ſtudied; and a very great Number of worldly Men, that 
blame themſelves for not having ſecured a part in Wiſdom: 
But there never was a learned Man, that wiſh'd he had liv'd 
in Ignorance, nor a wiſe Man that was ſorry he did not give 
into the Follies of the World. Thoſe indeed, who apply 
themſelves to Study, only as a Means to advance their For- 
tunes, or for a Subſiſtence, do ſometimes repent that they 
did not make Choice of ſome other, which might have pro- 
ved more effectual for that Purpoſe. But we are ſpeaking 
only of thoſe that make Knowledge their End, and notthe 
NE of making their Fortune, which blinds and ſtupifie; 
them. Do FEA 
THrosE that ſeek their Felicity in Externals, have no 
Foundation to reckon upon. The Reliſh of their Pleaſures 
periſhes in proportion as they are enjoy'd; but that of havin 
done our Duty endures: e can never remember the | 
without a ſenſible Satisfaction 2 | 
II is a Truth of Experience, That one prevailing Paſſion 
weakens all the reſt ; it extinguiſhes them, or at leaſt over- 
powers them, and makes them ſubſervient to its own Ends, 
, A Man therefore who ardently defires Wiſdom and Know- 
ledge, he who makes it his ſole Buſineſs to inſtruct and re- 
form himſelf, will either be without Paſſion for any Thing 
<tfe, or will make uſe of every Thing to advance his Know: 
ledge, and confirm his Virtue. ee | 
Bor how ſhall we render theſe juſt Inclinations fo pte. 
vailing? This is not ſo difficult; we need only reſolve vp 
.on-it1;riouſly and conſtantly, and the Succeſs will be wa 
3 i” . 


— 


1 Y Ea demum magna voluptas eſt, æqualem ac parem verbis, vitam 
agere. Cic m Cr. Salut. 0 | 
Si honeſta ſunt que facis, omnes ſciant; ſi turpia, quid refert nem! 
nem ſeire, cùm tu ſcias? O te miſerum fi contemnis hunc teſtem. 


N 6 


"Sen. a 7 | ; 
-"(Þ) Quomodo, inquis, hoc effici poterit? aſſiduã intentione: fi 0+ 
Hil egerimus, niſi ratione ſuadente; hanc, ſi audire volueris, dicet ti 
Relinque iſta jamdudum ad quæ diſcurritur; relinque divitias aut pe 
riculum poſſidentium, aut 'onus ; relinque corporis atque animi vou? 
rates: molliunt & enervant ; relinque ambitum, tumida res eſt. 5 
R | 
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lible.(:) - We'ſoon contract Habits of, and Paſſions for all 
thoſe Things which we purſue with ſome Aſſiduity. Games, 
Walking, Husbandry, Buſineſs, Hunting, Building, Read- 
ing, Converſation, Cc. every one of theſe become preſently 
the Paſſion of thoſe. who beſtow their Lime upon them: 


no both. But the Misfortune is, that having taſted the more 
res trifling Pleaſures before we are acqtainted with the others, 
in we are apt to ſeek in them the Solid which they have not. 
| It we eſteem them only as an Amuſements, and if we reckon 


jon never find our ſelves deceiv'd after obtaining them, and th 
er- would always pleaſe us equally. But not finding them ſuc 
ds, as our miſtaken Repreſentations of them have ſuggeſted, we 
* are ſoon diſguſted with them: From Eſteem we paſs to Con 
re tempt, from Love to Hatred ; and by this Means wecontraet 
ing an Habit of Unſteadineſs; which coming to extend its In- 
. fluence upon our Studies, makes them as ſuperficial as our 
Felicity, and as fluctuating and uncertain as our Pleaſures, 
re We ought therefore to apply our ſelves ta the Solid, and 
up- make that our Capital, in order to procure a Tranquility and 
fal onſtancy, neceſſary as well for the obtaining: of Knowledge 
ble. as of Happineſs. ttt b gu a N ane 
- Io acquire. this End, we need only make a Beginning, 
tim and the Plealure we ſhall find in ſucceeding in hat we un- 


| dertake, will infallibly engage us to perſiſt in it: In all 
em. other Projects, we are frequently diſappointed; but u theſe 
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(i) Optima vivendi ratio eſt eligendo, eam jucundum cunſuetudo 
reddet, Cic. ad Heren. Lib. 4. 

Cogita quid honeſte, quid fortiter feceris: bonas tecum ipſe 
tracta : memoriam in eã quæ maxime miratus es, ſparge. Sen, Ep. 
LXXVIII. 83 | 
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we advance continually. He who takes Pains, and makes 
his Felicity conſiſt in doing what he wills to do, by confirm- 


bs ing Will to what he is able to do, is always ſure to do 


what he propoſes to himſelf. For who can hinder him from 
doing what is in his Power to do? An Obſtacle which puts 
it out of our Power to advance, and which ſtops us for ſome 
Moments, does upon that Score excuſe us, and Wiſdom 
orders us in this Caſe not to be uneaſy. He who runs after 
Glory, frets'ft all Impediments : He who purſues Wiſdom 
is troubled: only at thoſe which he himſelf is the Cauſe of. 
All that Happineſs which others find in the Variety of their 


- Occupations, the Application to the End which I have here 


recommended, is ſo far from depriving us of, that it puts us 
in a Condition of reliſhing it ſtill more delicioufly. The 
Love of Truth and VO does not _ 3 or 
clog the Imagination; it only regulates the Uſe of th 

—— benefit by An. Objects, whikour In. 
quietude, Diſguſt, and Repentance. The Multitude loſe a 
thouſand Pleaſures for want of knowing how to render 
themſelves attentive totfiem; they languiſh in their continual 
Diverſions, which loſe a great Part of their Reliſh by the Habit 
they make of them. t the wile Man, who uſes them 
only now and then, always finds a Pleaſure in their Novelty; 
and as he his other Inclinations that call him off, he does not 
dwell ſo lon * his Diverſions, as to give them time to 
become troubleſome and inſipid. If they offer themſelves, 
he taſtes them; and if they do not, he can do very well with- 
out them, becauſe he always finds within himfelf, more 


than without; ſo that he fever is at a Loſs either for Pleaſure 
or Employment. It is in theſe Sentiments, ſo very reaſonable, 


and juſtly regulated, that we ought to make our Glory con- 
fiſt. He whoſe Riches and Titles inſpire to Pride, does not 
deſerve them; he is made up of Ignorance, Blindneſs, and 


Wretehedneſs; and he is ſo far from being in the Enjoy- 
ment of the true Goods, that he has not ſo much as a Know- 


ledge of them. A Man who poſſeſſes theſe, and is truly ſen- 
fibleof the Value of them, finds every Thing elſe below them; 
and in whatever Rank he is placed, he can never be acquaint- 
ed with Vanity: Whatever Relation he ſtands in; heeſteems 
it lower than it really is. Sapiens in tel impaſitus intelligit, 
cum ſellam aut tribunal Fon. £84 quam hu mili loco ſederit. 
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I have not enlarged too much upon this 
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XIII. TE Condition laſt mentioned is Love of Phefe-. 
ſo happy and glorious, and has ſo much rente always 
Grandeur in it, that for this very Reaſon, in- dinger. 
ſtead of being a Remedy, it may become even | 
a Temptation to Vanity. In order to prevent this, 1 muſt 
once again adviſe; That we need only avoid comparing our 


_ ſelves with others. There certainly can be no harm in ber 
ing acquainted with our Advantages, and in rejoicing in 
bur good Fortune, becauſe there ean be no Virtue founded 


upon Ignorance and Blindneſs: - But to magnify our Hap- 
incſs 1 comparing it with that of — and to think 
our ſelves more happy, becauſe others are lets fo, is to eſta- 
bliſh in our Hearts the Throne of Pride, and to ſowinthem 
the Seeds of Envy. For if our Happineſs enereaſes in our 
Eyes, by the Attention we giye to the Misfortunes of others, 
this ſame Happineſs muſt diminiſh by their Advancement. 
And how can we ee, I do not fay with Joy, but even with 
Tranquility, that which renders us leſs op £1 Ries. ey 
THERE are but two Caſes where this Compariſon of o 


| ſelves with others can be lawful. 1. When we make this 
Compariſon in groſs; and that it turns only upon the Diffe- 


rence of two Conditions conſidered in themſelves; as, the 
Condition of Ignorance with that -of "Knowledge; and the 


State of Paſſion with that of Tranquility. Thus by compa- 


ring Conditions, aud npt Petſons, Me ppefer the beſt to the 
worſt. 2. In the ſecond.Place, when we are fo fooliſſt as 
to become diſcontented with our o.]πu¾ Condition, it may be 
very uſeful to caſt our Eyes upon thoſe who enjoy fewer 
Advantages than out ſelves, and WHO, fiotwithſtanding this, 
do yet live contented: — Compariſon is 
not to make us think our ſelves Happlier by a View of the 
Superiority of our Condition tothatof others, but to mage 
us ſenſible of our Miſtake, in complaining of our Condition, 
notwithſtanding we have a great deal more Reaſon to be con- 
tent, than they who really are ſo. By thus avoiding to com- 
de and prefer our ſelves, we may find Pleaſure in Riches and 
raiſes ; for that theſe are Advantages, we have alxead —— 
But when once we want to be richer, or more praiſed than 
others, then Envy and Hatred mix with them, and aſter that 
Diſorder and Illuſion for Error follows commonly at the 
Heels of Vice. 3 13010 3s £113 e Ya2V 
Ir we would trace the Source of all the Diſturbances that 
that happen among Men of Letters, to their great Diſnonour 
and which retard their Progreſs in Learning, we:thowl find 
Head, of ibe Ples- 
Spin: 2703 10905; ue 
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ſure we take in ſeeing our ſelves eſteemed in Preference to 
others, nor will any one be ſurpriſed, that I return to it 
more than once. ir 1 5 

rr 1 . XIV. I'SHALL conclude with a Remark 
The general on the Paſſions in general, which is, That 
_— acter of when they once poſſeſs themſelves of our 
yy A. Heart — Attention, they confine us to con- 
ſider only what is agreeable to them, and what may contri. 
bute moſt. to their Gratification. They remove all other 
Conſiderations, and divert our Thoughts from them, and by 
this Means oppoſe the Enlargement of the Underſtanding. 
The Capacities of the Mind are always greater in propor- 
tion to its Tranquility; and if together with this Tranquility, 
it is active and induſtrious, its Views will extend ſo far that 
nothing will eſcape them. Experience every Day verifies 
this Maxim. The aſſions are like Optick-Glaſſes, and either 
magnify Objects, or multiply, or diminiſh, or colour them, 
andin various Manners always modify the Ideas of them. Sad- 

neſs makes every Thing appear diſguſting, and Joy pleaſing, 
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9412 . r CH is the Nature of the hu- 
wan Underſtanding, that its 
| Ideas ariſe one from another: 
T bey ariſe ſo much the more rea- 
n rel dily, and in a greater Number, 
more clear, diſtinct, exact, and compleat, in proportion as 
the Attention is more enlivened and active. 891 
TE Attention depends upon the Will; for when we 
are attentive, we will to be ſo; and when we reſolve to be 
attentive, we become ſo in effect. It is true we are not 
always equally diſpoſed to do what we will, no more than 
to will always with an equal Reſolution. Some times it 1s 
very eaſy, and at other times very hard to obey the Dictates 
of the Will, that is, to execute what we have reſolved upon. 
A good many of the Maxims which we have before laid 
down, tend to make us more ſubmiſſiye to the Laws of 
-Reaſon; and op pt a greater Activity and Steadineſs to the 
great Principle of the Fruitfulneſs of our Underſtanding, 1 
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mean the Attention; but the Importance of the Subject very 
well deſerves a Chapter by it ſelt. Pie 
III. Ix order to be attentive, we muſt firſt  o4facles to 1 
will to be ſo. There is nothing more temen, and * 
eaſy than Willing in general; nothing more Means 70. fur- 
al! than a ſimple Act of the Will; but aun chem, | 
there is hardly any Thing more difficult than ng 
to will, with Perſeyerance, that which gives ſome Uneaſineſfs. 
We depend entirely upon our Habits; and theſe do princi- 
pally regulate the Eaſy and the Difficulty We follow theſe 
with all our Hearts, and it is e to reſiſt, them ; 
their Power encreaſes with their Duration; and the longer 
we live, the harder it is to form new ones: But from our 
very Intancy we contract two Habits altogether contrary to 
Attention. | ee eee 

FRO u the Moment of our coming to have any Notion 
at all of our Exiſtence, We have a Will to be happy; and 
as our Reaſon is not then ſufficiently form'd to comprehend 
wherein the ſolid Felicity does conſiſt, and to diſcover the 
Way to it, we ſtop at the firſt Impreſſions that give us any Taſte 
of it, and bear the leaſt Character of it. © avoid Pain, 


and apply our ſelves to Pleaſure. 07 Our Averſion to Pain 


makes all Efforts diſagreeable; and our Thirſt after Pleaſure 
makes us run from Object to Object, in order to make 
amends, if poſſible, by their Multitude, forthe Inſufficiency 
of each of them. Attention demands Efforts; and we are 
uſed to look upon Labour as an unfortunate Condition, 
Attention fixes the Mind upon one Object, whereas we are 
accuſtomed to be pleaſed only with the Multitude of them, 
and by running them over haſtily, 7. 

W have already demonſtrated the Error of theſe two 
Prejudices : We have proved that Labour is the Way to Fe- 
lieity; that our Happineſs depends upon Attention, þ&equſe 
our Learning and Virtue depends upon them; and coffſe- 
quently to know how to be attentive, is to know howto 
make our ſelves happy. But to make theſe Truths the 
more effectual, we ought to repeat them, and frequentiy to 
run over the Proofs of them, that We may make them per- 
tectly familiar to us. ere nm ns AR 


(a) Fieri enim non poteſt, ut animus Libidini deditus, amore, de- 
ſider io, cupiditate, ſæpè nimiã copid, inopia etiam nonnumquam im- 
peditus, hoc, quicquid eft, quod nos facimus in dicendo, non modo 
agendo, verum etiam cogitando poſſit ſuſtinere. Cir. pro. M. Cal. 
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2. WE ought to oppoſe Habit againſt Habit. Habitz 
ariſe and are confirmed by repeated Acts: We need ouly 
therefore will frequently, and this Will muſt turn into an 
Habit. Let us ſay to our ſelves every Moment, I will be 
attentive... Thus after having wild very frequently, and 
with ſome Trouble, we ſhall atlaſt come to will always, and 
without Reluctance. | | | 
2 We ought to excite this Will, and give it room to 

e by the Pleaſure of its commanding and governing it ſelf, 
and of being Maſter of it felf, and of obeying Reaſon, which 
only informs and add iſes it, and leaves it free, rather than be 
under the Slavery of _ confuſed Sentiments, and of blind and 
rebellious Inclinations, which «ep over, and captivate 
and compel it. To follow the firſt of theſe Principles, is to 
live like a Man; to purſue the laſt, is to become a Machine. 

4. To encourage us the better to make Attempts upon 
our ſelyes, and upon our blind Habits, we ought to reflect 
on the Advantages that ariſe from theſe Attempts ; and give 
our ſelyes up to the Pleaſure of reliſhing the Fruits of them. 
By pleaſing our ſelves with the happy Succeſs of our Atten- 
tion, we ſhall diſpoſe our ſelves always more and more to- 
Wards it. ee 
F. AND ſince the Succeſs confirms the Will in its Reſo- 
tations, we ought to make uſe of all Opportunities and Affi- 
ſtances in order to facilitate them. When we find our ſelves 
in the Humour for Application, theſe are the precious Mo- 
ments which muß nor de loft. An Habit of Attention will 
| firike Root more d-eply at ſuch Times in the Space of an 
Hour, than it will in a great many Days under Diſpoſitions 
leſs favourable. Health, Tranquility, Solitude, and Morn- 
ing Hours, will preſent us with theſe happy Opportunities, 
which we ought to embrace and employ with ſo much Care, 
and which are of ſuch Importance to be improved. 

SOLITUDE, which reduces us to the Neceffity of be- 
ing by our ſelves, and of entertaining our ſelves with our 
ownproper Thoughts; the Morning Hours, at which Time 
the Impreſſions of Objects which amuſe us are in part effa- 
ced, or at leaſt weakned, by the preceding 7 5h Reſt, 
would diſpoſe us towards Tranquility, and by that means 
become very great Helps to Attention, if Men did but know 
What Uſeto make of this Tranquility. (6) But to the great 
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-O Sed non multum ad tranquillitatem locus confert: ani mus el, 
qui commendat omnia. Vidi ego in villa hilari & amœna mcœſtos, 
vidi in media ſolitudine occupatis fimiles, Sep, p. LV. 
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eſt Part of them it is a very troubleſome Condition, and 2 
Source of continual Uneaſineſs. ren” fo mrng ary moans, 
have ſome Amuſement to poſſeſs their Minds and Hearts; 
and their Spirits flag, if they have not conſtantly ſome Triff 
to ſupport them; and at the very Time when they mi 
de moſt by themſelves, and thinking of their Duty, they ſeek 
moſt eagerly for ſome Diverſion. For want of Odjects, 
they recollect the Ideas of them; and by this Means, they 
ſeem to do all they are able, to prevent their having any 
Time left to improve themſelves. int 5 
Ir is for this Reaſon, that I have placed this Chapter, 
after thoſe that treat of the Paſſions. We are more or leſs 
attentive, in proportion as we know how to revive and 
excite the Paſſions in a proper Manner. When we are once 
Maſters of theſe, we are Maſters of every Thing. In the 
greateſt Hurry, and in the thickeſt Crowd, we can think of 
that which ought to be the Subject of our — we ſee 
no more than what we have a mind to ſee, and we under- 
ſtand only that which we would underſtand. Without Tran- 
qullit, olitnde is no better than Tumult 410 
(c). Now multum locus confert, uiſi ſe ſibi pre-" Sen. Ep. 
tet Animus, qui ſecretum & in occupationibus CI V. 
nediit, fs volet, habe bin. = 
6. As we give our Attention without Neluctance to that 
which is not Glsgreesble, and that the Subjects in favour of 
which we are prepoſſeſſed, engage it of themſelves, it is 
viſible that in order to form our ſelves towards an Habit of 
Attention, it is of the utmoſt Impoctance to 4 em- 
died our Studies upon that which is moſt eaſy, moſt 
pleaſmg. | | I | 
7. Uns we have found ſome Reliſh in our Studies, and 
are become capable of a ſufficient Attention, then the Ma- 
thematicks are the moſt proper Studies to confirm and com- 
pleat it. For in the ical Part of them, if, through the 
leaſt Inadvertency, we make but one ſingle Miſtake, we 
Finne TIS | perceive 
— — — — — — — — 
(e) Omnia licet foris reſonent ; dum intus nihil tumultus fit, dum 
inter ſe non rixentur Cupiditas & Timor, dum Ayaritia Luxuriaque 
non diſſideant, nec altera alteram vexet. Nam quid prodeſt totius 
regionis ſilentium, fi affectus fremunt? . 
Omnia noctis erant, placida compoſta quiere. n 
Falſum eſt; nulla placida quies eſt: niſi ratio compoſuit z 
nox exhibet moleſtiam, not cells & ſolicitudines mutat. Nam dor- 
mientium quoque inſomnia tam turbulenta ſunt, quam dies. Ila 
tanquillitas vera eſt, in quam bona mens explicatur, Sen. EP. LVL. 
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perceive at the End of the Calculation, that we are miſtak 
but neither know how, nor where; ſo that we are obliged 
to begin all over again. To ſave therefore the Trouble of 
repeating the ſame Operation ſo often over again, we are 
forced to be upon our Guard againſt Miſtakes. We ſee that 
if we miſtake but in any one ſingle Place, it is ſufficient to 
deprive us of the Fruit of all the Pains we have taken ineyery 
Place beſides; and by this means we accuſtom our ſelves to 
_ - &-contional Ateentionz i 0 Hd indy 1 1 
As to Demonſtrations . we are obliged to comprehend 
them either entirely, or not at all. In Matters of Hiſtory, 
Morality, or in the Explication of a Phænomenon in Na. 
tural Philoſophy, we may comprehend in groſs the Thought 
of him who is inſtructing us, or whoſe Works we are read- 
ing: We may retain Part, without having any regard to the 
reſt. But here we muſt have all, or nothing; the leaſt Part 
omitted, leaves us in the Dark; and he that would ſpeak of 
Part, without comprehending the Whole, muſt ſpeak with- 
out knowing what he ſays, and will be very ſenſible himſelf 
that he does, not comprehend what he ſays. . 
TE Study of the Mathematicks does, beſides all this, 
occaſion one of the moſt happy Habits that can poſſib! 
take Root in the Mind of Man. It is that of /oving Truth, 
and of finding it worthy our Attention on the accomnt of 
its being Truth, | We-accuſtom our ſelves to love Know. 
ledge for its own ſake; we love to inſtruct our ſelves, even 
tho we know not what Fruit we ſhall reap from our In- 
ſtructions. Mathematicians are every Day charm'd with a 
thouſand and a thouſand Theorems, whoſe Value is, that 
they are undoubted Truths, which ariſe one from another, 
Is not this a Proof that Man is born for Truth, and that his 
eee Satisfaction conſiſts in Knowledge? Ihe I ruths of 
ivinity, Morality, and even of Natural Philoſophy, are 
more engaging; they have a very near Relation to our Pal- 
ſions, and very often to our Fortunes, Jo the ſacred Doc- 
trines, and in our Duties alſo, and Philoſophical Hypotheſes, 
we think we love Truth, when we love only our Prejudices; 
and very often we Study more to cheat our felyes with what 
is convenient, than to inform our ſelves of what is true. 
But 1 the Mathematicks, we learn to ſtudy with 
Attention, and without Prejudice. 
8. WHEN we read other Works with the ſame Applica- 
tion as thoſe that are Mathematical; when in an H ory, for 
Example, we have always preſent all the Intereſts and Cha- 
racters of the Perſons whoſe Words or Actions we 12 
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ing; when we have always before our Eyes the Situation 
and Plan of all the Towns and Countries whoſe Revolu- 
tions are deſcrib'd ; when in a Piece of Oratory, we forget 
no one Circumſtance, - but have a continual Regard to the 
Propriety of the Terms, the Order of the mon the 
Chain of Reaſonings, the Juſtneſs of the Thoughts, the 
Beauty of the Images, the Delicacy of the Turns, the Force 
of the Expreſſions, the Harmony of the Periods, and to 
whatever is ſaid, and is. capable of being underſtood ; we 
ſhall ſoon diſcover the Value of Attention by the inexpreſ- 
ſible Pleaſure we ſhall receive from it, on whatſoever Sub- 
ject we fix: It is never without Recompence, even upon 
the ſlighteſt and moſt inconſiderable Subjects. If we be at 
Table, or aſſiſting in a Conſort, the caſting our Eyes upon 
Pictures, Buildings, Gardens, or Landskips, upon all Occa-- 
ſions, Wandering and Careleſneſs will diminiſh our Plea 
ſure, and Attention will encreaſe it. 

9. Fo fear of falling back into Idleneſs, and giving 
room to the old Habits to be revived again, we ought to do 
nothing that has 2 relation to Study without Application. 
It happens every Day to People, who amuſe themſelves 
with reading of Hiſtories, which are Books that require the 
leaſt Attention of any, that they retain only here and there 
a Place, which they afterwards connect by ſome Snpplement 
of the Imagination, or elſe confound them with others which 
reſemble them in ſome Reſpect. But it is a great deal bet- 
ter to ſit (till, than to loſe in this manner in Amuſements 
the Fruit of our other Studies, which we hav@een purſuing 
with Application. The Pleaſure of reading without Ap- 
plication, is a dangerous Pleaſure; Uſeleſs Books we ought 
to lay afide; and to make all poſſible Advantage of thoſe, 
from which we may reap ſomè Fruit. If they treat well 
upon good Subjects, they deſerve our Attention, both for 
the Matter and Manner of their Performance. But if they 
contain only ſorry and miſtaken Accounts of their Subjects, 
which their Title-Page promiſes us a compleat Explanation 
of, the reading of them may vitiate our Taſte, by aceuſtoin- 


ing it to Confuſion and Obſcurity, unleſs We have Judg- 
th 


ment enough to diſcover their Defects, and find out 

Means to avoid them. „ n bi! 
III. Bur ſince the Attention cannot be ſup- of Re. 

ported always in the ſame Vigour, what Pre- ment. 


cautions muſt we take to avoid returning into 


the dangerous Habit of Inattention, by the Pleaſure we 


ſhall find in refreſhing our ſelves, and in ceaſing. from 
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Action after being fatigued? When the Attention is er- 
hauſted by means of the Spirits being exhauſted, we ought 
to ſeek to recruit them by Nouriſhment and Reſt ; but, if 
we have no Occaſion for either of theſe, we had much better 
do nothing at all, than to employ our ſelves careleſly about 
any Thing. For how little ſoever we have of natural AQj. 
vity, we thall never be pleas'd long with doing nothing, and 
conſequently need never fear contracting an Habit of it; 
Uneaſineſs, and a ſad Weariſomneſs, will rouze the moſſ 
Idle from Inaction. ; 
Ix is even certain, that an agreeable Employment contri. 
butes a great deal more to recruit our Spirits and Faculties, 
than a ſimple Repoſe; and it is upon this Account that human 
Nature itands in need of Recreation, and of ſome Amuſe- 
ments which require lefs Attention, and conſequently will 
mot fatigue it: But, if we wou'd reap the full Benefit of 
theſe, and expect that they ſhou'd divert and refreſh us for 
new Applications, we ought to give as much Attention to 
them, as is neceſſary to reliſh the entire Pleaſure of them. 
When therefore our Attention relaxes, not ſo much by the 
Exhauſtion of the Spirits, as by the Continuance of our Ap- 
plication, which makes it tedious by diminiſhing the Pleaſute 
-which'it gave at the Beginning; we may interrupt it, and 
give a little into the ſecret Inclination of the Heart for Va- 
riety. We may unbend our ſelves from Meditation b 
Reading; and a ſecond Reading upon ſome other Subjed 
will divert the Fatigue of the former, not by the Careleſneſs 
of our perfil ming it, but by the Variety of the Subject, 
which; beſides this, muſt alſo require a leſs Degree of Atten- 
tion. We have Walking, Muſick, Converſation, (4) and 
ſuch- like Diverſions, to amuſe, relax, and refreſh our Fa- 
culties; and provided it be not entirely exhauſted, the Atten- 
tention will be reviv'd much ſooner than it was weary'd, by 
being apply d ſucceſſively to ſuch Subjects as will require no 
more of it, than what we can give without Trouble. 
I AM not ſo ſuperſtitious to condemn Games in them- 
ſelves: I even acknowledge that they might be of Uſe to So- 
ciety. The important Services which Men do for one ano- 
ther, are not hat binds them ſo much together; for, be- 
ſides that the Inſtances of theſe are very rare, they are often 
uneaſy both to the Author, on account of their being * * 
| | ve, 


"(9) Indulpendum eft animo: dandumque fubinde otium, quad Ali- 
menti ac virium loco fit : & in Ambulationibus ris vagandum, ut 
.Ccelo libero & multo Spiritu augeat attollatque ſe Animus. Ser. de 
Trang. An. Cap. 15. | 
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lize, and to the Receiver, becauſe of their laying him under 
Obligations. But the Heart is 'eafily won by the frequent 
Returns of pleafing Amuſements. We at laſt contract a 
Friendſhip for thoſe who are aſſiſting in our Recreations; 
we cannot poſſibly avoid it, and when we are requeſted t o 
do them ſome Services that are even troubleſome, we are too 
much engaged in their Aequaintance to refuſe them. Not- 
withſtanding all this, 1 wou'd not recommend Games to 
Men of Learning as uſeful Amuſements, and proper to di- 
vert them. They produce this Effect only in thoſe that 
take a Pleaſure in them. But young People run @ very great 
Hazard in giving into them, and ing part of their 
Time upon them; becauſe for one that uſes them mode- 
rately, there is an hundted that abuſe them. However, if 
we have not got an Habit of them in our Youth, we ſhall 
hardly take a Fancy to them in an Age more advanced, and 
] 
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conſequently they will then neither relax nor divert us. 
THERE are ſome Games which the graver People take a 
ſort of Pride in, as Cheſ, Back Gammon, c. but wou'd 
think it a Diſgrace to them, to amuſe themſelves with Games 
more common and eaſy. But this Notion is the Effect of 
their Vanity, and of the Pleaſure they take in impoſing upon 
the ignorant Maltitade, ee. wh 
THERE are ſome People, whoſe Lives are ſo taken up 
ia certain Games, for their Skill, in which they very much 
value themſelves, that'if it were not for -theſe, they wou'd 
hardly make any uſe at all of their Thought and Attention: 
But Men of Letters would do much better to apply them- 
ſelves to ſome uſeful Compoſition or Study, than to a fa- 
tiguing Game. Nor can they eſteem as an Amuſement, that 
which tires, and puts them out of a Condition of making 
any farther Application till after an Intetvat-of Repoſe. Be- 
fides, they are but too fubject to contend for the Glory of 
the firſt Rank, and to be ambitious of -out-ſhining one ano- 
ther. This Inclination, to which they are every Moment 
expoſed, has but too much Influence over them; and they 
ought rather to Spee it inceſſantly, than to encoura * 
givin into Games, whete all the Fruit they reap for t 
rouble in learning them, is only the rejoieing at the Mor- 
tification and ene of their Fellows, and the Plea- 
ſure of finding themſelves molt skilful· 
IV. So far therefore ſhou'd we be from one 
reading upon any Subjects careleſly, under 4 32 Þ 
the Pretence of diverting our ſelves, that' we - in 
ought to begin all our Jrnaier, by examining the Impor- 
| hs - 
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tance of that Which is to be the Subject of them. If it 
de not worth our Pains, then we ought. to lay it aſſde; 
but if - we! find; it very well deſerves our Application, 
then we ougbt to give our ſelves entirely up to it, : by 
4erious and repeated Reflections both upon its own, proper 
Excellency, and upon the Advantages we, may make of it. 
Above all, we ought to take care that our Attention be con- 
tinu'd and maintain'd uniform from the Beginning to the 
End. For if by any e we miſtake in the Principles, 
the farther we purſue the Conſequences, the more we wan- 
der in Error; and it, after having well eſtabliſh'd the Prin- 
ciples, we ſuffer Our ſelves to be miſled by Precipitation 
into tome falſe; Conſequences, amongſt a great many true 
ones, this is alſo loſing the Fruit of all that we have before 
laid dowh with ſo much Care We ought therefore upon 
all Occaſions to remind our ſelves of the indiſpenſible Ne. 
ceſſity of Attention. In Practice, We hardly ever ſin, or 
commit a Fault, either againſt God or Man, but for want of 
Application. F or we know the general Rules; and in 
groſs, have a Deſite to pleaſe God, and be eſteem'd of Men. 
But we apply theſe Principles too precipitately, and by this 
Means we are not ſenſible that we deviate in particular Cir- 
cuinſtances, from the End we propoſed to our ſelves in ge- 
de i od e anole hind ned 3 
n Impertinence which takes up the greateſt Part of 
our Converſations, thoſe frequent and almoſt perpetual Ram- 
-blings from what is or (ought to be the Subject of them, and 
which very often oblige thoſe that are more rational, to cloſe 
.in with ſome Game, in order to avoid being drawn into 
nonſenſical Diſputes, where nothing will ever be underſtood; 
hence comes all this, but from the Want of Attention? 
Tpbe greateſt Part of Mankind remain Children all their 
Lives, and being equally aſhamed of being taught, and proud 
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of teaching, they, boldly advance Whatever happens to riſe 
uppermoſt in their narrow. Minds, 
AIX 7. heory alſo, there is no body but wou'd avoid Error, 
and conſequentliy ve fall into it onlj thro? Inadvertency. For 
fear, therefore, that the Lightneſs of any Subject ſhou'd give 
our Attention an Occaſion to relax, we, ought to conſider, 
that there is no Erxror ſo ſmall, bus by jes Fruifulhels and 
Connexion with others, may become fatal. We ſhou'd do 
well alſo to obſerve, that all we ſhall eſtabliſh will be no- 
thing but Miſtakes, and that the Conſequences will deviate 
- far from Truth, as they are connected with falſe Princi- 
-ples. No $0:meution, that the yery, Jame manner in he 
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we reaſon upon a Subject of ſmall Importance, where we 
fall into ſome ſmall Error, which, for want of our Atten+ 
tion, eſcapes our Correction, will alſo be follow'd in a 
Subject of greater Importance; and where we cannot com- 
mit a Miſtake without Danger. It is demanded, whether 
Taſte, Whiteneſs, Weight and Motion, Sc. o to be 


conſider'd as ſo many little diſtin&t Beings and ties, 


which are ſuperadded to corporeal Subſfance? or whe- 
ther they are only ſome certain Conditions and Manners of 
the Exiſtence of that Subſtance ? Whether the Qualities of 
any Body, be not the Body it ſelf under ſome certain Condi- 
tions, as the Roundneſs of a Ball of Wax, is the Wax it 
ſelf under a certain Diſpoſition? ''The Queſtion appears very 
ſubtile, and of pure Curioſity ; and yet, for want of its being 
formerly determin'd in the manner it has been lately; fince 
the Philoſophy of Deſcartes, it has given room to a Doc- 
trine, which wou'd otherwiſe have never been thought of, 
whoſe Conſequences are deplorable in —— 18 thoſe 
that might become Converts, and in giving great Advantages 
to the Enemies of our moſt Holy Religion. 
To run without Scruple the Riſque of being deceiv'd, by 
deciding without Attention upon a Subject, which ſeems not 
to be worth the Trouble of being examin'd with Application, 
ſhews a Narrowneſs of Genius. There is no Miſtake ſo 
inconſiderable in it ſelf, but may, by being ens from 
Conſequence to Conſequence, become the Principle of a 
great many more, and at laſt become fatal. The Maxim of 
Ariſtotle is applicable to this Purpoſe, Puerile eſt contemnere 
parva, unde deduci poſſunt 14. I ach 
THe Szorcks maintain'd the Jummum Bonnm to conſiſt in 
Virtue, and the Summum Malum in Vice. To regard this 
Sentiment in It ſelf, if it be an Error, it ftill tends to agg 
vate the Turpitude of Vice, and to ſet off the Beauty of Vir- 
tue. And this may perhaps be rather thought àn n 
Prepoſſeſſion, than a Miſtake of any bad Conſequence.” Bur 
from hence it will follow, that a Man truly virtuous is ſu- 
premely happy, and conſequently wants nothing, not even 
Immortality. The vicious Man, on the contrary, is ſu- 


premely miſerable, and by Conſequence is ſufficiently pu- 
niſh'd, there being no Torment to be compared with 


Miſery. After we have once drawn theſe. Conſequences, 
and have by Prepoſſeſſion receiv*d them for true, all the Ar- 
guments deduced from the Accidents, Misfortunes, and 
melancholy Condition of good Men in this Life, in order to 


eſtabliſh the Hopes of a better, — immediately to the 
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Ground : A future State, to make a Retribution, is by ng 
means neceſſary. The Virtuous is ſufficiently recompenſed, 
ſince he is ſupremely happy; and the Vicious ſufficiently py. 
niſh'd, ſince he is ſupremely miſerable. Hence the Stich, 
in order to defend Providence againſt the Objections of the 
Epicureans, inſtead of inſiſting upon a Life to come, when 
all Accounts were to be made up, which was a very natural 
and obvious Reply, were obliged to have Recourſe to Sub- 
tilities ſuitable to their grand Principle, the Brightneſs of 
which prevented their diſcovering their Error. 
| V. DivERS10ON is a particular Sort of 
Of Diverſion. Obſtacle to the Attention ; for all thoſe who 
T4 thro? Careleſneſs or Unſteadineſs negle& to 
be attentive, cannot be ſaid to be diverted from Attention, 
This is meant only of thoſe who are put off and diverted 
from attending to what is ſaid to them, whether it be out 
of a natural Stapidity, or by an Habit which comes very near 
it, and makes them incapable of thinking attentively, or whe- 
ther a continual Rambling has made it impoſſible for them to 
fix; or, laſtly, whether too great an Application to their own 
proper Thoughts, diverts them commonly from thoſe of 
Others, and hinders them from entring into what is ſaid to 
TERRE are ſome who may be ſaid not to think at all, 
or ſto think upon nothing. That is, there are tome whoſe 
Ideas are ſo looſe, and their Sentiments ſo weak and con- 
Fuſed, and who. do moreover ſo rarely reflect upon their 
Ideas and Sentiments, that they have not ſo much as a Me- 
mory ſufficient to ſpeak, what they have been thinking of, 
even the Moment they have thought it. They have a very 
thoughtful Look, and ſeem to be taken up in profound Re- 
flections; but, if you once ask them what they are thinking 
of, you ſurpriſe them. They ſeem to ſtart as ont of a Sleep, 
and as tho waked out of a Dream, whoſe Idea preſently va: 
Niſhes with their Sleep; for the Memory of nothing is pre- 
Terv'd, but of that which we think of with Reflection. 
..- WHEN young People are inclined to this Fault, if we 
wou'd prevent the Conſequences of it, we mult reaſun upon 
ſuch Subjects as are within their Reach, and are not diſagree- 
able to them, and upon which we find ſome Means to excite 
their Curioſity. They ſhou'd be obliged to repeat frequently 
theſe Reaſonings, and be confined from Solitude, from Fa- 
tigue, from Converſations upon Subjects too high for them, 
aud from all ſuch Companies where they cannot be free; 
and they ſhou'd be kept in Pleaſure, and in A —— 
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indulged in a perfect Liberty of Thought, for fear the Com- 


mands we lay upon them to regulate them, ſhou'd diſcou- 
rage them from thinking at all. When they make a Miſtake 
they ought to be ſhewn it with a great deal of Softneſs an 
Moderation; and with all poſſible Marks of Friendſhip, We 
ſnou'd not only not make uſe of Cenſure, nor Surlineſs, nor 
Raillery, but moreover their Faults ſnou'd be repreſented as 
Trifles; and what we ſubſtitute in the room of them, ſhou'd 
be propoſed not ſo much for a Correction, as for ſome- 
thing 5 little better. They ſhou'd be very ſeldom repri- 
manded. 

Tos E who appear diverted by the Effect of too great 
an Application to their own proper Thoughts, may correct 
this Fault, by ſtudying to moderate their Deſires, and to go- 
yern their Paſſions ; by not confining themſelves to the Con- 
yerſation of their Inferiors or Friends, but by — as 
much as poſſible the Company of their Superiors, before 
whom they will be obliged to appear with Submiſſion and 
Regard. I would adviſe them alſo to paſs every Hour 
to different Studies, in order to accuſtom themſelves to 
make room for ſucceeding Ideas, notwithſtanding the ſtrong 
Impreflion of the firſt, Laſtly, to correct themſelves more 
effectually from this Diverſion, whenever they fall into it, 
they ought to puniſh themſelves for it, and confine themſelves 
to read over a ſecond, — or fourth time, that which they 
have paſs'd over too carele — even oblige themſelves to 
get n thoſe Subjects from which they have been di- 
verted. 

A MULTITUDE of Buſineſs ſometimes occaſions a 
Diverſion in Minds otherwiſe the moſt capable of, and the 
beſt diſpoſed to Attention. For which Reaſon, we ought 
to take care to make it an indiſpenſible Duty to burden our 
ſelves with no more tian we can bear, and to regulate al- 
ways our Undertakings according to our Fagulties. Be- 
ſides this, we ought to form very clear and exact Schemes of 
all we have to do. All that we foreſee we ſhall have to 
tranſa&t for our Day's Work, we ſhou'd begin by Jaying 
out every Part in ahe manner we are to perform it. When 
we have executed part of a Scheme ſo well regulated, we 
ſhall never be diverted by any Uneafineſs fromthe ſucceeding 
Parts, being aſſured we ſhall diſcharge it very exactly, be- 
cauſe we are already perfectly well prepared for it, 

THERE are ſome who are diverted from . Auene 
ton to what we ſay to them, by the ſudden Riſe of ſome 
Ideas in their Minds, upap which they immediately. fix, for 
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fear they ſhould flip away unregarded. Bur this is an A 
of ar Faculties b — when the Mind is juſtly . 
we once come to know how to think regularly, the ſame 
Principles that have once given Riſe to any Idea in a proper 
Manner, will infallibly excite it again, whenever we ſhall 
think upon the ſame Subject with Attention. 
| VI. WHeN we have once diſcover'd the 
How to engage Means to make our ſelves attentive, we 
the Attentior. ſhall eaſily underſtand what is neceſſary to en. 
age the Attention of others. There muſt be 
Perſpicuity, for fear of diſcouraging and tiring the Attention; 
Brevity, to prevent Tediouſneſs and Impatience; and Order, 
to encourage the Memory: The Arguments ſhould be juſt and 
Folid to intereſt the Attention, the Turns lively and neu to 
to employ it with agreeable Sentiments. The Whole muſt be 
matural, becauſe Nature pleaſes, and Affectation diſguſts our 
Self- love. And it muſt be ſo contrived, that the Hearer may 
be made ſenſible of his own proper Genius, whillt he liſtens 
to that of the Orator ; and that he penetrates ſo much better 
into the Senſe and Beauty of the Ideas that are preſented to 
him, as he has himſelf the better 8 When the 
Hearer is entirely ſatisfied, we ought to conclude ; and, if we 
have yet ſomething left to ſay, we ſhould ſo order it, that 
what we have already ſaid may make him deſirous of hearing 
what we have reſoly'd to add farther. 6 
145 | VII. T ne fame Unſteadineſs which op- 
Of Diligence. - poſes the Attention, does alſo yet farther op- 
poſe Diligence, which is a continued Atten- 
tion, and is never interrupted any longer than is neceſſary to 
refreſh our Faculties, and reanimate our Vigour. Every 
Thing that engages our Attention, diſpoſes us to Diligence; 
we loſe the Fruit of our preceding Attention, if we negled 
to perſevere in it. A Labourer loſes his Pains, if he-does not 
continue them; and, in general, to reap the Fruit of any 
Work, it-is in vain to make an happy Beginning, unleſs we 
make the ſame Ending. (e) The Mind is too much limi- 
ted, and the Things to the Knowledge of which it ought to 
apply it ſelf are too numerous, and too much compounded, 
to ſuppoſe that they can be all comprehended in a little time. 
As we have a great deal to do, we ought to labour with 
Earneſtneſs, and perſevere in the Work. The ſooner we 
eee ee Hou vs — 
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(e) Perdet Agricola quod ſparſit, fi labores ſuos deſtituit in ſemine, 
” mults cura fata rad; „ nihil ad fructum perveni 
quod 9 æqualis cultura a primo ad extremum proſequitur. Sen, 
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acquire any Thing, the longer we enjoy it. If we do bat 
accuſtom our ſelves to it, we ſhall find no more Trouble in 
it; and even the Pleaſure of working will become one of the 
Fruits of the Work. (f) It is with Learning, as with 
Snow-Balls roll'd from the Top of an Hill, which gather 
and grow bigger every Turn they make. To enjoy the Be- 
nefit of the Pains we have been at, we mult perſevere in the 
Work, If we have begun with a View of ing, why 
ſhou'd we ſtop, when we have ſtill ſo many Things to learn? 
Tamdiu diſcendum, quamain neſctas. 

A MAN that wou'd uſe Diligence, muſt, 1. Set before 
his Eyes, on the one fide, the Examples of great Genius's, 
whoſe Idleneſs and Unſteadineſs have ſtopp'd their Advance- 
ment; and, on the other, thoſe of ſuch, as with moderate Ta- 
lents, and a great Aſſiduity, have not fail'd to arrive at very 
great Abilities. He ought to remember that Application 
exlarges the Underſtanding, and Idleneſs contracts it. We 
know not how to ſee any T hing beyond the little we have 
already acquired, after once we have _ indulged our 
ſelves in the Habit of making no farther Endeavours to ex- 
tend our Acquiſitions. The Hopes of a Victory contributes 
very much towards the gaining it; and in moſt Thi 
if we fail of Succeſs, it is for want of C e. (g) 

IDLENESS is an infallible Source of Vice. en the 
Love of Knowledge prevails in the Heart, the Way to it 
is never thought troubleſome: But when once we have 
little or no Love for it, we ſuffer our ſelves quietly to be 
led away by our Fancy, and wandring Ln, — 

f on 


(F) Perſevera ut cxpiſti, & m potes propera : quo diutius 
AE ks & compoſito poſſis. Frueris quidem etiam dum 
emendas, etiam dum, componis. Sen. Ep. IV. 

en nullum Tempus ſatis magnum eſt, etiamſi à pueritia, 
1 ongiſſimos humani ævi terminos vita protenditur. Sen. 
Ep. LXXII. 

(g) Imitetur illum, cui fine dubio ſumma vis dicendi conceditur, 
Athenienſem Demoſthenem, in quo tantum ſtudium fuiſſe, tantuſque 
Labor dicitur: ut primum impedimenta naturæ diligentia induſtria- 
que ſuperaret, cumque ita balbus eflet, ut ejus ipſius artis, cui ſtude · 
ret, primam literam non poſſet dicere, perfecit meditando, ut nemo 
planius eo locutus putaretur. Deinde, cum ſpiritus ejus eſſet angui- 
tior, tantum continenda anima in dicendo eſt aſſecutus, ut una con- 
tinuatione verborum (id quod ejus ſcripta declarant) binæ ei con- 
tentiones vocis & remiſſiones continerentur, qui etiam (ut memoriæ 

1 T3 proditum 
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abandon our ſelves to the Influence of our Senſes and 
Paſſions. | 

As Vanity is very conſiſtent with Idleneſs, when we 
cannot reſolve to take Pains our ſelves, we conceive a ſecret 
Diſguſt- againſt thoſe, who, by a ſuitable Application, ad- 
vance themſelves to ſuch Abilities as we cannot, in ſpite of 
our ſelves, forbear acknowledging even at a very great Diſ- 
tance. And when by the Credit of the Rank we are in 
we would ſupply thoſe Abilities which we have not, we ex- 

& all ſhould ſubmit to Authority, we ſubſtitute it in the 
Place of Reaſon, we trample upon thoſe that dare conſult 

_— and we favour only thoſe who ſhut their Eyes 
againſt it. 

We not only prevent a great Number of Vices by con- 
tracting an Habit of Diligence, and of Love for Applica- 
tion, but alſo ſecure our ſelves from the moſt intolerable 
Condition in the World, the Uneaſineſs and Diſquiet in 
which thoſe Men live, who neither know how to continue 
to be in Action, nor to be without it. (+) 

2. IT is good for young People to give an Account of 
their Labours and Advancement to their Superiors, or at 


16 
I —_ 


piritu pronunciare conſueſcebat, neque id conſiſtens in loco, fed in- 
ambulans, atque aſcenſu ingrediens arduo. Hiſce ego cohortationibus, 


Craſſe, ad Studium & ad Laborem incitandos Juvenes vehementer 
aſſentior. Cic. de Orat. Lib. I. | 


9 — eſt) conjectis in os calculis, ſummã voce verſus multos uno 


ciſſima invidia. Alit enim livorem infelix inertia; & omnes deſtrui 
cupiunt, ſe non t provehere : & ex hac deinde averſi 
bog wm lemme ſuorum deſperatione, obiraſcens for- 
tune animus, & de ſæculo querens, & in angulos ſe retrahens, & pœnæ 


i, pigetque, Sen. de Trang. An. Cap. 2. 
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leaſt to make Choice of ſome Friends, whom they may re- 


larly entertain with them. Without this we may eaſily 
forget our ſelves, and grow remiſs; but theſe frequent and 


ſtared Entertainments and Conferences renew our Diligence, 


which muſt produce the Subjects for them (i). | | 
. Ip we ſtand in any Awe of our Maker, if we love him, 

* conſider the Time, as well as the Faculties, which we. 
have receiv'd of him as Preſents and as Talents committed 
to our Truſt, of which we muſt give him an Account, we 
ſhall be ſure to examine our ſelves in his Preſence; and every 

Day, every Week, and every Month, we ſhall compare the 
Progreſs we have made, with what we have before made in 
the lame Space of Time. If we find that we have made as 

much as we ought, we ſhou'd enjoy the perfect Pleaſure of 
the Senſe we have of it: We ſhou'd ask our ſelves whether we 

had rather be ignorant of all that we have acquired; whe- 
ther we repent our ſelves of the Pains we have taken; whe-' 
ther we ſhou'd have found a greater Advantage, and been 

better pleas'd with following our Fancies. If, on the con- 

trary, we have made no Advances, we ought to compute 
what we might have done; we ought to ask our ſelves what 
we find left of all thoſe Amuſements which we have been 
taken up with. By obſerving theſe Precautions, ſometimes 
the Satisfaction of having diſcharged our Duty, will con- 
firm us in it; ſometimes the Confuſion of having torgot 
it, calls us back to it. 

THis Article does not only contain the Maxims of a' 
Chriſtian Philoſophy ; the Gentile Philoſophers thought 
after the ſame manner. They rank'd this Precept, Hausband 
your Time, TEMPORI PARCE, together with theſe, Kno 
your ſelf, Carry nothing too far, Submit to the- Divinity, 
and others of this Nature; which, in a few Words, compre- 
hend a very large Meaning, and which were referr d to God 
2s their Author. Upon this Foundation they are aftoniſh'd 
at the Extravagance of Men, who wow'd purchaſe 4 — 


. 3 
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(i) Aliquis vir bonus nobis eligendus eſt, ac ſemper ante oculos ha- 
bendus, ut fic tanquam illo ſpectante vivamus, & omnia tanquam illo 
vidente faciamus. O felicem illum, qui non adſpectus tantum, fed 
etiam cogitatus emendat! O felicem, qui ſic aliquam vereri po 
ut ad memoriam quoque ejus ſe companat, atque ordinet ! Qui fic 
aiquam vereri poteſt, citò erit verendus. Sen. Ep. IJ. 
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Part of their Goods, ſome Months of their Lives, and 
quietly loſe whole Years without making any. Advantage 
| of them: The greateſt Expence of all, is that of Time (J). 
K -. CAN it be call'd Living, to paſs our Lives in doing no- 
1 thing? Can we be ſaid to make the beſt Improvement of our 
1 Time, when we let it ſlip, without reaping any durable Fruit 
| from it, and without PIC any other Satisfactions than 
ſuch as paſs away together with it? (7) What is there, how 
little ſoever, that remains of a whole Week ſpent in Amuſe. 
ments? What is done by Day, is like what paſſes in the 
Mind by Night; all is equally vaniſh'd,astho? ithad been only 
a Dream. How many are there, who, if they be ask'd at the 
End of four and twenty Years, what they have done that de. 
ſerves to be eſteem'd, can hardly reckon up enough to make 
a good Week's Work? Tho? theſe People have been a long 
time upon upon the Earth, it is certain, however, that th 
have lived buta little while or if they have lived, it has been 
no better than a Life of Plants and Brutes. I eſteem thoſe 
in the Number of the Dead, who do not live like rational 
Men. But if we have acquired Knowledge, if we have 
diſcharged our Duty for ſome Days, theſe Days are not loſt; 
they ſeem to endure yet, and all the Satisfaction you re- 
ceiv'd as they paſt, does and will ſtill ſubſiſt (). Git 
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F | 
Clamat ecce maximus Vates, & velut divino furore inſtinctus ſa- 
3 
Oui ound  inquit quid 


| | 
ceſſas? Niſi occupas, fugit : cum oc- 


EXPT | 
finitam cogitationem, quod non optimam quamque ztatem, ſed diem 
dicit. Quid ſecurus, & in tanti-temporum fugs lentus, menſes tibi, 
& annos, & longam ſeriem, utcunque aviditate tuæ viſum eſt, ex- 

11 — & de hoc —4 iente. wa 

= » qum prima queque ma mortali 
miſeris, id eſt, occupatis: quorum ar adhuc animos ſenectus 

N ad quam imparati inermeſque veniunt. Sen. de Brev. Vita, 

. 9 | | 


1 determinat qui anti preſentbu z- 
3) Longa eft vita, fi plena eſt; impletur autem, cum animus fbi 


(nm 


bonum ſuum reddidir, & ad ſe poteſtatem fui tranſtulit, . 
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VIII. Ir we beſtow'd no more Time in 
taking Pains, than juſt that in which we find Means to make 
our ſelves diſpoſed, and, as it were, invited to aur H e, 
it by ſome ſecret Inclination, we ſhou'd very. 12 1 t 
rarely employ our ſelves, at leaſt in the Time — 
of our Youth; and we ſhou'd run the Hazard nn 
of contracting one of the moſt troubleſome Habits imagi- 
nable, that ot not being able to make any Application, but 
by Fits and Starts; an Habit which wou'd make a great 
many of our Days without any Fruit. However, it is 
certain, that if we do not apply our ſelves heartily, and with 
Pleaſure and Satisfaction, we ſhall never ſucceed in any 
Thing. We mult therefore find ſome Means to change our 
LIES into Inclination. In order to this, when we 
find our ſelves not in an Humour to engage in any Thing, 
we ought in the firſt place to reflect upon all the Reaſons ' 
which urge the undertaking it. If the Heart does not ſub- 
mit to theſe Reaſons, if its Inclinations will not conform, 
we ought to be aſhamed of its extravagant Humour. We 
| ought to conſider, that Men are Hſe in proportion as Rea- 
| ſon directs them, and Fools in proportion as they are go- 
| van'd by Humour: And that neither the one nor the 
of theſe Diſpokrions continues in the Weakneſs of its firſt 
. Condition and Beginning, but is always encreaſing and grow - 
. ing ſtronger and ſtronger. He who oppoſes Humour, pre- 


Tus 


bi a 


octoginta anni juvant, per inertiam exacti? Non vixit iſte, ſed in 
vita moratus eſt ; nec ſerò mortuus eſt, {ed diu. * re 
vixit. Intereſt, mortem ejus ex quo die numeres. At ille obiit vi- 
ridis: fed officia boni Civis, beu Amicl, boni Filii executus eſt : ig 
nulla parte ceſſavit; licet ejus tas imperfecta fit, vita perfecta eſt. 


mi Lucili, hoc agamus, ut quemadmodum pretioſa rerum, ſic vita 
noſtra non pateat multùm, ſed multum Actu ilam metia- 
„ mur, non tempore. Vis ſcire quid inter hunc interſit vegetum con- 
5 temptoremque fortunæ, functum omnibus vitæ humanæ i 
Zo atque in ſummum bonum ejus evectum, & illum cui multi anni 
tranſmiſſi ſunt ? Alter poſt mortem quoque eſt, alter ante mortem 
perüt. Laudemus itaque, & in numero felicium reponamus cum, 
cui quantulumcunque temporis contigit, bene collocatum eſt, Vidit 
enim veram Jucem, non fuit unus E multiss, & vivit, & vixit, & vi- 
gut, Sem, Ep. XCIII. 


„ 


Tux Confuſion we ſhall be under to depend thus upon a 
blind Humour, and ee our Reſolution to take 
Pains to reform and improve our ſelves, will encreaſe, if we 

do but remember that we are form'd after the Image, and in- 

tended for the Imitation of an infinitely wife God, who looks 
upon us and would affiſt us like a Father, if we did but ſe- 


riouſly apply to him. Would not his Preſence have as great 


an Inflaence over us, as that of a Great Man, to whom we 
never refuſe the moſt laborious Undertaking that he can ſet 
us about? Will the Conſideration of our Duty be of leſs 
Influence upon us than the Idea of a Recompence ? A con- 
fiderable Intereſt, will prevail with us, and ſurmount all 
the Obſtacles of our Humour; and what Intereſt is ſo great 
as that of being rational? | | | 12 
SADNESS puts a damp to the Activity of the Mind: 
We are never capable of undertaking any Thing, or at leaſt 
of ſucceeding in it, when we are in a gloomy Humour. But 
when we have met with ſome Loſs or Misfortune, will ſink- 
ing under it repair it? Will Sorrow and Diſpair make our 
Condition better > Why ſhould we add to the Evils which 
we already feel, thoſe which Inaction draws after it? And 
why ſhould we plunge our ſelves into mortifying Reflections, 
inſtead of diverting our ſelves with more agreeable —_— 
ments? Adverſity and Misfortune cannot hurt us, if we 
not aſſiſt them our ſelves: Let us turn our Thoughts upon 
the Subjects of Joy which we have, and we ſhall not be ſen- 
ſible of the Circumſtances which croſs them. f 
THERE are ſeveral other Means to rouze us out of 
Heavineſs, Obſtinacy, and Dullneſs. Solitude is of Aſſiſtance to 
ſome; it makes them look into themſelves, and gives them 
time to open their Eyes upon their true Intereſts. Exerciſe 
Will reſtore others to Tranquility, Joy, and Good Humour: 
With ſome, Maſicł will produce the the ſame Effect. Some- 
times we have occaſion for our Friends to converſe with 
upon the Subject, which we would, but know not how to 
undertake. In theſe Caſes it is only the Beginning that is 
'troubleſome ; we- ſhall eaſily go on after we are once got 
into the way: We ſoon diſcover the Unreaſonableneſs of 
our Obſtinacy, when once we are got ever ſo little out of 
it. A quarter of an Hour's Reading will bring thoſe who 
know how to read with Attention and Pleaſure, into a Re- 
liſh for Study and Contemplation, eſpecially if they make 
choice of ſuch Books as are moſt agreeable and proper to re- 
animate their Thirſt of Knowledge. | 
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IT is thus we ought to uſe all poſſible Skill to withſtand 
theſe ſecret Inclinations, which Reaſon condemns, and by 
little and little to get the better of them. If we ould at- 
tack them directly, it would be the way to feel the full 
Weight of them, and to ſink under it..(») Oppoſing them 
openly, is raiſing a weak Bank againſt a raging Torrent, 

e ought to ſteal away from them dextroutly, and with- 
draw our Attention from them by ſeeking other Objects to 
fix it on. Theſe blind and imperious Inclinations will ceaſe to 
diſturb us, when once we are accuſtomed not to obey them. 92 
It is more true of the Diſtempers of the Mind, than of thoſe 


of the Body, that the mildeſt Medicines are often times the 


moſt effectual; and that with a little Patience we obtain our 
End, which would be impoſſible to be done by too much 
Eagerneſs and Haſte. (p) 92 5 
E can never begin too early, nor uſe too much Precau- 
tion, to avoid liſtening to theſe ſeducing Influences, and 
giving way to theſe blind Inclinations. We can never form 
our ſelves too ſoon to a conſtant Habit of following only 
the Laws of Reaſon, which are the only ones that can re- 
medy theſe Diſorders that diſhonour a Life, otherwiſe the 
molt e 10 regular. Thoſe who live in Dependance 
upon others, have not time to follow their own proper Fan- 
cies, but are very ſoon accuſtom'd to Submiſſion. But the 
Great, who are continually beſet by thoſe that apply them- 
ſelves to ſtudy their Humour, in order to conform all their 
Diſcourſe to it, and in general their entire Behaviour, being 
ready either to perſiſt in, or to change their Sentiment, accor- 
ding as their Superior ſhall change or perſiſt in it; the Great, 
who are ſurrounded with other Men, as with ſo many Look- 
ing Glaſſes, which repreſent and reflect theit Likeneſs, and 
in all their various Poſtures, do (till conſtantly flatter them, 
and turn into extraordinary all they do and ſay; the Great, 
I ſay, ought to be particularly upon their Guard, and if they 
would keep themſelves rational, they muſt have Recourſe to 
themſelves for thoſe Helps which others refuſe them, under 
the flattering Pretence that they have no need of them. It is 
from the Habit they have contracted of depending upon their 
Humour, and of following its Varieties and Caprices, that 
we 


* 
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(9 Quædam non niſi decedta ſanantur. 

o) Deſinent ſi intermittendi conſuetudinem fecerimus. "M 
(p) Ut cerporum, ita & animorum molliter vitia tractanda ſunt. 
Szpe quod explicavit mora, pertinaci4 trahentis abruptum eſt. Sen. de 
en. Lis. VII. cap. 30. * 
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we ſee them ſo different from themſelves, that the ſhining 
arts of their Lives are counterpois'd by others which, like 
fo many Spots, take off the Luſtre of them; and that after 
having been greatly elevated by heroical Exploits, they pre- 
cipitate themſelves into ſhameful Meanneſſes, and ſometimes 
into enormous Faults ; which give occaſion to thoſe who 
love them nor, to aſcribe their Glory to Chance, or to the 
Aſſiſtance of others, and to impute to themſelves only all 
their Shame and Weakneſſes. None have more Intereſt in 
taking care to ſubmit to the Empire of Reafon, than thoſe 
who govern others: (4) It is in proportion as they ſubmit 
to this, that they are worthy to command, that they com- 
mand wiſely, and that their Commands and Orders tend to 
the publick Good. Nothing ſuits better withan high Station 
than a Greatneſs of Soul, and nothing diſhonours it more 
| MI A Md rk wakes epic 
IX. N who loves Application, and 
Fe ought % 11 the Advantages of it, does alſo neverthe- 


ks 26s leſs love Repole and Recreation, if it were 
ments, but to put him in a condition of continuing 


his Application with Succeſs: But the Plea- 
ſure he finds in refreſhing and amuſing himſelf, may become 
a great Obſtacle to his Diligence, by ſtealing away "part of 
the Time which he ſhould employ in Application. This In- 
convenience may be prevented, if we make it a Law anda 
Cuſtom to repoſe our ſelves no longer than we are w 
and to ſeek only to divert our ſelves when we find our Ima- 
ination exhauſted, and that we can think no more without 
ifficulty and Trouble. Repoſe is dangerous upon any other 
Occaſion: Nature accuſtoms it ſelf to it preſently ; weought 
to contract an Habit of avoiding it. There are a thouſand 
little Intervals in Life, which, put together, would make up a 
conſiderable Space of Time, and might advance us a great 
Way, if we were to make the beſt of them. The waiting 
for 2 late Dinner, the Expectation of a Viſit, the Negligence 
or Indiſpoſition of a Maſter who fails coming at his appoint- 
ed Hour, afford. Inſtances of theſe little Intervals, whoſe 
Shortneſs furniſhes Idleneſs with a plauſible Excuſe againſt 
an Application which ſeems to be of no Uſe. But it is very 
dangerous to accuſtom our ſelves to loſe our Time without 
Regret: (r) Young People do but too often count the How 
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they ſpend in Idleneſs, as ſo much clear Gains, without once 
thinking that they ought to reproach themſelves for it. In 
my Opinion, they 5 be employed very uſefully in miſcel- 
laneous Readings, which might be continued or interrupted 
as occaſion required: They might be alſo beſtow'd in learn- 
ing Words and Sentences by Heart. Books of Letters, miſcel- 
laneous Eſſays, and various Obſervations, are the moſt 

per of all in theſe Intervals. We might even run oyer com- 
pleat and connected Treatiſes in them, provided we have 
read and well underſtood them before ; for, without this, 
it would be dangerous, leaſt the Uneaſineſs of being in- 
terrupted in the middle of an A or Narration, or 
the Impatience we might be under to know the Conclu- 


k 
fon, might keep our Thoughts ffn fixing upon thoſe 
Things of more Importance, from Shieh were but 
now called away, and to which they muſt be again pre- 
ſently applied, and ſo might inſenſibly accuſtom us to In- 
attention. We ought to avoid every Thing which ma 
give Occaſion to this: But when we are obliged to break o 

a Subject which we are very fond of, it is extreamly difficult 
to divert our Thoughts from it all ar once: The Mind con- 
tinues engaged in it, even thoꝰ commanded another Way: 
Oftentimes that which we have quitted follows us, and bin- 
ders us from ſucceeding in that which we leave it for. We 
do every Thing ill, when we have too much to do, 

Tae Pleaſure of repoſing our ſelves is what we on 

to be upon our Guard againſt, for it will eafily lead to Idle- 
neſs. The Trouble there is in paſſing from one Employment 
to another, quite oppoſite to it, makes us favour Repoſe, 
and hate Action; but this muſt be conquer d. You are cal- 
led almoſt every Day into Company; you are taken up with. 
Buſineſs of your own, or of others; you are diverted with Vi- 
ſits, and if theſe return often, it is poſſible your Diligenceand, 
Eagerneſs for Study will by little and little abate. Youought 
therefore to lay down a Law to husband all the Moments. 
you can meet with between theſe Avocations; and if you 
can find but a Quarter of an Hour for your ſelf, and for Me- 
ditation, that Quarter of an Hour ought to be ſacred, 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Of the Memory. 


E Force of the Memory de- 
pends upon that of the Atten- 


3 tion. e very — remember 
what we have conſider'd with 
. Application, and as ſoon forget 
What we have haſtily run over. This alſo is one of the 
Fruits of Attention, and one of the moſt neceſſary too; for 
in vain do we endeavour to heap Knowledge upon Know- 
ledge, if the ſecond effaces the firſt ; in vain do we aim at 
acquiring it, if it immediately flips away, and is not to be 
retained.” Beſides this, we ſhall be able to explain a Diffi- 
culty, and to ſolve a complicated Queſtion ſo much the eaſier, 
as the Memory more readily furniſhes us with the Principles 
and Theorems upon which the Truth which we ſeek is eltab- 
liſhed. And we ſhall deliberate upon an Enterprize with fo 
much more Succeſs, as the Memory, making uſe of the 
pay to illuſtrate the future, preſents a greater Number of 
aſes, a greater Number of Advantages to weigh 7 the 
Diſadvantages, and of Expedients to balance the Obſtacles. 
| II. Is attributing to the Memory a great In- 
Whether the fluence over the Judgment, I am ſenſible I ap- 
Memory hurts pear to contradict an Opinion very generally 
the Tudgment. receiv'd, and, moreover, confirm'd by Expe- 
rience, That a very happy Memory, a ready 

Genius, and an exact Judgment, are very rarely found toge- 
ther, But this ariſes from the wrong Method of forming 
our Studies. Thoſe who find themſelves able and ready to 
make Diſcoveries of themſelves, being rich in their own 
Wealth, ſcorn to furniſh their Memory fromany other Fund; 
and they who have a quick Apprehenſion, and a perfect 00d 
Memory, being content to benefit by the Labours of others, 
ſpare themſelves the Pains and Trouble of ſeeking and ex- 
amining Things themſelves. By this means it happens, that 
they inconſiderately fall into Semiments oppoſite one to 
1 | another, 
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other, which puts them afterwards into Uncertainty and 
Confuſton. Tie Precipitation with which they read and ap- 
prehend, accuſtoms them alſo to take up with Words which 
they underſtand not, and afterwards to ſpeak without Un- 
derſtanding what they 4 be But they would avoid this In- 
convenience, if they itted of nothing without havin 
firlt examined, and diſtinctly underſtood it; if they purſu 
their Studies in Order; if they conſider'd that the 
is both of Credit and Service, when full of Truths, and 
not of Errors and Uncertainties ; and if they took Painsto 
enrich themſelves with Ideas, as well as with Words. | 

O the one Side, therefore, Men of great Penetration and 
Judgment ſometimes are deficient in Memory, Which is 
only for want of having cultivated it; for in ſhort, the ſame 
Vigour of the Attention which furniſhes the Mind with 
Penetration and Judgment, is at the ſame Time one of the 
principal Cauſes of improving the Memory. On the other 
fide, if we meet with ſome whoſe Memories are filled with 
a great Stock of Learning, and yet want a ſuitable Delicacy 
and Judgment, it is not becaule theſe excellent Qualities 
are inconſiſtent with a good Memory, but becauſe he who 
apprehends and remembers with Eaſe, contents himſelf. ge- 
nerally with apprehending and —— and neglects to 
pertecl his other Faculties by Exerciſe, to improve them 
ſo far as they are capable. | 

Bes1DEsS, when Men of great Parts complain of their 
Memories, there is ſometimes reaſon to doubt the Truth of 
it, and we ought not always to take their Words for it. 
Some of them indeed, whilſt they they complain of the waut 
of an Advantage, which they really have, do yet ſpeak what 
they think, becauſe their Ardour for Knowledge is ſo great, 
that however rich theic Memory may be, yet they immediate- 
ly cry out upon its Weakneſs, if the leaſt Thing eſcapes it ; 
and becauſe it does not contain every Thing they would have 
it, their Diſcontent makes them think they have no Memory 
at all, | 

THERE are ſome, however, who with leſs Sincerity, 
deſire to be thought to have bad Memories, that they may be 
ſuppoſed to have ſo much the better Genius. We have in- 
deed ſome reaſon to have a better Eſteem for thoſe who are 


Authors of their own Knowledge, than thoſe who borrow 


it from others; but it cannot but be look'd upon as a moſt 
unreaſonable Vanity in thoſe who would be thought to 
have meditated little, and to have read leſs, in order. that 
all they ſay may be look'd upon as the Fruit of ſo happy a 
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Genius as to need no Cultivation in the leaſt. Suppoſe 
that it really were as they would have it believ'd; the 
happier they are, the leſs they deſerve to be commended. Vet 
this is what they aim at; but what does it import? Their 
Vanity blinds them, and does nor allow them to look near 
enough upon Things, to make themſelves truly deſerve Ad- 
miration and Eſteem; it is enough if they can diſtinguih 
" themſelves from others, and have few Equals, whatever be 
the Cauſe of this Diſtiuction for which they ſo much applaud 
ehemſelves. | 
TAE Memary is a Faculty abſolutely neceſſary, but it is 
one of the molt imperfect in it ſelf,” and has moſt occaſion 
For Aſſiſtance. It is not only rich in borrow'd Wealth, but 
does alfo continually grow weaker and weaker, and is not 
to be preſerv d or improy'd without continual Art. It is loſt 
for want of Exerciſe, and wears out if it be not made good 
uſe of. Oftentimes we impoveriſh it in proportion as we 
endeavour to enrich it ; and the new additions we make to 
it, thruſt out what was there before. (a) 
tn III. Ir we would not loſe the Fruit of 
"Mea oo Our Studies, we ought firſt to read with At- 
Firengthenit. tention. We have y laid down the Ne- 
- £7.40 © cefflity of this Precaution. We ought ſecondly 
to read with Reflection. This is alſo a very neceſſary Condi- 
tion, but very much neglected. When we read an Hiſtory, 
for Example, we comprehend it clearly, nothing being more 
eaſy to comprehend.  'We think we ſhall ndt forget it, and 
yet the haſty reading of a hundred Leaves is no ſooner finiſh- 
ed, but we perceive half of them are already eſcaped. We 
ought therefore to reflect upon what we have read, to re- 
. peat it in our Minds, and to ſay to one's ſelf, I will remen- 
ber b. This Method and Reſolution will certainly be of 
very great Service. (5) Kut, I 
3. The Memory of what we have read, or thought of, 
will be ſtill leſs effaced, if we make it the Subject of Conver- - 
ſation with others. This Method has more than one Uſe, 
. and cannot be ſufficiently recommended. When young 
People have eſtabliſhed a Society amongſt themſelves to give 
n Account of their Studies, their Diligence is quicken'd, as 
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(a) In primis fragilis eſt memoria, & rerum turbæ non ſufficit ; 
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we have obſerv'd in the ge Chapter ; their Stile is 
improv'd, that being the Effect of Uſe and Exercife ; their 
Ideas are rectified; tor oftentimes we imagine we compre- 
hend a Thing, but when we come to talk upon it, the Con- 
fuſion we find our ſelves under, makes us ſenſible that we 
have not ſufficiently ſtudied it. Laſtly, The fame Ideas are 
repeated; and that which enter'd in at the Eyes, the Mind 
receives _ by the Ears; and this double Impreſſion always 
engraves Things deeper upon the wenn > e are never 
ſo well aſſured of our underſtanding any Thing, as when we 
are able to reach it ; and even in teaching it we apprehend it 
better than before. Homines dum — diſc unt, ſays Seneca. 

. W x ought to take care to connect what we havenew! 
Bake: with 2 knew already. We ſhall by this — 4 
confirm the Memory of former Acquiſitions; and theſt, in 
their Turn, will aſſiſt us in recollecting the new ones which 
have ſucceeded them. Thus we connect a ſecond Chapter 
to the firſt, a third to the ſecond, We run over again the en- 
tire Section, and then recolleQing/ all the Sections of the 
whole Work, we review it all ſueceſſively. And that we 
may not conſider all this Pains as a Loſs of Time, it is al- 
moſt the only Means not to loſe the leaſt Part of it, and to 

revent taking Pains to no purpoſe. I confeſs, that by this 
ethod, we ſhall not finiſh an hundred Pages in the time 
that we might without F have finiſhed a thouſand, but we 
retain theſe hundred entfrely ; whereas out of the thouſand 
there would ſcarce remain fifty. We therefore have made 
double the Progrels, if we Judge by the — acquired, 
rather than by the Number of Pages we have read, and by the 
Fruit we reap, from our Studies, rather than by the Number 
of Hours we beſtow upon them. 

5. WHEN we recolle& an Idea in our Memory, we ex- 
cite it a ſecond time. This ſecond Production is made v 
like the firſt, from which it differs only in its Readineſs, We 
ſhall therefore remember any Conſequence ſo much the more 
eaſily, as it is more cloſely connected with its Principle; 
for the more proper this Principle is to give Birth to it, the 
more proper is it alſo to revive the Memory of it. We 
ſhall farther alſo retain much better what we learn. from 
others, if we enter into their Ideas in the ſame Order in 
which they entred into them themſelves, and if, in order to 
benefit by their Diſcoveries, we follow the ſame Method 
they did in making them. For by ſtudy ing in this —— 
each Truth will not only of it {elf lead to the Diſcovery 
others, but will alſo help to make it ſelf remembred. By this 
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means we ſhall form our Judgments, and confirm our Me. 
. mories. bh 

Bur before we give our ſelves the Trouble of remem- 
bring what we have read, we ought to be well aſſured of 
its being worth the while, and that it is rational, and well 
% proved. When we neglect this Precaution, we run the 
azard of charging our Memories with ſo many Nothings, 
or Words void of Senſe, and, farther, of incumbring it with 
Errors much worſe than Ignorance. But if we ſhouldeyen 
be ſo happy as to meet only with Truths, yet if we negle& 
the Examination of them, we may heap up a great Number, 
without knowing one of them; for to ſpeak truly, we kno 
nothing but what is demonſtrated to us, and what we have 
made our own by ſearching and examining it (c). If we 
have not a great Care in ranging what we learn in the moſt 
exact Order, we accuſtom our ſelves to Confuſion ; and by 
contracting an Habit of it, become at laſt incapable of ſtating 
Queſtions rightly, in order to diſcover their. true Principles 
and to proceed from Conſequence to Conſequence, and 
from Knowledge to Knowledge, to the Concluſion which 
we propole to eſtabliſh. Thoſe who have ſtudied without 
Method, always reaſon confuſedly. Heaping up a Medley 
of Knowledge without Order, weakens our Keaſon, and 

contributes only to make the Mind fruitful in Abſurdities. 
_ Is our Love of Knowledge were greater; if we had 
Learning more at Heart; if we took a greater Pleaſure in 
Application; if we were careful to make a greater Uſe of 
5 1 | our 
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= (ee) Turpe eſt enim ſeni aut proſpicienti ſenectutem ex commen- 
1 Fan 05 e. Hoc Zeno dixit es ? Hoc Cleanthes: Tu quid? 
1 Quouſque ſub alio moveris? Et impera, & dic, quod memoriæ tradatur: 
. aliquid & de tuo profer. Omnes itaque iſtos nunquam auctores, 
* ſemper interpretes, ſub aliens umbrà latentes nihil habere exiſtimo 
> generoſi, nunquam auſos aliquando facere, quod diu didicerant. Me- 
moriam in alienis exercuerunt. Aliud auten: eſt, meminiſſe: aliud, 
ſcire. Meminiſſe, eſt rem commiſſam memoriæ cuſtodire. At con- 
tra ſcire, eſt & ſua facere quæque, nec ab exemplari pendere, & to- 
ties ad magi reſpicere. Hoc dixit Zeno, hoc Cleanthes. Ali- 
id interſit inter ce, & librum. 8 diſces? Jam & præcipe. 
id eſt, quare audiam, quod dicere poſſum ? Multum, inquit, viva 
vox facit; non quidem hæc, quz alienis verbis commodatur, & actu- 
arii vice fungitur. Adjice nunc, quod iſti qui nunquam tutebæ ſux 
fiunt, primùm in ea re ſequuntur priores, in qua nemo non à priore 
deſcivit: deinde in ea re ſequuntur, quæ adhuc quæritur; © cp. 

autem invenietur, fi content fuerimus inventis. Prætereà qui 

{equitur, nihil invenit, imò nec quarit, Sen. Ep. XXXIII. 
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our judgment than of our Memory, or at leaſt to enrich 
this laſt Faculty with new Supplies of wn the inſtead 
of being content with having made a moderate Collection 
once for all: Laſtly, if we did but reflect every Day upon 
what we ſay and do, and upon the reſpective Reaſons we 
have for ſo doing, we ſhould avoid one of the: moſt com- 
mon Faults, and not weary others with a 5 — of Sto- 
ries an hundred Times over, which pleaſe the Leller as mach, 
as they torment thoſe that are condemned to be the Hearers. 
Theſe perpetual Repeaters of the ſame Things, muſt either 
have contracted a ſtrange Habit of looking upon themſelves 
as Oracles, or of ſpeaking without Attention, and having 
no other View beſides amuſing themſelves, without being in 
any vo for other People, or for the Uneaſineſs they give 
them (4). | 3% ö 
IV. Ir is good to minute down the Heads = ; 

of what we — and it is very neceſſary to Th Nod sf 
make at leaſt Abridgments of what we have n 1 

diſcovered our ſelves amidſt our Studies, | 
without which they will ſoon be forgotten; but we ought 
to take particular Care to examine them well, and to/ con- 
ceive them clearly before we fit down to write. 1 
W oftentimes happen to overcharge our ſelves with too 
eat a Number of Collections. For a Multitude produces 
Zonfuſion, unleſs prevented by ExaQtneſs of Order. It 
would therefore be very ſerviceable, in my Opinion, when- 
ever we would make our ſelves Maſters of any Science, to 
make choice of ſome Author, who has treated of all the 
Parts of it in the moſt ſimple and natural Method, and to 
a moderate Extent. Weought immediately to read him thro? 
with Circumſpection, and not to let the leaſt Paſſage flip with- 
out Examination. We ought carefully to diſtinguiſh what 
we meet with that is evident and clear, from what is obſcure 
and uncertain. After having made this Work very familiar, 
when we read others upon the ſame. Subject, we need not 
{top at the ſame Thoughts we have before ſufficiently entred 
Unto ERIE at BU) into, 
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Repetition is every where troubleſome, even in Homer him- 
* ſelf : But it is intolerable in ſuperficjal and tranſient Subjects. I 
am diſguſted with frequent Inculcation, even in uſeful Things, as 
« in Seneca. Nor do I like the Cyſtom of his Stoical School, to re- 
« peat upon each Head the Principles and Peſtulata at large, which 
« ſerve them all in al; and always to urge over again the Argu- 
* ments and R that are common and univerſal, Mont. 
Book III. Ch. 9. | 
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into, nor at the Proofs we have already weigh'd' with Care 
in our former Reading; we have only occaſion to examine 
the new Arguments, and the new Hypotheles, as they preſent; 
and after having examined and abridged all that we find new, 
to make ſo many Notes of them, where with to enrich the 
former Syſtem, Laſtly, We ought to read from time to 
time all theſe Additions, in order to make one entire B 
of them in our Memories; which will not be difficult, be- 
cauſe of their being ranged in an Order, which has been 
made long ſince very familiar to us, and by which our new 
Acquiſitions have been continually connected with the old. 
Upon every Part of Learning, we ſhall have ſo man 
diſtin& Syſtems. I do not by this Term underſtand a Wor 
ſo compleat, that you cannot overturn any one Part of it 
without diſtroying the Whole, and which, by a fmall Num. 
ber of Principles, gives a perfect Light to all Queſtions that 
relate to it, and ſolves all Difficulties which may be oppo- 
Ted to it. We endeayour at ſuch Syſtems as theſe; we ap- 
proach them by — — but we muſt not raſhly conclude 
that we have brought them to this Perfection. In the mean 
time we may make uſe of a Work, which at leaſt mentions 
with tolerable Exactneſs all the Subjects that belong to an 
Scienee, and ranges them in an Order eaſy to be — 
by — Repetitions, by aſſigning different Places to 
different Things, and by paſſing gradually from the moſt 
ſimple to the moſt compounded, from 
moſt difficult. 
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CHAP. I. 


Of the different Objects of our Ideas, as thoſe 
Objects are conſider d in themſelves. ] 


UR Ideas muſt needs vary according 
to the Difference of thoſe | 
Things we deſire to know; Subſtances and 
and our Miſtakes ariſe only Modes. | 
from applying ſome Ideas | 
——SY to ſeveral Obje&s, which they do not be- 
long to. Logic muſt therefore enable us to LE or 
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Ideas agreeable to their Objects. Some Maxims may be 
of uſe to that End. | 
WukEN I conſider a Piece of Wax, I ſee it is a real 
Thing; and I perceive likewiſe that its gare (its Round- 
neſs, for inſtance) is ſomething rea; but I find a very 

great Difference between thoſe two Realities. The War 

its own 2 a 7 Exiſtence, which is abt the 
ſame with the Exiſtence of the Bodies that ſurround it; tis 
the Exiſtence of that Wax, and zot of any. other Thing what- 
ſoever. 'T he ſame cannot be ſaid of its Rawndneſ7 ; for 
does not exi ſeperately from the Wax: That Roundneſs is 
Wax it ſelf terminated after a certain Manner; *tis the 
State of the Wax: And the State of a Thing is the Thing it 
ſelf, exiſting after a certain Manner. | 
E learn from thence to diſtinguiſh two Ideas, which 
ariſe from two Sorts of Beings; Thoſe that have their own 
Exiſtence, a ſeparate Exiſtence, are call'd Subſtances; and we 
call Modes thoſe Realities, which have not a ſeparate Exiſ- 
rence, and the Exiſtence whereof is the fame with the Exif-- 
tence of the Reality, of which they are Modes. 

EAacn Subſtance is in a certain State, and conſequently 
has its own. Modes, and exiſts after a certain Manner: De- 
{troy a Subſtance, all its Modes will vaniſh away; for, they 
have no Exiſtence of their own. .. As ſoon as a I hing ceaſes 
to exiſt, none of its States remain, fince they were that 
Thing it ſelf. But the Deſtruction of a Mode does not im- 
ply the Deſtruction of the Subſtance, ſince the Subſtance has 
an Exiſtence of its own, Which is not the Exiſtence of the 
Mode. Though there happens a Change in the Subſtance, 
yet it preſerves its own.Exiſtence, it ſubſiſts till, and always 
remains a Subſtance. If the Wax be annihilated, its Fi- 

ures and Colours are alſo annihilated ; but, if you alter its 

igure never ſo much; if you alter its Colours, it will al- 
ways be Wax, or always extended. 5 
_Troven the Ideas of \Szbſtance and Mode be fimple 
Ideas, yet I dwell upon their Explication, I enlarge 75 
it; and in order to raiſe thoſe Ideas, I uſe ſynonymous Ex- 
preſſions and manyPhraſes, which ſignify the ſame Thing. 
Such Repetitions are not always uſeleſs, and ought not to 
be look'd upon as a vain Tautology, when they happen to 
be neceſſary, in order to keep the Mind attentive to the ſame 
Subject. This is particularly of uſe with reſpect to ſimple 
Ideas, and to make them clearly underſtood ; for, becauſe 
5 are inis; they are generally neglected, and ſlightly, 


d over; and what does nor belong to thoſe Ideas, is fre- 
g | quently 
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quently added to them; ſo that they are conceived either too 
weakly, or too confuſedly, and ſometimes both Ways to- 

ther. | 2 1 
51 HAvE not uſed the Definition of the Schools, That 
a Subſtance is what ſubſiſts by it ſelf. This Definition is 
equiyocal ; for 20 ſubſiſt by it ſelf, is either to have a. ſepa- 
rate Exiſtence, which is the ſame with what L have juſt now 
ſaid, or to eit N and to owe its Exiſtence to no 
other Thing; which is falſe as to all created Subſtances, and 
occaſions metaphyſical Queſtions about the Independency 
of Creatures, roo much perplex'd to make the Underſtand- 
ing of one of the ſimpleſt Notions depend upon them. 

I. WHAT we call Mode, has been alſo 2 = VP 
ſtiled Accident; bur that Word does not ap- e of 
pear to me proper. It gives occafion to fancy ent. oct: 
that Accidents befall a Subſtance, and tend W 
towards it. And indeed they have been repreſented in the 
Schools, as certain Realities different from the Subſtance; 
but at the ſame time ſo imperfect, and wanting ſo much 
Reality, that in order to ſubſiſt they muſt have ſome Help, 
and be ſupported by a Subject which receives them. But 
ſuch Words afford no clear Idea. Whatever has an Exii- 
tence of its own, is for that very Reaſon determined to ſub- 
fit; and though a Being be united to other Beings, yet each 
of the Parts, thus united, has an Exiſtence of its own, a 
ſeparate Exiſtence, and conſequently ſeparate from the Exiſ- 
tence of its neighbouring Parts. To talk of a Reality ſo 
weak, that it will be annihilated, unleſs it be ſupported by a 
Subject, is to —— unintelligibly. Thoſe Words are me- 
taphorical, and ſignify that a Reality, which has an Exiſ- 
tence of its own, will be annihilated, unleſs it be joined 
to another: Which is plainly falſe; for, fince it is a Reality, 
it is already determined to continue in its Exiſtence. 

Tuis Suppoſition, That there are Beings of ſuch a weak 
Reality, that they will come to nothing, unleſs they be pre- 
ſerved by ſome other Beings; this Suppoſition, I ſay, is only 
1 upon Prejudices, and the Habit of judging of the 

eality of Things from the Report of our Senſes. What 
eſcapes our Eyes, is accounted to be nothing, and no longer 
reckon'd among Beings by thoſe whoſe Underſtanding 
reaches no farther than their Eyes; but we ought to be un- 
deceived by Reaſon. If a very thin Surface, a very ſmall 
Skin, does not meet a Body upon which it may reſt, it will 
indeed vaniſh away ; but its Parts will be ſeparated without 
being annihilated. - - apts | | 
| * 4 - = 
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Tux wrong Notion of Subſtance, and its Accidents, as 
two Sorts of Entities really diſtin&, gave occaſion to this 

impertinent Queſtion : Whether Matter acts by its Acci- 

dents? or whether Accidents act by Matter? What a vaſt 

=_ 155 wrangling did ſuch an unintelligible Queſtion 
fford? | , : 

Wr can have no Notion of a Subſtance, but in ſome 
State; and in whatever State we conceive it to be, its Idea, 
25 a Subſtance, remains the ſame. WY 

SE #227 III. A Mope being nothing elſe but the | 
The Character: Subſtance it ſelf (of which it is a Mode) in a 
of Modes. certain State, and having no other Exiſtence, 

as ſoon as I ſuppoſe the Subſtance to be de- 
ſtroy'd, I cannot preſerve the Idea of the Mode. Can I, for 
inſtance, deny Extenſion, and yet conceive that Figure or 
Motion remain ? Beſides, a Mode being only the Subſtance 
in a certain State, the Idea of the Subſtance makes the Idea 
of the Mode clearer and more compleat. When I think of 
a particular Body, a Piece of Lead, for inſtance, ſquare, and 
in Motion, I have clearer and more compleat Ideas, than if 
I ſpoke of Motion and Figure in general. | 
 Fnrose Principles are, evident, and teach us that the 
Soul is a Subſtance diſtin& from the Body,, ſince Thought is 
not a Mode of Extenſion and material Subſtance; for 
though I ſhould doubt of the Exiſtence of all Bodies, and 
even deny it, yet the Ideas of my Thought, and of my ſeve- 
ral Wan of 'hinking, would never be the leſs clear. The 
Idea of Matter, far from making them. clearer, makes them 
obſcure. A thinking Body is, a Chimera : A Figure and a 
Motion, that perceives, is an Extrav ance ; and I never 
conceive Thought better, than'when I Jon t think of Mat- 
ter. Since we admit of Extenſion without Thought, why 
ſhould we not admit of Thought without Extenſion ? The 
Idea of the one is not the Idea of the other: They have no- 
thing common, and do not clear one another, 

WHAT ſhould we think of the Extravagance of a Man, 
who ſhould believe that a Stone can learn Arithmetick ? It 
is no more in my Power to combine together the Ideas of 
Thought and Extenſion in general, than to imagine the 
Knowledge of Arithmetick in a Stone. The Ideas of a 
Stone and Arithmetick, the Ideas of Extenſion and Thought, 
do equally exclude one another. 

 EvERy Quality, which does not reſide in the Parts of a 
certain Subſtance, which is not one of their Manners of Being, 


or does not reſult from their Union, belongs to another 
Subſtance. OY RE, NEITHER 
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NEITHER can Motion be a Thought, no more than 
Blue and Red can be a ſharp and ſweet Savour. Ideas quite 
different have quite different Objects. We cannot think 
otherwiſe. 

IV. Taz Diviſion of Subſtances into Divifon of Sub- 
Thinking and extended Subſtances, is grounded ances. 
upon the foregoing Obſervations. Subſtagce | 
is alſo divided into Finite and Infinite. We eaſily conceive a 
finite Being; but it is more difficult to think of an infinite - 
one. | 

By a finite Being we-mean a limited Being, and a Being' 
which has only a certain Degree of Reality: But when we 
ſpeak of an — Being, we think firſt of the Reality. It 
is a poſitive Idea: We underſtand very well what that Word 
ſignifies ; and then we forbear aſſigning any Limits to that 
Reality. This latter Act is a negative one; ſo that the Idea 
of r the Idea of Reality, and even the Idea of the 
abſolute Being, that is, the Idea of the Being, to which we 
forbear joining the Idea of any Limits. | 

TraAT Idea is very different from the general Idea of 
Being, which agrees equally to all Creatures, and is indiffe- 
rently apply'd to each Being in — in the ſame man- 
ner as the general Idea of a Triangle is apply'd to each 
Triangle. But the Idea of the unlimited Being, the Idea of 
* and abſolute Reality, is determined in its Application, 
and can only belong to one Being. When I ſappoſe an unli- 
mited Being, I ſuppoſe a Being of which I can deny no 
Reality without contradicting my ſelf; for, when I have 
ſaid that this Being is Reality it ſelf, did-I conceive a Reality 
which does not belong to it, 1 ſhould deny that Reality it 
ſelf is all the Reality; and after having ſuppoſed that it is 
1 I ſhould confine it, by ſaying it has not the Reality 

eny. | 255 

No one can ſay it implies Contradiction, that there ſhould 
not be many Intinites. An infinite Being may certainly exiſt 
alone; —. therefore if there were many Infinites, they 
would be contingent Beings, and conſequently they would 
not neceſſarily exiſt ; they would not be infinitely perfect; and 
whatever may exiſt, or not exiſt, if it exiſts, is an Effect of 
ſome Cauſe, which has determined its Exiſtence rather than 
its Nonexiſtence. | | | 

I EXCLUDE from the perfect Being imperfect Realities, 
Realities neceſſarily attended with Nonreality, ſuch as Mat- 
ter, which is not ſelf-conſcious, which breaks, which re- 
ccives a thouſand Impreſſions, which is ſubje&ed — the 

gs 


Beings that ſurround it, and depends upon a thouſand exter- 
—— 2 The perfect Being is ſo much a Reality, that 
no Defe& or Nonreality can be aſcribed to it in any Senſe 
whatſoever; but I excludeno perfect Reality from it. Where- 
fore, it is a Contradiction to ſuppoſe two Brings abſolutely 

rfect, one of which ſhould poſſeſs nothing, but what 
is likewiſe to be tgundin the other; for if the Reality of 
the one was not without the —_— of the other, they 
would be but one Being. If each of them had a ſeparate 
Reality, but like that of the other, thoſe Realities would not 
be unlimited. We conceive them to be great, and call them 
infinite, (which is quickly ſaid;) but if we mind it, we 
ſhall fee we contradict our ſelves. Whoever ſays Infinite, 


forms an Idea of Being, and forbears denying of it not only 


ſome Reality, but abſolutely any perfect Reality; and yet, 
in this Caſe, becauſe the firſt Being would not be the ſecond, 
it muſt be ſaid that the Reality of the firſt is not the Reality 
of the ſecond. The firſt would be conſcious of his own 


Knowledge; but he would not be conſcious of the Know- 


ledge of the other; and the more Reality there would be in 
the one, the more Reality. would be deny'd of the other, 
The Infinite does not include all that is imperfect with all 
that is perfect; but it comprehends all that is perfect; and 
out of it there is no Perfection to be found. - 


V. BuLx, Figure, Reſt, Motion, and Situ- 


Diviſion. of ation, are Modes of Matter; we have clear 
Modes. Ideas of them. The Soul either perceives only, 
or beſides acqureſces and willeth : Its Perc 
tions are either Senſationc, or Ideas. When it acquieſces in 
the Compariſon of its Ideas, it judges : When it acquieſces 
in the Compariſon of its Judgments, it reaſons: When it i 
willing to acquire ſome Good, it has [zclinations or Paſſions 
according to the Vehemency of its Will. | 
Enn VI. PaiLosoPHERs are at a Loſs to know 
5s what an Idea is; Several Hypotheſes have been 
a” formed upon that Subje&; and the Defenders 
of each of them do mutually overthrow the. Defenders of 
the others, without laying down their own Opinion. Per- 
haps they are all in the ſame Error : They ſuppoſe an Idea 
to be a certain internal Object, different from Thought, and 
to the Contemplation of which the Thought does immediate- 
ly apply it ſelf. Do they not judge of the Underſtanding, 


as they judge of the Senſes, and fancy that becauſe, when 
different 


we ſee, there is always an Obje& of our Sight, which is 
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different from the Perception, whereby it is repreſented and 
known to us, in the ſame manner, the Underſtanding has 
its Eyes and its Objects? Whereas it is more natural to con- 
ceive that Thoughts proceed one from another ; that our 
Thought varies and goes ſucceſſively through ſeveral States; 
and that according to the Variety of its States and Manners 
of being or thinking, (for, with reſpe& to Thought, to think 
and to be are the ſame Thing, ) ir attains to the Knowledge 
ſometimes of one Thing, and ſometimes of another. It is 
Self-conſcious, it is its own immediate Object; and by that 
Self- conſciouſneſs it repreſents to it ſelf at the ſame time 
Things different from it ſelf. | 

Trough we ſhould ſuppoſe internal Objects in the Un- 
derſtanding, and I know not what ſpiritual Pictures called 
Ideas, of à Tree, for inſtance, or a Circle, &c. yet, 1. 
That Picture muſt raiſe a Thought; and then, 2. That 
Thought would be ſelf-conſcious, and thereby it would be 
its immediate Object. 3. By that Self-conſciouſneſs it would 
know what it thinks'of ; it would know that pretended in- 
ternal Picture, or Idea of the Tree; and, laſtly, with the 
ny, of that intelligible Tree,” it would know the material 

ree. 

Bur why ſo many Dircuits? Is it not more natural, as 
well as ſhorter, to conceive that the Thought is ſelf-conſci- 
ons, and that by ſuch a Conſciouſneſs of its Way of think- 
ng, n learns to know what a Tree is, and fo with other 

bjects d | 

VII. IT remains to ſhew how Thoughts a 
ariſe one from another; but ſuch a Diſcuſſion - © 
does not belong to Logic, and T have treated p 
that Subject elſewhere *. I ſhall only add, In 4 pablick 
That, according to this Suppoſition, the fa- Theft. | 
mous Controverſy about mate Ideas will be 
more eaſily determined. We are not born with a great many 
Thoughts; for we never have but one Thought at once; 
ſometimes indeed more ſimple, and ſometimes more com- 
pounded : And it is very likely, that in our firſt Age we did 
not proceed very quickly from one Thought to another ; 
that our Thoughts were not much compounded, and ran 
moſt of them upon Senſations ; and that they hardly were 
any thing elſe. But I am alſo of Opinion, it might be de- 
monſtrated that Men are born with a Diſpoſition to form re- 
lar Thoughts, and to repreſent to themſelves the ſame 
15 in the ſame manner; and that all the Variety to be 
obſerved in them, in this reſpect, proceeds from a greater or 
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leſſer Vivacity and Attention, and moſt Times from Educa. 
tion, which excites or blunts the natural Diſpoſitions. We 
are born, for inſtance, with a Diſpoſition to be ſelf - conſci- 
ous, and to know ſomething; to take Delight in that Con- 
ſciouſneſs and Knowledge; to deſire the Continuation and 
Increaſe of that Pleaſure; and conſequently to deſire more 
delightful Sentiments, and a more extenſive Knowledge. 
We have a Diſpoſition to proceed from thence to the Idea 
of an Intelligence that knows every Thing: It is equally 
natural to riſe by the ſame Means to the Idea of an Intelli- 
gence, which is omnipotent, andinfinitely happy, in a word, 
to the Idea of the perfect Being. Some attain to it ſooner 
and others later, according as they are more or leſs uſed to 
reflect, or more or leſs fond of corporeal Senſations ; and 
that Idea is more or leſs pure and free from Error, or more 
or leſs obſcured by Mixtures, according to the Prejudices 


of Education. | 

5 7 VIII. I xxow no-Subſtance ſo ſimple as to 
Attributes, include but one Reality. A Collection of 

many Realities is looke * as One Thing, 

and goes only by one Name. Bulk, Figure, Mobility, 
Length, Breadth, Depth, c. are Realities, the Collection 
whereof is called Body, and they are called Attributes: An 
Expreſſion, which 5s vt convenient; for it ſeems to intimate 
that there is a Subject to which thoſe Attributes belong, in 
which they reſide, and which is different from them all. 
What is attributed to the Body, if we are willing to ſpeak 
exactly, ought to be different from the Body to whichit is at- 
tributed. Hence it is that Men have imagined a corporeal 
Subſtance, whereof all the Things juſt now mentioned, and 
Extenſion it ſelf, are Attributes ; and for the ſame Reaſon 
they ſuppoſe a Subſtance ſtill unknown, to which they aſcribe 
Thinking, which they conceive to be different from it. 

Bur herein they ſeem to be no leſs miſtaken, than if, 
after having called the Soul and the Body the Attributes of 
Man, and three Lines, and the Space included by them, the 
Attributes of the Triangle, they ſhould enquire which is the 
common $ulyed that receives the two Attributes of the Soul 
and Body, and which is that Figare different from the Space 
and the three Lines that include it, and whereof that Space 
and thoſe Lines are Attributes. 1 

AMONG the many Realities of which a Thing is compoſ 


Eſſeuce. Thoſe that are inſeparably united to it, are called 


that Which is the Baſe and Ground of all the others, is call 
eſſential Properties, or only Properties ; and thoſe that are 


ſometimes 
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ſometimes in it, and ſometimes out of 1788 by the Name 
of accidental Properties, or Accident. To be included by 
three Lines is the Eſſence of the Triangle; and the Union 
of the Soul and Body conſtitutes the Eſeuce of Man. That 
two Sides of a Triangle taken together are always greater 
than the Third, is an eſ/ertial be it's as Self- conſciduſneſs 
in Man; and whether the Triangle be red or black, whether 
Man be ſorrowful or well pleaſed, fully perlwaded or 
doubtful, "tis an Accident. a — 

IX. MEN are not only miſtaken about the Wrong Exprec 
Words Accident and Hitribute, but alſo ſpeak | frons about © 
confuſedly of moſt Objects. Tony of Nonentity, ' 
Things which do not exiſt, in the fame Stile ol 
a they diſcourſe of \thoſe that exiſt ; nay, unwary Men 
ridiculouſly endeavour to repreſent to themſelves Non- 
entity as a ſort of Being. They ſpeak ſometimes of Things 
which cannot exiſt, for inſtance, of a material Thought, or 
a thinking Body; of a ſingle Body in many Places; of a per- 
fect Being, infinitely g wile, and holy, who preſerib 
Laws to Men, in order to execute his eternal Decree 
damning them, and for the ſake of which he has created them. 
ln ſuch Caſes they do not form a Collection of Ideas; for 
ſuch a Collection is impoſſible: But at firſt they conceive 1& 
parate Ideas, and then ſuppoſe them to be connected, and 
connect their Names together. This they do whenever 
— are miſtaken, by ſuppoſing what is impoſſible to be poſ⸗ 
ible. F " | een 

Bur when they conſider what is impoſſible as impoſſible, 
and ſay, for inſtance, An Aſcent without a Deſcent, a Val, 
without Mountains, is an impoſſible Thing, they don't ſpea 
exactly. One would think they have an I%a of Impoſſibility, 
an Idea of what cannot exiſt, which they compare with that 
of a Valley without Mountains; but they neither have, nor 
can have ſach Ideas. They would ſpeak more properly, if 
they ſhould ſay: He who undertakes to ſeparate the Idea of 
Mountains from the Idea of a Valley, undertakes to ſeparate 
what is inſeparable: Or, A Valley cannot be conceived without 
* — Whoever takes away one of thoſe Ideas, takes away 
the other. | 8 fo" 

Wuk x the Diſcourſe runs upon what may exiEbnit does 
not, and even will not exiſt, and Men ra inſtanc 4 
Mountain of Gold, a Man a thouſand Feet high, may yy | 
% Query, how the Power of Exiſting is aſcribed to that 
Mountain, or to that Man, if they are a mere Nonentity? 
For, why ſhould any Thing be aſcribed to „ 


2 


. 


ow | 
* 


The next Query. is, What that Man, and that Mountain 
above Nonentity ? All thoſe Queſtions are grounded I 
an Impropriety of Speech. It ſhould have been ſaid: I Have 
an Idea of ſuch a Man, and ſuch a Mountain; and there i; 3 
Being, who is able to produce, whenever he pleaſes, Creature; 
an * zo ae J 8 ny N ſuppoſed in thoſe 
Words, is partly in my Thoughts, an tly in a Power 
which actually exiſts. | . f 3 [ERA 
LasTLY, When Men ſay of a Thing, which does not 
exiſt, that it will exiſt, for inſtance, that Flowers will grow 
the next Spring, they ſpeak (till of a Nonentity, to which 
they ſeem to aſcribe a ſort of Exiſtence: But thoſe Words 
ſignify that ſome Cauſes do actually exiſt ; that they are di. 
termined to continue; and that from ſuch a Determination, 
2 its Effects, there will ariſe an Effect anſwerable to ou 
SonukE Men complain, that though they have uſed their 
utmoſt Endeavours to conceive Nonentity, yet they can- 
not do it. What is it that preceded the Creation of the 
World? What is it that ſupply'd its Place? Nothing. But 
how can one have an Idea ot it? It is more eaſy to fancy an 
eternal Matter. Thoſe Men uſe needleſs —— 
Which is the Reaſon of their Perplexity. They would have an 
Idea of Nonentity ; but becauſe. every Idea is real, what 
is repreſented to them by it is alſo real. When we ſpeak 
of Nonentity, we muſt forbear fancying any Thing whatſ- 
ever, that our Thoughts may be anſwerable to our Words, 
Before the Creation of the World, God did exiſt. But 
what is it, that ſupply'd the Place of the World? N thing, 
no Place: The Place was made with the Univerſe, which is 
its own Place; for it is in it ſelf, and not out of it {elf 
Was there nothing at all? But how can one conceive it? 
You muſt conceive nothing. Whoever ſays Nothing, de- 
clares by that Word that he lays aſide all Reality: He mul 
therefore lay aſide all Ideas. Tis true, we never abſtain 
from thinking at all; We always think; but, in ſuch Caſes, 
zo think is only. to be e e to 2 that we 
abſtain from a" 5 70 our ſel ves any Repreſentation. 
N a. . *T1$ not — . — an Idea, but 4 
Negative Terms, Negation, an Abſence; of an Idea, which 
| anſwers in our Mind the. Word Nothing; 
ſo that all thoſe Terms which denote a Nonreality ſhould 
be negative 3 | AT Arne 
Bur they are moſt of them poſitive ; and, on the other 
hand, negative Terms are uſed to denote real Things. ne 
f | ye 
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be who cannot contradict himſelf, does perfectly 
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have plain Inſtances of it in the Words Mortal and Immor- 


| tal, nite and Infinite, Corruptible and Incorruptible, and 


many others, which make us apt, by degrees, to have a ve 
wrong Notion both of what is poſitive and negative. When 
Men ſay, God cannot do contradictory Things, they ſeem 
by that negative Expreſſion to confine the Power of God 
within certain Bounds ;. but (a) 'tis the quite contrary. They 
affirm by thoſe Words, that God is infinitely perfect; for 
ee with 
himſelf, as he who cannot, be miſtaken, is omniſcient and. 
perfectly attentive ; and he, who cannot die, does neceſſa- 
rily exiſt, | | 
Ox the contrary, the Power of erring, and the Power 
of committing Sips, are Negations expreſled by poſitive 
Words. Men, for want of due Attention, involve them- 
ſelves into Difficulties about Creation and Providence: They 
ask, how far the moſt Holy God is concerned in the Errors 
and Vices of Mankind? He is not at all concerned in them, 
Every Thing Man has received from his Creator, is good. 
He might have given it in a higher Degree; he has not done 
it: Tis a mere Negation. He was under no Obligation to 
do it. The Degree was ſufficient, if Man had been willing 
to make a right Uſe of it. Tis therefore his Fault; it can- 
not be imputed to God, who gave him the Power of Willing. 
We ought to take great Care that we be not impoſed upon 
by fallacious Expreſſions. } | 
I TuaiNxk it is a very probable Conjecture, that the 
Confuſion, which prevails in poſitive and negative Terms, 
was introduced, becauſe Names were at firſt beſtow'd"by 
Men upon the moſt obvious Things; but when they came 
to find out in Proceſs of Time that there were Things quite 
oppoſire to thoſe which they knew before, inſtead of in- 
ng BM Words for new Ideas, they were contented to 


add a tion to thoſe Words, that were already in uſe. 
Hence it is, that the thinking Subſtance was called Iuma- 

Monit. terial; 
2 Ga ? : % 


(a) © I have always been of Opinion, that theſe Expreſſions, God 
cannot die, 5 — retract himſelf, God cannot do this or 
* that, are full of Indiſcretion and Irrevereuce; I don't e that 
the Divine Power ſhould be thus confined within the Laws of our 
Speech: The Import of thoſe Propoſitions ſholild be ted 
A more reverently and religiouſly. Our Speech has its Weakneſſes 
c. e 
„12. __ * — * | f 
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terial; a negative W which makes one apt to belieye 
that Thinking is leſs _ than Extenſion. 

Ar firſt, Men were only taken up with few Things: 
Their 3 * ran only upon the Neceſſaries of Liſe. 
When (4) Plenty came in by degrees, thoſe who lived an 
eaſy Life, ſurvey'd a greater Number ot Objects, and formed 
new Ideas; but they did not invent a new Word for ey 
new Idea; they confined themſelves to the old Words. This 
we may obſerve in the Hebrew Tongue, which is one of the 
moſt antient Languages. The ſame Hebrew Word, to give 
an Inſtance of it, ſignifies #0 inſtruct, to correct, to chaſliſe, 
zo bind. There is ſome Relation between Inſtruction and 
Correction. Chaſtiſements are frequently uſed in order to 
correct. Inſtruction, and the Fear of being puniſhed, work 
the ſame Effect as Bonds, by reſtraining Men from evil. The 
Works of Nature were known before the Works of Art; 


which is the Reaſon why the latter have their Names taken 
. from 


- n 
1 


— = a 
) © As People wear the ſame Cloaths Day, and have 
c but few Vranifils; fn like manner, thoſe Men whoſe Knowles 
« is very narrow, want only few Words to expreſs their Thoughts, 
and uſe them for every Thing. Ignorant People ſeldom or never 
reflect. They are not nice enough to diſtinguiſh different Things; 
and therefore thoſe Things appear to them alike, and they exprels 
* them by the ame Words; which appears by the Language of 
„ the Barbarians, who live like Beaſts, and mind nothing but eating 
& and drinking. They have no other Terms, but ſuch as denote 
* thoſe Actions. Men, who are not skilled in Botanicks, look upon 
« moſt Simples to be alike, and are contented with the 8 
Words Herb, Plant, and Simple. Phylicians, having a diſtin 
« Notion of each Simple, went farther, and look'd out for Names 
«ſuitable to each Kind of Plants. Wherefore, according as Thi 
< have been more attentively confider'd by the ſeveral Nations of 
World, their Words are attended with more diſtinct Ideas, and in 
greater Number. The ſame Thing is ſuſceptible of many De- 
<< grees.” Father Lamy's Rhetorick, Book I. Chap. 7. p. 29. An- 
fterdam Edition, 17 12. * 

The Mogul-Tartars have but one Conjugation. All their Verbs 
*. have only two Tenſes, viz. the Time paſt, and the Time to come, 
which they diſtinguiſh by two Particles.” Chap. 10. p. 47. 
- © The called Lingua · Franca, is underſtood upon all the 
« Coaſts of the Mediterranean Sea. It conſiſts only of a few Italian 
e and French Words, which are neceſſary to expreſs one's Self in 
Things relating to Trade. Thoſe Words have no Gender, no 
Number, no Gale, no Declenſions, no Conjugations, no Con- 

* ſtruction; and therefore that Language is quickly learned.” p. 49. 
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from the former. We ſay, for inſtance, the Foot of a Bed, 
of a Table, of a Wall, as we ſay the Foot of an Animal: 
Whatever ſupports any Thing, goes by that Name. 
XI. SOME Words have no Meaning; , 
and ſuppoling they have ſome. Signification, Words that ſig- 
yet they are the Cauſe of a thouſand Errors. 1) nothing. 
A Man (for inſtance) games; and becauſe - _. 
he will not own the Faults he has committed, or does not 
remember his Inadvertencies, or, becauſe he has no Idea of 
all the Motions of the Cards or Dice, occalioned by the Agi · 
tation of the Hands, inſtead of aſcribing his Loſs to one of 
thoſe three Cauſes, or to all of them together, he aſcribes 
it to an imaginary Cauſe, which he calls Chance. He has 
no Notion of Chance; but that Word grows familiar to 
him, and is apply'd no leſs improperly to other Caſes, Some 
will have it to be a particular Object of the Divine Provi- 
dence, and give it a venerable Character. Others, on the con- 
trary, make uſe of that Word to deny Providence, and 
aſcribe to Chance the Diſpoſition of the Univerſe. | 
T uE Obſcurity of the Word Fortune, a Term wrongly 
defined, has occaſioned the moſt equivocal Applications. She 
is ſometimes vindicated as a wiſe Cauſe, which does nothing 
but what ſhe ought to do; and ſometimes ſhe is — 
as a fantaſtical Power, making Sport with Order, and de- 
ſpiſing Equity. Seneca, in one and the ſame Page, juiti- 
es her, and ſpeaks of her reſpectfully, as of Divine Pro- 
vidence, though he had. repreſented her, a little before, as 
an odious Power, which may be inſulted to eaſe one's Grief 
for the Harm ſhe has done. He are in the wrong, lays he, 
to think our ſelves no longer beholden to Fortune, for all the 
good Things ſhe has beſtow'd upon us, as ſoon as ſhe withdraws 
of them, for ſhe only takes away what ſhe bas given; and 
f it be an Injuſtice, it has been already made up by a great 
many Favours, and will be ſo again by new Ones (c). But he 
had ſaid a little before, Let no Body wonder at her Injuſtice 
and Cruelty: we ought to be uſed to it. Can ſhe have any 
; [2s - 1% | Regard 
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(c) Quod ad ipfam fortunam pertinet, etiamſi nunc agi apud te 
cauſſa > non * omnia enim illa quæ nobis dedit, ob din 
quod aliquid eripuit, inviſa ſunt: tunc tamen erit agenda, cum pri- 
mum æquiorem te illi judicem dies fecerit : tune enim poteris in 
gratiam cum ill redire. Nam multa providit, quibus hanc emenda- 
ret injuriam: multa etiam nunc dabit quibus redimat: denique ip- 
ſum quod abſtulit, ipſa dederat tibi. De Conſalat. ad Poly, Cad, 37. 
. , ; X | | 
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Regard for Fuſtice, and uſe Men with Moderation, ſiuce he 
bas no Reſpect 35 the Cal. and griwgs Death into their 8 
Beds? Let all Men join in upbraiding ber, ſhe will neverthe. 
leſs go on; ſhe will be above all Prayers and Complaints. Such 
has Fortune beew at all Limes, and ſuch will ſhe always be. 
She thinks ſhe may do any Thing: ' She will grow more violent: 
She has been ſo bold, as to enter the Porches of the Temples 10 
do Miſchief, and to bring Affliction and Mourning into alaces, 
the Gates whereof were covered with Laurel (d). 
MEN fancy they may be allowed to ſay any Thing againſt 
Fortune, becauſe they have no clear Idea of that 2 In 
the mean time, by reaſon of that Obſcurity, they uſe them- 
ſelves by degrees to entertain a Wrong Notion of the Ma- 
nagement of the Univerſe, and to find fault with the Go- 
vernor of the World. | 

- SENECA goes on in the ſame Strain, in his Letter of 
Conſolation. to Marcia. Whey we- were born, we expe- 


rieuced the hard and inflexible Power of Fortune, in order to 


receive good Things, or Evils, at her Diſcretion. She is an in- 
conſtant and humourſome Miſtreſs ; and under Pretence of Love 
for her Slaves, fhe beſtows upon them Favours and ſtrikes them 
enn UT THR 
ec | Xl. 
(4) Nemo itaque miretur, aliquid ab illa aut crudeliter fieri, aut 
iniquè. Poteſt enim hæc adverſus og domos ullam xquitatem 
doile aut ullam modeſtiam: cujus implacabilis ſævitia totiens ipſa fu- 
neſtavit pulvinaria? Faciamus licet illi convicium, non noſtro tantum 
ore, ſed etiam publico: non tamen mutabitur: adverſus omnes ſe 
e EO erigit. Hoc fuit in rebus humanis 
, hoc erit; nihil inauſum ſibi reliquit: nihil intactum relin- 
. ; Ibit. violentior per omnia, ſicut ſemper eſt ſolita, eas quoque 
mos auſa injuriæ cauſa intrare, in quas per templa aditur, & atram 
laureatis foribus inducet veſtem. Id. ibid. Cap. 37 
(e Hoc fatum ab utero ſtatim proſequebatur. In regnum for- 
tunæ, & quidem durum atque invictum pervenimus, illius arbitrio, 
digna atque indigna paſſuri; corporibus noſtris impotenter, contu- 


melioſè, crudeliter abutetur: alios ignibus peruret, vel in pœnam ad- 


motis, vel in remedium : alios vinciet; id nunc hoſti licebit, nunc 
civi: alios per incerta nudos maria jactabit, & luctatos cum fluctibus, 
ne in arenam quidem aut littus explodet, ſed in alicujus ventrem im- 
menſæ belluæ det: alios mor variis s emaceratos, 
diu inter vitam mortemque medios detinebit. Ut varia & libidinofa, 
1 ſuorum negligens domina, & pœnis & muneribus 
errabit. Quid opus eſt partes deflere? tota vita flebilis eſt. Urge- 
bunt nova incommoda, priuſquam veteribus ſatisfeceris. Moderan- 
dum eſt itaque, vobis maximè, quæ immoderate fertis: & in me- 


tus, & in dolores humanum pectus diſpenſandum. Cap. 10. 
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XII. SouE Words are not void of 
Senſe, but they expreſs only Ideas, with- General Ideas. 
out any actual Objects anſwering thoſe 
Words. Such are the general Words Subſtance, Fare, 
Number, c. For, there is no Figure, that is Figure in 
eneral; nor any Number, but what is a certain determinate 
— Yet, Men are ſometimes miſtaken about thoſe 
Terms, and ſuppoſe the Exiſtence of certain Objects which 
they know not, and which ought to anſwer thoſe Words. 
Thus, for inſtance, after having defined. Matter, au en- 
tended Subſtance, and the Soul a thinking Subſtance, they are 
at a Loſs to know what is that Subſtance, whereof Extenſion 
is an Attribute; and what is that Subſtance, whereof I hink- 
ing is a Modification Their Notions would be clearer, 
did they conſider that there is Thought and Extenſion in us; 
that the general Idea of Subſtance agrees to both of them; 
and as we ſay. of the Triang ie, that it is a Figure, we ſay 
likewiſe that Thinking and Extenſion are Subſtances; becauſe, 
the general Idea of Subſtance is apply'd to both. 
$PINOSA having conſider'd that Word, which in its 
general Acception is only the Name of an indeterminate Idea, 
licable to many Subjects; Spmoſa, I ſay, having conſi- 
ider'd that Word as the Name of a fingle Thing actually 
exiſting, concluded from thence, that there is but one Sub- 
ſtance, and his whole Syſtem is built upon ſuch a groſs 
Error. We have (ſays he) but one Idea of Subſtance ; for 
we can make but one Definition of it. Therefore, there is but 
one Subſtance, which he is pleaſed to call God. As for 
us, and other Things, which the V ulgar calls Creatares; we 
xe either the Divine Subſtance, or Attributes and Modes of 
that Divine Subſtance. Certainly, a Man, who yields to 
ſuch a wretched Sophiſm, maſt needs have a great Inclina- 
tion to Atheiſm. One might as well ſay, There is but one 
Definition of Figure, and but one Definition of Number; 
therefore, a Triangle is a Circle; therefore 22 and 24 are 
not particular Numbers; a Triangle and a Circle are but 
Modes of the only Figure that exiſts; 22 and 24 are but 
Modes of the only Number exiſting; - If 1 conſult my de- 
terminate Ideas, and expreſs them by Words, that are Names of 
external Objects actually exiſting, and if I fay : I have the Ideas 
of many Subſtances, and define them differently, Water, for in- 
ſtance, Wood, Stones, the Sun, &c. therefore there are 
Subſtances ; otherwiſe my Ideas and my Definitions *would 2 
ſaſe: 1 overtnrow Spinoſa * imitating him, and _ 
2 ter 
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better, becauſe I judge of external Things, not by genera, 
but determinate Ideas, and ſuch as are moſt proper to repre. 
lent to me thoſe Objects, which actually exiſt as I conceize 


| them, 


GENERAL Words are not fallacious, whilſt they are 
conſider'd as Names of general Ideas; but they become falls. 
cious, when apply'd to determinate Objects, and when we 
fancy that we know determinately what has only a general 
Name beſtow'd upon it. Such was the conſtant 111ution of 
the Schoolmen. It is well known, that there can be no 
Effect without a Cauſe. © They had, therefore, like all other 
Men, a general Idea of Cauſes, to which they only gave dif. 
ferent Names as occaſion offer'd. Fire is hotter in the 


Winter than in the Summer: *tis an Antiperiſtaſis. A Stone 


falls as ſoon as the Hand ceaſes to hold it: *ris by a centri- 
pere Quality of the Earth. A Pail, that is ſtill in a Well, 

eaſily be raiſed : tis becauſe the Pail is in its Element. 

Load-Stone draws another : *tis a Sympathy. The oppoſite 
Pole makes it fly back: 'tis an Aztipathy. The School- 
men were like Children, who asking about a Thing un- 
known to them, What is it? are contented with the bare 
Name. of it. Their Curioſity goes no farther ; they want 
to know the Name of that Thing, in order to diſcourſe 


about it, or to ask for it whenever they pleaſe. Thus Men 


from their early Years uſe themſelves to be ſatisfied with 
Words without minding their Signification. | 

\ 198; XIII. THERE are ſome Caſes about 
A Parallel be- which we cannot argue right, if we are 
teen what ex- more attentive to thoſe Things that exilt 


ie, ana what than to thoſe which do not exiſt : But we 


does not exiſt. cannot ſo eaſily think of what we do not 

| ae as we do of what we percelve: 
Henceit is that Men arefrequently miſtaken about Queſtions, 
which require an equal Attention to ſuch unequal Object 
Thoſe who are ſo weak as to give Credit to Predictions, and 
who rely upon the Preſages of Stars or Dreams, are ver) 
willing to remember ſome few Facts, which have anſwer d 
groundleſs Predictions ; but they keep no Regiſter of a great 
many falſe Preſages and Dreams. Should any one in Com 
pany diſcourſe of theſe latter Dreams, he would be look'd 
upon as a raving Man : But give an Account of a Dream 
attended with its true Conſequences, and do it with an Air 
of Admiration, the moſt rational Perſons will hear you 
with great Attention, -and be almoſt convinced of the Pr 
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of that Dream. But what Strength can there be in a 
Fact contradicted by a thouſand others? (f) | 

MEN being extremely deſirous to know tuture Things, 
have been impoſed upon by the leaſt Probability ; and one. 
would think they were unwilling to uſe their own Reaſon, 
for fear of being undeceived. ere was a Time when 
Homer and Virgil were conſulted about Things to come, and 
they were ſo often conſulted, that they did at laſt afford 
ſomething that look'd like a Preſage. 'The Bible has been 
—_ uſe of to the ſame Purpoſe; and it was a religious 

ractice. 

XIV. IHA ſaid in the beginning of this The Names of 
Chapter, that there are Things, and that thoſe Subſſance and 
Things are in a certain Sate. And therefore Modes are ſome 
every Word, that is /zgnificative, and ſignifies 8 confound- 
more than a mere general Idea, denotes a * | / 
Thing, or that Thing in its State, or the State 
of that Thing. If a Language was perfectly exact, every 
ſort of Things would have a ſort of Names peculiar to it, 
whereby one might preſently know what ſort of Beings is 
ſpoken of; but a great Confuſion has been introduced by too 

eat an Eagerncſ of beſtowing Names upon what was un- 

nown. Iis true, that Things are denoted by Subſtantive 
Nouns, a Man, a Horſe, a Tree; that Things modified, 
that is, conſidered in their State, are expreſſed by Aaſective 
Nouns, White, Wiſe, Learned, Strong, High, Heavy ; 

and laſtly, that in order to denote the State in it ſelf, an 
by a ſeparate Idea, Men have deduced from Adjective Nouns 
certain Words called abſtracted Terms, which are Subſtan- 
tives derived from Adjedives, Whiteneſs, Science, Wil- 
dom, Height, c. But this being not univerſal, occaſions 
the more Miſtakes, as it is more frequent, becauſe the Ex- 
ceptions are leſs minded. We ſay that a Man is dreſſed; 
and yet his Cloaths are not a Mode, but a Subſtance. Lis 
X 3 . true, 
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(f) At mors inſecuta Gracchum eſt ; cauſſa quidem, credo, ali- 
qua morbi gravioris, non emiſſione ſerpentis: neque enim tanta eſt 
infelicitas aruſpicum, ut ne caſu quidem unquam fiat, quod futurum 


ili eſſe dixerint. Cic. de Div. Lib. II. | 


* 
Vitioſum eſt, in comparandis rebus alteram rem efferre, de altera 
mentionem non facere, aut negligentius diſputare; ut ſi comparetur, 
utrum ſatius fit populum frumentum accipere, an non accipere: quæ 
INS ſint in altera re, curet enumerare; quæ in altera re incom- 
moda ſint, & quanta, velut depreſſa prætereat, aut ea, que minima 
ſunt, dicat. Cic, ad Heren, Lib. II. | | 8 
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true, that Example occaſions no Miſtake ;. it would be too 
groſs. But, when we ſay that Man is a thinking Being, 
and that Matter is extended, ſuch Expreſſions make us apt 
to look upon Thinking as an Accident of Man, and upon 
Extenſion as a Mode of Matter; whereas it is Matter it ſelf. 
Thus, again, after having called Matter that wherein all 
Bodies are alike, and Form that wherein they differ, Men 
have imagined two Principles; and two Subſtances, which 
are united to. compoſe a Body, The former is the ſame 
every where; it is (in their Opinion) neither this, nor that; 
it has neither Bigneſs nor Smallneſs, neither an occult nor a 
maniteſt Quality : They don't know what it is (g). The 
Form is ſtill more incomprehenſible : Tis an unknown Sub- 
ſtance, which does not exiſt before its Generation, and yet 
is not created: It is not known in it ſelf, and is only mani- 
feſted by the Qualities with which it is inveſted. Men labour 
in vain to form a Notion of a Chimera, which has a Name 
beſtowed upon it. Thus again, after having called à vege- 
ative Soul what makes Plants ſpring, grow, and bring forth 
Fruit, they look for I know not what Subſtance, diſtin 
from the Wood, Fibres and Juices, in a Word, different from 
every Thing that is or may be known. That Word, beſtow- 
ed at a venture, in Expetation of a fuller Knowledge, is 
afterwards looked upon as a Word wiſely invented; and 
they fancy-evety Thing depends upon the right Explication 
CES HSE; 725 
VXIVw. SOMETIMES we ſpeak of a Mode, as 
Relations are of a Subſtance, to which we aſcribe other 
confounded with Modes. Thus we ſay that a Whiteneſs is 
Modes. lively: This Word exprefles the Degree of 
; the Whiteneſs. We ay that a Colour is 
rough: This Term denotes the Effect of the Colour: For 
Relations are alſo confounded with Modes, by reaſon of the 
Unexactneſs of the Language. When we ſay, Exerciſe is 
wholeſome, we ſeem: to repreſent Health as a Mode of 
Exerciſe, which would be the Subſtance. Eæerciſe would 
be the Thing, and Health would be the State of the Thing: 
Whereas Exerciſe is a State of Man, an active Mode; and 
Health, another Mode, is an Effect of that Mode (+). * 
* N | . | at 
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that Inſtance offers at leaſt a real Relation. There is a Con- 
nexion between the State of Exerciſe and the State of Health; 
whereas ſometimes Men repreſent as Modes ſome Relations 
ſo external, that they make no Alteration in the Subject, to 
which they are aſcribed, and do not modify it. To be 
Praiſed, to be Famous, Rich, allthoſe Things leave us ſuch 
as we were, as much as to be firſt and ſecond, if a Man 
ſhould place himſelf ſucceſſively to our right Hand, and 
then to our left. Whilſt I am aſleep,” a Man makes me his 
Heir: Does that new Relation make me different from what 
was? Not in the leaſt; and I rife ſuch as I was, when I 
went to Bed. I may be ſo fooliſh as to grow Vain upon Ac- 
count of that Inheritance, or ſo Wiſe as to live a comfort» 
able Life by the Uſe I ſhall make of it; but I ſhall be the 
Cauſe of thoſe Effects, and that Inheritance will only be the 
Occaſion of them: It is not a Mode of my Soul; nor of 
my Body. The Vanity of Man, always ready to take Ad- 
vantage of the leaſt Pretences, moves him to conſider himſelf 
as being united to his Wealth and Titles: He appropriates 
to himſelf thoſe external Things, no leſs than his moſt real 
Qualities, To be Sick, to be Wiſe, are like Expreſſions: 
One would think that the Things, denoted by them, are 
equally internal. That Conformity of Names keeps the 
Vulgar in their Error: They ſeldom go beyond Words. 

Beſides, they are far from looking upon Riches as ſomethi 
leſs belo ing to rich Men, than Wiſdom to the Wiſe. Bu 
whoever Gin $above the Vulgar, makes a great Difference 
between what belongs to a Man, and What is not altogether 
in his Power. Though he be told that his Riches raiſe him 
above other _— he does not believeit. — {| - 297 9 555 
circumfuſas ſibi multum diuque miratus, quad Sen. Ep. 
ad ſe venermt, rider, feoſyus audi nh} off XX. | 
uam ſentit. Let the Vulgar value Men only 4 
or thoſe Things which 1 them, and are quite diffe- 
| 4 | „ rent 


* ſpect to Serpents ? By which of the two Senſes ſhall we find out 
« its true Nature? Pliny ſays, There are SearHares in India, which 
i poiſon Men; and that Men poiſon them with their mere Touch, Where 
« does the Poiſon truly lie, in Man, or in that Fiſh? Whom ſhall 
ie believe, that Fiſh with reſpe& to Man, or Man with reſpect 
eto that Fin? q- | ; 

„When we preſs our Eyes, the Bodies we look upon, appear to 


aus longer. The Eyes of many Animals are thus . That 
length 1 — by chance the true Form thoſe Bodies, 
t which 


and not our Eyes in their natural Situation aſcribe to 


Sit“. Mont, Book II. Chap. 12. 
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Tent from them. Thang be raiſed to the firſt Rank 
it you have no Merit, I look upon you as a Dwarf placed 
upon a Mountain: Your Elevation will only make me 
more ſenſible of your Littleneſs. vol 
Bur that Error, though never ſo groſs, is one of the 
moſt common. Moſt Men judge of themſelves by external 
(Relations, as if they were teal and internal Attributes. Such 
a one fancies himſelf to be a great Man, becauſe he makes 
a great Figure; and yet nothing can be more contemptible 
than his Genius, unleſs it be his Soul. Such a one fancies 
himſelf to be a very holy Man, becauſe he has an Employ- 
ment which requires a great Holineſs. If that Man, after a 
due Examination of himſelf, finds that he is only above others 
by a certain Knowledge, and by a Zeal to force upon the 
Belief of other Men what he thinks to be true, he will place 
the eſſential Part of Religion in ſome Theories. 
Mxx not only fancy that mere Relations are Modes of a 
Subject, though they make no Alteration in it; though they 
may ceaſe, or come again, without taking away, or reſtoring 
any Quality; but beſides, they look upon a mere Beginning, an 
imperfect Progreſs, as a perfect, compleat, and abſolute Qua- 
lity. All thoſe Miſtakes ariſe from the ſame Cauſe. Men 
2 mind only Words. Wealth and Learning 
* In the * being Terms of the ſame Gender, the 
French, la Things, ſignified by them, are alſo looked 
Richefle & la upon as being of the ſame Claſs. Learning 
Science. is a real Quality, which modifies the Man 
N f in whom it is to be found: Tis a Perfection 
Which raiſes him above an ignorant Man. Riches are alfo 
i - accounted a Merit. He who knows ſomething, is called a 
— learned Man, as well as he who knows every Thing he 
3 ought to know. Tis therefore an equivocal Term; but 
that Equivocation is not minded. When a Man happens to 
be honoured with that Title, he cannot bear being ſuſpected 
of Ignorance in any Thing whatſoever. Tis with the 
Titles of Learned, Honeſt, Sober, and Brave, as tis with 
. thoſe of Rich, Powerful, Great Lord. A Man is ſo in the 
Opinion of ſome, and not in the Opinion of others. Ac- 
cording to the Age, or the Nation, you lived in, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſame Quantity of Land and Money, and the 
ſame Degree of Knowledge and Probity, Men will give, or 
deny you, the Titles of Rich, Learned, and Virtuous 00. 
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} If Languages had been made b Philoſophers, they might 
3 2 — E eaſily learned. Philolophers would hee ch 
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TE Stoicks were deluded by a groſs Sophi in ſup- 
poſing the Senſe of a Word to be Abſolute, — its Sis 
nification was altogether Relative. *Tis a Happineſs to 
Wiſe : Therefore, a wiſe Mau is moſt Happy. It he is moſt 
Happy, nothing can be wanting to. his Felicity : It cannotbe 
encreaſed: Quis beato beatior * It has been a Query in our 
Days, Whether any Man can be ſure of ſeeing. the abſolute 
Magnitude of Bodies, as if there could be an abſolute 
Magnitude, and the words Great and Small were not neceſ- 
farily relative Words? ( DS 


{ 
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liſped every where an Uniformity, and Relations, which would 
« have proved a ſafe and infallible Guide; and the manner of form- 
« ing a Word, would have implied its Signification by vertue of cer- 
« tain Principles laid down at firſt. 'The uncivilized Nations, who 
« are the firſt Authors of Languages, fell naturally into that No- 
tion, With reſpect to certain Terminations, all of which have 
« ſome common P and Virtue ; but that Advantage, un- 
« known to thoſe, w it in their Hands, was not carried far 
« h”. Hiſtory of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 1701. pag. 174» 
erdam Edition. * 2 Auen | 
(k) Magnitudo non habet certum : comparatio illam aut tollit, 
aut deprimit, Sen. Ep. XLIL | 
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Of the Relations of Objects with reſpett 
40 US. © 


I Mons sr all the Operations 

ot the Mind, there are none The 

ſo frequent as Compariſons. of Compares 

Men compare Subſtances with G 
| Modes: They compare Sub- 
ſtances one with another, and Modes among themſelves: 
They diſtinguiſh what is common to them from their Diffe- 
rences, and their Connexion from their Diſagreement: Th 


examine their mutual Dependencies: They conſider their 


Force, and determine their Power. It is highly neceſſary 
: | to 
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to lay down Rules fur the Direction of our Thoughts in 
our different Compariſons. 

_ Il. Bur, before I give a particular Account 
Relations of 06- of the Relations that are found out, when 
je withreſpes Objects are compared one with another, it 
40 us, already Will not be improper to examine their Rela- 


treated of in a tions with reſpect to us. 
grens Meaſure. I' Is true, that Subject has been already 
treated of in the foregoing Chapters. Our 
Temper, Habits, Inclinations, and Paſſions, make Objects 
work upon us with a Force would not have in them- 
ſelves, were they not ſupported by thoſe Diſpoſitions. Ob- 
jects are pleaſing or tedious, and raiſe or tire our Attention 
according as we are prepoſſeſſed by thoſe Principles. 80 
that he, who ſtands upon his Guard againſt his Temper and 
his Habits, and knows how to An pron his Inclinations, 
will not ſuffer himſelf to be impoſed upon by the Relations 
of Objectsito thoſe Diſpoſitions, nor by the Force they get 
from them. Thus we have already laid down ſuch Princi- 
ples as may direct and preſerve us from Miſtakes in the dif- 
ferent Relations of Objects to us. | 
8 III. Ho WE VER, there are ſome till, 


| 22 of which deſerve to be taken Notice of in this 
peas. J Chapter. . 
—_ REAL or pretended Truths, offered to 


the Mind, are either zewly diſcovered, or have been known 
Jong ago. Each of theſe two Relations has a Power of its 
own. Some Men are only fond of Antigquity, and others 
of Novelty ; and between thoſe two Extremes Men are di- 
vided a thouſand different Ways. Sometimes they are plea- 
ſed with Antiquity, and ſometimes with Novelty. I ſhall 
not deſcribe their Humours and Oddneſſes in that Reſpect. 
| IV. NEW Objects occaſion a Surprize: 
Why Novelty They raiſe Attention, Curioſity, and Admira- 
pleaſes, tion: In @ word, they make a more lively 
| Ilmpreſſion; and by that means we are better 
_ Pleaſed with them. We need not wonder at it: I have ac- 
counted for it before: Thoſe Sentiments are innocent, as 
long as we don't make an ill Uſe of them. 
MN being born to enjoy a great many comfortable 
Things, and to perceive an infinite Variety of Objects, tis 
no wonder, if he takes delight in proceeding from one to 
another: It may be ſaid that he was created partly for that 
W 


BESIDES 
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BESIDES, by proceeding from Knowledg@to Knowledge, 
and to that end, from one Novelty: to another, he knows 
his own Strength; he is pleaſed with enriching his Mind; 
and thoſe Sentiments are too agreeable not to endear to us 
the Objects which occaſion them. Hence it comes to pats, 
that Variety ſets off the Value and Charms of Novelty: Becauſe 
what is new, flatters Ambition and allures Self-love; anew 
Propoſition is eagerly taken up. By this means the I aſte is 
ſpoiled by Degrees; for, by yielding to Novelty in ſuch a 
manner, an Homage is paid to it which is only due to Evi- 
dence, and it becomes the Character of Truth. A Man 
has ſome new Thoughts; 'tis no matter whether they be 
Conjectures or Demonſtrations, certain or probable: 
are New; he thinks he muſt make the beſt of them. 

Vanity and Moroſeneſs are the two great Springs of a 
contradicting ung and that Humour makes alſo a Man 
extremely fond of Novelty : He feeds himſelf with the 
Pleaſure of preferring himſelf to all others: He is well plea- 
{ed with oppoſing the common Notions, and making others 
Uneaſy : He laughs in private at their Trouble, and applauds 
himſelf for being the Occaſion of it. | 

Sour Men, extremely deſirous of diſtinguiſhing them- 
felves by ſomething new and extraordinary, neglect to learn 
the moſt common Principles, in order to publiſh ſome Pa- 
radoxes. He, who can't fo much as ſpeak Latin correctly, 
preſames to judge from the Stile of a Book, whether it was 
written by the Author, whoſe Name it bears. 

PRAGMATICAL and factious Men will neceſſarily be fond 

of Novelty : New Opinions muſt needs pleaſe them, as 
well as new Maxims and Settlements. One Habit begits 
another: A reſtleſs Man contradi&s every Thing; and he 
—— needs lay down ſomething in the room of what he op- 
poſes. | | ED: 
IT frequently happens that Men, being vexed, becauſe 
they have not ſucceeded in a certain Courſe of Life, con- 
demn it abſolutely, and take up a new one. This appears 
to them more eaſy than to mend thoſe Faults, which have 
been the Occaſion of their Miſcarriage. | Men love to lay 
their ill Succeſs upon others. *Tas ſome Comfort to find 
fault with the Circumſtances, whereby they were engaged in 
acertain Party; but *tis very hard to accuſe one's ſelf, and to 
acknowledge the wrong Uſe of thoſe Circumſtances. 

HENCE it is that a Man, who has not been able to im- 


prove in Learning, by reaſon of his Idleneſs, inſtead of 


mending that Fault, looks for a better Fortune in the Pro- 
feſſion 


. 
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feſſion of Wartz and a Soldier, who has ruined himſelf by 
his Debauchery, abhorring the Trade of War, much more 
than his own Intemperance, embraces a monaſtical Life. 

IT 1s by a like Mechaniſm that ſome Men, who have 
lived a vicious Life, inſtead of acknowledging, that it is tor 
want of minding the Precepts in which they were inſtructed 
from their early Years, being well pleaſed to think their 
Vices proceed only from want of good Inſtruction, find 
fault with their Religion, and-heartily take up the Novelties 
of any Liſionary, who knows how to take Advantage of 
their Diſpoſition. | 

Men are therefore naturally diſpoſed to N ovelty; and 
that Inclination is afterwards ſtrengthen'd by their Incon- 
ſtancy. When a Man cannot fix his Mind, and ſettle his 
Attention upon any Thing whatſoever,. he muſt needs con- 
tinually proceed from one Amuſement zo another, and conſe. 
quently hunt about after Novelties. "Thoſe two Caules of 
Men's Fondneſs of Novelty, are attended with others, viz. 
Vanity, a contradicting Humour, a Spirit of Faction, and 
laſtly, Superſtition, which, in ſome Caſes, likes Novelty, and 
finds its Account in it. | | | 

THost, who by a long Habit happen to be ſubjected to 
the Power and falſe Glimmering of Novelty, are 10 be pi. 
tied. It is no eaſy Thing to be cured of that ill Habit; 
for the Power of new Objects ariſes from a Surpriſe ; and 
Reaſon is never leſs powerful than in a Surpriſe. Care 
ſhould be taken that Children ſhould avoid all Examples 
and Diſcourſes proper to beget in them an ill Habit, which, 
by making us the continual Sport of Error, diſables us 
from enjoying any ſolid and laſting Satisfaction. 
_ IncoNnSTANCY-} hinders Men from knowing the Value of 
Things, and dwelling upon them. They are not fond of 
any Thing along time; N always for new ones; and 
at laſt they grow weary of Lite it ſelf (a). 8 
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| (4) Jam flectamus curſum ad wbem ; nimis diu à plauſu & fre 
e aures vacaverunt : juvat jam & humano ſanguine frui. Aliud 
ex alio iter ſuſcipitur, & ſpectacula ſpectaculis mutantur, ut ait 


Lucretius, 


| Hoc ſe quiſque mods ſemper fit 
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A Max, who can ſtand upon his own Bottom, and does 
not much concern himſelf in the good Senſe of others, has 
no ſmall Diverſion, when he ſees a new Comer take the 
Place of another Perſon. What a lovely Man! no body 
« can be more Polite: He underſtands the World in Per- 
« fection: He has a great deal of Wit: He is a Man of a 
charming Converſation.” Novelty occaſions. all theſe 
Praiſes ; and a great many People, by ſuch Expreſſions, 
commend only an unknown Perſon. 

CERTAINLY we ought to be very much indebted to thoſe, 
over whom Novelty has ſo great a Power, when they con- 
tinue to have an Eſteem for us. 

V. Trose Men of Letters, who have got From whence 
an early Habit of meditating much, make eeds the 
frequent Diſcoveries, and allow others to do Fondneſs of An- 
the ſame : They are well pleaſed with new 4 Y. 
Diſcoveries, though they are not the Authors 22 
of them. But du Men, uncapable of any Production, or 
whoſe Productions are an Effect of a great Labour, and 
thoſe whoſe Learning conſiſts only in a good Memory, 
don't love Novelties. They think it hard to have new 
Tasks laid upon them, and to be obliged to ſtudy new Propo- 
ſitions: They hate to have their Labour encteaſed, and are 
ſorry to ſee others poſſeſſed of Talents of which they are 
deſtitute : They would have no Maſters : They wiſh they 
might ſay, they know every Thing, and that no body can 
teach them any Thing. 2 

Tis no ſmall Mortification for them to ſee every Day 
new Maſters ſtart up: They can bear with thoſe antient 
Maſters, to whom every body ſubmitted, when they came 
into the World. They have learned a Syſtem with great 
Labour; and now ſome new Comers would have them to 
begin again. In order to know whether they are in the 
right, they muſt enter upon an Examination; a Thing they are 
not uſed to. The ſhorteſt way is to reject them with Indig- 


nation, and to. condemn them without Hearing. * 
WhO 


9 
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Sid quid prodeſt, ſi non effugit? ſequitur ſe ipſe, & urget graviſſimus 
puns oh; taque ſcire debemus, ack e vitium eſſe quo labora- 
mus, {ed noſtrum. Infirmi ſumus ad omne tolerandum, nec laboris 
patientes, nec voluptatis, nec noſtrz, nec ullius rei diutius. Hoc quoſ- 
dam egit ad mortem, quod propoſita ſæpe mutando, in eadem revol- 


vebantur, & non reliquerant nov itati locum. Faſtidio illis eſſe oc pit 


vita & ipſe mundus: & ſubit illud rabidarum deliciarum, Quouſque 
eadem ? Sen. de Jrang- Aft: cap. 2. | N 
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who is only for Repeating, will eaſily envy the Pleaſure of 
Inventing. e nnen 'r 708 
Wär Dulnefs, and the Incapacity of 7 any 
Thing, happen to be ſupported by Obſtinacy, the Averſion to 
Novelty, and the Fondneſs of Antiquity encreaſe. Vanity, 
which has a hand in every Thing, does not fail to come in 
for her Share, and will be concerned for Antiquity, as ſhe is 
ſometimes for Novelties. The latter become particularly 
intolerable, when they are * by Men inferior in 
Birth, Age, or Employments. What! ſhall a Doctor, ap- 
plauded like an Oracle, who is grown old in inſtructing 
others, and receiving their Homage, ſtoop to learn of a 
Scholar? Whoever is ſo preſumptuous as to offer to Teach 
bim, is, in his Judgment, an extravagant Man, who deſerves 
to be puniſhed rather than heard (%%. If we muſt learn every 
Thing, let us learn of the Antients : We are all Diſciples 
of thoſe Maſters. But, if the Moderns can invent any va- 
luable Thing, we muſt then reſolve to reckon our Contem- 
poraries 8 our Teachers. Men, out of Malignity, 
make it their Buſineſs to magnify the Dead, in order to de- 
preſs the Living, whoſe Brightnels offends their Sight (c). 
Tux Spirit of Party does alſo engage Men to adhere to 
the common Notions, and to * 5 Whatever is ſaid by the 


contrary Party. In point of Religion, eſpecially, Novelty 


is very much ſuſpected, and Antiquity is of great Weight, 
Men know in general, that the moſt antient Religion is the 
beſt; which is very true; for, that Religion is the neareſt 
to the fountain Head, the Divine Revelation. But, without 
raking care to go to the fountain Head, a Man looks upon 
the Belief of his Grandfather to be the moſt antient Reli- 
gion. Antiquity reaches no farther than ſome Years: From 
that time, every thing is a Repetition ; and three or four 
Men draw after them a crowd of Admirers. 

BEesSiDEs, Men are bred up from their Infancy in a 
profound Relpect for the common Doctrines; and when 
they are grown, — can hardly reſolve to examine 
without Prejudices thoſe Objects of the publick Veneration. 
Moreover, Men are-very lazy; and if they were __ 
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- (8) Naturaliter audita viſis laudamus libentius, & tia convi- 
via, przterit4 yeneratione proſequimur: & his nos obrui, illis inſtrui 
N us. * 1 dae in Une pa | 

c) Vitio malignitatis humanz vetera ſemper in præſentia in 
faſtidio. In — Vetuſtorum invidia non obſtat. Sen 
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4Qive, they would not be much taken up with religious 
Doctrines. They are very willing to diſpenſe themſelves 
with ſuch a painful Examination, and to rely upon the Judg- 
ment of others; which is very convenient. Such a general 
Diſpoſition has produced a general Effect. The Religion of 
the Heathens was built upon no other Foundation. We 
have been taught ſo by our Anceſtors, ſaid'they: This was 
their only Proof (a). The Mahometans make no Enquiries 
into their Religion; it would be a great Sin, We are told 
the Maſcovites rely upon the Knowledge of the Czar; and 
every Body knows the Latin Church argues upon the ſame 
Principle. It falls out unluckily, that the ſame Diſpoſitions 
are not altogether extinct in thoſe Chriſtian Societies, which 
have ſeparated from the Church of Rome. The Preſumption 
of the Doctors on the one hand, and the Indolence of the 
Laiety on the other; their Backwardneſs to inſtruct them- 
ſelves, and their Inclination to rely upon the Judgment of 
others; are like to make from time to time, and here and 
there, ſome petty Popes. We can hardly forbeat counte- 
nancing in the Practice, what we condemn in the Theory. 
PoLIT1CIANS do alfo very much ſuſpect Novelty ; and 
this Suſpicion is not groundleſs. Tis certain the Peace of 
the State depends upon the Obſervation of the Laws. It is 
no leſs er that if the Bulk of Mankind ſubmit to thoſe 
Laws, their Submiſſion does not proceed from their appre- 
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4) Quæ eſt autem gens, aut quæ civitas, que non aut extis pe- 

um, aut monſtra, aut fulgura interpretantium, aut augurum, aut 
aſtrologorum, aut fortium, (ca enim fere artis ſunt) aut ſomnio- 
rum, aut vaticinationum (hæc enim duo naturalia putantur ) præ- 
dictione moveatur ? Quarum quidem rerum eventa magis arbit 
quam cauſſas quæri opportere. Cie. de Divin. Lib. I. 

Nec me ex ea opinione, quam à majoribus accepi de cultu Deo- 
rum immortalium, ullius unquam oratio aut docti aut indocti move- 
bit, Sed cum de Religione agitur, T. Coruncanium, P. Scipionem, 
P. Scævolam Pontifices maximos, non Zenonem aut Cleanthem, aut 
Chryſippum ſequor, habeoque C. Lælium augurem, eundemque fapi- 
entem, quem potiùs audiam de religione dicentem in iliã oratione 
nobili, quam quenquam principem Stoicorum. Cumque omnis Po- 
puli Rom. religio in ſacra, & in auſpicia diviſa ſit, tertium adjunc- _ 
tum fit, ſi quid prædictionis cauſſa ex portentis & monſtris Sibyllæ 
interpretes, piceſre monuerunt: harum ego religionum nu 
unquam contemnendam putavi: mihique ita perſuaſi Romulum au- 
pics, Numam ſacris conſtitutis, fundamenta jeciſſe noſtræ Civita- 
tis. quæ nunquam profecto fine ſumma placatione Deorum unmor- 
talium tanta eſſe potuiſſet. Cic, de Nat. Deor. Lib. III. 
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hending their Wiſdom and Uſefulneſs. ' Moſt Men never 
reflected upon that Subject, and indeed they are not capable 
of it: But from their early Years they have been taught to 
pay a due Reſpect to the preſent Eſtabliſhments. Cuſton 
therefore is to them inſtead of Knowledge. Make any Al. 
teration, you accuſtom them to flight the Object of their 
Reſpe& ; and becauſe every Thing they are uſed to, appear, 
to them of equal Importance, nothing appears to them eſſen. 
tial, when they ſee that the moſt authorized Cuſtoms are 
altered. They look no longer upon the Laws, but as x 
Yoke laid upon them by cunning Men. 
. HENCE it is, that ſome wiſe Magiſtrates, being reduced 
to the Neceſſity of parting with fome Laws, went about it 
with ſo much Dexterity, that the People were ſenſible of the 
Reſpe& paid to them, and hardly perceived that they were 
altered. The Lacedemoniaus finding the Inconveniency of: 
Law, which did not allow the ſame Perſon to be made an 
al: twice, 7 to that oy nity 4 $I who was not 
qualified for it, and appointe ander Superintendant of 
e Marine. It —.— lawful 2 Athens * away 4 
Table, upon which a Law had been inſcribed : The Intereſ 
of the State requiring that a certain Law ſhould be altered, 
Pericles bethought himſelf of turning the Table inſtead of 
removing it. 70425 a 
I App, that Men are ſenſible of all the Inconyenience 
of a Law, but do not always perceive all the Advantages 
ariſing from it; for Evil makes a greater Impreſſion than 
Good On the contrary, they cafily foreſee the Advantages 
of a new Eſtabliſhment, ſince choſe Advantages have occa- 
ſioned the a of it; but they do not Ae its In- 
. conveniences. Experience does frequently diſcover a great 
many, which had not been foreſeen at all. Wherefore it is 
highly neceſſary to make no Alterarion in a State, without 
very plain and weighty Reaſons. But to oppoſe all Novelty 
under that Pretence, leſt a Novelty in one Thing ſhould 
reach all other Things, and the Government it ſelf, is to lay 
_ down Barbarouſneſs as the Foundation of Society. At this 
rate, it might very well be ſaid, That thoſe Princes who did 
not oppoſe Chriſtianity and the Reformation, ought to be 
looked upon as ſorry Politicians. Were it true, that the 
Arts and Sciences are the Ruin of a State, the Publick Peace 
would be eſtabliſh'd upon a better and more laſting Foun- 
dation, if Men lived till in Caves, and had no other Food 
- but Acorns. | 85 


* 
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ONE mult have very little Wit to entertain any Suſpicion 
about thoſe, who, apply themſelves to the Improvement of 
Arts and Sciences. No one ought to be leſs ſuſpected by 
the Government, ſince no one is ſo much concern'd in the 
Publick Peace as they are. Peace, and its happy Conſe- 
quences, make Arts and Sciences flouriſh (e). Thoſe ſhould 
rather be miſtruſted, Who affect a more blind Dependence, 
2 more abſolute Submiſſion, and ſeem to be moſt pleaſed 
with Slavery. Men will not make themſelves: Slaves for 
nothing: They have ſomething elſe in view; they are truly 
Slaves to Fortune and their own Intereſt: Theſe are their 
true Maſters, to whom they are always ready to facri- 
fice all other Meng. | 

VI. IT appears by the foregoing Reflec- A Parallel be- 
tions, that ſomething may be ſaid for and teen Novelty 
againſt Novelty and Antiquity, A Man of and Antiquity. 
a ſhallow Wit is continually enquiring a- 9 
bout new Things: He admires and greatly cakes up what- 
ever comes to his Knowledge, and every Thing he never 
heard before. Such a Character is ſo contemprible, that it 
prepoſſeſſes us againſt Novelty. We are aſhamed of an In- 
clination, which makes a Man childiſh. 1 
On the other hand, thoſe are certainly ridiculous, who 
take nothing to be true but what was ſaid by their Predeceſ- 


_ + 
(e) Errare mihi videntur, qui exiſtimant, Philoſophiæ fideliter de- 
ditos, contumaces eſſè ac refractarios, & contemptores r iſtratuum 
ac Regum, ebrumve per quos publica: adminiſtrantur. E contrario 
enim, nulli adverſus illos gratiores ſunt: nec immerito; nullis enim 
plus præſtant, quam quibus frui tranquillo otio licet. Itaque hi, 
quibus ad propoſnum bene vivendi aditum contert ſecuritas publica, 
neceſſe eſt auctorem hujus boni, ut parentem colant: multò quidem 
magis, quam illi inquĩeti, & in medio pay gui multa principibus 
debent, ſed multa & imputant; quibus nunquam tam plenè occur- 
rere ulla liberalitas poteſt, ut cupiditates illorum quæ creſcunt, dum 
implentur, exſatiet. Quiſquis autem de accipiendo cogitat, oblitus 
accepti eſt; nee ullum habet malum cupiditas majus, quam quod in- 
grata eſt, Adjice nunc, quòd nemo eorum qui in Republica verſan- 
tur, quos vincat, ſed à quibus vincatur, adſpicit: & illis non tam ju- 
cundum eſt, multos poſt ſe videre, quàm grave, aliquem ante ſe. Ha- 
bet hoc vitium omnis ambitio: non teſpicit. Nec ambitio tantum 
inſtabilis eſt, verum cupiditas omnis: quia incipit ſemper à ſine. At 
lle vir ſincerus ac purus, qui reliquit & curiam. & forum, & om- 
nem adminiſtrationem Reipublicæ, ut ad ampſiora ſecedetet, diligit 
eos per quos hoc ei facere tutò licet, ſoluſque illis gratuitum teſtimo- 
mum reddit, & magnam rem neſcientibus debet. Sen. Ep. LXXIII. 
Vor. I. $221 * d > i » q 
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ſors; who being deluded by the Word Autientt, look upon 
them, as Children look upon grown Men and old People; 
and who in their ripe Years, fancy they are ſtill Children, and 
have the fame Credulity. Such a ridiculous Character makes 
us ſide again with Novelty, and look upon the ſtubborn 
Followers of Antiquity as doating Men. TS 
- "THERE has been a warm Diſpute in our Days about the 
Merit of the Moderns, compared with theMerit of the An- 
tients. That Diſpute is famous by the Reputation and 
Ability of the Diſputants, and det e ſeveral Works 
full of Wit and Learning. But, after this ſincere Acknow- 
1 Iſhould be willing to add, that it was a very uſe- 
leſs. Diſpute, were I not perſuaded that Men want man) 
Amulements to take up their leiſure Hours. We have not 
a ſufficient Number of Monuments to judge of the whole 
Merit of the Antients. Beſides, tis well known, that in 
order to make juſt Compariſons, Things of the fame Na- 
ture ought to be compared together, Morals with Morals, 
Hiſtory with Hiſtory, a Poem with a Poem; and not only 
natural Philoſophy with, natutal Philoſophy in general, but 
an Explication of a Phanomenon by the Antients with an 
Explication. of the ſame Phænomenon by the Moderns. 
very Thing muſt be calculated and ſummed up, and right 
Subſtractions made from the total Sums. e 
_.LGRAXNT. the Moderns may exceed the Antients, ſince 
they have the Help: of their Knowledge. Standing upon 
their Shoulders, we ſee farther than they; nay, we are the 
- Antients' in one Senſe; for the World was formerly 
Ons Day adds to another Day; and Learning encreaſes 
by. that Means. The wrong Notions of the Antients are 
mended; their n + Houghts are made uſe of and im- 
1 5 The Antients themſelves did fo with reſpect to their 


Tedeceſſors (F). But we are diſcouraged by our Lazineſs: 


We fancy. we want Strength, becauſe we will not uſe it. 


Are we Men of a different Kind? Do we. inhabit another 
Earth ?- Are we enlighten'd by another Sun (g)? Can we 
{45 QIRT AK 4 - Sub Jalan 5. : 1 34, ge 
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( Recentiſſima quæque ſunt correcta & emendata maximè. Cic. 


c. 6 | 
% een eſt ultimi, Sen. Ep. L XXIX. 
( Nos quoque aliquid ipſi faciamus animoſe : fimus inter exem- 
* Quare cimus? quare deſperamus? quicquid fieri potutt, 
poteſt. Nos. modd purgemus animum, urque naturam, à qui 
aberranti cupiendum timendumque eſt, & itis ſerviendum, Licet 
reverti in viam, licet in integrum reſtitui. Sen. Ep. XC VIII. 
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give no Example to thoſe, who ſhall come after us? Are 
we neceſſitated to tranſcribe thoſe, who lived before us, and 
to follow their Steps in a ſervile Manner? I grant they be- 
gan the Race; but certainly they did not go through it; and 
their Diſcoveries oughtrather help than hinder us from making 
new ones (+4). | 

Ox the other hand, the Antients lived longer than we : 
They were leſs prepoſleſs'd than we are; for Prejudices encreaſe 
more and more in Proceſs of Time. The Spirit of Party, 
and a factious Zeal did not ſo much prevail in their Days as 
in ours: TheZcal for Religion has reached all human Sciences. 
Perhaps the Antients, not clogged with ſo much Reading as 
we are, had a ſtronger and more lively Genius. They were 
not obliged to learn a thouſand Fooleries, which we muit 
learn, or be diſparaged by thoſe, - who diſpoſe of Rewards, 
or are conſulted for the Diſtribarion of them. Laſtly, the 
Antients were able · co beſtow upon Things the Time we loſe 
in Erni Words. 

Tut Diſpute about the Preference of the Antients to the 
Moderns has proved much like the Vineyard in the Fable. 
Thoſe who manured it, in hopes of finding a I reafure, wer 
diſappointed ; but they grew rich by the Fruits of rheir inde- 
fatigable Labour. The Oueſt of the Philoſopher's Stone has, 
in like manner, .enrich'd-Chymiſtry-and Phyſick with a great 
many uſeful Diſcoveries. The Controverſy about the An- 
tients and the Moderns is not yet determined, and in all 
likelihood will never be decided,or only after ſome Ages. Both 
Parties acknowledge the ſupreme Tribunal of Realon; and 
each of them make her difcoarſe differently, and bring her 
on their Side. But that Diſpute has produced excellent 
Fruits, The Partiſans of the Moderns have endeavoured to 
exceed the Antients, and, as ſome think, made uſe of their 
Aſſiſtance to go farther than they. The Admirers of the An- 
tients have explained their Precepts, illuſtrated their Works, 
and ſet their Beauties in a full Light. n 

We are prepoſſeſs'd in favour of the Time paſt by the uſual 
Complaints of old Men, whom we have heard with great 
Reſpect from our Childhood. Things grow worſe every 
Day : Such is their uſual Language. But Men have been 
Men at all Times ; and Things did always go much at the 


(5) Nullum feculum magnis ingeniis cluſum eſt. Sen. Ep. CIT. 
Wi præceſſerunt non præripuiſſe mihi videntur qua ici IS 
rt, ſed aperuiſſe. Inventuris inventa non obſtant. Ep. X. 
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lame rate. Manners are a little altered; the Corruption of 
the Heart remains conſtantly the ſame. (7) 

W are born in a Dependence upon thoſe, who are olde 
than we. We have ſeen from our early Years old Men 
poſſeſſed of the firſt Places: By that Means, we have been 
induced to honour and imitate them ; and that Cuſtom ex. 
tends to every Thing, that goes by the Name of Antiquity, 

We have a Reſpect for the Works of the Antients, becauſ: 
we look upon them as venerable old Men. 

W arc indebted to the Antients; and out of Gratitude 
we ought to make a good Uſe of their Knowledge. Bu, 
we ought alſo to mind Poſterity; and in order to imitate the 
Antients, we muſt go farther than they, and leave ſomethin 
of our own to thoſ?, who ſhall come after us. We mul 
improve the Stock our Fathers have left us, and tranſmit i 
to cur Deſcendants. 

THe reading of the antient Authors is doubtleſs agree- 
able and uſeful; for, not to ſay that a Man, who loves t. 
learn, reads no good Book without Pleaſure, and ſome he 
nefit, it is very pleaſant to find, by the reading of the A. 
tients, the Agreement of Reaſon and Religion. It is ven 
pleaſant to obſerve that they have had a Glimpſe of what we 
ſee now more clearly. hat a Pleaſure for the Moder 
Philoſophers to read theſe Words in Seneca? Muſt we wor | 
der that the Periodical Times of Comets, which appear ſo ſet 
dom, have not been yet determined? *Tis not yet fifteen but | 
ared Years, fince the Grecians gave Names to the Stars, May | 
Nations in our Days know nothing in the Heavens, but whi | 
may be ſeen at the firſt Glance : I bey are ſtill ignorant of itt 
'Canſes of Eclipſes, and of the Phaſes of the Moon; and 1 | 
not long ſince we have learned them, There will be 4 4s 
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i) Sic finiamus, ne in noſtro ſæculo culpa ſubſidat. Hoc map 
res noſtri queſti ſunt, hoc nos querimur; hoc poſteri noſtri queret 
tur; elde eſſe mores, e nequitiam, in deterius res humans 
& in omne nefas labi. At iſta ſtant loco eodem, ſtabuntque, paul 
lum dumtaxat ultro aut citro mota, ut fluctus, quos æſius accede 
longiùs extulit, recedens interiore littorum veſtigio tenuit. Sen. 4 


- Benef. Lib. I. Cap. 10. 


Expectant ii qui audiunt exempla in veterum memoria & mon 


mentis ac literis, plena dignitatis, plena antiquitatis. Hæc plurimun 
ſolent & auctoritatis habere ad peokendumm & jucund Itatis ad audicn 
dum. Cic. A. V. in Verrem. MC LS 
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when more attentive and laborious Men will diſcover what is 
not now well known to us (H. 2 

GooD Senſe, which ſupplied the want of Art among 
the Antients, did alſo frequently enable them to make Re- 
flections, wherein one may obſerve a ſurpriſing Application 
of ſome general Maxims, which they followed, though 
perhaps they never had a diſtinct Notion of them. | 

Ir it ſhould be acknowledged that Eloquence has not at- 
tained yet to the Degree it was in among the Greciant and 
Romans, ſuch a Conteflion would not prove the Superiority 
of the Antients in point of Wit and Knowledge. One 
might caſily find out the Reaſon of their Superiority, as to 
Eloquence, in certain Circumſtances, which would ſtill pro- 
ducethe ſame Effect, if they had not ceaſed. Among the Gre- 
cians and Romans Eloquence was the Way to Dignities; and 
the beſt Speakers had generally the greateſt Share in the Go- 
vernment. The Eloquence of Cicero raiſed him to the firſt 
Digniry of the World, though his Name was perfectly new , 


rer: in the Commonwealth. To that Reaſon others may be ad- 
8 (0 ded, which are more eſſential, and more peculiar to Elo- 
Be. quence it ſelf. Eloquence requires an important Subject, 
Ar. Hearers of à good Taſte, and a numerous Audience. An 


very Orator would be ridiculous, if he ſhould make a very ear- 
neſt Speech about an incontiderable Subject, or even if he 
der ſhould diſplay the niceſt and the moſt lively Strokes of Elo- 


vote quence about a noble Subject, in an Aſſembly of twelve or 
ſel twenty People. Every thing, that may give occaſion-to the 
but moſt perfect Eloquence, is now to be found in the Parlia- 
lan ment of Eugland. We ſee now and then ſome admirable 
vba Paſſages out of Speeches made in that Aſſembly. | 
* the THE Pulpits of our Churches ſeem to afford the moſt 
magnificent. Theatre for Eloquence that ever was. But, 
2 | 13 how 
uber — ä * 


(k) Quid ergò miramur Cometas, tam rarum mundi ſpectaculum. 
nondum aka; rw certis : nec initia illorum fineſque noteſcere, 
quorum ex ingentibus intervallis recurſus eſt ? Nondum ſunt anni 
mille quingenti ex quo Gracia | Thar | 


& ow ftellis numeros ( nomina fecit. | 4 mY 


Multæque hodie ſunt gentes, quæ tantùm facie noverint ccelum, 
quz nondum ſciant cur Luna deficiat, quare obumbretur. Hoc apud 
os quoque nuper ratio ad certum perduxit. Veniet rempus, quo iſta 
quæ nunc latent, in lucem dies extrahat, & longioris ævi diligentia. 

den. Natur. Dreſs. Lib. VIL cap. 25. 
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how can a Clergyman preach well, when he is obliged to 
aſcend the Pulpit ſo often? "Thoſe, who are nor ſenſible of 
this Truth, don't know what'a good Sermon is: They 
never heard a good Sermon, or if they have heard ſome, it 
may be ſaid they were not worthy to hear them, ſince they 
could not judge of their Excellency. 

BESIDES, our Preachers explain, or endeavour to explain 
Theological matters; but the Thorns, with which thoſe 
matters are beſet, do not ſuit with Eloquence. A Preacher, 
in order to be an Eloquent Man, ought to underſtand very 
well what he ſays ; but, it frequently happens that the mat- 
ters treated of in the Pulpit, by the very Confeſſion of our 
Preachers, are unintelligible. I add, that Preachers are ge- 
nerally conſtrained by a certain Method, with which they 
muſt comply, to avoid the Cenſures of thoſe, who are not 
willing they ſhould have a greater Merit than themſelves, 
A Preacher muſt have a full Liberty, in order to make a Ser- 
mon, that may be worth Hearing. The Method of Preach- 
ng, ſuch as it is preſcribed by many Divines, is an Art, 
Which teaches to explain unintelligible Things, and to com 
poſe without much ur, and in a very ſhort time, a long 
and tedious Diſcourſe. But, to go farther ſtill: Ar-thevery 
time when Eloquence was 1n its Height, the Rhetoricians, 
who profeſſed to teach it, were moſt of them very great 
Sophiſts. Ever ſince the firſt Emperors, good "Taſte decayed, 
and Eloquence became more and more falſe. The moſt 
Eloquent Fathers of the Church had no excellent Maſters, 
When we read them without Partiality, we find many poor 
Things under great Words, Queſtions wrongly ſtared, weak 
Arguments,. Quibbles and Exaggerations. And yet they are 
recommended to us as Models: We are adviſed to confom 
| * .Taſte, to quote them frequently, and write in their 

yle. | 

VII. Ix order to know whether the Anti- 
Maxims, ents have been ſo happy as their Admirers will 
| --. have it, vor, whether the Moderns had a bet- 
ter Succeſs, we muſt enter upon an Examination, and do 
it impartially, for fear of being miſtaken in the Enquiry. 
We muſt examine an antient and common Opinion, in the 
ſame manner as if ir was-now propoſed the firſt time ; and we 
muſt confider a new Opinion, as we would have done in 
the firſt Age of the World, when every [Thing was new. 

WHAT is now True, ſhould always have been acknow- 
-Jedged to be ſo; and what was not True from the beginning, 
will never be True, A new Truth is a Truth: An old of 


UN 
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ror is an Error. The Antients might, and have been ſome- 
times miſtaken : We are more clear-tighted in ſome Things 
than they were: This is undeniable. Whoever has Eyes, 
ought to uſe them; and thoſe, who are miſtaken, ought not 
to be believed without Proof. Let us therefore examine 
Things in themſelves, without minding the words Nove 
and —_—_— which may hinder us from diſcovering I 
After all, if we have ſo great a Veneration for the Antients, 
let us ſtudy their Works, and endeavour to imitate them. 
As they have invented, let us invent in our Turn (H. A ratio- 
nal Man ought to be no leſs fond of Knowledge, than a 
covetous Man of Riches. The latter, not contented with 
the Riches he has inherited, makes it his Buſineſs to encreaſe 
them every Day. Let us. in like manner, encreaſe the Stock 
which the Antients, and in general all our Predeceſſors 
have left us (m). Why ſhould we not apply to many Sub- 
jects, what the illuſtrious Marquis de / Hopwtal fays concern- 
ing Geometry, in order to draw up a Parallel between the 
Effects of a blind Admiration, and the Effects of a noble 
Boldneſs (z) ? | a. | 

| ET 
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J) Aliquid & de tuo profer; omnes iſtos n m auctores, ſem- 
per interpretes, ſub aliena umbra latentes, nihil exiſtimo gene- 
EI facere quod diu didicerant. Sen. Ep, 

XXIII. 

(n) Agamus bonum familiæ: faciamus ampliora, quæ acce- 
pimus; major iſta itas à me ad poſteros — — 
reſtat operis, 3 reſtabit: nec ulli nato poſt mille ſæcula præ- 
cludetur occaſio aliquid adhuc adjiciendi. Sed etiamſi omnia à vete- 
ribus inventa ſunt : hoc ſemper novum erit, uſus, & inventorum ab 
alis ſcientia & diſpoſitio. Sen. Ep. LXIV. | | | 

(n) What we have of the Antients concerning thoſe Matters, 
© eſpecially of Archimedes, does certainly deſerve our Admiration. 
But, beides that they only touched upon very few Curbs, and even 
* {lightly ; we hardly find any Thing in them but — Propo- 

lar and continued 5 


How- 


not go far, at leaſt, whatever Vieta may fay, they did not loſe 
* their Way; and the more difficult it was, the more are they to 
© be admired for not miſling it. In a word, it does not that 
* the Antients could do more for the Time they lived in. They did 
* what our beſt Wits would have done in their room; and if they were 


* now in our room, one may very well believe they have 
x IE © the 
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Lr us therefore examine each Propoſition and each 
Proof, without minding from whence it comes (o). If we 
are convinced of a Truth, after a ſtrict Examination, let yy 
take hold of it: We may lay claim to it, whoever be the 
Author (p). Let us be afraid of being impoſed upon by 
Antiquity : Let us miſtruſt Novelty: Let us admit no- 
thing merely becauſe the Antients believed it, nor rejed 
any Thing, only becauſe they were ignorant of it: When 
we read à Book, we mult lay aſide the Author's Name, 
and examine in themſelves the Matters treated of by him, 
Let us fancy the = __y is loſt to Rr one | 
| . THE Knowledge o e Things, 
7 Sul to the ſtudy of which — our ſees 
ww either Uſeful, or of no Uſe. It is highly 
neceſſary to make a very great Difference between thoſe two 
Relations. | | 
-., Que: Lives are too ſhort to beſtow our Time upon uſe- 
Jeſs Things, and our Faculties too much limited to exhauſ 
them by Szperfluities (9). Perhaps there is nothing, that * 
| 4 
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te the ſame Notions we have. This is a Conſequence of the natur, 
Equality of Mens Minds, and of the neceſſary Succeſſion of Di- 
„ nl . wot 2 
Wherefore, it is no ſurpriſing Thing that the Antients went no 
« farther; but one cannot ſufficiently wonder that great Men, that 
the Moderns, ſhould have ſtop'd ſo long there, and that through 4 
.« ſuperſtitious Admiration of the Works of the Antients, they ſhould 
have been contented to read and comment upon them, without a- 
.< lowing themſclves any other Uſe of their Knowledge, but what 
vas neceflary to follow them; without daring to be 5 of Think- 
ing ſometimes without Book, and of making — of their 
« own. Such was the Method of many People: They did write: 
Books were multiplied ; and all the while nothing went forward. 
All the Labour of many Ages has only filled the World with re- 
* {pected Commentaries and Tranſlations of Originals, which were 
** often deſpicable. + /\\ | 
duch was the State of the Mathematicks, and eſpecially of Phi- 
< loſophy, till M. Deſcartes appeared. That great Man, animated by 
the Superiority of his Genius, left the Antients, in order to follow 
% no other Guides, but that ſame Reaſon which the Antients fol 
* Jowed. | That noble Boldneſs, which was called a Rebellion, has 
[« occaſioned a great many new and uſeful Diſcoveries. Men began 
then to open their Eyes, and to think.“ 
(ee) Mſtimandum quid dicatur, non a quo. Sen. 
) Quod verum eſt, noſtrum eſt. Sen. Ep. XII. 
| 42175 Quz dementia eſt ſupervacua diſcere in tanta temporis ege - 
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ſo much contributed to prepoſſeſs the polite World againſt 
Learning, than to ſee Men of Letters grow warm 5 
Fooleries, and tell Trifles and impertinent Things with a 
rave Tone, as if there was ſome Senſe in every Thing a 
Man ſays, when he wears a long Beard, and a Diſcourſe 
changed its Nature by being made with a frowning Caunte- 
nance (r). | Q 2 | | 

IX. THERE are many Degrees in the Why Men are 
Uſefulneſs and Unprofitableneſs of our fand of thoſe 
Knowledge. In the firſt place it is to no pur- Things, bar 
poſe to go about to learn what cannot be un- e above theis 
derſtood ; for, to attempt an Impoſlibility is Ce 
to loſe one's Time. 

THouGH this Maxim be very evident, yet there are 
many People, who boldly diſpute about the Nature of the 
Divine Perfections, rhe Trinity, God's Decrees, and Provi- 
dence ; a Rafhneſs the more intolerable, becauſe, by their 
own Confefſion, thoſe Subjects are incomprehentible, and 
becauſe by endeavouring to know them, one runs the Hazard 


of falling into Errors of a very dangerous Conſequence. 


A Max, who undertakes to meditate upon Things, that 
are above his Reach, may eaſily fancy he underſtands hat he 
does not underſtand ; and then he pitches upon ſome Words, 
whereby he pretends to expreſs Things of which he has no 
Idea. That Language grows familiar and dear to him; for 
tis an Effect of his molt ſublime Meditations : And that ſa- 
cred Style is as much reſpected by him, as the Subject to 
which he applies it. | F 
AxoTHER Man meditates likewiſe upon the ſame Sub- 
ject, and falls into other Deluſions. But fancying, as well 
as the former, that he underſtands what he ſays, he alſo 
pitches upon ſome Words to expreſs his pretended Ideas, 
and grows fond of them. That Difference of Language 
kindles a War between thoſe two Zealots: They accuſe one 
another of Erring, even in Matters of the greateſt Impor- 
tance, And yet they have the fame — but ſpeak 
differently, The Caſes of thoſe Men are alike : They have 
no Ideas: They don't underſtand what they ſay: They are 
in Ignorance, ,but not in an Error; or, if they are miſtaken, 
their Miſtake conſiſts in confounding Words with — * 
ns, 


and reſolving to maintain vain Sounds. Had ſome Qu 
0 


r) O pueriles ineptias ! * hoc ſaperciti Abe In hoc 
demiſimus. Hoc eſt quod triſtes docemus & pallidi. 
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ons, which made a very Noiſe, been examined peace 
_ ably, they would have — to this Query, not 
whether it be lawful to Think, but whether it be lawful to 
Speak differently trom other Men. 
THE Eoafters Churches grew warm (and from Diſputing 
they proceeded to Perſecution) about this Queſtion, all the 
Terms whereof are great: Whether there are two Natures 
and one Perſon in JESUS CRRIST: Whether there is but 
one Perſon and one Nature: or, Whether there are two 
Perſons and two Natures. If they had asked one another 
what they meant by the words Perſon, Nature, Union; ſome 
would have been ſilent, and perhaps ſenſible, that they fought 
about Words, of which they had no Ideas. Others would 
have apprehended that they did not think differently, though 
they uſed different Terms. And yet, the Emperor Theo 
fins Ordered that the Neſtorians ſhould be called S$inmnian;, 
* Inthe French from Simon Magus, They might as well 
Pantonfliens. have been called Slipperians ; for, their Er- 
Inte french ror had no more relation to $1209 Magus 
Pantgufle.., than to a Slipper f. 
8 r. HILART uſed this Expreſſion, Trina Deitas. 
Hmemar of Reims condemned it: Others vindicated it. 
They ſpoke differently; but their Thoughts were the ſame; 
or rather they had no Thoughts about a Subject, of Which 
they had no Ide. Ny 
Ir frequently happens that the leſs Men underſtand what 
ſay, the more obſtinately they maintain it, becauſe it 
would be a ſhameful Thing for them to own that they grew 
warm about Words void of Senſe. Beſides, they fancy they 
underſtand ſomething in a Subject, that is incomprehenſible; 
and the more others complain that they have no Notion of 
— Subject, the more they think themſelves to be above 
em. | 
- Is Doctors are ſo eaſily miſtaken, what can we expect 
from the People? Moſt Men are mere Parrots in many 
Things. Would to God they were not more Parrots 
about Religion, than about any Thing elſe ! They piouſly 
ſubmit to Words conſecrated by their Leaders. And in- 
| how can they believe that a venerablg Man, whoſe 
Age and Dignity they reſpect, whoſe Learning and Upri ht- 
nefs they value, ſhould ſpeak without knowing what he e 
and boldly determine what he does not underſtand? The 
leſs they underſtand him, the more learned they think him 
to be; the leſs they apprehend what he ſays, the more _ 
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Srcr. H. the Art of TauinxinG. 33t 
are perſuaded he delivers fine Things (s). This has been 


the Cauſe of the moſt ſhameful Diviſions among Chriſtians 
in all Ages. Tis a Diſgrace upon human Nature. A pro- 
found Reſpect for Religion, and for God ho is the Object 
of it, ſhould put an End to many Queſtions, which are above 
us, and the Ignorance whereof is not prejudicial to our 
Salvation. (:) () | | 
X. Wnen a Man is thus peremp- A Method of 
tory about Things that are beyond our diſputing about | 
Reach, we ſhould imitate his Weakneſs, did thoſe Matters. 
we ſeriouſly diſpute with him ; for how | 
can one diſpute about a Subject, that is not underſtood ? 
Where can we find Arguments to convince an obſtinate 
Antagoniſt > 
© (5) Nam auditor, cum eum, quem adverſarii perturbatum putant 
09 videt animo > nu adn tum; — 
potius temerè aſſenſiſſe, quam illum fine —— arbitratur. 
Cic. de Inu. Lib. I. x | 
(:) © Some hold that the World was made to give a Body, as a 
«© Puniſhment, to each of thoſe Spirits, which fell by their own Fault 
« from the Purity, in which they had been created; the firſt Crea- 
tion having been only inco and that according as they de- 
« parted more or leſs from their Spirituality, they were embodied 
more or leſs dully. From thence proceeds the Variety of ſo much 
created Matter. But the Spirit, which was inv with the 
Body of the Sun for his Puniſhment, muſt have had a very un- 
common Alteration. All the Extremities of our Enquiry vaniſh 
« away. As Plutarch ſays of the Beginning of Hiſtories, that in 
the tame manner as in „the Borders of known Lands are full 
„of Moraſſes, large Foreſts, s and uninhabitable Places. Hence 
« it is, that the groſſeſt and moſt childiſh Conceits are to be found 
in thoſe, who handle the ſublimeſt Things, and dive farther into 
them, finking themſelves in their Curioſity and Preſumption. 
Erd and Beginning of Knowledge are alike, See how Plato 


„ne- 
ONUNCIAre, non eſſet a 
f — * —— 


tiſſimus vir Hilarius, haud ue ignarus quam periculi plenum fit, 
hum perüm religioſm, de rebus inefiailibus cloqui, incomprehen- 
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Antagoniſt ? How can we ſhew'him that he is miſtaken 
and that he aſcribes to the Subject in hand what does not be- 


long to it, ſince that Subject is not ſufficiently known, and 
we are ignorant of what he aſcribes to it? Is 


ſibilia ſcrutari, de longs ſemotis a captu noſtro pronunciare. Sed in 
hoc pelagus longius etiam provectus eſt divus Auguſtinus, videlicet 
felix hominis ingenium, quærendi voluptate, vefut aura ſecundiore, 
aliunde aliò proliciente. 
At ea quæ nos ſcrutamur, quæ definimus, interdum nec ſacris lite- 
ris prodita ſunt, ut fi comprehendi non poſſint, certè credi debeant: 
nec ullis rationibus idoneis probari, nec cogitatione concipi, nec ſimi. 
libus adhibitis adumbrari, ut ſunt, poſſunt. In quibus veſtigandis, 
quum a feliciſſimis ingeniis ſummã vi diu deſudatum fuerit, Ee de- 
mum eſt extremus profectus, ut intelligant ſe nihil ſcire: & aded ad 
vitæ pietatem nihil faciunt, ut nuſquam _ habeat locum illud 
Pauli, Scientia inflat, charitas ædiſicat. Quod ER quas con- 
tentiones, quos tumultus, quæ mundi diſſidia videmus ex hujus 
neris inſcita ſcientia ſcatere. Quumque tam fugax fit vita noſtra, in- 
terim ea negligimus, ſine quibus wi ſpes eſt cuiquam aſſequendæ 
Alutis. Ni condonaro fratri, quod in me peccavit, mihi non con- 
donabit Deus, quod in ipſum admiſi. Niſi mundum cor habuero, 
non videbo Deum. Hoc igitur totis ſtudiis agendum erat; hoc me- 
ditandum, hoc urgendum, ut livore, ut invidia, ut odio, ut ſuperbid, 
ut avariti2, ut libidine animum. Non damnaberis fi neſ- 
cias, utrum ſpiritus à patre & filio proficiſcentis, unicum fit princi- 
ium, an duo: ſed non effugies exitium, niſi curaris interim habere 
ſpiritùs, qui ſunt, charitas, gaudium, pax, patientia, benigni- 
tas, bonitas, longanimitas, manſuetudo, fides, modeſtia, conrinentia, 
caſtitas. Ad hæc igitur vertenda eſt, huc intendenda præcipua ſtudii 
noſtri cura. Summa noſtræ religionis pax eſt & unanimitas. Ea vix 
conſtare poterit, niſi de quàm poteſt pauciſſimis definiamus, & in 
anultis liberum relinquamus ſuum cuique judicium: propterea, quod 
ingens ſit rerum plurimarum obſcuritas: & hoc mordbi fere innatum 
fit hominum ingeniis, ut cedere neſciant, ſimul atque res in conten- 
tionem vocata eſt, quæ poſtquàm incaluit, hoc cuique videtur veriſ- 
fimum, quod temerè tuendum ſuſceperit. Atque hic in re adeo 
modum neſciere quidam, ut poſteà quam nihil non definierant de re- 
bus divinis, novam etiam in his, qui nihil aliud ſunt quàm homines, 
Seo717Ta commenti ſint: quæ quidem plus quæſtionum, & atrociores 
tumultus excitavit orbi, quam olim Arianorum temeritas. 
Olim fides erat in vità magis quim in articulorum profeſſione. Mox 
neceſſitas admonuit, ut articuli præſcriberentur, ſc ci & apoſto- 
licæ ſobrietatis. Deinde hæreticorum improbitas adegit ad exactiorem 
divinorum voluminum excuſſionem, pervicacia compulit, ut quz- 
dam ex auctoritate Synodorum definirentur. Tandem fidei ſymbo- 
lum in ſcriptis potius quàm in animis eſſe ccepit, ac penè tot erant 
fides, quot homines. Creverunt articuli, ſed decrevit ſinceritas; e 
terbuit contentio, refrixit charitas, Doctrina Chriſti, quæ priùs _— 


* 
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Ix order to avoid being impoſed upon by thoſe Men, and 
to bring them off from their Deluſions, they muſt be deſired 
to explain themſelves. If they refuſe to do it, they bear 
Witneſs againſt their own Darkneſs and Ignorance ; and 
it they venture upon it, they will quickly be ſenſible that they 
cannot explain their Meaning. Urge them never ſo little, 
| | PV they 


j 
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bat 20youdy iav, cc pit à philoſophiæ præſidiis vm hic eratpri- 
mus * Feclefix ad deteriora — — ccreverunt 2 
accelif vis. Porrò admixta huic negotio Czſfarum auctoritas, non 
multum promovit fidei ſinceritatem. Tandem res deducta eſt ad ſo- 
phiſticas contentiones, articulorum myriades proruperunt. Hinc de- 
ventum eſt ad terrores ac minas. Quumque vita nos deſtituat: quum 
 fides ſit in ore magis quam. in animo: quum ſolida illa ſacrarum li- 
terarum cognitio nos deficiat, tamen terroribus huc adigimus homi- 
nes, ut credant quod non credunt, ut ament quod non amant, & in- 
telligant quod non intelligunt. Non poteſt eſſe ſincerum, quod co- 
actum eſt; nec Chriſto gratum eſt niſi quod voluntarium. Eraſmus, 
Prefatio in Hilarium. ang os: de | 


Here follows the Subſtance of thoſe Duatations, | | 
Men were formerly very cautious in ſpeaking of God, and of his 
Nature and Attributes, being contented with what the Seripture 
« ſays of them in expreſs Words. A raſn Curioſity broke through 
« thoſe Bounds inſenſibly, and made Men forget how dangerous'it 
« was, as well as contrary to the Spirit of Religion, to venture to 
« explain what is unſpeakable, and to ſearch what is incomprehen- 
* ſible. - Though God has. confined our Life within a very ſhort 
<< Space, yet, inſtead of minding only what is neceſſary, we perplex 
our ſelves with Subtilties, of which one may be ignorant without 
any danger. Peace-is the Perfection of Chriſtianity ; but without 
conſidering that a Multitude of Articles is not a — A Means 
« to preſerve that Peace, many Queſtions have been debated; and in 
order to determine them, Men have at laſt 'eſtabliſhed a human 
Authority in the Church, and made a kind of a Deity of a Man. 
« The Wealth and Splendor of Eccleſiaſtical 1 the n 
« neſs of thoſe vvho wete poſſeſſed of them, Authority of the 
6 Emperors too indulgent to - the Cler , Subtilties and Sophiſtr Ys 
« Threatnings and Puniſhments, have at length brought Men to pre- 
« tend to believe, or to fancy they believe, what they do not believe 
c at all, becauſe they haue no Idea of it, and to p to love what 
* they do not love, becauſe they do not underſtand it. Such is the 
Faith of a great many Chriſtians,” and even of-thoſe, ho ſhould 
be moſt knowing, Nothing can be more oppoſite to the Light 
of the Goſpel than the Darkneſs of Ignorance; nothing can te 
more inconſiſtent with the r eflential to a Chriſtian than 
Force and Conſtraint. And yet thoſe, who blindly ſubmit” to, 
8 the Yoke of Authority, are well beloved. 1 361) merry tet © 
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they will have recourſe to Incomprehenſibility, about which 
a reſpectful Silence is the only Way, that can be reaſonably 
rr Fl 
ANOTHER Method may alſo be uſed to reclaim them 
from their Illuſions, or to convince them that thoſe Illuſions 
are paſt remedy. Pis but asking them now and then ſome 
Queſtions, as it were to inſtruct one ſelf, in order to give 
them Occaſion to up Nonſenſe upon Nonſenſe. B 
much talking without-Ideas, they will not fail to contradid 
themſelves; and thoſe Contradictions will afford ſome Rea- 
ſons to enlighten. their Minds, if they will reflect; or to give 
them over to their Infatuation, if they will not hear. 

-2 . + XE.- SOME Things are altogether above 
Every Thing, the Reach of Mens Minds; and ſome are 
that ſerm tr above the Capacity of ſome Men, but not 
br avove our above the Capacity of others. How many 
Reach, is wr People, for iuſtance, who cannot diſtinguiſh 
abjoluzely ſo. the thinking Subſtance from the extended Sub- 

| ſtance? How many, who are not able to fol- 
low a Geometrical Demonſtration ſomewhat compounded? 
And how many indifferent Geometricians are ſtopp'd by Alze- 
braical Calculations? The ſame may be obſerved in Practice, 
as well as in Speculation. Extraordinary Inſtances of For- 
titude, Courage, and Diſintereſtedneſs, are looked upon as 
idle Stories by Men of a ſhallow Wit, who judge of others 
by themſelves,” and fancy that nothing is poſſible but what 
they can do, or have been Witneſſes of (x). To avoid the 
Shame of owning themſelves to be inferiour to — Body 
they endeavour to believe that no Body is really poſſeſſed of 
what is wanting to them ()). 3s 
- A MAx continually taken up with the Thoughts of grow- 


ing rich; a Man, whoſe Breaſt is full. of ambitious Projects; 
who is not ſenfible of their Injuſtice; who commends, ap- 
plauds, and congratulates others, only to deceive them, and 
make them ſubſervient to his Deſigns; who loves nothing 


but Iutrigue, and delights in ſeeing others overthrown, that 


he may raiſe himſelf by their Fall; I fay, Men pegs 
„„ ta date ; e, racter 
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(*] Non putant fieri quicquid SIS 7a lefemiinzetin 
de virtute ſententiam. Sen. Ep. LXXI. 
Aiuat nos loqui majora quam quæ humana natura fuſtineat. 
* (y) Expedit nobis neminem videri bonum, quaſi aliena virtus ex- 
io delictorum veſtrorum ſit. Sen. de Vit. Beat. 0 
Ipſi quoque hoc facere poſſunt, ſed nolunt. EN CIV. 
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racter cannot apprehend that any Body elſe ſhould act by 
other Motives and Principles. Notions of Virtue, Difinte- 
reſtedneſs, and Generofity, appear to them mere Chimera's, 
which may be made uſe of to good Purpoſe, in order to im- 
poſe upon weak People, who have a Reſpect for great Sha- 
dows. To commend and urge thoſe ves, is not 4 
roper Means to get into the Confidence of thoſe Men. 
The more your Diſcourſe upon that Subject proceeds from 
your Heart, and appears to de free from any Difftimu- 
lation, the more they will believe you are a perfect H 
pocrite. What can thoſe Men give, that will make 
amends for the Loſs of one's Time, and the Danger ons 
runs by waiting upon them? A | 4253 
THERE are Men, whoſe Deſigns, and even Conjectures, 
do not reach beyond their Senſes. All the Wonders of Na- 
ture, that are unknown to them, all the Diſcoveries and 
Reaſonings, which cannot be made plain to their weak Un- 


derſtanding, are accounted by them mere Deluſions. Man, 


after having contrived a very ſhallow Syſtem, will not be- 
tieve the Mind of Man can go farther. Their Vanity does 
not allow them to value what they are not poſſeſſed of, and 
cannot expect to r becauſe the Length and Difficulty 
of the Work hinders them from going about it. Contempt 
is a ſhorter Way than Study : Lazineſs and Vanity find 
their Account in it. (3 IU 2217207) ere 
Tk famous Chancellor Bacos fays of thoſe Men, if I 
am not miſtaken, That they fancy themſelves to be the Mir- 
ro of the World, and ſo exact and perfect a Mirror, that 
nothing can eſcape it. And therefore they will not recko 
among things that exiſt, any thing of Which they do not fin 
an Image in themſelves, that is, any Thing which they do 
not clearly apprehend. Fis the quite contrary. That Mir- 
ror is a falſe one. (a) e 0 ect 6546 
NP! Mer ; +4: 16. e 

(z) * What a Man does not know, he. is, willi call a uſcle(s 
„Thing; tis a fort of Revenge. And: becauſe: Mathematicks and 
Natural Philoſophy are not commonly underſtood, they are com- 
monly accounted uſeleſs. The of their Misfortune is v 
„obvious; they are hard, wild, and of à difficult Acceſs.” . Rb. 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 1699, Preface. 


— —_ 


(a) Eſtque intellectus humanus. inſtar. ſpeculi. inzqualis' ad radios 
rerum; qui ſuam naturam naturz rerum immiſcet, camque diſtor- 
quet. & inficit, Nov. Org. Lib. I. 39. : . 
We muſt not judge of what is poſſible or impoſlible, hy: 
appears to us-cralible er incredible, in 1 e A 

it 
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Tux moſt ſhallow Men are moſt apt to look upon them, 
lelves as Models of Perfection. The Inhabitants of the 
Iſles of the Ladrones, who are the moſt ignorant People in 
the World, deſpiſe the reſt of Mankind to the higheſt De- 
gree. They could not, bear to hear of a Paradiſe common 
to them with the Vulgar. 0 
_  A-/$HALLow Wit is quickly filled up: No new Thing 
can get into it. If a Style be clear, and conſequently diffe- 
rent from the Jargon of a ſhallyw Man, tis a ſufficient Rea- 
ſon for him to tax it with Obſcurity. | 
„ ITxx Ridiculouſneſs of all thoſe Prejudices, if it be well 
Aae will be a powerful Means to avoid them. But be- 
des, a Man ought to conſider that he will never underſtand 
hoſe Things, Which he fancies cannot be attained to; for, 
e Will not go forward, if he believes all his Steps will be 
uſeleſs: One may underſtand and believe what at firſt ap- 
pears to be incredible, becauſe it is not underſtood : I is but 
inſtructing one ſelf, by proceeding from Principles to Con- 
quences, and from what is Simple to what is Compound. 
ed. The Strength of the Mind will encreaſe with its Know. 
ledge. But, as I have juſt now ſaid, a Man mult inſtruct 
himſelf methodically: Every body does not do it: Men do 
not dwell long enough upon Principles: Their Impatience 
and Vanity raiſe them immediately to difficult Things :. Theit 
Curioſity hurries them to what is wonderful: They deſire to 
be admired by others, and believe the moſt ſublime Know- 
ledge will an{wer that Deſign. 65 
yell} Co Pie bye 14. HEN 
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© it is 'a great Fault, into which, however, moſt Men fall, not 
«< to believe that others can do what we cannot or will not do. 
Every Man fancies the Principal Form of human Nature is in 
him, and that all other Men are to be regulated by it. If he be 
told of any Action or Faculty of another Man, the firſt Thing he 
* conſults, is his own Example. The World muſt g0, as Things 
» go with him. What a dangerous and intolerable Impertinence! 
As for me, I look upon ſome Men to be much above me, eſpeci- 
* ally among the Antients. And though I am very ſenſible, I can- 
* not follow them at the diſtance of a thouſand Paces, yet I follow 
them at Sight, and judge of the Springs whereby they are thus 
* exalted, of which I perceive ſome Seeds in my ſelf. I judge like- 
« 'wiſc of the great 8 neſs of Mens Minds, which 1 neither 
onder at, nor disbelieve, c. Montagne, Book II. Chap. 32 

|, Now me fugi voters exempla pro ts fab jam andiri ary hi 
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Wukx Men are acted by ſuch Principles, they quickly 
find themſelves mg Farne Country; 11525 (oi 
have no Hopes of going forward, and fall in 7 5 iciſm: 
Others fancy they go on, and walking in. Darkneſs,” take 
Shadows to be ae ; and pompous Words are to them 
inſtead of noble Ideas. I have known Tome Men, who 
having uſed themſelves to prefer the Wonderful to Evidence 
had ſo much ſpoiled their Taſte for any Thing that could 
be clearly demonſtrated, that they would hear and believe 
nothing, but what was incredible. Men love Amazement: 
Were they enlightened, their Admiration would ceaſe ; and 
therefore they ayoid the Light and Information. 
WHEN a Man is uſed to neglec Evidence, he bas no 
other Principle of his Opinions but a Fondneſs for Cuſto! 
or Singularity ; and being 15 e ed to admit 
eat man nan confines himſelf to ſome, 
5 of — — „or by '- on eee 


XII Max, being only ſuſceptible of Ideas, 75 Jefulveſs 


Senſations, and Motions, his Knowledge, of our Know- 
which conſiſts in Ideas, ought to make him 7 * 
wiſer by regulating his Mations, or more 
happy by freeing him from painful or diſagreeable Senſa- 
tions, and raiſing him aboye thoſe, which are too ſhort, in 
order to procure. him more ſolid and laſting Sentiments. (5) 
MoxaALs, which teach us to diſtinguith what is juft fron 
what is unjuſt, in perplexed Caſes, which diſcovet to u 
the Excellency of Virtue, and the Heinouſneſs of Vice, and 
enable us to perform our Duty, carry the Proof of theit 
Worth in their Definition; and if any one ſhould want 
many Arguments to be convinced of it, he is too much de- 
praved to be reclaimed by reaſoning. 
Tart Knowledge of Man, which in it ſelf deſerves our 
Attention, is alfo 9 reat Faundation of Logic nd Morals, 
Their Force and Perfection are grounded upon that Princi- 
ple. The better we know our ſelves, the more we ſhall be 
ſenſible of the Importance of Precepts laid down for the 
Conduct of our Lives. Beſides, the Obſervation of thoſe 
Precepts will by that Means grow more eaſy to us. *_ 
Wiruour the Knowledge of God, our Creator, we are 
in a dark Abyſs; and all the Knowledge we can get about 
bo many Et- 
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deayours to know and perform it, and for ſo many Misfor. WP 
tunes, which attend even the moſt virtuous Life. But, if Wi 
God commands Virtue, there is an infinite Difference be- Wcr 

' tween the Practice and the Neglect of it. 
| W depend upon ſo many Things, and all the Parts of the 
| the Univerſe are ſo linked together, that the Knowledge of {Wit 
' our ſelves will always be very imperfe&, whilſt we are ig- Wt" 
norant of the Nature and Powers of the Bodies, that ſur- a 
round us. This Confideration would be ſufficient to recom- 
mend Natural Philoſophy. * Bur, we ſhall be more convinced Wh 
of its Uſefulneſs, if we conſider the great Helps it affords (la 
for the Preſervation of Health, the Cure of Diſeafes, and ve) 
the Allaying of Pain. Moreover, the Creator has been plea- gcc 
ſed to make himſelf known by his Works; and each Dil: Wh" 
covery in Nature makes us 'more and more ſenſible of his 0 
Power, and raiſes a greater Admiration for his Wiſdom and Ky 
Goodneſs. I cannot believe that the ſupreme Intelligence, K* 
from which we have received our Being, and our Under the 
ſtanding, deſigned to confine us, like Brutes, to the Excr- Wh/* 
ciſe of our Senſes. I cannot believe that God has confi- an 
ned us to the Out- ſide of Nature, and concealed from us Mott 
the Inſide of his Works. il! 
SOME idle People, who are without doubt ſome of the a2 
moſt uſeleſs in the Society, go up and down the World to 
raiſe in others an Admiration for a certain Skill, which is ful 
deſpiſed when known, and which the Vulgar pay for, to | 
have the Pleaſure of being deluded by it. If any one ſnould — 
be afraid that the Works of Nature would be leſs admired, 0 
if their Cauſes were known, ſuch a Fear would be injuri- tu 
ous to the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the ſupreme Being, pere 
who governs the World. The Idea of the Greatneſs of um 
God does not. proceed from our Ignorance : He is more Wiz 
worthily glorified by an Admiration grounded upon Know- Wh" 
| ledge. And indeed the great Satisfaction we enjoy in being 
acquainted with his Works, and unfolding their admirable 
Structure, plainly ſhews that we were made, at leaſt in part, cape 
to draw our Happineſs from that Study. Beſides, that noc 
Knowledge enables us to deſpiſe the Allurements of the Bf cu» 
Senſes, and to raiſe our ſelves above thoſe Pleaſures, which 40 
ſo frequently induce Men to Sin: This Conſideration ought H 
to convince us of the Obligation we lie under to improve teſte 
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A Man, charmed with thoſe. ſpiritual Delights, will be 2 


far from indulging bodily Pleaſures, Being ſenſible of his 4, i 
Tolid Elevation, he TGOKS upon thoſe, who give themſelves oath 
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up to Riches and Honours, as Men who run after Shadows. 
He does not envy. them, and will not leave his Way to 
croſs them in their Purſuit, | 

ALL thoſe Truths will convince us, that the Univerſe is 
the Temple of God, who created it ; that Men are the Mi- 
niſters of that Temple; and that they are guilty of a ſhame- 
ful Neglect, if they do not apply themſelves to know its 
Parts, and admire its Beauties (c). a 

MONTAGNE * has a wrong Notion * Book III. 
about this Matter. The Knowledge of Cauſes Ch. 11. 
(ſays he) concerns only that Being, which go- - 
verus the World, aud not Men, who have a full Uſe of Things, 
according to their Wants, withont penetrating into their Origin 
and Eſſence. Wine 1s not more pleaſant to him, who knows 
its primitive Faculties. And the Soul and Body alter their 
Right to the Uſe of the World and of. themſelves, by mixing 
Knowledge with it. We are concerned in the Effects, not in 
the Means. Determination and Diſtribution belong to Ma- 
ſterſbip and Government, as Receiving. belongs to Subjechion 
and Dependence. : Perhaps Montague would have ſpoken 
otherwiſe,” if Natural Philoſophy had been in his Time ſuch 
25 it is at preſent; but it was not then very proper to pleaſe 
a Man of Parts and of a good Taſte. | k 

Tis therefore true, that the Study of Phyſicks isvery-oſe- 

˖ 


ful and entertaining. It raiſes us to God: It affords Pleas 
— —mnmnmnmnmmnm—_— — — 


(:) Curioſum nobis natura ingenium dedit; & artis ſibi ac pulchri- 
tudinis ſuæ conſcia, ſpectatores nos tantis rerum ſpectaculis genuit, 
perditura fructum ſui, ſi tam magna, tam clara, tam ſubtiliter ducta, 
tam nitida, & non uno formoſa, ſolitudini oſtenderet. Ut 
ſcus illam ſpectari voluiſſe, non tantùm aſpici, vide quem nobis lo- 
cum dederit. In media nos ſui parte conſtituit, & circumſpectum 
omnium nobis dedit : nec erexit tantummodò hominem, ſed etiam ad 
contemplationem factum, ut ab ortu ſidera in occaſum labentia pro- 
{qui poſſet, & vultum ſuum circumferre cum toto, ſublime fecit illi 
caput, & collo flexibili impoſuit. Deinde ſena per diem, ſena per 
noctem ſigna produxit, nullam nou partem ſui explicuit, ut per hac 
quz obtulerat ejus oculis, cupiditatem faceret etiam cæterorum. Sen. 
2 cap. 32 N 8 £19: pI * 

æc qui contemplatur, qui præſtat? ne tanta ejus opera 
teſte — S diner ſummum bonum efle, ſecundum natu- 
um vivere: natura nos ad utrumque genuit & contemplationi rerum, 
& actioni. Id. ibid. cap. 31. mins ” | 
neſt in eĩdem explicatione naturæ infatiabilis quzdam & cognoſcen« 
dis rebus voluptas: in qua una, confectis rebus heceſſariis, vacui no- 
bots, honeſtè ac liberaliter poſſumus vivere. Cic. de Fin. Lib. IV. 
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fures, en we grow leſs fond of thoſe Things, Which 
corrupt moſt en, band hurry them into Vice. be kun 


Study enables us not only to, erform our Puties me 

but alſo to diſcover them ; it may be ſaid to open t 
true Sonycet of Morality. Can a Man, who does not know 
himſelf, nor the Relations he has to the Objects, with on 
he is' ſurrounded ; can ſuch à Man know'how he 

live, that his Life may be funable to his Nature and k 
nation (a) ? 

A Man, who is skilled in 'Qpticks, and underſtands the 
Structure of the Ear, and the eory of Sounds, is lively 
affected with the Wiſdom of the Creator, who has comb. 
ned an infinite Number of Motions, to make-us — 
able Sounds and Symphonies, and to adorn Objects by of: 
fering them to our Sight, termittated b y nine Fi A1 
and painted with an in ite Variety of Colours. A 
dowed with fuch a Knowledge a full of a Ne Adrian 

— nord into the ridicufots and fuperſtitious Opinion 
| 5 0 1 Prop, who fancy they henoùr and pleaſe ther 

or by refuſing to enjoy the Gifts of his infinite Wiſdon 
and Goodneſs Gy: or, 'nothing 'teſs than infinite Know- 
Yedge could have united fo , which muſt con 
cur together to pleaſe our Eyes and our Ears, 

Ti Knowledge of Naturdl'Phitoſophy is a ſure Freſer 
vative againſt 'Superftiti the panick Ter 


cor af whole Nations, in former imes, at the Sight ot an 
Comet! Af 3 . 
J 58 3ct > of [34511 | * CK 


wins com — — ue Cine vetera præcepta ſapientium, qu 
ui — & ſe TE nihil nimis 
bac ha — qua quam rs t (& habent maximam) videre ne 
Atque etiam ad juſtitiam colendam, ad tuendas amicits, 
& . caritates quid natura valeat, hæc una cognitio poteſt u 
Nec verò pietus adverſus Deos, — men his gratia debeatu 

| expictione Nature ir] poet Cie de Fin. Lib. III. 

0 — 5 modo in virtyute ſola ſummum bonum rectè fo 
neretur, {i quod eſſet animal, quod totum ex mente conſtaret, id ig 
ſum tamen ſic, ut ea — haberet in ſe, quod — 
naturam : ut valetudo Sed id ne cogitari uidem poteſt 
fit, ut non repugnet ĩpſum ſibi. Cic. de Nn. Lib. IV. 
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Phyſi:ks two hundred Vears ago, as they are now, the wiſe Me- 
lanchthon would never have been fond of judicial Aſtrology. 
MATHEMATICKS are the Key of true Phyſicks, Y 0 
great Uſe to human Life. How — Helps have they 
not afforded to the Sight and Hearing? We are indebted for 
Engines, Architecture, and Chronology, to thoſe who have 
cultivated that Science. 119 OG 92 


= 


Wirn the Help of Hiſtory we travel, without going out 


of our Cloſets, not only into the remoteſt Countrics, but 
even into former Ages; fo that it enables us to learn preſent 
and paſt Tranſactions for our Improvement. Experience 
makes us prudent; Converſation makes us wary; Hiſtory 
ſupplies the room of both, The Wiles and Devices it men: 
tions, teach us to ſtand upon our Guard; the Examples of 
Virtue and Merit are Models for our Imitation; the Ex- 
amples of Vice deter us from it. Laſtly, as Experiments 
are the Ground of Natural Philoſophy, in like manner Hi- 
ſory is the Foundation of Morals and Politicks. It afford 
ſeveral Phenomena, which unfold the Heart of Man, 
let us into it. SE I 4 e 1 

Txt Knowledge of Languages is neceſſary to underſtand 


Hiſtory, and all ſorts of Books. We learn Language 
read A ors ; we read for our Inſtruction 7 and we a 
our ſelves to reap-ſome Beneſit from. our Knowledge: -Hi- 
ltory is uſeful whey is teaches us to know our ſelyes and re- 
gulate our Lives. Phyſicks ate uſeful, not only when we 
make that Science an innocent Amuſement, but eſpecially 
when it raiſes us to the ſupreme Author of the Wonders of 
Nature, and affords ſome Helps, as Well as Mathematicks, 
to ſupply our Wants, and encreaſe the Sweets of Life.” Spe- 
culation tends therefore to Practice; and Practice ought to 
tend to the Glory of GM g. . 
Tross, who have ſych an Aim in the Courſe of thei 
Studies, and in order t0-atrain to it, follow ſuch a Metho- 
Will make no uſeleſs Steps. But, Menbave Qirangely Wan- 
dered from that 1255 Aim, and the Way chat leads to it. 
They have, out of Conceitedneſs or Vanity, and — 
by thoſe two Principles, clogged Arts and Sciences wi 
pantul and wretched Fooleries. W 
XIII. Isnourn fright my Reader, ſhould Fuoleries intro- 
| give him a Liſt of the barbarous Terms, in- "duced into the 
Ly Logigians oh * the Fe . 
Chimergs Wi ich they have Alled .. * 
Logic, inſtead of thoſe Rates which they pos to. Jay 


& * 


Own ; their Categories, dee their 1 8 
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their Baroco, their Categorems, and Syncategorems, &c. Books 
ſtuffed with ſuch Fodgleries, are read, and Profeſſors paid 
to infatuate with them the Youth committed to their Cate. 
Moraliſts, making an ill Uſe of the Subtilty of their Wit, 
have invented ridiculous and extravagant Caſes, which wil 
never happen, to have the Pleaſure and vain Satisfaction of 
debating extraordinary, perplexed, and ſcandalous Queſtions, 
By their nice Enquiries into Motives, and by pretending to 
refine Virtue, what Nonſenſe have they not publiſhed about 
Self-love? They have filled their Books with Chimeras; 
they have undertaken to ſeparate what is inſeparable ; they 
have. beſet the Way with Thorns, and given free Scope to 
Viſionaries. , 

_ Moxrarisrs, and Logicians more ſtill, being over fond of 
uſeleſs Things, have ſo much neglected what is neceſlar, 
that they ſeem to have loſt the Taſte of it. Their Patience, 
en, and Subtilties, ſhew they might have made 

hemſelves uſeful. Lis pity they ſhould have exhauſted thei 
Wit about inſignifcant Things (F). 8 
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(Y Inveniſſent fotſitan neceſſaria, nifi & ſuperflua quæſiſſent. Mu- 
tumillis temporibus verborum cavillatio eripvit, & captioſæ diſputz 
tiones, quz. acumen irritum exercent. Nectimus nodos, & ambt- 
guam ſignificationem verbis illigamus, deinde diſſolvimus. — Qui 
mihi vocum ſimilitudines diſtinguis, quibus nemo unquam niſi dum 
— captus eſt? res fallunt ; illas diſcerne. Pro bonis mala am. 
'P . mur, TE. | | | 4 4 

Venit ad me pro amico blandus inimicus: vitia nobis ſub virtutum 
nomine obrepunt: temeritas ſub titulo fortitudinis latet: moderati 
vocatur 8 cauto timidus 3 In his magno pericuo 
erratur: his certas notas imprime. Cæterum qui interrogatur, an 
corma habeat, non eſt tam ſtultus, ut frontem ſuam tentet: noc 
Turſits tam ineptus aut hebes, ut non habere ſe neſciat, quod tu ili 
ſubtilifim4 collectione per ſuaſeris. Quid ergd? non eo potils ci 
ram transferes, ut oſtendas omnibus, magno temporis impendio quell 
ſupervacua: & multos tranſiſſe vitam, dum vitæ inſtrumenta con- 
quirunt ? Sen. Ep. XLV. * . | 
Do you think that Phlegmatick, Eye-bleard, Dirty Man, who! 
« you ſee come out of his Study after Midnight, looks out among 
1. his Books, how he can make himſelf a better Man, more co 
< tented and wiſer ? Not in the leaſt. He will die in his Study, of 
teach Poſterity the Meaſure of Plautus's Verſes, and the true Or 
bod — 4 of a Latin Word. Who would not willingly - 
Health, Quietneſs, and Life, to Reputation and Glory, the mot = 
leis, vain and falſe Coin, that is current amongſt us? Mongn 
Book I. Chap. 38. PIO 
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Sou Books concerning Paſſions, and the Knowledge 
of Men, written by celebrated Authors, were formerly read 
with great Applauſe ; and yet no Benefit could be reaped 
from them, becauſe they were only full of vain Antitheſes, 
pompous Quibbles, and childiſh Declainations of Rhetori- 
cians, who teach their Scholars to ſpeak their Jargon, : 

IT is well known, that inſtead of the Knowledge of Na- 
ture, what went formerly by the Name of Phyſichs, con- 
tained nothing but Trefles, metaphyſical Cavils, and a Mix- 
ture of undeterminate Notions, falſe Ideas, and ſenſible Qua- 
lities, diſguiſed under Names partly pompous, and partly 
barbarous, which were only proper to [tun ignorant People, 
and ſwell with Vanity fooliſh Men, who fell into that Snare. 

AND ſince Experience has been conſulted, and Philoſo- 

hers have undertaken to verify all Reaſonings by Matters of 

act, it had been better to proceed therein more orderly, to 
be more willing to convince one's ſelf by ſimple Experi- 
ments, than to fatisfy one's Curioſity by Experiments more 
compounded and more ſurpriſing, and always to prefer uſe- 
ful Things to thoſe that are wonderful. | 

BEs1DESs, under Pretence that we grope in the Diſco- 
very of Nature, Men have allowed themſelves the Li 
to make all ſorts of Conjectures, and vented all their Imagi- 
nations, when they could be adapted to ſome Experiments. 
They did not mind whether a Conjecture was probable, and 
have not ſcrupled to advance Principles, which they did not 
underſtand, provided they could draw probable Conſe- 
quences from them. ct 

Tuus a Man may be an Author at a cheap Rate: He 
amuſes himſelf agreeably, and continues in Scepticiſm, with 
which he is pleaſed, becauſe it juſtifies his Repugnancy to 
make ſtri& and repeated Enquiries, and favours in all Re- 
ſpects the Corruption of the Heart. — — 


ISHALI go on With my Account of the yain Labour, 


which attends Sciences, and of the uſeleſs Things they have 
been clogged with, A Man does plainly forget the De- 


fign of Hiſtory, who makes it his main Buſineſs to mend 


ſome Letters, to correct ſome Dates, and to publiſh, by 
much conjecturing, ſome Names, about which however he 
has nothing to ſay, that is worth reading (g). 

4 N Lr 


( Non funt otioſi, quorum voluptates multum negotii habent. 
Nam de illis nemo dubitavit, quin operoſe nihil agant, qui in litera- 
rum inutilium ſtudiis detinentur: quæ jam apud Romanos quoque 


— 


Lr my Guide remember the Deſign of bir Tmploymeay 
( fa 255 Trakit of an Author N 12 bim rather fis 
he Chara&er: of Hannibal and Scipio is rhe Mind of his Papij 
thay the Date of the Deſtruction of Carthage (5). 
"THE Study of Medals is now highly valued, and there 
is more Glory to be got by it, than by any other Study, | 
don't pretend to find fault with the Encomiums beftow'd upon 
it, and will not diſpute with any body about that Subject. 
ſhall only obſerve, that the Difficulty of that Study does per: 
haps ſer off the Value of it, in the Opinion of many People: 
I mean a Difficplty altogether external. Medals are dear 
and few Learned Men are able to enrich their Libraries with 
them. When Princes mike them an Ornament of their 
Palaces, a private Man gives himſelf. an Air of Grandeur 
y an indifferent Cabinet of Medals. Beſides, Princes want 
earned Men to collect and put rhoſe Medals in order, and 
to explain them; ſo that this Knowledge is a Sign, the An- 
tiquary has an Accels to great Men, and may fer up for 4 
Eeirtied Perſon of no fmall Piſtinction. Part of the Worth 
of Medals ariſes from their Scarcity; for ſome. of the moſt 
weefs, but hardly to be found, are more valued, and bear a 
; the Price, becauſe their Number is very ſmall. I muſt 
dd, that if thoſe; whoſe Buſineſs it was formerly to get 
Medals ftimp's, had the fame Taſte as thoſe, who are now 
ntruſted with that Care, Medals are no leſs deceitful than 
Iiſtory. Some have been ſtamp'd in our Days, which will 
afford Matter of difpute to future Ages; nor can the An- 
tients be altogether depended upon in this Matter. 
Sone Points of Hiſtory, and even of Chronology, have 
bech conttoverted long ago; and that Diſpute cannot! be Fo 
"Op 1 WEE 1. 2 405 | | 28 n 
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magie tnftius.eft. Gracorum iſte morbus fuit, quirere quem ms 
Hops remigum Ulifles habuiſſet : prior ſcripta eſſet Ilias, an Odyi- 
Tea: præterea an ejuſdem eſſet auctoris. Alia deinceps hujus notz: 
quæ ſive cõntincas, nikil. tacitam conſcientiam juvant; ſive proferas, 
non doctior videberis, ſed moleſtior. Eoce Romanos quoque in 

inane ſtudium ſupetvacua diſcendi. His diebus audivi quemdam fe- 

ientem referentem, quæ pr imus quiſque ex oN nis ducibus feciſſet. 
Humus navali pr; 5 ul Ae primus Curius Dentatus in trium- 
Pho duxit elephantos. Etiamnum iſta, & fi ad veram gloriam non 
tendunt, circa civilium tamen operum exempla verſantur. Hoc 
qquoque 11 remittamus, quis Romanis primus perſuaſit na- 
vem conſcendere? Sen. de Brev. Vit." Cup. 1 
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ermined by Medals. Martin V. is repreſented in ſome 

edals opening the Holy Door; and yet that Ceremony 
began only under the Pontificate of Alexander VI. How 
can we be ſure that no antient Medals have been engraved 
after the Eyent ? Gallienus is always fortunate in his Me- 
dals, and always worſted in Hiſtory. _ . | 

Ix a Medal ſtamp'd by Order of the Senate, Commodus is 
called Father of the People. | | 

CARACALLA and Elagabalus are called Optimus Maxi- 
mus. Commodus is ſtyled Germanicus & Pins. Verut is call'd 
Armeniacus, though the Armenians were only beat by his 
Generals. 7 | 

IT is well known, that Maximmys had a very mean and 
cruel Soul in a huge Body, ſo far as to ſay, that he wiſh'd 
he might ſwallow the whole Empire ; and yet, upon the 
Reverie of ſome of his Medals we ſee Minerve holding a 
Branch of an Olive-T ree, as if that Prince had only delighted 
in making Peace and Plenty flouriſh. __ 
 SoME Learned Men have given themſelves the Trouble 
to penetrate into the remoteſt Ages, with ſo much Courage 
and Patience, that they have made us almoltas well acquaint- 
ed with the Antients, as if we had ſeen them. They have 
not only informed us of their Manners, Cuſtoms, and 
Faſhions in general, but alſo deſcribed their Cloaths, and all 
their Ornaments, their Collars, Rings, 9 their 
Locks, and the Hinges, and Bolts of their Doors. If thoſe 
Learned Men were able to ſucceed in better Things, we are 
Fery much indebted to them for teaching us, in a fe Days, 
what they could not learn but in many Yeats; and if 
had not a Genius for other Subjects, if they-were not qual 
fied for Reaſoning, we are {till more obliged to them for 
laying aſide Matters, which they would have perplexed more 
than they were before. So that, in whatever Capacity they 
de conſider'd, we ought to thank them. It were only to 
be wiſh'd, out of Gratitude and Concern for them, that they 
would be contented to deliver, as Trifles, Things that are 
"only Trifles; by which Means they would give noOQeccafion 
to ſuſpect, that Self-Love makes their -Labours appear to 
them more valuable than they really are. 1 0 

Ir would be very wrong to call the Hebrow Antiquities 
trifling Things ; they ate cerrainty of great Uſe, fince they 
enable us to clear ſeveral es in tie Holy Scripture. But 
thoſe, who will only read in the Original Authors, though 


never ſo obſcure and confuſtd, what Learned and Labo- 
ious Men have already extracted out of them, do certainly 


value themſelves for loſing their Time. Experience teaches 
us, that a Man grows by degrees like thoſe, with whom he 
converſes, and that he aſſumes the Character of thoſe Au- 
thors whom he ſtudies with great Application. Can we 
therefore expect any Thing judicious and well expreſſed 
from a Man, who reads chiefly the Rabbins, à ſort of 
Writers without Clearneſs, without * and beſides 
full of idle and impertinent Things? I deſire no other Proof 
of the Narrownels' of Mind contracted by that Reading 
than the Quotations with which ſome Learned Men of that 
kind adorn their Diſcourſes, their Letters, and other Com- 
poſitions. A Rabbin ſaid very ingeniouſiy; a Rabbin ſail 
very wiſely ; but what did he ſay ? One of the moſt trivia 
Proverbs, or a Truth as well known, as wo and Two make 
Four. This would be tolerable, if an elegant Turn ſhould 
make a common Thought look like a ſingular Maxim; but 
generally nothing can be more vulgar and inſipid. An Ad- 
miration for what is-mean and groſs, makes one loſe the 
Taſte of what is nice and ſublime ;* he is no longer ſenſible 
„ 1 oh —_ 
SonMkE Things are ſo uſeleſs, that they would be of no 
worth, if their Diſcovery did not require a great deal of 
Time. But does not a Time, ſo ill ſpent, make the Works 
of an Anthos and | himſelf equally contemptible (i)? An 
Emendation of an obſcure Paſſage, which would have been 
read a hundred Times without any Attention and Benefit, if 
it had never been corrupted, puffs up a Learned Man mo 
than a fine Explication of one of the nobleſt Phænomena of 
Nature, or the clearing of an important Point of Morality, 
Men are moſt fond of thoſe Things, which are of no other 
Value but what they ſet upon them. © a 
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) Quid dicitis difficile ? utrum laborioſum, an artificioſum? fi 
laborioſum, non ſtatim præclarum; ſunt enim multa laborioſa, qui 
fi faciatis, non continuò gloriemini : niſi forte etiam, fi veſtrã manu 
fabulas, aut orationes totas tranſcripſiſſetis, glorioſum putaretis: ſin 
autem iſtud artificium egregium dicitis, videte, ne inſueti rerum ma- 
Jorum videamini, fi vos parva res, ficuti magna, delectat. Cic. ad 
Heren. Lib. VL e 
Omnium autem ineptiarum, quæ ſunt innumerabiles, haud ſcio 
an ulla fit major quam illorum, qui ſolent quocunque in loco, quoſ- 
cunque inter homines viſum eſt, de rebus aut difficillimis aut non ne- 
ooſſariis argutiſſimè diſputare. Cic. de Orat. Lib, Il, 
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Sgcr. II. the Art of THINKING. 347 
TRE Knowledge of Lauguages is only valable, as it 
ſerves to improve one's Mind by reading. But do thoſe 
Men, who ſpend their Lives in learning many Languages, 
make ſuch a Uſe of them ? The fooliſh Vanity an proud 
Meanneſs of that Sort of Men of Letters are like thoſe of 
a covetous Man, who continually heaping up what is of no 
Value, but by its Uſe, yet never uſes it: Death overtakes 
him, before he has any Thoughts of enjoying his Labour. 
Lr no Body ſay that I wrong them, ſince by learning 
Languages they read the Authors ; for there is ſome Diffe- 
rence between reading and inſtructing one's ſelf. To fill 
one's Head with Opinions without any Choice and Exatni» 
nation: I don't call it zo mr, To clog one's Memory 
with a monſtrous Heap of what Menhave dreamed or ſeen, 
is to confound Dreams and Realities together. Such is the 
Caſe of moſt of thoſe unmerciful Readers: They are too 
haſty in heaping up to give themſelves the Time ot weighing 
and chuſing. ai 
To be ſenſible of the Delicacies of an Author; to take 
his Character; to obſerve the Clearneſs, Strength, and Turns 
of every Lafee, in order to convey them into one's own ; 
to uſe one ſelf ro think and expreſs one's Thoughts with 
gene Juſtneſs and Beauty; this T call to improye by 
eading. But, on the contrary, there are many Men, who 
after their long Labours, have only the pitiful Advantage 
of knowing how to repeat a poor Thing in many more 
Words (4), and always ill ; for they underſtand many Lan- 
guages, but can ſpeak none. And their Eloquence, if they 
can make any Shew of it, confiſts only in borrowing the 
Thoughts of other Men, pooch them up together, and 
ſometimes venturing their own Notions, 17 under 
foreign Expreſſions. Some, in order to excite the Diligence 
of their Scholars, borrow from ſome Author the Words 
made uſe of by a General to animate the Courage of his 
Soldiers. Some, (which is a very antient (/) Fault) affect 
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(+) Tandiu enim iſtis immorandum eſt, quandiu nihil animus agere 
majus poteſt ; rudimenta ſunt noſtra, non opera- - Unum ſtudium 
vere liberale eſt, quod liberum facit, hoc ſapientiæ, ſublime, forte, 
magnanimum: cætera puſilla & E ſunt. An tu quidquam in 
iſtis eſſe credis boni q  proteſlores turpiſſimos omnium ac fla- 
- gitiohſſimos cernis ? Sen. Ep, LYXXXVIIL 
(1) Eſt autem vitium quod nonnulli de induſtria conſectantur: Ru- 


ſtica vox & agreſtis quo delectat, quo magis e ita 
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at leaſt, if a Man may be ſaid to ſpeak ill, when 
N x urely, They would be very ſorry to be eaſily 
anderiood If you ſay, 2 can hardly u r them, 
ey take it as a Commendatio aſes, though il 
Ke » great Words, — very obſcure Bleach them 
2 ully, and hinder them from bei {nk ble of the 
Barrenneſs of their Genius, grown heavy by continual Fe. 
forts. To mindonl the Outhde of Things, is to confound 
the Means with the End, 

ONE may very well wonder, that Men of ſuch an ill 
Turn of Min ou ſometimes hold the firſt Place in the 
Commonweal Learning, to which they are rather a 

e than an Oe wo would any Man of Senſe 

be 2 Scholar, if he was afraid of being like them? 
I THINK I have found out the Reaton of the undeſerved 
Eſteem they are in, ſt Men reaſon little; and much leſ 
30 they examine the Reaſonings of other Men. Such an 
xamination appears to them too painful; and they are fre- 
Naber cl inc * of it. When a Man expreſſes himſelf 
205 reat C 78 in order to be eaſily Underſtood, they 
FRE Cher the fame without much Labour. They 
jog of "he Facility of renting and placing the Things 
. taught, by their eaſil pl underſtanding them ; and 
ey o not much value What ſeems to ns to be ſo eaſy. 
des, thoſe Who reaſon little, delieve deer! can reaſon 
1 whenever they pleaſe ; but ve 2 Boo is convinced 
e is ignorant of a Lan which he does not un- 
rſtand, and he knows he is inferior to him, who ſpeaks 
eaſily. Every body is ſenſible that a Language cannot 
be learned without Pains ; and moſt People e judge of the 
Worth of a Thing by the Difficulty it is atrended with. La- 
bour, - when obvious, is a Proof of Learning adapted to 
the Ignorance of Men, I add, that a great many People hardly 
learned any thing but Words i in their © Youth: They have no 
Notion of any other Science: They fancy a Man of Let- 
ters is only a Pilferer of Books ; — he 8 reads moſt, 

has, in their Opinion, the Key of 1 more Treaſures. 
LasTLy, 
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beengte g. ut tuus, Catule, ſodalis L. Cotta 
[nr de mihi videtyr gravitate e © 3 vocis agreſti; & ilud, 


Ge Dor 1 plane fuerit ruſtieanum. 
ee. 6 
and rnpalice, tu order to be commend- 
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5 Lasrix, the Pedanti uſe their utmoſt Endeavours tokeep 

ö Men under thoſe Deluſtons: They do it very ſincerely, be- 

1 ic ame Manner: And thr ae 

| unde | ing en, W 1 Ju ' y their 
own Eyes, being taken up with other Buſmeſs, rely altoge- 
ther upon the Judgment of the Pedants. „up 
| Ink Latin Tongue has been the common Language for a 
| long Time, becauſe it was the La 
ing ſpread it ſelf from Rome and Ita 


ge of the Empire, hav- 
into all the Provinces. 
| It was alſo forthe ſame Reaſon the Language of the Church. 
] Prayers and Sermons were made in Lam. And when the 
| 


Latin Tongue became a dead Language, and the Invaſion 

of the Barbarians had altered the Face of the Empire, that 

Lan oontinued ſtiil to be the Language of the Church 

| and Courts of Judicature. Prayers were in Latin : No A 

| tetation was made in them, becauſe the Neceſſity of ſuch a 

| Change came only by Degrees. 'The Laws were in atm: 

| They were not-rranflared : The publick Inſtruments con- 

| tinued to be written in the ſame Language; and in the bar- 

barous Ages to ſpeak and write Lain was an uncommon 
| Ability. (ts  COUSNITITEE 20,08 

Wukx the Taſte/for Learningwas'tevived, and Men re- 

ſolved to get out of that /profound Ignorance, which had 

prevailed for ſome Ages, there were only two Ways of do- 

ing it; either by inventing every Thing anew, or improving 

one ſelf by the Knowledge of the Antients, and finding out 

what had been written in the learned Ages. This laſt Me- 

thod was pitched — : The Libraries Were ſearched, and 

Manuſeripts colleded: Men not contented with the Latin, 

ſtudied alio Greet; and becauſe the Study of Languages was 

then extremely difnioult, for want of Helps, none but Men 

of a great Genius, and animated by un enger Deſire of Know- 

ledge, were able to facceed in it. At that time, to under- 

ſtand Languages was no equivocal Sign of Merit and Abi- 

liry : Nothing but a predominant Inclination for the Kn] — 

ledge of Things could — 2 — Man in a Labour 

wherein thoſe of an indifferent Genius never fuiled to miſ- 


carry. tt. | WI, Fe 
IN Proceſs of Time, the Study of Languages beearjic one 
of the moſt eaſy Studies: It hardly requires an indifferent 
Genius. With a ſtrong Body, tolerable and 
ſome Labour, a Man will always ſucceed in it. er- 
theleſs thoſe, who underſtand Languages, have been eſteem- 
ed ever ſince; and a great many People in our Age value as 
much that Knowledge, as when it Was — 


and always attended with the Knowledge of Things. How- 
ever, tis certain, if we conſult Experience, that Study ma 
be accounted à dangerous one. Ihe words, with which 
many People fill their Heads, occaſion, as it were, a Flood, 
which drowns Modeſty,” Politeneſs, good Taſte, and even 
frequently common Senſe. | 1 ©. 
On muſt have fome Courage, and a ſort of Raſhneſs, 
to attack the Learned Men of that Claſs ; for they will by 
no means bear it. And indeed ſuch a painful and barren 
Study muſt needs ſower their Mind. Can any Thing but 
Vanity ſupport them in a Labour ſo diſagreeable, and ſo little 
becoming a Man? To deprive them of thoſe Praiſes, they 
are ſo fond of, is to take from them a Prize, for which they 
— — ſacrifice theit Duty, their Parts, their Health, and 
en Aves: |. if 07547 212 77 * 1 
- i THERE are ſome Things, which may be accounted uſe- 
ful, even before one ſtudies them; but, there are others, of 
the Uſefulneſs whereof one cannot judge, unleſs they be 
known. Before a Man learns any Rule of Arithmetick, 
and even before he knows how to write any Arithmetical 
Figure, he apprehends that a compendious Method, with 
the Help of which one may eaſily caſt up great Sums, muſt 
needs be of great Uſe. He apprehends alſo that an Art, 
which teaches how to Meaſure great Diſtances, and to know 
the Extent of Surfaces, though never ſo irregular, is wor- 
thy of his Application. But how can one give an Idea of 
the Uſefulneſs of Algebra, anſwerable to the Attention and 
Time it requires, to thoſe, who do not underſtand it at all? 
oft Beginners are amazed, and almoſt frighted at a new 
Language, of which they cannot foreſee any Benefit. They 
know not whether they are _ a Science of ſome Uſe, 
or only exerciſed with an Amuſement, upon which Vanity 
ſets ſome Value, becauſe few People. are able to ſucceed 
an it, AV 3 
Mex. being ignorant of a great many Things, the Know- 
ledge — — be beneficial to them, — cannot but 
commend the Niceneſs of thoſe, who ſcruple to beſtow 
ſome Part of their Time upon inſignificant Things. But, 
we cannot charge thoſe with loſing a precious Time, who 
ſpend it in Enquiries, the Uſe whereof isunknown to them; 
and it would be too great a Preſumption to draw this Infe- 
rence ; I don't ſee the Uſe of a certain ry : Therefore 
it is of no Uſe at all. * 
Bur, when a Man has acquired a certain Knowledge, 
without apprehending what Uſe it may be of, and "ou — 
bis arther 
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Scr. II. the Art of TüIN RING. 35H 
farther he carries it, the leſs he perceives the Uſe of it, may 
he go on With it? This Objection was made to me again 
thoſe Things, which Mathematicians look' upon as the moſt 
ſubtil Part of their Science. In order to prove that ſubtil 
Speculations ought not to be given over, under pretencethat 
their Uſe is not immediately perceived, the Cycloid has been 
alledged, which at firſt was only a Subject to exerciſe the 
Attention and Sagacity of the Mathematicians of the firſt 
Rank; but at laſt Mr. Haygent made uſe of it for the Im- 
provement of Clocks. After ſuch an Application of a The- 
ory, which had been minded for a long I ime only to have 
the Pleaſure of inventing, trying one's Strength, and per- 
haps diſplaying it before others, Mathematicians thought 
they might very well indulge themſelves in the molt refined 
Theories. Though a Speculation was never ſo unlikely to 
be of any uſe, yet they hoped that in Proceſs of Time Man- 
kind would reap a wonderful Benefit from it. Many Curbs 
were invented, without confidering that if ſome Property of 
Uſe ſhould be found in their Nature, ſuch a Diſcovery would 
prove uſeleſs, becauſe it would be impoflible to deſcribe 
them exactly, by reaſon of their exceſſive Compoſition. 
MATHEMATICIANS being well pleaſed, that a Curb 
which they had ſtudied ſo long, only to have the Pleaſure 
knowing it, ſhould prove very uſeful for Clocks, and then 
for Navigation, concluded immediately that there would be 


an extreme Difference between Clocks wherein it ſhould be 


uſed, and thoſe wherein it ſhould be neglected. Some Time 
was requiſite to be undeceived, and to make bold to eonſult 
Experience upon that Subject. At laſt, it appeared that Pen · 
dulum- Clocks might be as exact and regular without the 
Cycloid, as with the Cycloid. It was no difficult Thing to 
apprehend the Reaſon of it; and the above-mentioned An- 
ſwer can no longer be made to thoſe, Who exclaim againſt 
the Uſeleſſneſs of painful Theories. ann r 
PERHAPS they might be anſwered, That Men were born 
not only for an active Life, but alſo for Contemplation. If 
Mankind had liv'd in a State of Innocence, the Pleaſure of 
proceeding from Knowledge to Knowledge would have taken 
up the greateſt part of theit Time. 1 the Cycloid d 
not afford the Benefit, which Mr. 7 expected fro 
that Curb; yet it offers ſome Theories, that deſerve our At- 
tention, about certain Properties of Motion. There ate 
many Men, who believe their noble Birth, or great Riches, 


are ſufficient Reaſons for them not to trouble themſelves 


with any Thing. They live for themſelves; they live — 
| — 
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22 the Time pleaſantly. They make Uſe of the 
urs of other People, without doing any Thing that 
can be beneficial to others, It is a Privilege abqut which ng 
body makes them uneaſy : They are allowed to indulge 
themſelves in a ſoft Life. Why ſhould the ſame Priviledg, 
be denied to an extraordinary Genius? Are Birth and Riche 
the only Things that can allow a Man to chuſe a Courſe gf 
Life, and to taſte certain Pleaſures, without croſſing the 
Pleaſures of other Men ? W | 
Tnosk Mathematicians, who indulge their Speculationz 
Might return to thoſe, who blame them for it, the fame An. 
ſwer that Cicero returned to thoſe, who found fault with 
his great Application-to Philoſophy. Excellent Things ought 
zo be knows, in order to prebeud how difficult it would be 1 
beſtow only a ſmall Part of one's Time upon them. 

CICERO affords me again another ene which may 
ſerve to juſtify the great Application of ſome Mathemati 
cians to their Science, an Application, which appears excel 
five to many People. That Great Man had beſtowed the 


games Part of his Time upon his Country, whilſthe could 


of ſome Uſe to his Fellow-Citizens: But, as-ſoon x 
Violence ſucceeded Reaſon, and Rome was only goyerned by 
the Fancies of an unjuſt Maſter, inſtead of indulging his Grief 
to no purpoſe, or ſpending the remaining Part of his Life in an 
Idleneſs unworthy of him, be looked for ſome Comfort i 
Philoſophy. Ego autem, quamdin Reſp. per 
Off. Lib. II. eos regebatur, quibus ſe «pſs commiſerat, on- 
Cap. I. nes meas curas, cogitazione/que in eam confere- 
bam. Cum autem dominatnp unius omnia tene: 
rentur: neque eſſet uſquam conſilio, aut auttoritati locys. = - - 
Nec me angoribus dedidi, quibus elſem confectus, — 5 reſti- 
tiſſem : nec rurſum indignis homme docto voluptatibus. = - 
Nibil autem agere cum animus uon poſſet, iu 11s ſtudiis ab initi 
verſatus etatis, exiſtimavi houeſtiſſimè moleſtias deponi paſſe, 
i me ad Philoſophiam retuliſſem. . 
Ie a Man deres uo live a quiet Life, he is obliged, in 
Point of Divinity and Morality, to enquire what other Men 
think, rather than think for himſelf; and he is almoſt ne- 
_ ceflitated in ſome Countries to fetch all his Ideas from the 
Head of one ſingle Man. But there are alſo ſome ſuperci 
lious Divines, Who extend their Juriſdiction to Logic and 
Natural Philoſophy. Their Derr muſt not be examined 
according to the Rules of good Senſe; but on the contrary, 
the Rules of good Senſe muſt he tried by their Opinions. 
Mandraws alſo their Indgnalon -upon bing, if he oÞ 
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ſerves in the Univerſe ſome Principle or ſome Contrivance 
different from that, which they have imagined, A Philoſo- 
pher wilt find a Refuge in the Labyrinth of ſublime Mathe- 
maticks againſt thqſe cruel ambitions Men, who take upon 
themſelves to captivate the Reaſon of Mankind. Retire 
into thoſe delightful Windings : Thoſe Divines are too dull 
and too lazy to follow you thither. Vou may be there ſe- 
cure from their Perſecution, and allowed to think freely, 
and to live, without any danger, like a rational Man. 
Ir, by much Reaſoning; and after. many Experiments, a 
Man ſhould at laſt make the Ground more fruitful by a new 
Way of manuring it, he would not be taxed with loſing his 
Time in inſignificant Things. Why then ſhould: a Man be 
rang ws with the ſame Fault, becauſe he encreiſes evety Da 
the Penetration, Strength, Capacity and Fecundity of his 
Mind ? Is this Culture leſs valuable than that of Land ? Is 
it lawful to prefer what concerns animal Life, to what con- 
cerns the Underſtanding (). W 
'Tis true, thoſe who make it their only Buſineſs to en- 
creaſe the Strength and Sagacity of their Mind, will be asked 
again, what Uſe they deſign to make of that Strength and 
Sagacity, which they think they never carry far enough.” If 
they anſwer, That their Deſign is to acquire a Strength, 
whereby they may be enabled to raiſe themſelves to new 
Subtilties, by which Means they will get ITS Strength 
in order to unfold more perplexed Subtilties; perhaps fe 
People will be ſatisfied with that Anſwer. But they would 
top the Mouth of the Gainſayers, and bring their favourite 
Study into Repute, if they would be pleaſed to try their 
Strength upon other Subjects (2), and prove by their ducceſß 
that What they ſay in favour of their beloved Art, is not a 
vain Excuſe, whereby they impoſe upon themſelves, and en- 
deavour to impoſe upon others, by juſtifying a ſort of Study 
herein many People fancy that Humour, Chance, an 
perhaps Vanity, have a greater Share than Reaſoon 
Aa CHAP. 
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(m) © Whatever enables us to make Reflections, which, ng 
* merely Speculative, are Great and Noble, is of a Uſe, that ma 
* called Spiritual and Philoſophical,” Preface to the Hiſtory f 
Royal Acad: my of Sciences, 1699. 

(2) © The Geometrical Genius is not ſo confined to Geometry, but 
that it may be conveyed into other Sciences. A Book relating to 
© Morality, Politicks, or Criticiſm, and perhaps a Book of Eloquence, 
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* will be finer ſtill; careris paribus, if it be written by a Geometri- 
. Clan,” Ibid, 
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CHAP. m. 


Of the Relations of Things between then 
ſebves, and firſt, of the Relations of Cm. 
formity. | 


| — N order to find out the Re 
2 ar — lations of gs between 
Origin of Rela- »- BJ, themſelves, thoſe Things mu 
ions. de compared together. Even 0 

| -- Compariſon runs at leaſt up 
on two Objects; and, .1. Tis neceſſary that the Thin 
compared one with another ſhould exiſt, or may exilt; \ 
for what is impoſſible, cannot be apprehended ; and it 
it was apprehended, it would not be impoſſible. 2. One 
muſt have the Ideas of both Things ; otherwiſe the Mind ' 
could not compare them. 3. Thoſe two Ideas ought to be ill © 


wy a 4 « ac a 


perceived at once, and be preſent to the Mind at one andthe By - 
ſame Time. | [ 8 
WHEN a Man compares, for inſtance, two Coins, he v 


looks upon both at once, or preſerves the Idea of the firl 
which he has ſeen, and conſults it, when he caſts his Eye Wi -- 
upon the ſecond ; for if he had loſt the Idea of the firſt, be BN 
could not determine whether it be equal to, or different from 

the ſecond. | | 
Men can hardly believe that we can think of many Things 
at once; and yet there is nothing more common. He who 
thinks of a Number, thinks of many Units; and if it be: 
great Number, he thinks of many Lens, and of the Unis Wi _ 
which make up the Lens. He that looks upon a Tree, or a Bil © 
Houſe, has at one and the ſame I ĩme the Ideas of many Parts, BF u. 
and when he remembers that he has ſeen one of them, atthe , 6 
ſame Time that he looks upon another, he has the Ideas of Wi ni 
both at once. But moſt People fancy, they never think of WW cu 
many Things, but when they reflect upon different Suge 8 
| | Ni . 
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all at once (a); and therefore to think of many Things at 
one and the ſame Time, appears to them a ſtrange Paradox; 
for, in their Opinion, tis aſcribing to one ſingle Act of the 
Mind many Reaſonings, and many Reflections. 
' Two Ideas may be preſent to the Mind at one and the 
ſame Time, without comparing them. Wherefore, there is 
a certain Act of the Mind, which makes the Compariſon ; 
and that Act conſtitutes the Eſſence of what is called Rela- 
tion, which conſequently is altogether in us, and belongs 
to us. 
OBJECTS, and their Attributes, are out of our Minds. 
We compare Objects together: Their Attributes may be 
alſo compared. But ſuppoſe the Number of Objects and 
Attributes was a thouſand Times greater than it is; if they 
were not compared by any Mind, there would be neither 
Compariſon nor Relation among them ; for a Relation is 
nothing elſe but two Attributes, or two Objects compared 
2 : And that Compariſon muſt be made by a Mind. 
E give a Name to that Act of the Mind, which forms 
Compariſons: We call the Compariſon it makes a Kela- 
tion; and we beſtow that Name, which is the Name of one 
of the Acts of our Mind, upon the Objects themſelves ; 
We aſcribe to them what Pals within us, when we think 
of them; and then we ſeek in them, to no purpoſe, ſome- 
thing anſwerable to that Name, which does not agree to 
them. This is what perplexes that Matter, which would be 
otherwiſe very eaſy ; for it is only what paſles within us, 
and may clearly be known by conſulting our ſelyes. Lerus 
ſuppoſe for a while, that there ð but one Circle in the 
orld : It cannot be compared with other Circles, and 
cannot be ſaid to have a Relation to them. That Circle has 
its Magnitude, its Figure, and Properties, All thoſe Things 
are really in it, and belong to it : They are not compared 
with the Magnitude, Figure, and Properties of another Cir- 


cle; but that Compariſon is poſſible. Let us ſuppoſe now, 
| _— that 


— 
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(a) The Latin Word Cogitatio, which anſwers the Word Thought, 
is uſed in that Senſe by Cicero, de Invent. Lib. II. Cauſſa diſtribuitur 
in impulſionem, & in ratiocinationem. Impulſio eſt, quæ ſine cogi · 
tatione perquandam affectionem animi facere aliquid hortatur: ut 
amor, iracundia, itudo, vinolentia, & omnino omnia, in qu 
mimus ita videtur affectus fuiſſe, ut rem perſpicere cum conſilio & 
cura non potuerit: & id quod fecit, impetu quodam animi potiùs 
2 cogitatione fecerit. iocinatio autem eſt diligens, & oonſi- 
a taciendi aliquid, aut non faciendi excogitatio. | 
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that there ariſes a ſecond. Circle at a hundred Leagues di- 
ſtance from the firſt. Does any Thing new happen to the 
firſt Circle by the Riſe of the other? Does it grow larger or 
leſſer ? Is its Figure altered, or become more perfect? Dog 
it acquire ſome Property it had not before? And becauſe 
there is no Object in the World, but what may be comps 
red, either in one Reſpect, or in another, or even a thouſand 
different Ways, with that new Circle, ſhall we ſay that thi 
Circle has produced new Realities on all Sides, and that x 
ſingle Stroke of a Pair of Compaſſes has filled the Univerſe 
with Properties, that did not exiſt before? The old and new 
Circles continue therefore to be in themſelves what they 
would be, if each of them exiſted alone. If ſome Thing 
new happens by the Riſe of the ſecond Circle, it does not 
happen to the firſt Circle, but to the Mind, which compares 
them together, and thinks of them otherwiſe than it would 
do, if it did not compare them. 

Ir the Language of Men was exaQ, a Relation would 
always be expreſſed by a Term, which would offer the Ide: 
of the two Things compared together to form that Relation; 
whereas the Names of Relations are frequently abſolute; 
and therefore we are miſtaken by ſuppoſing what is only Re. 
lative to be Abſolute. Hot, Cold, Savoury, Agreeable, ae 
relative Terms. No one Body is abſolutely Hot, or abſo- 
lutely Odoriferous, Savoury, &c. 2 e 

Il. Wax the Idea of an Object agree 
Likeneſi, Equa- exactly to another Object, thoſe two Objed; 
try, Proportion. are ſaid to be alike. That new Name be 
| - | ſtowed upon FRED, does not denote any Thing 
new in them: It ſignifies only that the Idea, which repre 
ſents the one, does alſo 10 the other. They have in- 
deed thoſe Attributes, which the Mind perceives in each of 
them; but the Attention of the Mind upon the Unity of 
the Image, which repreſents them both, and wherein con- 
fiſts the Relation of Likeneſs, is in the Mind, and not in 
the Objects. * | 
When the Mind, mexſuring two Objects, finds that the 
fame Idea, which diſcovers to him the Degrees of the Quar- 
tity of one of thoſe Objects, diſcovers alſo the ſame De. 
grees of Quantity in the other, that Conformity of Ideas oc. 
caſions their being called Equal ; ſo that it may be ſaid thil 
ality. is a Likeneſs of. Quantity. When the Mind, thinking 
two Objects, perceives a Relation between them, and 
diſcovers the ſame Relation between two other Objects, tha 
Conformity of Relations is called Proportiou. 1 


__ 
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III. Max, being naturally Lazy, is well 

pleaſed to find in an Iden, already familiar to Compariſons 
him, the Image of a new Object; and there- #re deceirfud, 
fore he loves thoſe Compariſons that run ; 
upon Reſemblances; and becauſe he loves hem, he does 
not examine them, but is immediately perſwaded they are 
very juſt and exact. | 

E are alſo pleaſed with Compariſons upon another Ac- 
count ; and conſequently they deceiye us again in that Re- 
ſpect, becauſe we yield too eaſily to every Thing that plea- 
15 us. Uniformity tires the Mind; for it loves Variety; 
but it grows alſo weary of Variety: So that Men love all 
at once Uniformity and Variety. They find thoſe two 
Things in Compariſons, which offer two like Objects; for 
thoſe Objects, notwithſtanding their Likeneſs, have always 
ſome ſmall Difference. LOOT they be different, a ſingle 
— almoſt ſufficient for both; and we proceed, without 
any Trouble, from the Knowledge of the one, to the Know- 
ledge of the other. Hence it is that we are better pleaſed 
with Compariſons fetched froma very remote Subject, when 
they are juſt, becauſe, though they offer two very different 
Objects, they diſcover a Relation of Likeneſs, which was 
not expected. Virgil in his Georgict, fetches his Compari- 
ſons from the moſt lofty Subjects, and in his Æueid from 
the moſt common Things ; for according to the Matter he 
treats, he thinks fit to raiſe or unbend the Mind of his Rea- 
der ; and the Variety he uſes, ſerves to thoſe two Ends. 
We love what is ſurpriſing; welove what is ingenious ; and 
it ſeems to us that there is more Wit in diſcovering aReſem- 
blance between two very remote Subjects, than between 
thoſe that are leſs remote. A Metaphor, which offers a 
Relation that was not expected, pleaſes in proportion to 
the Surpriſe it occaſions. We love a judicious Vivacity; 
and it pleaſes the more, becauſe it is uncommon (). 
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(6) Atque hoc ingenere per ſæpè mihi admirandum videtur, quid ſit, 
quod omnes tranflatis & — magis delectantur verbis, quam pro- 
is & ſuis: nam ſi res ſuum nomen & proprium vocabulum non 
abet, ut pes in navi, ut nexum, quod ; itur, ut in uxore 
divortium ; neceſſitas cogit, quod non habeas, aliunde ſumere : {ed in 
ſuorum verborum maxima copia, tamen homines aliena multò ma- 


- is, fi ſunt ratione tranſlata, deleAant. Id accidere credo, vel quod 
ingenii ſpecimen eſt quoddam tranſilire ante pedes poſita, & alialonge 


repetita ſumere: vel quod is, qui audit, alid ducitur cogitatione, ne- 
que tamen aberrat, quæ maxima eſt delectatio. Cic. de Orat, Lib. III. 
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W are therefore naturally * ſed to be pleaſed with 
Similitudes; and becauſe tis a difficult Thing not to ap- 
prove what pleaſes us, we yield too eaſily to Compariſons, 

his is the Spring of many Miſtakes ; for to be miſtaken, is 
to confound Objects, to take Two for One, to fancy that 
Os which have no Reſemblance, are perfectly alike ; 
and laſtly to look upon thoſe, which have a very imperfe& 
Likeneſs, as being little different. 

RASHNESS 1s confounded with Valour, and Mean- 
neſs with Modeſty. A liberal Man is confounded with a 
prodigal one; and a wiſe Man, whoſe Expences are ſuited 
to his Income, is taxed with Avarice. A prodigat Man, who 
laviſhes away his Money to indulge his Pleaſures, though he 
does not pay his Creditors, nor requite the Services done to 
him, is accounted a liberal Man: No one can be more 
generous than he, in the Opinion of thoſe, who get ſome- 
thing by his expenſive Fits. On the FR, a Man, who 
minds his Buſineſs, is look'd upon as a Miſer. A ſuper: 
ſtitious Man is honoured with the Name of a true Chriſtian, 
notwithſtanding his Vices; and a true Criſtian, who minds 
only the eſſential Part of Chriſtiani , Will be very happy, if 
he is not placed among profane Men, and is only charged 
with too much Indifference for Religion. Cruelty is ac- 
counted a Veil, and Moderation a Cowardice (c). 

As we are apt to fancy that thoſe Things, which have a 
great Reſemblance, are perfectly alike, we judge frequently 
of others by our ſelves. Good Men are credulous, and 
Knaves believe every Body is a Cheat. Some profane Men 
look upon true Chriſtians as ſo many Hypocrites, We are 
ſurpriſed to ſee Men of a different Taſte from ours, and that 
they ſhould be diſpleaſed with what we love. Becauſe other 
Men have two Legs, two Arms, a Noſe, a Mouth, we ſup- 


poſe their Souls to be like ours. A Man has ſome F * 


— 


(c) Unicuique virtuti finitimum vitium reperietur, aut certo jam 
nomine appellatum, ut audacia, quæ fidentiæ : pertinacia, * perſe· 
verantiæ finitima eſt: ſuperſtitio, quæ religioni propinqua eſt, aut fine 
ullo certo nomine. Cic. de Invent. Lib. l. | : 

Quam is, qui contradicet, juſtitiam vocarit, nos demonſtrabimus 
ignaviam eſſe, & inertiam, ac parvam libertatem. Quam prudentiam 
appellarit, ineptam, & m, & odioſam ſcientiam eſſe dicemus. 
Quam ille modeſtiam dicet eſſe, eam nos inertiam, & diſſolutam ne- 
gligentiam dicemus. Quam ille fortitudinem nominarit, eam nos 


gia * & inconſideratam appellabimus temeritatem. Ad Heren. 
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of another Man, who pleaſes us, or who has offended us; 
thoſe Features are ſufficient for us to love or hate him, Great 
Men are more liable to that Deluſion, becauſe they have 

an Habit of ſticking to their firſt Thoughts, without mending 
them; and not being obliged to be very cautious in their Judg- 
ments, for fear of a Cenfure, they r judge of the 
Merit of other Men, and their Eſteem or Contempt for 
them are grounded upon their firſt Notions. Thoſe great 
Men, whoſe Succeſs is owing to their Diſſimulation, look 
upon others, who cannot comply with a baſe Thing, as 
Men of a narrow Genius, who will never ſucceed in any 
Atrempt. 

Fok the ſame Reaſon, every Man is never weary of 
talking of himſelf; for, he thinks that what pleaſes him, 
cannot fail to pleaſe others. He would argue much better, 
if he drew from that Principle a quite contrary Inference, by 
ſaying, other Men are like me. But they tire me, when 
they talk of nothing elſe but themſelves, and their Concerns: 
Therefore I tire them, when] talk — = ſelf, and thoſe 
Things, wherein I am concerned. a Man remembers 
this Reflection, he will never talk of himſelf but when he is 
obliged to do it. 5014 e 

ALoosk Man judges of all Women by thoſe whom 
he has debauched. it is confounded with Malice. A 
crafty Knave is accounted -a Man of greater Wit than an 
honeſt Man. Tis a groſs Error, but very common. Wan 
of Conſcience does frequently more contribute to the Repu- 
tation of being well skilled in Affairs, than the Penetration 
and Extent of the Mind. The Vulgar, and others, who 
take only a ſuperficial View of Things, admire the great 
Abilities of a Man, who has raiſed himſelf to Places, and 
is grown rich. It muſt be confeſt, ſay they, that he is a Man 

Parts. Let us enquire more narrowly into the Matter, 
and we ſhall ſee that any body might have done the fame, 
without having more Wit than is neceſſary not to be a Fool, 
Muſt one have more Wit to ſay that White is Black, than to. 
fay that White is White. No certainly ; one muft have only 
more Impudence. Is Lying at every Turn a Proof of 
_=_ Parts? Muſt one have a great Penetration to weigh 

erit to the higheſt Bidder ? An honeſt Man cannot well 
bear a Repulſe; *tis for this Reaſon he does not venture to 
ask, and not becauſe he has not Wit enough to know how 
toask. But a baſe Man is not concerned with Honour: 


Whether he obtains his Deſires by his Merit, or Importu- 


tunity, or by ſomething worſe, he is ſatisfied. an 
75 7 _ a 4 honeſt 
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honeſt Man rejects thoſe Projects, with which the other 
complies heartily: They do not ſo much as come into his 
Mind; for as melancholick Notions do not riſe in a joyful 
Heart, nor merry Thoughts in an afflicted Mind, in like 
manner, mean Projects and unjuſt Deſigns do not offer 
themſelves to a noble and honeſt Soul. 

HAT is beautiful, is admired. Men admire alſo what 
is rare ; and therefore what is uncommon, Appears io them 
beautiful. Some Authors are juſtly eſteemed, becauſe they 
oppoſe and ridicule general Errors with lively, bold, and in- 
genious Strokes. But when a Man with the ſame Strokes 
writes Paradoxes and Sophiſms againſt Religion and Mora 
lity, he is accounted a great Genius: Men are impoſed 
upon by the Boldneſs ot his Objections, and the Novelty 
of his Sentiments... hr | 
A Man, finds ſome Relation between a new Propoſi- 
tion and an old one, by reducing them to general Ideas; 
this is ſufficient for him to conclude, that the new Propoſi- 
tion is only new in Appearance, and that whatever can be 

own, was already known before. Whereupon be con- 
nes himſelf to Reading; and if he aſpires to the Glory of 
Novelty, he is contented to offer, under a new Turn, what 
he has taken out of a Book: He makes a Paraphraſe upon it; 
and that Paraphraſe does frequently ſpoil it. A new Proof 
in favour of the Antients; for generally a Thought is never 
better expreſſed than by its original Author, 
Tnoszk, who being full of, Admiration for the Antients, 
make it their only Buſineſs to tread in their Steps, are fol - 
lowed by a Sort of Men, who deſire to imitate them; but 
have an ill Succeſs. Some, in order to get a Name, pitch 
upon an antient Author: They compile upon each Word 
F that Writer, all the Paſſages of the other Authors - where 
at ſame. Word is to be found; and by, ſuch a Diſplay of 
their Collections, they contrive the Matter ſo, that the Reader 
loſes the Sight of the Text, which they propoſed to explain. 
A May. fancies he is an admirable Man, becauſe he thinks he 
is like thoſe who are admired, though he only does ſome- 
thing like what they have done. 
205 Ni 17. ST Paul affirms there can be no Agreement 
between Cbriſt and Belial; and that a Man can- 
not de a Member of the Chriſtian Church, whitſt he practiſes 
the Idolatry of the Heathens, Therefore, ſay ſome People, 
in order to a Reunion, there ought to be no Error on either 
Side; every Body muſt have, or pretend to have, the ſame 
Thoughts about every Thing. why do they not = 
1 N t 
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ther ſay, every Body ought to be free from Vice, and have 
the — Degree of Virtue? Practical Faults are excuſed; 
but ſpeculative Errors muſt not be forgiven. What is the 
Reaſon of this ? It would be too difficult to be an honeſt 
Man; and it is alſo difficult to love thoſe, who believe they 
have truer Notions than We. WE ary 
NorTHiNG can be more eaſy than to diſguiſe Matters 
under Compariſons. | Men love a: flattering: Glaſs, a flat- 
tering Painter ; they are pleaſed with Compariſons, wherein 
they find their Vices diſguiſed under Images of Virtue. ' A 
Flatterer compares to Lions and Eagles thoſe great Men 
who delight in doing Miſchief. As for me, I place them 
among Scorpions, Serpents, T'oads, and ſometimes among 
Tarantula's, which deprive a Man of his good Senſe, before 
they deprive. him of his Life. When à Man is turn'd a 
Knave and a Libertine to pleaſe them, he muſt get himſelf 
knock'd on the Head to preſerve their Favour. * u 
As ſoon as a Principle has been of great Uſe to ex- 
lain a Phænomenon, it is apply'd to all- other Phenomena. 
The Pythagoreans aſcribed to the Power of Numbers m 
Effects, which certainly do not depend upon thoſe general 
Ideas. Some find every where a magnetick Virtue; and 
ſome Learned Men have pretended to diſcover in Light and 
Colours the Undulations of Sounds, their Conſonances and 
Diſſonances. Some, finding three Things in a Subject, ei- 
ther Attributes, or Relations, c. make it an Image, and 
ſometimes a Proof of the Trinity. Mechaniſm has had a 
good Succeſs for the Explication of material Phenomens's ; 
it is apply'd to the Mind, to deprive it of its Liberty. The 
Principles of good Senſe go by the Name of common No- 
tions, becauſe every Body acknowledges them; but every 
_ follows the —— . | . 4 — 
the Hinges of Cuſtoms, is thought to be ont e Flinges 
— Montagne, Bool I. "Chap. 21. 12 
ApLAIN Style is confounded with a low one, and a 
ſwelled Style with the ſablime. A nice Thought, which, 
under a modeſt Turn, ſays a great deal, though it ſeems to 
ſay little, is confounded with a Sublimity, that vaniſhes away 
upon Examination. Ridicule is accounted Humour (4) 


ww 
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(4) Atque hoc etiam animadvertendum eſt, non eſſe omnia ridicula 
laceta. Quid enim poteſt eſſe tam ridiculum, quan: Sannio eſt? ſed ore, 
rultu, imitandis moribus, voce, denique corpore ridetur ipſo. Salſum 
hunc poſſum dicere, atque ita non ut ejuſmodi Oratotem eſſe velim, 
ſed ut Mimum. Gic. de Orat. Lib, II. 


1 10 Space, ſo is the Point to God. The Infinity of God and 
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and Nonſenſe, a profound Learning. *Tis but ſpeaki 
boldly; Impudence appears to the Vulgar a Proof of a great 
Merit. An agreeable Voice, a bold Delivery, a corred 
Language, a rallying Humour, ſome Vivacity, and a Quick. 
neſs of Rep are ſufficient for many People to honour 
with the Title of Wit, a Man, who is far from being 4 
Wit, and wants many eſſential Things to deſerve that Title. 

Ax Orator makes a great Impreſſion by his Charac- 
ters. An injudicious Imitator flatters himſelf with the 
ſame Succeſs, without conſidering that his Characters are, at 
moſt, amuſing, whereas the others are inſtrudtive. Some 
Characters edity, others are ſcandalous. The Spirit of $4- 
2 _ ſome of thoſe Characters, as well as the Spirit of 
. Wren Subjects, compared together, are not well known, 
2 Man does eaſily loſe himſelf in Analogies. As Nonentity 


„when known, may occaſion Analogies; but Analo- 
— 1 et it. This Remark reaches all ſorts of 
ubjects. 0 755 
Wren a Compariſon ſeizes the — — by the Pomp 
of its Images, it will alſo poſſeſs the Mind with the Help of 
Imagination ; and if it contains ſome ſacred Terms, it is re- 
ceived with a religious Reſpect, even when it tends to the 
Overthrow of Religion. As Rivers are ſwallowed by the 
Sea; in like manner Souls are reunited to the Source of Spirits; 
zhey will fink in it, and ſubſit only in that Principle of Life. 
This pompous Language ſignifies nothing at all. One would 
think by it, that human Souls are looſe Parts, which will 
be reunited to their Whole. 124 
ITE Scripture. mentions the terreſtrial Paradiſe. My- 
thology mentions the Garden of the Heſperides. T here- 
fore this laſt Garden is the ſame with the Garden of Eden, 
ſome what diſguiſed by Fables. Thus Bacchus is ſaid to be 
Noah. Is a common Thing, a proper and determinate 
Character? AT 
MOSES and Aaron were Brothers; that's enough to 
prove them to be Minos and Rhadamanthus. Moſes made 
uſe of a miraculous Wand; *tis plain he is Mercury. 
ISIS, and Ofiris, her Brother and Husband, are Adam 
and Eve diſguiſed under other Names, Their Enemy Ty- 
phon is Pride, Aſo, _ ol Ethiopia, who favoured 
Typhon, is the Serpent; tor Aſo ſignifies Serpent. A Hodge- 
podge of Etymologies, derived from ſeveral Languages, im- 
poſes upon the Reader by its Erudition, 75 
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THUS it has been found out, that the Satyrs were the 
People of Iſrael concealed in the Wilderneſs, as the Satyrs 
concealed themſelves in Foreſts ; and to make that Com- 
pariſon more probable, their Name is derived from the He- 
brew, and its Etymology is ſaid to ſignify Retirement. 

APROOr may be far fetched, and require a great deal 
of Learning, without being the more convincing for it. 
One may be miſtaken in all Sorts of Languages; and a 
Man, after having peruſed many Dictionaries, may be as un- 
ſucceſsful in the Reſemblance he has 1 ined, as that Monk, 
who would have Æueas, coming out of Troy, to be an Image 
of St. Peter, leaving the See of Antioch, and Romulus and 
Remus to be Images of St. Peter and St. Paul, © 

So many Miſtakes ſhew us, how neceſlary it is to be 
extremely cautious with reſpect to Compariſons. 

IV. LET us find out the Precautions, which 
ought to be uſed to preſerve our ſelves from Rwles, 
Error, when we make or hear a Compariſon. 

Two Things are ſometimes compared together, in order 
to know cy bow far they are alike, and 5 ky ar vl 
ſpects they differ. One may compare t er, for inſtanc 
the Impulſion of hard Bodies and that of ſoft Bodies, Chrif. 
tian Virtue and the Virtue of the Heathens. One may com- 
pare the Notions of Chriſtians about the Soul with thoſe of 
the antient Philoſophers, to ſhew wherein they agree, and 
wherein they differ (e). 

Ix ſuch Caſes, each of the Subjects compared together 
ought to be examined by it ſelf, and thoroughly underſtood ; 
and then it will be very eaſy to find out their Likeneſs and 
their Difference. The Knowledge of the Subjects ought 
therefore to be the Ground of their Compariſon, without 
which it could hardly be exact. 

Ir any one, for inſtance, would draw up a Parallel be- 
tween Deſcartes and Gaſſenaus, in order to know how far 
their Syſtems agree, it would be much better to learn at 
once the Sentiments of each of thoſe Philoſophers, by 
reading all their Works, than to read the Opinions of the 
former, and then the Opinions of the latter, upon each Sub- 
jet. This Compariſon ought to be pur off, till he has a 
Notion of all their Principles, and the Conſequences they 
draw from them. 

AGAIN, 
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(e) That Parallel may be ſeen in Mr. Le Clerc's Bibliotheque 
* Uhoiſie,” Tom, VIII. p. 65, 


AAN, if any one deſires to know exactly wherein the 
Divines of the different Chriſtian Societies agree, find wherein 
they differ, he muſt ſtudy each Syſtem by ir ſelf, and with 
| the ſame Attention as if he was born in the Society of the 
Author whoſe Book he reads, or rather, as if he was not 
born in any of thoſe Societies, and diſliking Paganiſm and 
the Alcoran, ſtudy'd the Doctrine of the Chriſtians only to 
embrace that which ſhould appear to him moſt agreeable to 
the Goſpel. He will be able to make a juſt Compariſon, 
when he has got very clear Notions of all thoſe Thing 
which he deſigns to compare. | 
| CITED Bur ſometimes we are alſo willing, 
_ we oe with the Help of a Compariſon, to make the 
o proceed from K led f an Gbiec f ſe a 
ohe Knowledge nowleage of an Object ſubſervient to the 
of aSubjed, to Diſcovery of another. After we have ſup- 
the Knowledge poſed them to be alike, we conclude, that 
of another. what we find in the one, is alſo to be found 
| in the other. Thus from the Heat, which 
ariſes by the rubbing of one's Hands, wie infer that in other 
Bodies Heat is occaſioned by an Agitation. Thus again, 
from the Heat and Light of Fire we draw this Conſequence, 
— the Sun is a Flame, and apply to it the Ideas of our 
ire. — Panadic ere 
Ts plain, that thoſe Reſemblances may be carried too 
far. Man is naturally inclined to ſtrain them, and to find a 
perfect Equality wherever he diſcovers ſome flight Appes- 
rances of it. His Lazineſs makes him confound thoſe 
Things, which are ſomewhat alike; and ſuppoſe that they 
are perfectly alike. It would require too great a Labour to 
know all the Relations, and to diſtinguiſh the Relations of 
Likeneſs from thoſe of Diverſity ; and when Larzineſs is 
attended with ſome Paſſion, Reſemblances become a Source 
of Deluſions, in which Men grow obſtinate. That Fault 
is committed in Practice, as well as in Speculation ; and 
perhaps I have given but too many Inſtances of it. 
"WHEREFORE, Ibelieve that in order to proceed ſafely 
fromthe Knowledge of one Subject, to the Knowledge of ano- 
ther, we ought in the firſt Place to be well informed of the 
firſt Subject; and when it is well known, either becauſe it 
is leſs compounded, or becanſe we are more able to examine 
it, or laſtly, becauſe ſome happy Circumſtance has difco- 
vered it to us; I ſay, when we are well informed of it, all 
its known Attributes ought to be placed in order, and then 
we muſt look for them one after another in the new Subject 
we ſtudy. The firſt Subject therefore does not — 2 
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diſcover the ſecond ; It ſerves only, to find out the Way 
that leads to it. | 

WHEN therefore two things appear to us to be alike, 
being conſidered in general, it does not follow that they 
are alike in every Particular. But in order to know how 
far that Reſemblance goes, and to proceed from the Know- 
ledge of one of thoſe Things to the Knowledge of the other 
we begin with that which may be more ealily examined 
and we ſtudy it thoroughly. Afterwards we ſeek the At- 
tributes of the Thing already known, in that which is not 
ſo well known, but is like the firſt, at leaſt in ſome mea- 
ſure. I know in general that our common Fire is like 
that of the Sun. . I examine it ; and then I find in the Sun 
a very ſwift and confuſed Motion, Whirlings, and a Mat- 
ter bubbling up, and ruſhing from the Center to the Cir- 
cumference ; but I diſcover in it no Fuel, no Aſhes, 
no Nitre, no Sulphur, c. | | 

WHEN a Man deſigns to make us grant a Conſequence 
about a Subject not well known to us, he makes us draw 
a like Conſequence from a Principle we are well acquaint- 
ed with : By that means, the Method of arguing we are 
put upon, grows more eaſy and familiar to us. That Me- 
thod is particularly uſeful, when the Concluſion, to which 
we are to be brought, will be againſt us, make us uneaſy, 
and oppoſe ſome of our Prejudices or Inclinations ; For if 
a Man ſhould begin with that, we would diſpute, ſhift, 
and endeavour to elude the cleareſt Argument. A | 
therefore pitches upon a Subject, which does not confine 
our Reaſon ; He teaches us how to argue about that Sub- 
ject, and requires. from us that we ſhould continue to ac- 
knowledge the Juſtueſs of the Argument. It was by ſuch 
a Method that Nathan made David ſenſible of his Fault. 
{n order to bring a Man to own and condemn his Faults, 
they muſt be repreſented to him in another Object under 
Colours, that is, under Names which diſguiſe them: 
If it be a lively Picture, he will condemn himſelf before 
he perceives that it agrees to him, and that he is the Ori- 
ginal of it. 

A Max muſt argue about like 3 in the ſame 
manner, or elſe he falls into Contradiction; which hap- 
pens to thoſe who judge of Things out of Paſſion: For ge- 
nerally Paſſions contradict themſelves. He who com- 
mends Ammianus Marcellinus, a Heathen Hiſtorian, for 


| ſpeaking of the Chriſtians as he does, will call a Preyaricar 


tion the Sincerity of a Chriſtian Hiſtorian, who W 
4 N © 
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the Faults of his Party, and does not paſs: over in Silence 
what appears to him commendable in the Party of his Ad- 
verſaries. | 
When we make ſuch Compariſons as we are now ſpeak- 
ing of, we chuſe for the Subject of the Compariſon, the 
moſt familiar Ideas of the Perſon we deſign to convince, 
that he may draw the Conſequence more eaſily, and be 
more ſenſible of its Juſtneſs and Neceſſity. 
II matters little whether the Subject of the Compariſon 
be real, or imaginary : The only Deſign of it isto make one 
ſenſible of the Neceſſity of a Conſequence, and teach him 
how to draw it. But Conſequences may be drawn from a 
falſe Suppoſition, as well as from a true one. When J 
ſay of a living Man, that if he was dead, he would not 
2 the Conſequence is no leſs undeniable, than if ] 
ould ſay of a dead Man, he is no longer alive; therefore 
he does not ſpeak. | 
GREAT Cate ought to be taken that the ſecond Con- 
clufion be as neceſſary a Conſequence from its Principles, 


as the firſt is from its owl, otherwiſe it would be wrong to 
If I fay, for Inſtance, 


2 the one by the other. 
| t ſignifies it, whether you be reported to be ſick, if 
44 you are well? You do but laugh at it. Why then ſhould 
« you vex yourſelf, becauſe they would make the World 
A believe that you are an ignorant or a vicious Man, ſince 
“ you are neither the one, nor the other ?” That Compa- 
riſon is not juſt ; it draws up a Parallel between very diffe- 
rent Caſes. For 1. A Man's Reputation does not ſuffer at 
all, even though he be really fick. 2. When he is well, 
he can convince every body that he is in Health. It is not 
ſo with Learning and Probity ; one may ſometimes loſe 
very real Advantages by being ſuſpected of wanting either 
the one or the other. A Man would be very ſorry to be 
reported to be ſick, if that Report was to be attended with 
ſome Prejudice. *Tis true, in ſuch a Caſe, the real Plea- 
ſure of enjoying a perfect Health might make amends for 
the ill Conſequences of that Report. The comfortable 
Senſe of Knowledge and Virtue may in like manner make 
amends for the Charge of Ignorance and Vice. In that 
Senſe the Compariſon is juſt; but, as I propoſed it firſt 
from ſome Authors, it went too far. W | 
WHEN we go about to prove that a certain Effect will 
enſue by our comparing it with another Effect, it is neceſ- 
fary-that the Cauſe which produces the one, ſhould act in 


the ſame manner as that which produces the other; for 
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without this Suppoſition, a Compariſon cannot have the 
Source of a Proof. Some Effects may be like in ſome Re- 


ſpects; and yet their Cauſes are not alike, and conſequent- 


ly no Conſequence can be drawn from the Cauſe of the 
one to the Cauſe of the other. | | 

TAE Velocities of Water, running out through Holes 
made in Ponds of an unequal Height, are as the Square 
Roots of thoſe Heights. The Velocities of Bodies falling 
by their Gravity are alſo as the Square Roots of the Heights 
from which they fall. The Cauſe of this laſt Property 
been diſcovered before the Cauſe of the other was inquired 
into. That Conformity of Proportions in tnoſe two Ef- 
fects, created a Belief that they proceeded from the ſame 
Caule, and preyented for ſome time the Diſcoyery of the 
true Cauſe ot the firſt, though more ſimple than that of 
the ſecond. | | motif. nor 

To account for the Reflexion and Refraction of Light, 
the Rays that are incident, reflected or retracted, have been 
look'd upon as having among them a certain common 
Point, like the Centre of Gravity of two Bodies, whoſe 
Weight is equal; and this has been the Principle of Reaſon- 
ing on this Head, But to give an Aſſurance that this Rea- 
ſoning is good, it is neceſſary to have the fame Foundation 
for the — and drawing the Conſequences of 
one, as the other, that is, a Centre of the Rays of Light 
operating like that of Weight or Gravity. Till this be clearly 
evidenc'd, it is a Way © arguing that-may be thought in- 
genious, and agreeably turn'd ; but then it only diverts, it 
proves nothing. 20 247 wa | 

Bur, ſuppoſing the Condition juſt now mentioned, a Com- 
pariſon is juſt; and 'ris in vain, in order to elude its Strength, 
to object the Differences that are to be found between the 
two Things compared together. This is indeed a Precept 
of the Rhetoricians (F); but herein, as well as in moſt other 
things, their Deſign is rather to teach how to ſpeak eaſily, 
and a great deal, than to teach how to think well. Pro- 
vided a ſecond Concluſion ariſes from its Prigciple in the 
ſame manner, and by virtue of the ſame Cauſes, as the 


firſt ariſes from its own Principle, the Compariſon is juſt; 
| Lat d whatever 
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_ (f) Contra autem qui dicet, ſimilitudinem infirmare debebit; quod 
1 3 illud, quod tr no eo, cui 9 —— 
iver eſſe genere, natura, vi, itudine, tempore, looo, per- 
ſona, opinions. . de Invent. Lib. Il. | 7% 2a 
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whatever Difference there may be between the Things com. 
pared together 1 


b One of the moſt celebrated Politicians of the taſt Age 


:(g) compares the State to a Pyramid, either ſtanding per 
119 Baſe, and ſettled by that Situation, or inverted, bein 


that Compariſon was carried farther, one might ſay, A 
Sovereign ſupports the State; he is the Baſe and Foundz. 
tion of it : But, -if that Baſe is very ſmall; in compariſon 
of the Weight it bears, and the vaſt Surface above it, how 
.can it be — * Thoſe Images make a ſtrong Impreſſion: 
The Words To bear, ' Baſe, and Foundation, impoſe upon 
the Mind. Perhaps that Compariſon thus expreſſed might 
be true in ſome Senſe; but certainly it is falſe in ot 
Senſes ; and nothiug could be more eaſy than to make a 
wrong Application of it. But, the ſame Subject might 
afford a —— quite oppoſite, which appears to me 
more exact. Thoſe, who govern the State, are above 
thoſe, who live under their Conduct; ſo that when too 
-many People have a hand in the Government, the upper 
Surface is too vaſt, and the Pyramid is overthrown. 
Bur, in order to judge of the Exactneſs of thoſe Com- 
pariſons,” by the Rule juſt now mentioned, let us ſee, = 
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) © The Safety and Firmneſs of any Frame of Government 
may be beſt judged by the Rules of Architecture, which teach us 
* that the Pyramid is of all Figures the firmeſt, and leaſt ſubject 
to be ſhaken or overthrown by any Concuſſions or Accidents 
from the Earth or Air; and it grows ſtill ſo much the firmer, 
* by how much broader the bottom, and ſharper the top. 
On the contrary, Government, which by alienating the Affe- 
«« Ctions, loſing the Opinions, and croſſing the Intereſts of the Peo- 
« ple, leaves out of its Compaſs the greateſt Part of their Conſent, 
* may juſtly be ſaid, in the fame Degrees, it thus loſes Ground, to 
<< narrow its Bottom; and if this be done to ſerve the Ambition, 
humour the Paſſion, ſatisfy the Appetites, or advance the Power 
< and Intereſts not only of one Man, but of two, or more, or ma- 
ny that come to ſhare in the Government: By this Means the 
* e w broader, as the Bottom narrower 
« by the other. Now by the ſame ces that either of thele 
happen, the Stability of the Figure is by the fame leſſened and 
« impaired ; ſo as & certain it begins to grow ſubject to 
« Accidents of Wind and of Weather; and at certain others, it is 
4 ſure to fall of it ſelf, or by the leaſt Shake that happens, to the 
* round.“ Sir William Temple Eſſay upon the Original and Nan 
ture of Government. *F * 1 


— to ſtand, and falling by the leaſt Impulſion: f 
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the one haud, what makes a Solid ſteady upon its Baſe; 
and on the other, what ſettles a State. The larger the Ba- 
ſis, if compared to What is above it, the leſs each Part of 
that Baſe is loaded with the upper Weight; which is the 
Reaſon Why a Fyramid is more ſteady upon its Baſe, than 
2 Cylinder upon its own. I add, that the larger the Baſ 
is, the more eaſily the Aquilibrium will be preſerved, — 
reſtored, if it be altered. | - 
Now 1 ask; whether Subjects are leſs ſenſible of the 
Weight of the Government, as they have more Maſters 
and Governors, or whether it be quite otherwiſe? Beſides; 
as the Number ot thoſe who have a hand in the Govern 
ment encreaſes, Parties may be formed powerful enough 
to overthrow the others; and then what happens to a Pyra- 
mid overthrown; happens to a State: That Part, which 
ſeems at firſt to be uppermoſt, falls upon the next; and 
the Fall of the one occaſions the Fall of the other. 
WAA is it that makes People ſenſible of the Sweets 
of the Government, without feeling the Weight of it? or, 
to uſe metaphorical Words, what is it that keeps the Py- 
ramid from being overthrown? *Tis the Equity, Modera- 
tion, and Mildneſs of their Governors. What is it that 
prelerved the Æquilibrium, ſo that each Part ſtrives to ke 
its Place, and relume it; s it happens to a Pyramid, that is 
ſomewhat inclined? 'Tis Equity, Moderation, Foliteneſs, 
good Order, Plenty, und a good Trade, whereby Money 
circulates, and every body relies upon the Wealth of others, 
a5 upon hisown. And indeed, the ſame Politician acknow- 
ledges, It might alſo be ſaid, that choſe Goyernments 
* are the beſt, which have the beſt Governors; and that 
the Difference is not ſo much in Magiſtracy it ſelf, as in 
* the Perſons of the Magiſtrates. Which was perhaps the 
* Deſign and Meaning of that antient Saying, taking alſo 
Men endowed with Probity and Wiſdom to be the lame 
with Philoſophers 5. That- the be Governments were 
1 _ in which Kings were: Philoſophers, or Philoſophers: 
engs it 36M 190359017 et Or A 20 „ RY Haga 
MArTERTAL Things being more familiar to us than 
Spiritual Things, afford the moſt uſual Subject of Zompa- 
rilons (4). Bur becauſe tis neceſſary to proceed ealil 
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0 Omole reanſlatis, dur quidem-fumpta- ratione ans Ran 
* admovetur, matimè oculorum, qui eſt ſenſus acerrimus. r 
0 L. I. 5 | 
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and naturally from one Member of the Compariſon to the 
other, that it may have its Effect, it ſeems that the Ni. 
ture and Properties of Matter are not very proper to mani 
feſt to us the Nature and Properties of the Soul. The 
more the Ideas of Matter diſappear, the more clearly we 
perceive the others: The Images of Matter perplex the No. 
tions of the Mind: Imagination ought to be ſilenced, to uſe 
a pure Underſtanding. I have often obſerved, that an emj. 
nent Author, who has otherwiſe very clear Thought, 
perplexes the Readers, when he borrows material [ 
to explain the Nature and Properties of the Soul. His Pa. 
rallels, though well drawn up, and his Compariſons, though 
very ingenious, occaſion that very Perplexity which he 
endeavours to remove; and I know many People, wbo 
not being able to extricate themſelves out of the firſt Paſ. 
ſages in that excellent Book, gave over the reading of it 
thinking it was too difficult for them. | 
"'SINCE Compariſons are made uſe of to enlighten the 
Mind, it is not ſufficient that they ſhould be juſt in ſome 
Reſpects, and that the Subjects compared together be like 
in ſome Things: It is alſo neceſſary that thoſe I hings ſhould 
offer themſelves almoſt alone. If fome others offer them: 
ſelves as naturally, and give falſe Ideas, the Compariſon is 
wrong, and contrary to the Deſign of the Author; and in 
general, ' ſince a Compariſon ought to enlighten the Mind, 
thoſe that give the greateſt Light are the moſt valuable. 
One may juſtly complain of a Compariſon, which offers 
only a vain Shadow. Such is perhaps the following Com- 
pariſon. As we love to ſec the Banks of the Marer, when 
we wall upon the Land; un like manner we love Verſes bir- 
dering upon Proſe, without being proſaitk. A Compariſon 
loſes its PREY if it wants a Commentary. 
vEvERyY Compariſon offers one Thing under the Image 
of another; and therefore, if an Author brings in 200 ma. 
2 he tires the Reader, who loſes the Sight of 

main Subject. Seneca is admirable in his Compariſons, 
but ſometimes he heaps up ſo many together, that inſtead of 
inſtructing and convincing us, he only amuſes us and di- 
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& odor urbanitatis c mollitudo humanitatis, & murmur maris, & 
— orationis ſunt ducta à cæteris 8 Illa verò oculorum 
multò acriora, quæ ponunt penè in conſpectu animi, que cc nere 
& videre non poſſumus. Cic. de Orat. Lib. III. 
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verrs our Attention. In his ſecond” Letter (i), he juſtly 
blames thoſe; who ſtudy without any Method; but if you 
read his Gompariſons, you will be apt to forget the princi- 
pal Subject af them. A. Man ir u where,” who is epery 
where. Thoſe, who ſpend ther. Line in travelling, have 
many Hoſts, and to; Friends; ' Meat affords no Nour:ſhment, 
if it be immediately thrown: ap. A great Variety of Reme- 
dies is an-Obſtacle to the Cure of Diſeaſes. Wound too 

often handled, will not bt conſolidated.” A Tree frequent 
tranſplauted, will die. Seneca datzles the Mind by thoſe 
Heaps of Compariſons : The Reader yields without being 
truly convinced. In order to prove that old Age is the 
moſt lovely Part of a Man's Life, that Philoſopher ſays, 
Fruits are never more acceptable, than ꝛuben they art near 
their End. Touth N in its greateſt Luſtre, when it it 
almſt gone. » Drunkards. are beſt pleaſed. with that Glaſs, 
that throws them upon the Ground. The Pleaſure” of Life it 
like other Pleaſures : It is never more lively, than when' Life 

it far advanced (RNs) nn rr 
HERE follows another Gomparifon of the ſame Author, 
who is always lively, but his Expreſſions are ſometimes 
overſtrained: A ſick Perſon, ſays he, does not defire a Phy- 

fician, wha ſpeaks well, but who can cure Diſeaſes : QUERI 
zger Medicum non eloquentem, ſed ſanantem. Ep. LXXV. 
| \ owes ban eie | -- | = Bodily 
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(i) mud autem vide, ne iſta lectio multorum Auctorum, & om- 
nis generis voluminum, habeat aliquid vagum gc inſtabile. Certis 
ingeniis immorari & innutriri gportet, fi velis aliquid trahere, quod 
in animo fideliter ſedeat. Nuſquam eſt, qui ubique eſt. * pere- 
grinatione vitam agentibus hoc evenit, ut multa hoſpitia , 
nullas amicitias. Idem accidat neceſſe eſt iis qui nullius ſe ingenio 
familiariter applicant, ſed omnia curſim & properanter tranſmittunt. 
Non prodeſt cibus, nec corpori accedit, qui ſtatim ſumptus emititur. 
Nihil æquè fanitatera impedit, quàm remediorum crebra mutatio. 
Non venit vulnus ad cicatricem, in quo crebrò medicamenta ten- 
tantur, Non convaleſcit plants, 855 ſæpè transfertur; nihil tam 
er eſt quod in tranſitu ptoſit. iſtrahit animum librorum mul - 
kitudo. a ITE 03S 2 | 21 is 16 467 oll 

(k) Gratiſſima ſunt poma, cum t: pueritiæ maximus in exi- 
tu decor eſt : Bediros vino potatio extrema delectat, illa quæ mer- 
pit, quæ ebrietati ſummam manum imponit. Quod in fe jacun- 
diſſimum omnis voluptas habet, in finem ſui differt. Jucundifima 
elt ætas devexa jam, non — Et illam quoque in ex- 
uema tegula ſtantem, judico habere ſuas voluptates : Aut hoc by 
ſum ſuccedit in locum voluptatum, nullis-egere. Qpam' dulce 
cupiditates fugaſſe ac reliquiſſe? Ep. XII. Bba | | 
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Bodily Diſeaſes are not cured with Words: They are not 
cured by inſtructing a ſick Perſon, ' raiſing his Attention 
and maſtering his Paſſions; and if ſometimes a Phyſician 
can contribute to his Cure by that Means, his Eloquence 
Will be one of his Reme dies. 
IE fame Author, in the Book he write, 
Cb. XXXI. to Polybins, makes uſe of a Compariſon 
8 which runs only upon a Quibble. It is ſome 
Comfort to divide one's Grief among many People; fo 
Grief being thus divided, you will be better able to bear tha 
* ſinall Part of it, which remains in you.” "Eft autem boc jp 
ſum ſolati loco inter multos dolorem ſuum dividere, qui qui 
Aſpenſatus; inter plures, exigua debet apud te parte ſuf 
_Griet,is not thus divided, as it were, with a Weight. The 
. Concern of others leſſens the Senſe of it, becauſe turning 
our Attention upon the Pleaſure of being loved by them, | 
makes us leſs attentive to our Sorrow. 
.  \WHEREF ORE the Succeſs of a Compariſon does fre. 
quently depend even upon its want of Exactneſs: It offer 
one Thing for another; and by that means it diverts our At- 
tion froni the Subject about which the Author of the Com 
pariſon defigns to impoſe upon us. A Ma 
Cur non ut after 4 good Meal, riſes from Table with 
plends vitæ, any Uneaſineſs. - He fat down with Pleaſire; 
,conviva re- be goes away ſatisfied, and takes his Les 
cedis? buanaſomely. Me ſhould depart this Life u 
5 the ſame manner, after we have enjoyed i. 
But there is an infinite Difference betwixt Death and 
Pleaſure, which is only interrupted, and may be renewet 
at any Time. Death is not a mere Interruption, but a total 
Extinction of Life. Would it be an ndſome Thing 
fox a Man to ſhed Tears iu taking Leave of his Friends, 
When he knows he will never ſee them again, and that he 
is going to remove into another Continent ? But the Ph. 
lJoſophers, and the Stoicks themſelves, who would not 
yield to any Body in Fortitude, ſhook off the Fear of Death, 
as much as they could; and to 1 more ſteady, the) 
were not contented to ground the Contempt of it upon the 
+ Hope of an immortal Life. BM Hynes fees 
HRE follow ſome other Metaphors too different one 
from another. I have found them ſomewhere. Tie! bu 
_ Tometimes a greater Luſtre than true Gold; and empty Call 
"make. a greater Noiſe, when ſtruck, than if they were fall. 
SoM Compariſons are accounted ingenious, and plea: 
us by the Turn, Vivacity, and Delicacy of the * 
420 414. * 22 ST 44 a ' 
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ſions, c. But they may be compared to thoſe Pictures in 
Miniature, with which we are pleaſed by Reaſon of the 
Luſtre of the Colours, and the Beauty of the Painting, 
though they are not very like the Originals. A Compari- 
ſon is inconſiſtent with the Deſign of it, and conſequently 
has an eſſential Defect, when it makes us loſe the Sight of 
its Object. If that Fault be excuſable, tis only when a 
Man may be allowed to conceal ſome Defe& of the Sub- 
ject upon which his Diſcourſe runs. | 1 

CoMPARISONSare made uſe of to place the Mind of a 
Man in that Point of Sight, where he ought to be, that he 
may ſee a Thing as it is repreſented to him. Cicero being 
willing to expoſethe Affectation of the Stoicks, in diſguiſing 
under pompous Expreſſions, what other Philoſophers had 
already ſaid before them, concerning the Excellency of Vir- 
tne, makes uſe of this Compariſon ; As Thieves change the 
Marks of thoſe Things which they ſteal, in like manner the 
Stoicks, in order to aſcribe to themſelves the Thoughts of other 
Philoſophers, aud be accounted the Authors of them, have 
changed the Terms of thoſe Philoſaphers, whereby they would 
have been diſcovered (I). 

ONE of the moſt uſeful Rules concerning the Relation, 
which makes the Subject of this Chapter, is, that about 
like Caſes one ought to argue in the ſame Manner. A Man, 
who contradicts himſelf, pronounces his own Condemna- 
tion: Which generally happens to thoſe, who judge of 
Things — of _ _ COS 

VI. TRE on e of ſome Compari- r 
ſons conſiſts in 9 the Diſcourſe; and 2 f 
they are never employed but with. ſach a De- qu of 
fign, We may ſay in general of Compari- _ _ 
ſous, what Cicero ſays of 1 That the Uſe of them 
was at firſt introduced out of Neceſſity (). But becauſe 
| an 
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Y Aliquot reliqui fures earum rerum quas ceperunt ſigna com- 
putant: Sic illi, ut ſententiis noſtris pro ſuis uterentur, nomina tan- 


quam rerum notas mutaverunt. De Fin. Lib. V. —_— 
(on) Tertius ille modus transferendi verbi late patet, quem neceſ- 
ſitas genuit inopi4- coacta & anguſtiis; poſt autem jucun- 


ditaſque celebravit: Nam ut veſtis frigoris depellendi cauſd reperta 
primo, poſt adhiberi coepta eſt ad ornatum etiam corporis & digni- 
tatem; fic verbi tranſlatio inſtituta eſt inopiæ cauſa, frequentata de- 
lectationis; nam gem mare vites, luxuriem eſſe in herbis, lætas ſege- 


tes etiam ruſtici dicunt: quod enim declarari e 
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an Ornament does no longer deſerve that Name, when it is 
needleſs and wrongly-placed, it ought not to be uſed ey 


Where, and upon all ſorts: of Subjects; and ſome Com th 
Hons would have an ill Effect, though they ſhould be ex- 7 
preſſed with great Eloquence. When a Subject deſerves 2 
to be enlarged upon; when the Orator has ſome Reaſon 2 
to believe that his Hearers will be pleaſed, if he dwells up- 7 
on it, and that they would be unwilling to loſe the Sight of f 
it ſo ſoon ; after he has ſnewed it ſuch as it is, and under , 
its true Form, it will not be improper to offer it again un- 4 
der ſome reſembling Pictures. The Hearer has the Plea- A 

ſure of dwelling upon the ſame Object as long as the Orator 
defires it, without being tired with the ſame Words, nor with y 
the ſame Images. It is very 'agreeable to ſee the Strokes q 
that ſet off the Beauty of ſeveral Subjects, reunited in that | 
which appears to deſerve the greateſt Attention. 7 
PREACHERS, being perſwaded that a ſerious Diſcourſe 
Ought not to be deſtitute of Ornaments and Amplifications, 
do not fail to uſe. Compariſons; and they do it the more 
willingly, becauſe of all the Ornaments of Speech, Com 


— are beſt adapted to the Capacity of the common 
eople, whoſe Inſtruction they ought not to neglect. But 
I with that in ſuch important Matters as thoſe of Religion 
and Morality, they would advance nothing but what is very 
ſolid. When a grave Divine ſays, That in the 3 
a thoſe, 
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teſt, id tranſlato eſt dictum; illuſtrat id, quod intelligi volu- 
mus ejus rei, quam alieno verbo poſuimus, fimilitudo. Ergo hæ 
tranſlationes quaſi mutuationes ſunt, cùm quod non habeas, aliunde 
ſumas. Illæ paulò audaciores, quæ non inopiam indicant, ſed oration! 
ſplendoris aliquid accerſunt, quarum ego quid vobis aut inveniendi 
rationem aut genera ponam ? Similitudinis eſt ad verbum unum 
contracta brevitas, quod verbum in alieno loco tanquam in ſuo poli- 
tum, ſi agnoſcitur, delectat, fi ſimile nihil habet, repudiatur. Sed 
ea transferri oportet, quæ aut clariorem faciunt, ut ills omnia- 


— — Tnhorreſcit mare. t Marta eee 
Tienebra conduplicantur, noctiſque & nimbum occœcat nigror, 
Hlamma inter nubes coruſcat, cœlum tonitris cuntremit: 

Grando miſia imbri largiſtuo ſubita precipitans cadit, 
Dudique omnes venti erumpunts ſevi exiſtunt turbines, 

Fervet aſtu pelagu:: tt | 
Omnia ferè, quo eſſent clariora, tranſlatis per ſimilitudinem verbis 
dicta ſunt. De Orat. Lis. III. 
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thoſe, who 
thority of the Creator of Heaven. and Earth; when he ſays, 
That the ſame Creator adorns the Clouds of Heaven with ad- 
miruble Colours, that we may cry out, If the Porch is ſo mon- 
derful, what will the Sauctuary be ? I would not have him to 
add, The Brightneſs of Digmities is like that of the Clouds: 
The Colours we ſee ju them, are an Effect of ſome Vapours, 
that will quickly vaniſh away: The Luſtre of Dignities paſſes 
away in the ſame manner. It is not enough to have a right 
Aim: One muſt. go to it the right Way. 3 

VII. LAS TTV, Compariſons are nie de an 
move, and to affect. This is a Matter of Fact 4 fourth Ne. 
confirmed by long Experience; tis no | | 
difficult Thing to apprehend the R on of it. Compariſons 
take in many Ideas, and we * liyely affected with a 
Multitude, than with a ſmall Number. ſides, they are 
fetched from material Things, the Ideas whercof ſtit the 
Ima r ce the Spirits, and by that means raiſe. the 
Paſſions. La 2 an Orator, who deſigns to move, gives 
the · Images he uſes the moſt lively and affecting Turn he can 
poſſibly give them. | 


Wukx a Man is moved, and willing to convey. the fame - 


Emotions into the Minds of others, he excites. himſelf to 
find out Expreſſions anſwerable to the Vivacity of his Sen- 
timents. The Imagination offers ſome; he takes hold of 
them without enquiring into their Exactneſs: He is content- 
ted with their Strength. - 

Wusx Comparilont have no other Aim, they ought not 
to be looked upon as Arguments: They are not ſo muchas 
Explanations. It is not required that they ſhould. be Clear, 
provided they be Strong, and the Sentiments occaſioned by 
them be grounded upon Reaſon. With thoſe two Con- 
ditions, a Compariſon may be admitted, and cannot be 
juſtly condemned. | n 

Tnus the Holy Scripture aſcribes to God an Eye, that 
ſees every Thing, an omnipotent Arm, a dreadful =S 


0 


It ſays that God is a conſuming Fire: Attention, Conſtancy, 
the Ef cos 


ReſpeR, a Fear of offending God, 'are 


_ They are deſigned ro thove, and not to enlighten 
the Mind. Thoſe who know how to uſe their Underitand» 


ing, will not make a wtong Uſe of them, nor miſtake their 
true Meaning; and if ſome Men are not able to uſe that 
Faculty, it were in vain to endeavour to bring them to pure 


laeas: Tis better to move them as well as one can, than to 
N > 44303 1 he” \ * 5 *. 1 1 a 
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us upon Earth, we ſee an Image of the Au- | 
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give them up to Vice and Ignorance. If their Ideas are 
confuſed, theit Inclinations Will be good. | | 
' Waxx a Man has any Doubt about the Lawfulneſs or 
the Sentiments occaſioned by Images, he muſt examine them 
without any Prejudices, and conſequently. (trip the Image of 
its dazzling Power, confider the Sentiment in it ſelf, and 
judge of it by the undeniable Principles of Equity and per- 
fect Evidence. *. . Ku. 
Hk muſt therefore enquire, in the firſt place, whether 
thoſe Sentiments be reaſonable, and whether, it be his Duty 
to be affected with them; and if he finds it ſo, he may give 
up himſelf to the Images by which thoſe Sentiments are to 
be rale. r ages 0 
A. Man born a Heathen, for inſtance, is convinced of the 
Truth of Chriſtianity ; but being ready to profes it, he pet. 
ceives that his Father will die of Gricf upon that Account : 
He is told he will be a Parricide. This is a moving Image; 
but without any Regard to the Heinouſneſs of that Word, 
he muſt examine this 75690 Whether it be lawful to 
fiſt in the Worſhip of Idols, in order to preſerve the Life 
a Father. . e e WT. 
WHENEVER a Man is urged to do ſomething, or inſtruQed 
about any Subject in figurative Words, he muſt, to prevent 
being deluded by that Language, change metaphyſical Ex- 
preſſions into ſimple and literal ones: The Ideas will then 
clearer, and the Judgment he makes of them eaſier and 
truer. | | $42 4 
GOD i indiviſible: The Soul and Truth. are alſo indivi- 
fible. The Light is not without Heat: Therefore one cannot 
have the one without the other; and conſequently Truth is unt 
to be found among unregenerated Men, you. expreſs that 
figurative Language in proper Words, there will beno Senſe 
- — wn which has been made by ſome Men very 
jouſly. * | | 
A — TAPHORICAL Word includes a Compariſon : It 
expreſſes more than one Idea: It affirms that one Thing is 
like another. But, becauſe it does not determine how tar 
that Reſemblance goes, in order to know it, tis neceſlary 
to have a clear Notion of the Thing, and of the Image un- 
der which it is offered; and in order to underſtand the Senſe, 
which an Author puts upon thoſe Words, he muſt ſbe con- 
ſulted in thoſe Places, where he expreſſes himſelt with more 
Simplicity. « | 3 
Song Men, to baniſh Eloquence from the Pulpit, argy 
" thus: Te Preachers of the Goſpel are Fiſhermey, and 5 1 
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in having no other Rule but the Will of God; in exam ing 
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Bait is not a Raby ; "tis only a Worm. But as a. Fiſherman 
uſes the beſt Method he can think of to obtain his End, in 
like manner a Preacher ſpeaks elegantly, that he may the 
better inſtru and move his Audience. A Worm is made 
uſe of to catch Fiſh, not becauſe it is a contemptible Inſect, 
but becauſe Fiſh love that Food. In like manner, a Preacher 
ought to conform himſelf to the Capacity of his Hearers. 
If you inſiſt upon that Compariſon, you will find that a 
Fiſherman deceives Fiſh, and kills them under Pretence of 
feeding them. * A. | 
HERE follows another ent of the ſame Nature. 
A Paſtor is the Father of his Flock ; but any Man of Senſe 
would think it very ridiculous, that a Father, ſpeaking to bis 
Children, ſhould uſe all the Ornaments of Oratory. I hall 
y nothing of ſome Imperfections of that Argument, where- 
by Study, the Uſe of Cloaths, and the Ringing of Bells, 
might be as well forbidden as Eloquence. I ſhall only exa- 
mine the Juſtneſs of the Compariſon, which appears at firſt 
ſome what plauſible. In a proper Senſe, a Father has given 
Life to his Children: He is their Maſter, and may oblige 
them to * — Commands. From their Childhood they 
have been to ſubmit to his Orders: It is their Intereſt, 
as well as his, that he ſhould preſerve that 2 laſtly, 
his Family does always conſiſt of few People. None of 
thoſe Characters agree to a Paſtor, with reſpe to his Flock. 
Thoſe Perſons, who make up his Flock, are no further ob- 
liged to have a Fatherly Reſpect for — (awe as they arc 
convinced of his Care to teach them the Truth: It is upon 
that Account he deſerves the metaphorical Title of Father. 
But though he has as much Love and Zeal for his Flock, as 
a Father tor his Children, yet it does not follow that he has 
the ſame Right. Thar very Thing, wherein he is like a Pa- 
ther, requires from him that he ſhould uſe his utmoſt Endea- 
vours to preach with a good Succeſs, and conſequently not 
to neglect Eloquence. by: 
Is we enquirealſo into the Reaſons, why Children ought 
to obey their Parents, even in the moſt indifferent Things, 
we ſhall ſee that the fame Reaſons do not oblige a Flock to 
have the ſame Complaiſance for their Paſtor.” The Educa- 
tion of Children, the Quiet of Families, and the Peace of 
the Society, require the Submiſſion of Children to the Will 
of a Father. But the Beauty of a Religious Society conſiſts 


every Thing, to retain only what is Good; and not being ſo bli 
as to Lancy that we obey ibe Commands of God, when * 
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obey the Command; of Men, Whenever an Eecleſiaſtical Su- 
perior uſurps the Rights and Authority of - Reaſon over 
thoſe who are committed to his Care, Superſtition riſes 
upon the Ruins of true Piety, and Prejudices are confound. 
ed with Religion INN 0 N,. 
THE Queſtion, ſo warmly. debated about the Flight if 
7 85 the Paſtors *, would have been more eafflyde. 
* That is, termined, if it had not been clogged with 
about the Metaphors. A General, who forſakes his 
French Mi- Army: A Shepherd, who leaves his Sheep to 
niſters retir- the Mercy of the Wolves, as ſoon as he ſees 
ing into F- them: Thoſe Images make an Impreſſion 
reign Coun- upon the Mind: e Army is loſt: The 
tries in the Sheep are deſtroyed: *Tis an unavoidable 
late Perſecu- Thing. - Beſides, we are uſed to the Metaphor 
tion. of- Paſtor and Flock, and not unwilling that 
* the Head of a Church, which is a ſmall Spi- 
ritual Army, ſhould be compared to a General. But 1aying 
afide the figurative Style, the Queſtion comes to this; Whe- 
ther a certain Number of Men will be given up to Error 
and Vice, as ſoon-as a certain Orator is no longer at their 
Head. Books can be no longer of any Uſeto them to leam 
their Duty: They cannot love God and his Laws: They 
mult be inſtructed by a Man, who has a Title. If Men 
cannot avoid being impoſed upon by Sophiſms, without the 
Help of a General, who reſolves them, anAſſembly of Chri- 
ſtians will turn Mahometan, if their Headis not ſoeloquent, 
bold, and ſubtil, as a General or an Orator of the Sett of 
Mahomet. © ee 24:14 ji, 9 
Tart Advice I have juſt now given, ſeems at firſt to take 
away all the Benefit of metaphorical Inſtructions ; for, it 
will be ſaid, that if in order to underſtand them, the Nature 
of the Thing in queſtion muſt be the Rule of its Explica- 
tion, it follows; that to reap ſome Benefit from thoſe Inſtruc- 
tions, it is already neceſſary to apprehend what they are de- 
ſigned to teach, and conſequently that they are uſeleſs. I 
anſwer, 1. That it would be loſt Labour to inſtruct us about 
a Subject altogether unknown to us: It were in vain to 
name it; its Name would not be attended with any Idea. 
When we are Inſtructed, we are always led from a general 
Knowledge to a more determinate one; and what we learn 
about a Thing, can never be inconſiſtent with what we knew 
of it before. 2. Metaphorical Inſtructions enable us to en- 
creaſe our Knowledge, becauſe, as I have already ſaid, the) 


afford us an occaſion of proceeding to the Diſcovery 1 
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new Subject, by ſeeking in it orderly, and one after another 
the Aae 7 a le Subject, which is already kudwü 
to us. wh x phe 
VII. I nave ſaid that a Metaphor js a ſort 
of Compariſon ; for there are Compariſons Many Sores of 
of many Kinds. A'Pafable is fetched from Compariſons. 
what has, or may be done; but the Image of 
an Apologue or Fable is plainly fictitious In both of them, 
all the Scrokes of the Image are not minded: They are not 
all ſignificant. Some, like the Frame of a Picture, do not 
contribute to the Reſemblance, but are only an Ornament: 
'Tis enough that the Application in general be Juſt; the De- 
ſign is only to be minded. An Emblem requires more ExaQ- 
neſs ; Every Stroke ought to be ſignificant : *T'is an Imag 
which offers a Thing under many Views; and each Part o 
that Image muſt have a Relation to ſome Circumſtance of 
the Thing ſignified. Some Allaſion is commonly added to 
it, that is, ſome remarkable Words, ſpoken the firſt Time 
for another Subject, but applicable to this, by reaſon of ſome 
Reſemblance. Latte ne eng TS 
Tux Rules of Morality have been neceſfary to Men at 
all Times ; but no Syſtem of Morality was compoſed, or 
even thought of till after many Ages. The Laws have al- 
ways appeared hard ro Mankind, becauſe they Jay a Con- 
ſtraint upon their Liberty; and | ſometimes the Lawgivers 
themſelves had their own Intereſt more at Heart than the 
Good of Men. The Laws were more favourably received, 
when propoſed as mere Counſels. Sometimes their Luſtre 
has been ſet off with bright Expreſſions: It was thought 
grave Sentences would contribute to make Men ſenſible of 
their Importance. It was alſo believed that the Sweetneſs 
of Verles would infinuate them more eaſily into the Mind, 
But of all the Methods that have been uſed to inſtruct Men 
in their Duty, I queſtion whether there has been any more 
ingenious and more effectual than Fables; and indeed that 
ethod is very antient (»). A Man may ſee the Enormity, 
or the Ridiculouſneſs (o) of Vice, not only in other _— | 
| t 


(n) In the ninth Chapter of the otham «bes lively repree 

DN . Ne — 
In the moſt antient Times of the Republick of Rome, Menenius pur 

an End to a popular Tumult with the Help of an Apologue. 

(e) What Cicero ſays of ;Comick Poers, ought to be ſaid of Fables. 

ke cond af wer 4 Potts u tos noltos ore in ali per 
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but alſo in another ſort. of Beings; and by that Means he i; 
the more willing to condemn it, becauſe he is not ſo ſenſible 
that he condems himſelf. Beſides, the Images offered in 3 
Fable are very juit. - The Light of Reaſon and the Rules 
of Morality differ only in Name; and when a Man depattz 
from his Duty, he diſhonours his Nature, to a& like Beaſt, 
which are only governed by their Senſes and Paſſion, 
When a Man is not prepoſſeſſed by ſome Intereſt, which 
blinds his Mind, he is ſenſible of what is Good, and diſcern 
by Inſtin& what is Juſt, from what is Unjuit. A Fable 
works upon that loſtind, and places Man in that Point of 
to 


Sight where he ought „in order to perceive the Tur: 
tude of Vice. . | 
ARI is a Series of Compariſons, which denote 


the particulars of a Thing by Names taken from many diff. 
rent Subjects, but reſembling that of the Riddles, each in it 
own way. Sometimes to make the Solution of a Riddle 
more difficult, it is perplexed with a Mixture of plain and 
figurative Style. 
THERE was a Time when the Eaſtern Kings glory'd in 
writing, and reſolving Riddles. The Taſte of a Prince, il 
tuſtrious by his Wit or Power, was ſufficient to introduce 
the Uſe of them. It may be alſo, that the Style of the 
antient wiſe Men in their Iuſtructions did contribute to it, 
They writ them obſcurely, perhaps that Men might always 
want their Help to underſtand them; perhaps alſo with a 
Deſign to make their Knowledge the more valuable, be- 
' cauſe it would be leſs common; and My, perhaps they 

expreſſed tbhemſelves obſcurely about thoſe Things, which 
they underſtood very well, only to canceal their Ignorance 
of thoſe, which were not ſo well known to them, and 
about which they could not expreſs their Thoughts more 
clearly. . 

1 25 D, that Nature being a Riddle, and becauſe tis ei- 
tremely difficult to diſeover the Cauſes of thoſe Things, which 
ſtrike upon our Senſes, and we cannot pretend to have found 
out the true Cauſe of a Phenomenon, but when it ml 

| ; ag bom app!) 


ſonis, expreſſamque imaginem vitæ quotidianæ videremus. Orat. pra 
P... Owint. | * | 

qui ſimpliciter, & demonſtrandæ rei cauſſa tur, pa 
bolis referti ſunt: quas exiſtimo neceſſarias, non ex m cauſſa qua 
pottis, ſed ut imbecillitatis noſtræ adminicula ſint, & ut diſcentem 
audientem in rem præſentem adducant. Sen. Ep. LIX. | 


* 


. 


ſudden, and by chance, what he would not otherwiſe have 
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apply'd with an equal Facility to all its Parts and Citeum- 


ſtances; the Riddles of Words afford the Mind an Exer- 
eile, whereby it Jearns to-unfold the Riddles of Things 


themſelyes. 0 5 
- THERE is a Time for every Thing. Riddles were in 


Vogue about the End of the laſt Centufy; and N 
are a of the molt glorious Thingsof char Age. At lead 
it ſeems to me, that if I had been fo weak as to comply with 


that Humour, and follow the Stream, I ſhould be now per · 
fectiy aſhamed to read my Name in a long Lift of idle Feo- 
ple, and to ſee that there was a Time, when I took a Pride 
in letting all France, and almoſt all Europe know, that I, = 
Inhabitant of ſuch a Town, had been fo witty as to gueſf 
that the Deſign of a certain Heap of Words was to expreſs 
8 Figtt "an AO; © PWR.” T-! 

SoE Men of a very oy Rank exerciſe themſelves 
now, and haraſs one another with Riddles of a different 


Kind. They ate Problems, the Solution whereof requires 


an uncommon Sagacity, and a great Skill in Calculation and 
Geometrical Theorems, Thoſe Learned Riddles are like 
thoſe juſt now mentioned, in this Reſpect, that tis more 
eaſy to invent than to reſolve them. It frequently happens, 
whilſt a Man is in ſearch of a Truth, that another Truth 
offers it ſelf, which he did not look for. He finds all gf a 
found, but after ma Attempts. As he goes along, he haps 
pens to be in a art Point of Sight, Ain wade hes. 
ſily diſcovers what others cannot obſerve without great Dif- 
ficulty, for want of placing themſelves in that ſame Point 
of Sight,. which is not to be attained but after many Eſſays, 
or by a happy Chance. In his Enquiries, he takes Care. to. 
make his Way eaſy, and to ſee it at every Step; but when 
he puts others upon the Starch, iuitead of paving their Way, 
he often ſtops it, and makes it as dark as he can He joins 
together ſeveral Parts one after another; but he offers them 
to others under one ſingle Idea, or Expreflion, in which they 
are involved; and then Analyſis is much more difficult than 
Compoſition. n 
THERE are ſtill many Things to be learned, that Men 
of Letters, inſtcad of obſtructing their Way mutual ly, ſhould: 
all unite, and lend one another a helping Hand, to mae 
greater and quicker Progreſs. If a Man diſcovers. fome-- 


thing, without knowing what Uſe it may be of, let him only 


diſcourſe about it with his Friends, or publiſh" it as à mere 
Curioſity. Nay, H u Diſcovery does hot appear uſeful, 1 
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think it would be more glorious to publiſh it as a Trifle 
found out in one's Way than as 2 ſublime Theory, which 
required a From deal of Lime. As for thoſe Things tha 
are of ſome Uſe, they cannot be imparted to the Publick tog 
Don, nor too clearly: A Man ought to make ſuch a Pre. 


. 


ſent to others, becauſe he is a Man. 
4 Bur (fay thoſe, Geometricians) we are willing the 
Learned ſhould have the Pleaſure of reſolving a Problem; 
< it is certainly a much greater Pleaſure than that of readi 
it reſolved.” Perhaps, one may very well doubt of ir. 
Are they not willing, on: the contrary, to make others pay 
dear for the Knowledge imparted to them, and to make them 
_ ſenſible. it has not been acquired without a very great La- 
bour ? Would they be heartily ſorry, if inſtead of procurin 
to the Learned the Pleaſure of reſolving a Problem, an 
being thereby convinced that they are as able Geometricians 
as he who propoſed it, they ſhould engage them to take 
great Pains to no Purpoſe, and to acknowledge their Infe- 
riority? After all, a Man, who will have the Pleaſure of 
| Pans his Strength, may do ſo ſtill. When he has read the 
Title of a Problem, he may look for the Solution without 
reading it; and becauſe all Men have not the ſame Strength 
of Mind, ſome will reſolve it without any Help. and others 


after the Reading of ſome Lines. 14 * 
Wurn a Series of Metaphors. is clearly underſtood, it 
9 85 by the Name of 459 and if an Allegory is full of 
Metaphors too far fetch d, or if their Number is too great, 
CRORE het: they are inconſiſtent, thoſe Metaphors be- 
come a Riddle (). In religious Matters an Allegory tg 

al ee 30d | 03-267 K nifies 
— — | — 
(0 Quo in genere primüm fugienda eſt diſſimilitudo : 
cal mgentes fornices. 

uamvis ſphzram in ſcenam (ut dicitur ) attulerit Ennius, tamen in 

zra fornicis ſimilitudo non poteſt ineſſe. 11 6 kn je 
hows ie, Ulyſſes, dum licet : 

119.7 * Oculis poſtremum radiatum rape. | 
Non dixit cape, non pete; haberet enim moram ſperantis diutius efſe 
ſeſe mum ſed * verbum eſt ad id — quod ante 
dixerat, dum licet. — d — ne | . ſit ductum, 
Syrtim moni, ſoopu um 1 Kerim, im bonorum, 
—— facilids enim ad ea quz viſa, quam ad ilk qus 
Milla 
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nifes'the Expreſſion of a Spiritual Thing, under the Cover of 
a material one. 2 a! 152 
A TyPE isa Repreſentation of a future Event, as a Mo- 
nument is a Repreſentation or Memorial of a Thing paſt. 
The Words, which expreſs thoſe Images, agree ſometimes 
equally to the Image and the Thing repreſented by it. Some- 
times they are only true with Reſpect to the x of the 
Image; and at other Times they are only meant of the Thing 
ſignitied. What a fine Air it has! it ut made by 'a very 
able Hand! What an admirable Man! Thoſe Things are 
ſaid of 's Piture:” 1 24 7 1 ing nou 5713 Drs ond lt 
Tu Uſe of Allegories is very antient. Men admire 
what is obſcure. What they eaſily apprehend, ſeems to them 
to be ſmall ; and on the contrary, hat they do not under - 
ſtand, appears to them great and ſublime. Thoſe who pro- 
te(s'd to reach the Sciences, thought fit to comply with that 
Humour, and found their Account in it, as I have already 
faid. Men could not be without their Help; and their 
Writings were not the leſs valued, becauſe they wanted to 
be cleared by Word of Mouth. People grew fond of Rid+ 
dles and Hieroglyphicks. Under the Cover of one Thin 
another Thing was meant. The Heathen Philoſophers to 
Advantage of that Cuſtom to juſtify the Abſurdities of their 
Religion. The Hiſtories of — Juno, Mars, Venus, c. 
contained, in their Opinion. Phyſical and Moral Truths. It 
were to be wiſh'd the antient Fathers of the Church had 
been more free from that ill Taſte. They have, without any 
ill Intention, ſported with the Scripture, and left to their Sue- 
ceſſors an Example the more dangerous, becauſe it is ground- 
ed upon their Authority. Whoever has _— pect for 
common Senſe, muſt needs wonder at the Multitude of 
poor Things that came from the Pen of thoſe good Men; 
uy might be reckon'd'by Thouſands, | Here follow fome 
of them. $315 * £4. #3 91 [3 1:19Þ 1 10 
THEODOR ET pretends that one of the Goats, men- 
tioned in Levitiexs,' repreſented the Human Nature, and the 
| C4 10 var Bremer - Other 
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It has been objected againſt Cicero, that he tranſgreſſes his own 
Rule, and uſes inconiten: denten. net another. He re 
joices becauſe the City of Rome has vomited' Curie; and he adds, 
that this Monſter comes out againſt its Will. and ſhews by its Looks 
* and Motions that it would our the City. One cannot have 


in his Body, and much leſs throw out of his Mouth a Monſter, 


* which may devour him. 
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other the Divine Nature of Chriſt. St. Frexexs will haye 
it, that the Aſs of Balaam repreſents the Body of Chiiſ 
loaded with our Sins; but Or:gew is of Opinion, that the 
Als bearing Balaam repreſented the Church bearing Chril, 

The Love of Types made St. Irenæus fancy three Spies 
inſtead of two, to make them a Type of the Trinity. St. Je. 
rome, otherwiſe a judicious Man, fancy'd that the ſeyen 
Sons of — repreſented the ſeven Giſts of the Holy Spirit 
and his Three Daughters the Law, the Prophets, and the 
Goſpel. He might as well have found in them the ſeven 
Tunes, and the three principal Keys of our Muſick. 
- It 'were to he wiſhed; ſome judicious Divines would be 
ſo courageous as to lay down clear Rules for I ypical ang 
Allegorical Explications ; otherwiſe there will be no Eng 
of running into extravagant Notions ; and that Method of 
explaining the Scripture will be a Source of inextricable Ab- 
ſardities and Contradictions. 1 | : 

Ix is a ſad Thing, that in an Age ſo learned as ours is, 
and when Divines are more concerned than ever, not to ex- 
poſe Religion to the Jeſts of Libertines, whoſe Number 
was never ſo great, and who never diſputed with ſo much 
Boldneſs and ubtilty, ſome Men ſhould indulge their Ima- 
ination ſo far, as to make the Scripture ſay whatever they 
pleaſe, and frequently with as little Reaſon, as Children 
make Bells ſay whatever comes into their Minds. Ii; 

ning a Way to become a Viſionary. [Myſtical Men and 
Viſionaries are leſs timorous than mere Allegorical Divines: 
They have quicker Flights; and thofs Flights go farther; but 
_ *tis the ſame Genius at the Bottom: And if it be once law- 
ful to leave the Way of common Senſe, why may not one 
depart from it four Steps, as well as twg;? _ 
I DEs16N to ask ſome Favours of the Loxp, or ex- 
preſs my Acknowledgment to him for thoſe I have received, 
or I deſign to celebrate his Greatneſs and Perfections. To 
that End, I borrow the Words of David, and I think I un- 
derſtand them. But it ſeems, that whilſt I am only taken 
up With the Performance of the Duty of Prayer, I utter 
Prophecies, without knowing it; I foretell the Calling of 
the Centiles, the Converſion of the eur, the Reformation 
of the Church, the Deſtruction of Antichriſt, the Wars of 
{ Omen, and the Victories of Gaſtauut Adolphus ; I repeat 
ſome Dialogues between the Father and the Son, and ſome 
Treaties ſtipulated according to all the Formalities of Ci- 
vilians. 28.5 | *** 

obs. 1 Wirnour 
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W1THOUT- giving ſo great a Scope to my Fancy, I 
ſhall eaſily find IND Myſteries of Theology _ 
04des of . I thall find them in every Part of Na- 
ture; and, if I pleaſe, I ſhall ſee in the different Kinds of 
Birds, in the Variety of their Singing and Feathers, very 
plain Types of all Religious Orders. 3 
SOME will have it, that the Ark, an Image of the Church, 
toſſed by the Waters without Sails, without Oars and a 
Helm, is a Type, which teaches us, that the Preſervation of 
the Church is only; owing. to Providence, and that the Art 
of Men has no Hand in it. Others will tell us, That the 
Tabernacle, another Image of the Church, about which the 
Leviten encamped, is a Type of the Afliſtance which the 
Church receives from the Arms and Power of Princes. 
A MAN, who has ſome Wit and ſome Vivacity of Ima- 
gination, thinks all thoſe Compariſons are too mean, and 
too eaſy to glory in them; but a ſhallow. Wit, a Man of a 
dull Imagination, admires them: He knows not how he 
comes to have ſuch. refined Thoughts, and gives Glory to 
God for thoſe ſubtil Diſcoveries, Which he aſcribes to the 
Divine Goodneſs. _ PRs a 
A PREACcRHER is overjoy'd to inform his Audience, 
that he and his Collegues are mention'd, under Types, in 
every Page of the Old Teſtament; and the Reſpect of the 
Hearers encreaſes for an Orator, whom Gop has been pleaſed 
to repreſent under ſo many Figures. But a Preacher, in- 
ſtead of pretending to be where he is not to be found, ſnould 
make it his main Buſineſs to teach ſolid and eſſential Duties, 
and enforce the Practice of them. ha E 
A PREDICTION is a Proof of the Divinity of what 
is propoſed to be believed. But a Proof ought to be con- 
vincing; and every Paſſage, that is capable of a very natural 
Senſe, without any prophetical Thing in it, cannot be ac- 
counted a Prediction. 3 is the Deſign of Pro- 
phecies? To make us believe. And what is the Deſign of 
Faith? To make us live, a good Life, and glorify Gop by 
our Sanctification (). This being laid down, is it reaſona- 
ble to look for a prophetical Senſe} under the Cover of 
Words, which certainly contain a moral Senſe? Were it 
lo, the Outſide would offer a more uſeful Inſtruction hou 
F tne 
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the Inſide, and the literal Senſe would deſerve our Atter. 
tion more than the ſpiritual Senſe. ' 4 
Ax Example contains alſo a Similitude. If it be good 
it ought to be imitated; if it be a bad one, every Thing tha 
is like it, ought to be avoided. Re 
EXAMPLES mult not be confounded with Proofs. An 
Example clears a Propoſition, but does not prove it. | 
clears a Propoſition, becauſe it offers the Senſe of it nnder 
more affecting Ideas, as being more determinate. That ney 
Light pleaſes : Men are contented with it, and look upon i 
as a Proof, though it be no Proof at all. When I have fai 
One has the ſame Product by changing the Multiplicand imm 
the Multiplier, provided one changes at the ſame Time th 
Multipher into the Multiplicand; I clear that Propoſition, 
which is obſcure, as conſiſting of general and ſomewhat un- 
common Terms, by ſaying, When after having multiply 
Three by Two, I have the Product Six; if I multiply Fo 
Three, I ſhall have again Six; and it is all one to 
wo times Three, or, Three times Two, make Six. The 
Senſe of the Propoſition is underſtood : The Truth of it i 
acknowledged in that Example, to which ſome others at 
added, and the ſame Propofition is ſtill verified; and, laſtly, 
we rather chuſe to ſuppoſe that it will be ſo in all other 
Examples, than to go on with them in mfinizum. | 
Bor, that an Example may prove the Fruth of an uni- 
verſal Propoſition, one muſt be ſure that whatever is laid 
downinthat Example, and by vertue of which one concludes, 
will neceſſarily be found in all others. Thus, after having 
drawn.in a Circle a Line through the Center, and another 
Line which does not paſs through the Center, I plainly fee 
tis impoſſible there ſhould ever be any Circle, in which | 
cannot do the ſame ; at leaſt in Thought. I ſee with the 
ſame Evidence, that in each of thoſe Circles, one may always 
draw two Radins's from the Center to the Extremities of the 
Line different from the Diameter; from whence it plainly 
appears, that all the Inferences from thoſe Principles will 
ſo prove true in all Circles. | 
| IX. Wuxx a Man does eaſily find out Com- 
Agreas ur- pariſons, tis ſometimes a Sign of a great Ex. 
rig f Gompa- „n, of Mind. Befides, ſome Vivacity and 
len- ; of — 5 Penetration ate requiſite to diſcover in one 
27 ee Subject ſome Attributes like thoſe of another 


+ — | Subject. which, at firſt, ſeems to be quite dif- 
15505 ferent from it. Moreover, one muſt have 4 
Juſtneſt of Thought to borrow from the one, 3 
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that may clear the other. Hut a great Quantity of Compa- 
riſons is alfo frequently a Sign of æ ſuperficial Wit. For, 
becauſe the ſame Idea may be apply d to Subjects ſo much 
the more different, as it is more indeterminate, thoſe, who 
conſider Things only in general, confuſedly and, lightly, 
thoſe whoſe [eas are neither exact nor determinate, do 
not perceive the Differences of Things, being only affected 
with their Equality. And thoſe ſuperficial Wits dwell the 
more upon wr age mg and make them the more 
frequently, becauſe- they are amuſing, and afford Plea- 
ſure, without tiring the Mind, and requiring any great At- 
tention. 

IT is very dangerous to be too fond of Compariſons and 
Figures: Such A Inclidativh makes a falſe Wit. A Man 
too eager in the Search of Reſemblances is apt to ſee in Ob- 
jets whatever is in his Imagination. There are but too 
many Men, who, when they venture to Reaſon, are like 
thoſe who fancy they ſee any Thing in the Clouds. That 
Illuſion, carried to the higheſt Degree, makes mad Men. 
He, who takes the Trunk of a Tree for a Man, and em- 
braces it as an intimate Friend, is certainly out of his Senſes ; 
Wherefore a Man departs from Reaſon and Wiſdom, when 
he admits of falſe Reſemblances. Which being ſo, may 
not one fear to ſpoil the Taſte of young People, by re- 
quiring from them Exerciſes, the greateſt Part 
of which runs upon Similitudes, before they Argumenta 2 
have got a ſufficient Knowledge to make them Simil. 
juſt? Thus Maſters put off teaching the Vouth 6 | 
how to think well, till they have ſpoiled them, by uſing 
them to ſpeak atid write, without underſtanding frequently 
what they ſay, or what they write down. They fancy they 
do wonderful Things by diſcovering to them great I ruths, 
both Phyſtcat and Moral, cottceated under the Cover of Me- 
tamorphoſes and Fables, written by a looſe Poet to indulge 
his Imaginatign. Afterwards young People bring the ſame 
Notions into Nn ion; they give out groundleſs Conjectures 
tor venerable M fteries. They admire their own' Dreams, 
and cry out: 6 Wonders! O Depth! Some People are 
ſurpriſed that among Men of Letters ſome ſhould have ſo 
little Senſe: They ſhould rather wonder how they come to 
have any Senſe at all, having had an Education ſo contrary 
to common Senſe. 8 : 
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| X. WEN aCompariſon runs upon yr 
Concluſiont 1. if l, N 
n eſs, the Argument goes either from more 


to leſs, or from leſs to more. lu ſome 
— a 8 Caſes thoſe Arguments are true; but in other 
Caſes they have no Strength. Here follow the 
Rules: I look upon Leſs as a Part, and upon More as aWhule, 
If the Whole is not ſufficient, a Part will be inſufficient; but 
a Part may want a Force, to be found in the Whole, Reci. 
procally, ifa Part is ſufficient, much more the Whole; though 
one cannot conclude from the Sufficiency of the Whole to 
that of a Part. Thus in denying, I go from more 10 lels; 
and in affirming, I go from lefs to more. | 
| Bur thoſe Concluſions haye no Place in thoſe Effect, 
which do not depend upon the ſole Quantity, but upon the 
| Doſe, that is, upon the W ere reduced to a certain Pro- 
portion. Moſt Effects in Nature depend upon a certain Pro- 
ortion between the, Cauſes which produce them, and the 
Diidoſtion of the Subjects which receive them. When 
that Proportion is altered, the Effect ceaſes, or does ex- 
tremely vary (r). The moſt uſeful Cauſes become per- 
nicious, when they are-not confined within a certain Medium, 
Too great a Heat, and too much Rain, are equally prejudicial 
to Plants and their Fruits: Loo much, as well as too little 
Nouriſhment ſpoils the Health: He, who eats tog much, op- 
preſſes his Strength ;, and he, who docs not eat ſufficiently, 
ſuffers it to be exhauſted, A wiſe Man governs himſelf by 
fixed Proportions from which he does not depart ; but ſuch 
a Wiſdom is uncommon. Moſt Men run always into ſome 
Extreme: The avoiding of two Extremes requires too great 
an Attention : Every Body almoſt indulges his Humour, and 
Humour over-does every Thing C). One Man is gal, 


— 


(r) © The Quantity ought frequently to be ſo preciſe, that if u 
« be miſſed never ſo little, * Operati il be —— different from 
* that which was intended.” Mem. of the Acad. ef Sciences, for tht 
Year 1699. p. 69. See alſo the Hiſtory for the Year 1700, p- 61, 
* The Virtue of the Ypecacuanha muſt needs conſiſt not in the Quan- 
« tity of its active Principles, but in a certain Doſe; for the Brow! 
© has fewer ſaline and reſinous Particles than the Gray, and yet it 
« works more violently.” © OUT I 00 
(Io that Purpoſe the Antients ſay} Ne quid nimis : And Sr 
« lomon, There is a Time to laugh, and a Time to weep; A Time to bt 
« ſilent, and a Time to ſprak; a Time to get, and a Time to loſe.” Ec. 
Chap. iii. A Man would have often pleaſed others, if he had not 
been ſo fond of pleaſing them; and a Diſcourſe would have ag 
* peared more beautiful, it the Author had not beautified it too much. 
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ge cr. II. "the Art of THINKIN G. 389 
and being well pleaſed with the Notion of his Generoſity, 
ſquanders away his Eſtate. Another is hatd, or timorous; 
he loves to keep what he has, and minds nothing but gettin 
and denying. The Pleaſures of this World, violent Pass 
ſions, and a continual Hurry, draw Men from the Way to 
Heaven. Whereupon, in order to avoid the Allurements 
of Pleaſures, and the Violence of Paſſions, ſome fancy 
their Life can never be too auſtere, nor too reinote from the 
Commerce of Men: Others, to whom ſuch a Retirement 
appears neither neceſſary nor reaſonable, launch into the 
World, and live in ir, as if a Man was ſo much the more 
rational, as he is more worldly. 1 

MEnITATION encreaſes the Juſtneſs, Strength, and Ca- 
pacity of the Mind. Some are only for meditating, and will 
read nothing; and yet Reading enriches the Memory, and 
affords a great many Things, which would not be diſcover'd 
without much Labour; it enlarges the Imagination, and by 
offering various Characters, it may hinder a Man from grow- 
ing too fond of his own. Some, on the contrary, will not 
meditate: They are only for reading ; whereby their Minds 
become weak and barren, and often uncapable of any Diſ- 
cernment. Every Body might do what he does, if he did 
ſomething elſe. "0063 65 7 

XI. WHENEVER two Things are to be com- A neceſſary 
pared together, and their Compatifon, ought Caution, when 
to run upon more or leſs, it is neceſſary that a Compariſon 
thoſe two Things ſhould be of the ſame 1 r 
and as like as poſſible, and ſo that they ſnould er 4%. 
only differ in Degrees. Otherwiſe it will be | 
difficult to] find a common Meaſure to determine the more, 
or the leſs; and there will ariſe Diſputes, whereby the 
Queſtion will only be more and more perplex d. Nothing 
can be more neceſſary than that Rule; and nothing can be 
more neglected than its Obſervation. It is not only ridicu- 
jous to diſpute about the ſeveral, Degrees of quite different 
Subjects, as, for inſtance, whether Ceſar was a greater 
Captain, than Cicero a great Orator ().; but, in like Caſes, 

A 2 when 
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0% © Father Vavaſſeur did very much exclaim againſt 2 1 
* of Father Rain, who ſeemed to raiſe the Genius of a great Poet 
* aboye that of a General of an Army, and of a Miniſter. of State. 


That Thought was cenſured with a great plane and Mr. Ber- 


ard obſerves very judiciouſly on that that any — 
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when they are compounded, (and indeed they are all ſo,) i 
is neceſſary to compare a Part with another Part, and not 
a Whole with a Whole. I ſhall therefore compare, when 
the Queſtion is about two Orators, the Strength of the Voice 
of the one, with the Strength of the Voice of the other: 
Afterwards, I ſhall compare the Purity of the Diction of 
the firſt with the Purity of the Diction of the ſecond; and 
{0 I ſhall ſucceflively run over the ſeveral Characters, which 
contribute to make an Orator eſteem'd (x). 
PERHAPS that Rule is neyer more groſly tranſgreſſed, 
than when a Man compares himſelf BE aol, e ſees 
others ſome Qualities, which he has not, or which he haz 
only in a very interior Degree; and he finds alſo in himſelf 
ſome Qualities, which are not eminent in others. But it i 
very difficult to make a right Eſtimation and an exact Com- 
pariſon of Qualities of a different Nature. Men do N 
trou 


— 


_ 
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* will be at firſt offended at a Parallel between a great Poet and a great 
2 b General of an Army, or 4 great Miniſter of State, 
Nouy.delaRep. © becauſe the Genius of both of them is grounded ua 
des Lett. Febr. quite different Quualities. A Hero may have 
17 10. p. 131. kuffcient Extent of Mind to form great Deſigns 
| . and a fuſficient Courage to execute them, with- 
* out being able to repreſent them well, for want of a happy Ei- 
= and a copious Imagination.” 
. Et auribus multa percipimus, quæ etſi nos vocibus delectant, 
tamen ita ſunt varia ſæpè, ut id, quod proximum audias, jucundiſſ- 
mum eſſe yideatur, & oculis colliguntur pene innumerabiles volupts- 
tes, gu non ita capiunt, ut unum ſenſum diſſimili deleCtent, 
& reliquos ſenſus yoluptates oblectent diſpares, ut fit difficile judicium 
excellentis maxime ſuavitatis. At hoc idem, quod eſt in naturis re- 
wa Poa etiam poteſt ad artes. Una fi i eſt ars, oo 
preitantes fuerunt Myro, Polycletus, Lyſippus, qui omnes inter ſe diſ- 
ſimiles fuerunt, ſed 2 5 ut neminem fi velis eſſe diſſimilem. 
Una eſt ars ratioque picturæ, diſſimillimique tamen inter ſe Zeuxis, 
hon, A . eorum qui eſt, cui quicquam in 
arte ſuã deeſſe videatur: & fi hoc in hi mutis artibus, eſt mi- 
randum, & tamen verum; quantò admirabilius in oratione atque in 
lingua, quæ cum in iiſdem ſententiis verbiſque verſetur, ſummas ha- 
bet diſſimilitudines, non fic, ut alii vituperandi ſint, fed ut ii, quos 
conſtet eſſe laudandos, in diſpari tamen genere laudentur. ------ Suavi- 
tatem Iſoerates, ſubtilitatem Lylias, acumen Hyperides, ſonitum 
Eſchines, vim Demoſthenes habuit, quis eorum non us ? ta- 
men quis-cujuſquam nift ſui ſimilis? Gravitatem Africanus, lenitatem 
Lzlius, aſperitatem Galba, profluens quiddam habuit Corbo, & ca- 
norum, quis horum non princeps temporibus illis fuit, & ſuo tamen 
quilque in genere princeps ? 
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trouble themſelves with ĩt; and without any Heſitation, they 
decide in Favour of themſel ves. Hy: 
ConVERSAT1ONS frequently run upon Compariſons ; 
and becauſe the Rule I haye juſt now mentioned is com- 
monly neglected, 'tis no wonder if Miſunderſtandings pre- 
yail in Converſations, and if the latter, generally ſpeaking, 
ſerve only to amuſe idle People. Men are weary of Di- 
{puting, before they perceive that they ſpoke all the white 
without Underſtanding one another. | 7 
A CoMPARISON cannot run upon, more different Subjects 
than when Finite is compared with Infinite; and therein 
conſiſts the following Sophiſm. Lis ſuppoſed that Achilles 
can go a hundred Feet, whilſt a Tortoiſe goes one Foot. 
This being laid down, 'tis ſaid that Achilles will never over- 
take the Tortoiſe ; for during a time Achilles will go a hun- 
dred Feet, and the Tortoiſe one. During the hundredth 
Part of a Time Achilles will go one Foot, and the Tortoiſe 
only the hundredth Part of one Foot. During the hundredth 
Part of that hundredth Part, Achilles will go the hundredth 
Part of one Foot, and the Tortoiſe the ten thouſandth Part. 
They go on with that Progreſſion, and Achilles is always 
found behind the Tortoiſe. 100 . 
Tax Sophiſm of that Argument proceeds exactly from 
hence, that in a Compariſon, which runs upon more and 
leſs, rwo Things are compared together, which are the moſt 
improper to be compared in that Senſe, vi. Finite with In- 
finite. A part of Extenſion is Finite in one Senſe; for it 
has, on the right Hand, for inſtance, a Surface, beyond 
which it does not reach, and it is likewiſe terminated by ano- 
ther Surface on the left. But, between thoſe two Extremities, 
it may be divided into two equal Parts, one of which may be 
alſo divided into two others, and ſo on. That Diviſion may 
be continued without any End; and in that Reſpect a Part 
of Extenſion is infinite, that is, a laſt Term cannot be aſſign · 
ed to it. The ſame ought to be ſaid of Time. A Minute 
begins and ends. Its Begiangg follows immediately and 


without any interruption the End of a foregoing Minute; 


and its end is in like manner followed, immediately and 
without Interruption, by the Beginning of the next Minute. 
That Minute, being thus placed between two Terms, is di- 
vided into equal Times; one of which is alſo divided into 
two others; and a laſt Term cannot be afligned to that Di- 
viſion, Time runs continually ; and between the Beginning 


and End of each Part of it there is a Middle. 
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AFmrrx Space of Extenfion is run over during a Ti 
which is alſo Finite; and that Part of Extenfiof# which iz 
divided without End, is run over during a Time; which is 
alſo divided without End, and proportionally. Thus with. 
out any Sophiſm, Finite may be compared with Finire, and 
alſo Infinite with Infinite. - l | 

Bur when the Queſtion is to compare a Body in Motion 
with another Body, the Motion whereof is ten Times, or a hun- 
dred Times flower; when the Queſtion is to know where the 
one will overtake the other; thoſe Queſtions run upon 
Finite. Infinite ought not come into them. 

SINCE the Tortoiſe goes one Foot, whilſt Achilles goes a 
hundred Feet, the Tortoiſe will go £33 Parts of a Foot, 
whilſt: Achilles goes a hundred Feet and £$$ of a Foot. 
For 100), 1. :: 100 X 43 = £2892, 488, Wherefore 
Achilles; at the End of a certain Moment, overtakes the Tor- 
toiſe, and will begin to out- run it. Now if Achilles goes a 
hundred Feet in One Minute, he will go a hundred Feet 
and +83 of a Foot in one Minute, and the ninety ninth Part 
of one Minute; ſo that at the End of that Time, that is, at 
the End of one Minute, and the ninety ninth Part of one 
Minute, the two Bodies in Motion happen to be upon the 
ſame Line. They will not ſtop there; for the End of a 
Time has no Duration. Between the Moment of their Ar- 
rival at that Line, and the Moment of their Departure from 
it, there will be no Interval; but one of them will leave its 
Line or Surface a hundred Times more ſwiftly than the 
other; and at the End of one Minute, Achilles will be ninety 
nine Feet diſtant from the FortoiſGe. 
Fug XII. WEN I fay, that the ſame Idea, which 

Identity. , diſcovers to us one of two like Things, diſ- 
| covers alſo the other, it is not neceſſary to 
ſuppoſe that Ideas are Pictures, and that one of thoſe Pic- 
tures repreſent many like Objects. Tis enough that the 
ſame Form, the ſame State of the Thought may be applied 
indifferently to any of ſeveral like Objects, and that the 
Mind continuing in the ſame Way of Thinking may ſuc- 
ceſſively know many Attributes, repreſented by that con- 
ſtant ner of perceiving. 

Tux Reader will apprehend more diſtinctly what to con- 
tinue in the ſame Way of Thinking is, if I explain the Force 
of that Term, and the Nature of Identity. *Tis a Subject 
proper for this Chapter. We frequently ſay. of lite Things, 
that they are the ſame ; and Identity is a kind of Relation, 
which reſults from the Compariſon of a Thing with it 57 
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We ſay, it remains the ſame, when at different Times we 
always find it like, and conceive it a ſecond Time ſuch as it 
was known to us the firſt Lime. | | 

WANT of Exactneſs in the Language of Men leads us 
continually into Error, when we make jt the Rule of our 
Ideas. Sometimes Things are multiplied, becauſe they have 
different Names; and at other Times, very different Things 
are confounded together, becauſe they have but one Name : 
This is what happens with reſpect to Identity. 

SOMETIMES to remain the ſame, ſignifies to continue to 
exiſt. In that Senſe, I ſay the Univerſe is now the ſame, 
as it was two thouſand Years ago, that is, the Univerſe, 
which did exiſt two thouſand Years ago, has not been anni- 
hilated, and another created in the room of it. I, who did 
exiſt twenty Years ago, do till exiſt. I was a Being, and I 
have continued to be a Being to this Day. I was a felf-con- 
cious Being twenty Years ago, and I am ſtill a ſelf. conſci- 
ous Being; I know that my Selt-conſciouſneſs remains ſtill 
among a great Variety of other Sentiments, which lead me 
to the Knowledge of outward Objects. | 

Tnosk Ideas are ſimple: They ought not to be perplexed, 
The fame ought to be ſaid of Modes. The Roundneſs of a 
Wax-Ball, which has not been altered, remains the ſame : 
That round Wax is ſtill round Wax. The Subſtance re- 
mains (till the ſame, whilſt it is a Subſtance, that is, whilſt 
it has a ſeparate Exiſtence, whilſt its Exiſtence is not the Ex- 
tence of any other Thing, or, which comes to the ſame, 
whilſt it is what it is, and not ſomething different from it 
ſelf : And conſequently a Subſtance remains the ſame, whilſt 
it does exiſt ; for it would ceaſe to exiſt, if it ſhould ceaſe 
to be a Subſtance. And a Mode remains the ſame, whilſt 
its Subſtance exiſts in the ſame State. KEY 

T'r1s leads us to the fecond Senſe of the Word Idemity. 
A Thing is ſaid to be no longer the ſame, becauſe it has un- 
dergone ſome Alteration, though it continues to exiſt, and 
be (till a Subſtance ; and reciprocally it is accounted the ſame, 
becauſe it has preſerved its Modes without any Alteration, 
Bur it ought to be obſerved that a Subſtance, having many 
Modes, may loſe ſome and preſerve others; and therefore 
it is affirmed or denied to be till the ſame, according as it is 
— 3 with reſpect to thoſe it has loſt, or to thoſe it re- 
tains ſtill. | I 


SENECA 
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SENECA makes a Sophiſtical Argument (x), by com. 
poſing it of the different Significations of the Word th 
Ambiguity whereof I have juſt now removed. To caſe 2 
Man's Grief for the Loſs of his Friends, he repreſents tg 
him that other Friends may be got. But they will not beth, 

me. Da are not the ſame neither, ſays he; You change coy. 
#raually. When a Man complains that new Friends do not 
ſucceed thoſe, whom he has loſt, it is not becauſe they are 
not of the ſame Humour and the ſame Age, and have not 
the ſame Degree of Health: Thele are the Changes we un- 
dergo, But we do not become other individual Men, a 
new Friends are individual Men different from the old 


WureN the Alterations of a Thing are not ſenſible, it i 
thought to remain the fame, becauſe thoſe Alterations are 
not obſerved ; which happens, when they are made by De- 
ou: Thus a Boat, mended every Year, is accounted the 

Boat that was launched a hundred Years ago ; anda 
River is faid to be fame, becauſe its Chanel is not altered, 
and becauſe the new Water makes continually the like Im- 
—.— upon the Senſes, as that which did run before. A 

e is always accounted the fame, becauſe we forget the 
Changes made in it by degrees, and becauſe we continually 


perceive that the Senators have the ſame Rights, and the ſame 


Authority. 
| CHAP, 
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(x) Quemadmodum frondium j facilis eft, quia renaſcuntur: 
fic iſtorum quos amas, quoſque oblectamenta vitæ putas eſſe, damnum: 


quia tur, etiam {1 non renaſcantur. Sed non erunt jidem. Ne 
N tu 9 — 


u idem eris; omnis dies, omnis hora te mutat : ſed in alis 
rapina facilius apparet : hic latet, quia non ex aperto fit. Alii au- 
feruntur: at ipſi nobis furto ſubducimur. Sen. Ep. CIV. 


kat we read in Montagne, Book II. Chap. 12. is alſo a Heap of 


ruocations, and conſequently of falſe Thoughts. He, who bor- 
row ed ſome Money heretofore, does not owe it now ; and he, 
* who was invited laſt Night to come to Dinner this Morning, comes 
to Day uninvited; for, they are no longer the ſame, but other Men. 
«.- Feſterday dies in this preſent Day; and this preſent Day wil 
« die in the next: And there is nothing that remains ſtill the ſame. 
It is not likely that we ſhould have new Paſſions without a 
« Change; and what undergoes a Change, does not remain the ſame, 
« and conſequently does not exiſt, - Wherefore the Senſes are mi- 
e ſtaken, and deceive us, taking what appears for what exiſts. - - - 
«The ame happens to Nature, which is meaſured by Time, as to 
« Time, that meaſures it ; for there is nothing in it that remains 
e and ſubſiſts; but every Thing is either born, or really to be born, 


or dying”, 
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C HAP. IV. 
Of the Relations of Diverſity. 


I HEM, the Idea * form of an | 
UI ject, cannot diſcover to us * 
1 . another Object, which we com- e 
bare with it, thoſe two Objects at 
are ſaid to be different, or unlike. | 
Each of them is repreſented by its Idea; and the Idea of the 
one, cannot be the Idea of the other. 10 
II. WHEN two Things, notwithſtanding | 
their Difference, are f in one and the ſame There are dif- 
Subject, they are only called diverſe, diffe- ferent ſorts of 
rent, unlike, and retain the general Name. Drver/uy. 
Thus in one and the ſame Perſon there is | 
Learning and Probity; in one and the ſame Body there is 
Figure and Motion : But when the Difference goes as far 
2 — ; When two Attributes cannot ſubſiſt toge- 
ther in one and the ſame Subject, but exclude one another; 
when one of them does neceſſarily ſuppoſe: the Abſence of 
the other; we conceive between them a Relation of Oppoſe 
7.90 Oy. — 7 oy ag 
- SOMETIMES Diverſity is over- ſtretche 
and carried as far as Oppoſition ; and ſome- —— 1 1 
times Contrariety-is only called Unlikeneſs. her. 7 
Philoſophers are divided in their Explications Km 
of a Phœnomenon; and it frequently happens that each of 
them thinks well, without thinking of every Thing; and 
that he ſees part of the Truth, and not the whole I ruth. 
They ſhould therefore agree, inſtead of | oppoſing one ano- 
ther : Their Miſtake conſiſts in this, That each of them be- 
lieves he is the only one who has hit upon the Truth (a). 
One ſays, That Heat is — by a confuſed Motion: 
. | Another 


| (#) © When the Matter is narrowly examined, the two Opinions 
ne found to be True, unleſs they ſhould pretend to exclude ons 

* another,” Hiſtory of the Academy of Sciences, for the Tear 1700» 
Pag. 37. ry ee 2 ä 
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Another pretends it conſiſts in the Rotation of the ſmall 
Corpuſcles, which compoſe the large. Maſſes, or are ſcatter- 
ed in them. Each bf thoſe Cauſes mai contribute to Hen; 
for thoſe Motions are different; but they are not oppoſite. 
Saline and Sulphurous Particles may chiefly contribute to 
Savour and Smell; and all the other Particles, which are 
neither Saline nor Sulphurous, may alſo produce ſuch Ef. 
fects. There has been a warm Diſpute about this Queſtion; 
Whether Digeſtion is performed by a mere Trituration, or 
by Fermentation, or by the Activity of the Spirits. Each 
of the Diſputants proves his Opinion well enough, withott 
deſtroying the Opinion of the other. They may be united; 
. 4 ſeems to me that Digeſtion is owing to thoſe different 
Rs Epi ow: | | ; 
Ox aſeribes to Acids, and another to fiery Particles, the 
Power of making Drunk, and Rotting. Thoſe two Cauſes 
2 produce thoſe Effects. A red-hot Iron, put into Oi, 
at ſeveral Times, loſes its fiery Particles as well as its Acids. 
The fame ought to be ſaid of the other Preparations, where- 
by it is ſoften'd. G1 10 
Is the Conduct of Life, and the-Judgments made of 
other Men, we commit a thouſand like Miſtakes. A Man 
4 Polite; tis inferred from thence that he wants Sincerity, 
He is Gay and Complaiſant; and therefore he is accounted 
.a worldly Man. Becauſe he is cautious, he is charged with 
want of Zealand n the Name of Mo- 
deſty; and a careful Examination is looked upon as Preſump- 
tion and Uneaſineſs. Men go generally from one Extreme 
zo another. Every thing appears to them Great or Small, 
highly Valuable, or ver) Contemptible. A Man does not 
ſhew all the Probity, that was expected from him; he is 
therefore an ill Man, a Man of no Principles, no Conſci- 
ence He has not cleared a certain Point to our Satisfac- 
tion: He is an ignorant Man . LIP 
,Tnr1s is one of the main Cauſes of Superſtition. In- 
different Actions are not ſo bright as Virtues ; and there- 
fore they are placed 8 Vices. To ſpend Part of one's 
Time in Recreations, to love the Pleaſures of the Senſes, 
even when the Uſe of our Senſes is neceſſary, is, in the 
Judgment of ſome, to 3 Man, and not a ſpiritual 
Man, to live like a Beaſt nd not like a Chriſtian, and con- 
ſequently to depart from God and the Happineſs of Eternal 


Life. 
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* (8) Non fatim pulillum eit, 6 quid maximo minus elt. S. 
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Life. But can a rational Man think that a good and wiſe 
God is diſpleaſed with us, when we live agreeably to the 
Nature he has given us; and that gur Actions are not ac- 
ceptable ta him, unleſs mer be attended with painful Du- 
ties? Difference is confounded with Inconſiſtency; which is 
very wrong. A Man may be a Philoſopher, and eat at a. 
good Table; he may be a Philoſopher and a Father; unleſs 
we ſuppoſe that Wiſdom deſtroys human Nature in this Life, 
and changes it into the Nature, of Angels. According to 
that Hypotheſis, (I deſire the Readers, to, mind this Obſerva- 
tion,) what would Juſtice and Charity come to, which God 
does ſo much recommend to us? They would procure or 
preſerye good Things, which it would not be lawful to en- 
joy. A good Man deſires that his looſe Son ſhould be re- 
claimed from his Vices. His. Son, at laſt, not only gives 
over his Miſtreſſes, and leaves off Drinking, but grows in- 
ſenſible to every Thing. He has no Pleaſure at his Father's 
Table, no Fondneſs for his Wife and Children, Muſt a 
Man, in order to pleaſe God, take a Courſe of Life, which. 
a rational Man cannot approve e? 

IN Point of Religion, if inſtead of dooming and cone! 
demning unmercifully one's Neighbour td everlaſting Puniſn- 
ments, Men would be ſo charitable as to believe that others 
may think upon ſome, Articles. other wiſe than themſelves, 
without being undone by it, their Opinions would be more: 
quietly examined; and, it would frequently. appear that the 
Notions of Chriſtians axe different without. being contrary; 
that there is a greater Oppoſition between. their Words ths 
between their Idcas; and conſequently that their Diyiſions: 
proceed chiefly from the ill Humour of the leading Men, 
whoſe Authority drag the Multitude after tem. 

VIRTUE, is preferrable ta Riches, Honours, and Pleaſures; 

and dee lonours, and Riches, are ſet in 
Oppoſition, toit. To make. that: Oppoſition greatet, tis 
affirmed that thoſe Adyantages have no manner of Affinity 
with Virtue, We are told that Virtue is the only Good. 
Nothing. elſe deſerves that Name, But if it be ſo, when a; 
Man is ſtripp'd, ſince what is taken from; him is, properly 
ſpeaking, of no Value, and he only loſes What is neither 
good nor bad, what Harm does he ſuffer * What Reaſon 
can he have to complain? — a. 
Tut Stoicks made it their Buſineſs, to ſtrain that Op 
fition. . 7 don't complain, ſays Seneca, 1 anſe Phaſirer ore, 
Preferred to Virtue : I camp lain, becauſe they are,[et, 7 the 
fame Level: "Tis an Indignity,which 1 cannot be. Fartne. 
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is an irreconcileable Enemy to Pleaſures + It deſpiſes then ; 
it cannot bear them; (c). a 
- OX the contrary, Men undertake ſornetimes to recon- 
cile thoſe Things, that are the moſt inconſiſtent ; which is 
the Cauſe of ſo many Contradictions they fall into. They 
aſcribe to material Beings, Inclinations and Reluctan- 
cies inconſiſtent with their Inſenfibility and Want of 
Knowledge. One Man aſcribes to a blind Cauſe the 
wiſeſt Order and Contrivance : Another entertains ſuch 

Ideas of God, as overthrow his Goodnefs, his Equity, or 
ſome other of his Perfections: And a great many People 
fancy they are in the right Way, notwithſtanding their 55 

dulgence for ſeveral Habits quite contrary to the Purity and 

Uprightneſs of the Heart. Intereſt and other Paſſions do 

not allow Men to perceive the Force of an Oppoſition; 

and they are contented to look upon it as an inconfiderable 


Difference. OE 
2 IV. ALL thoſe Miſtakes proceed from 
A _ - the ſame Cauſe: Men do not take a fuffi- 
cient Care to have right Notions of Things. 
Inſtead of dwelling upon thoſe which they deſire to know 
as long as they ſhuuld do, to be able to judge of them, 
of are contented to take a curſory View of them; 
and then they ſuppoſe they are only what they would have 
them to be; either oppoſite, if they like it ſo; or conſiſtent, 
and only different, if it ſuits beſt with their Inclination : 
And after they have given them a Name, they reſt ſatisfied 
with it, as if it was a certain and infallible Mark. From 
that Time, Things are what they have thought fit to call 
WuHEREFORE we ought, in the firſt Place, to form 
clear and right Notions ; and then by comparing them at- 
tentively, it will not be difficult to know whether one of 
them implies the Excluſion of the other. If they do not 
exclude one another, the Attributes which they offer, may 
be united in one and the ſame Subject; but if one excludes 
the other, they are oppoſite ; they cannot be reconciled. 
An Augle does not imply Motion; but it does not exclude it: 
Therebbee one and the fame Subject may be pointed, and in 
Ro ͤ ĩ m -·- dratdoxs fig otion. 
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(e) Non indigns 
omnind cum voluptite confertur. Contetnptrix ejus & hoſtis eſt, & 


lengiffime ab ilta Tefiliens, labori ac dolori familiarior, virilibus in- 
2 quàm iſti effceminato bono inſerenda. Sen. de Brnef- 
W. . 3: 


inignor, qued poſt voluptatem ponitur virtus, ſed quod 
volu 
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Motion. An Azghk excludes Rozndneſs + Therefore a Cir- 
cle has no Angles. Thought. is neceſſarily ſelf- con ſcious; 
for, it would not be Thought, if it was not ſelf-conſcious: 
Therefore Thought can be nothing, That is not ſelf-con- 
ſcious: Its Idea excludes every Thing that does not perceive 
it ſelf ; and conſequently it is no extended * for, 
Extenſion can be perceived * but it does not 
perceive and know it ſelf. If Thought was a Mode and 2 
State of Extenfion, Extenfion, which is not -felf-con- 
ſcious, would be in a perceiving State : Its Mode or its 
State would be felf-confcions, Extenfion would not 
be ſelf-conſcious ; and yet the Mode and State of a Thing, 
is the Thing it ſelf. The State is the Thing it felf; 

State knows it ſelf ; and the Thing, whereof it is the State, 
does not know it felf. This implies an Excluſion, and a 
Contraricty. The Union of Thought, with Extenſion, is 
1 chimerical. We med 

F we are willing to , we t not to 

fay that Men Jote” hogother inconſiſtent Ideas; for” then 
ſuch a Conjunction would be poflible, "Thoſe Ideas there- 
fore would not be inconſiſtent, and one of them would not 
neceſſarily exclude the other. But Men ſuppoſe ſuch 2 
Conjunction without eee it; and then they give 
a Name to that pretended Conjunction; and after they have 
given it, eſpecially when it is grown familiar to them, they 
rely upon it with the fame Aſſũürance as upon common No- 
tions. That Name, upon which they dwell, is Re 
ded Knot, which they ſuppoſe to join together Notions 
that cannot be united. SN 
Mex eafily fall into thoſe Contradictions about Mat- 
ters, which they do not underſtand ſufficiently, or about 
which they exprefs themſelyes in an extraordinary Lan- 
guage ; for then they ſappoſe that certain Words agree in 

e Senſe, though the Signification of the one overthrows 
the Signification of the other; For inſtance, When a Man 
ſays that Accidents are real Entities, which have a ſeparate 
Exiſtence from that of the Subſtance, but cannot ſubſiſt 
without being ſapported by it, the Contradiction of that ob- 
ſcure Language is not obvious; and a Man frequently rather 
chuſes to grant the Thing, than to give himfelf the Trouble 
to examine it. E | r 
FOLLY conſiſts in making ſuch chimerical Conjuncti- 


ons, and / iſdom in avoiding it. A Man is fo much the more 


affected with Folly, as the Things he joins together in his 


Brain, are more remote. When the Error of thoſe-Con- 


junctions 
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junctions is obvious to the Senſes, thoſe who make them 
are accounted mad Men. Such would be the Extravagance 
of a Man, who ſhould ſpeak to Trees, and believe they an- 
{wer him. But when the Miſtake is not ſo plain, thoſe who 
fall into it, are only accounted /znartes. There are many 
ſorts of them, according as the Folly of their Suppoſition 
may be diſcovered with more or leſs Difficulty ; and who- 
ever is miſtaken, may be ſaid to be a Viſtonary in ſome mea- 
furs, * he fancies if ſee what he does not E | 
IHE ination. of young People is: often ſpoiled, and 
they are —_— for Rae when their Maſters affect 
to appear ingenious, and to ſnew their Abilities by diſcover- 
ing in thoſe Authors whom they explain a Senſe, which 
ſurpriſes by its Novelty, or its Sublimity, or its Delicacy 
and in general, becauſe it is very remote from the literal 
Senſe, and the Subject of the Author, It is a dangerous 
Thing for a Man to be fond of his Thoughts, when he be- 
lieves he ſees what he does not ſee, and pretends to find 
out Reſemblances and Connexions, without any Ground 
ea de nee | | | es | 
+ F 0LLy is contagious; and that Contagion is the more 
dangerous, becauſe a Man does not believe he is ſick, if he 
is not more ſick than others. When an Opinion is, once 
taken up, out of Deference to thoſe Who Ne it, though 
it be never ſo chimerical, it will be reſpectfully entertained, 
to avoid a painful Examination, or out of Fear of bringing 
ones ſelf into Trouble. Tine juſtifies. it every Day; -and the 
Funerof thoſe who believe it, ſupplies its want of Evi- 
ence, and the Weakneſs of the Proots it is grounded upon. 
At length, one dares not ſo much as ag 5 it, for fear of 
being accounted a ridiculous Man; for Wiſdom appears an 
Exttavagance to thoſe who have a ſettled Folly, If all 
the Inhabitants of a Country ſhould fancy that they are be- 
come Negroes, or that their Heads are like thoſe of Birds; 
and if . ſhould. come and tell them that they are 
White, and have human Heads; they would look upon him 
as a mad Man: In like manner, when an Opinion, though 
never ſo extravagant, is conveyed from the Head of a Man 
of Letters, who has a great Intereſt, into the Heads of great 
Men, and of the Multitude, it can be no longer attack d, 
without being accounted a raſh Diſputant, and frequently, 
an Infidel; and being, Expoſed to the, dreadful Conſequences 
of that reproachful Language. 
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Mex are only miſtaken in their Arguments, becauſe they 
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principles of an undeniable Truth; and thoſe Suppoſitions 
tun upon a pretended Conjunction of inconſiſtent Ideas, 
which deſtroy one another, and are only a Heap of Cqntra- 
dictious. It is therefore highly neceſſary to mind Sea 
Relations of Oppoſition, and to have right Notions . of 
them. Hu hi 2551 yo e nad ©) 
V. OpPoOSITION is SOL Contradiffion.. . 
than when the Affirmation of one Term is 

compared with the Negation of that ſame Term ; Being, 
not Being; Luminous, not Luminous; Thinking, not 
Thinking; Extended, not Extended: This is called a con- 
tradictory Oppoſition, enn 
'Tis plain, it admits of no Medium, and that every 


4 


which we annex 4 poſitive Idea; but in, doi 
ealily happen, that this new Term will have 5 


0 


A lellexr Extent, 


Circle, the . the Hyperbola, and the Parabola, and un- 


add that the Subſt not extende 
4 the 5 9 2 ont Senne p 44 
ances, not exte! Ne and ought to be placed undet a 
greater Number of Claſles. he 4 

mals are eaſily explained by ſuppoſing they. have a Sani cap- 
able of Fans hers of mate ia Thi 

"lis without Refleion. 555 
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nor proceed, at their own Choice, from one Idea to ano. 
ther, they are not liable to Diſtractions; but they do not 
improve themſelves b Reaſoning. Wholly thken w. iy 
with one Idea, they follow it immediately; for th 
not be diverred from it. A Bee a Caſtor, are nec Nie 
to follow a ſinall Nufnber of Ideas, with which they are 
—_ "taken up 
AN is neceſfirity Seesen ce ge Gnas: But if! 
ee to call The Man not Generous a covetous 
Man, I confine to one Vice a Name which implies many 
other Vices: In like manner; there is a Difference between 
not learned and ignorant, between zealous and indifferent, 
between not laborious and lazy. Men train Things con- 
tinyally : When they indulge their Humgur, they make! 
poſitive Term as extenſive as a Negative 0 
«THERE is nothing more eaſy than to be miſuaken i in ma. 
king conttadictory Oppoſitions; and there is nothing more 
common than thoſe Miſtakes, 1 — the Terms, by which 
thoſe tions are expreſſed, happen to be aue de- 
cauſt᷑ t ir Signitication is ſometimes | exthged! nd ſome: 
times 1 Such are the contradictory Oppoſit tions 
between the Words Piety and Not Piety, Honeſt Man and 
Diſhaneſt Man, Commendable and 'Not'Commendable, 
© Fhere are ſome Men, to whom the Conte t of ſome 
trifling "Things, for Which they have a Reſpe appears 1 
Piece 58 lineſs; Others, on the ae il do, 
without any Scruple, wh tever is not contrary to thei mm 
feet Notion: they have of an Honeſt Man. Laſtly, ot 
fancy that a Man diſapproves and condenms Whatever he 
het, not think fit to commend, 
N T the Diviſion Rag. 25 by Coferadlddor Pits, 
it Is 2 and yo $3 out not 255 Omiſſion and iſtake 
— * only, en the e Term is changed into 1 
nn tive 7 Mee: conſequently a Man ought to be cautions 
making "hat i and if he will omit nothi ; ke 
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The an 0 obvious of all ſons, in order to 
of uſe Oppoſe | know whether two g erms, both of them 

. . poſitive, are i , one mult fee 
3 3 one of them can be changed into 2 
negative one; for when two Ideas canhor be united, one 


of them does always 5197 Aae Prong Lr j 
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is Angular and Nor Angular : Reſ and Motion, is Reſt and 
ot No Motion: Thought and Extenſion is what is $ | Hem Apmy 
up and what is Not Self-conſeions, this Method, a Man uſes 
© binſelf ro ſee a Contrariety, and Is no longer miſtaken about 
| it, by ſuppoſing a Conjunction of contraty Things. a 
re Wu Ideas are not thus expreſſed, as we do not ſo well 
rl perceive their Oppoſition, we ate more apt to ſappoſe that 
their Objects may agree; and therefore we invent Words to 
join them together, and we build upon thoſe Suppoſitions. 
„bis is a great Cauſe of our Errors. We admit of a Con- 
"WW tradition, without being ſenſible of 1t, and upon the firſt 


- Contradiction we build a great many more. Ol 

VII. I SHALL give an Inſtance of it, taken 7 e, , 

ea N her we 
from the very Subject am upon. It is a Query, o to aſcribe 
whether Cod can do contradictory Things. He, oF | a Power 


ns who propoſes that Queltion, does already f domy cumru- 
0 contradict himſelf, and ſpeaks without Know- | di#dry Things. 
d. ing what he ſays. I omit that in God e OO 
is 40 will, Though his Power were diſtinct from his Will, 
bet tis certain it Would — do what he wills; ſo that it 
God did a contradictory Thing he muſt will it, that is, he 
de muſt will a Thing, and at the fame Time will Whar is in. 
conſiſtent with it, or, which' comes to the ſame; he mult 
s Wot will it. To make, for inſtanck, a Stick without two 
% Ends, be muſt witl'a Thing Wirk two Ends, and he mult. 
vin the contrary. If he ſhonl@ cemmand the Exiſtenee bf 
a Stick, he muſt command the ERiſtenee of two Ends, and 
. the fame Time he muſt not will it. Ib conträdiet ones 
elt, is not an Effect of a Powet: is an Imperfection in- 
finitely remote from God, - who is eſſentfally wiſe, and dogs 
always perfectly agree with himſelf (4). e 
HERE Lcaunot but wonder that Men ſhould be fo bt 
to follow blindly the Authority and Foetſieps of a celebra- 
ted Author, and Head of a Sect. -Deſcattes, to get off from 
the Objections of fome People, anſwered, that he would not 
deny but God can do contradittory Things. His Followers 
A DAR n 101t 12H15 
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(4) % The "Almighty Power of God can never confound, nor 
change the Eſſtnces of his Cteatures. It cannot cauſe the ſame 
Creature to exiſt; and not to exiſt, at the ſame Time; a 8 
one to be a Valley, vrhilſt it is a Mountain; and a Circle to be Circle 
bnd 2 Trane: It cannot likewiſe lenye the Fes · Will of Man, 
jus © and take it Fom him, nor beſtow 4 Grace, which neceſſitates, & 4 

1 * * 1 Grace”, Archbiſhop of Cambray. Paſt. Iulr. 
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made an Aphoriſm of that equivocal Shift, and building upon 
a Principle that has no;Senſe.in it, launched into metaphyſ. 
cal Enquiries about the Ideas of God, their Original, and 
the Poſſibility of the Exiſtence of Things with a Nature, 
not only. quite different from, but alſo quite oppoſite tg 
What they have now. Thoſe Men are Carteſiant in the 
Peripateticl Way, they think it their Duty to admire De 
cartes, and to believe he was a wiſe and judicious Man in 
every Thing. Thus old Errors are revived, as well as old 
Faſhions, 3 ud e& A443 4. | 4 | | 
th - SOME. Men have, by Depre entertained: Opinions con- 
trary to Nature and Reaſon, They have confirmed them 
ſelves in thoſe, monſtrous Opinions, either by falſe Principle, 
With which they have been deluded, and for which they hare 
a great Reſpect, or by a Spirit of Party. Being reduced to 
. disbelieve what has been ſacred to them from their early 
Years, or to maintain What they cannot free from Contti 
diction, they ſuſpect at jaſt, and then poſſitively affirm, Tha 
the Divine Power may reconcile contradictory Things; tha 
the eternal Being as ſo free in the Choice and Creation d 
Ideas, that if he had been lin 6 and 9. would not make 
I, and the three . A Nigb ned Triangle would 
not be equal to two Right ones. If they mean that God 
might have made no Triangle, and that if be had not bee 
wi ng $9 produce ha Idea of that Figure, it had never be 
true, that the three Angles of a Right -Iined Triangle are equ 
to two Right ones, ſince a Right-lined Triangle would never 
have exiſted, not ſo much. as in Thought; I am willing u 
grant it. I will alſo grant that God might have cauſed 6 and 
Aas together, tago by the Name ot 20, ſince Men them 
ves, who are Malers af Names and Signs, ; may make 
t Change whenever they pleaſe. But to ſay, that the ide 
of 6 Units and 9 Units; added together, might have been dit 
erent from that which we expreſs now by the Word 15, B 
to ſpeak without minding; what one ſays: Tis to ſay, tht 
the Idea of 9 and 6 might have been different from the Ida 
of g and 6, ſince the Idea of 9 Units, added to 6 Unit, 
differ from the Idea of 15 only in Name, and 'tis the ſame 
Thing at the bottom; for the Attributes ö A4 Thing do nn 
differ from the Thing it felf,, whereof they are Attributes. 
When I ſay that a Right-lined Triangle has the Property d 


1 three Angles equal to two Right ones, I ſay thut 
KN 7. aglts exadtly three nel equal 40 f Ran 
ane; 40 that to ede d that thoſe three Angles might har! 
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that a Lriangle, being what it is, might be what it is not, un- 
leſs it be ſaid that God might have created a Nature dif. 
rent from a Triangle, which nevertheleſs would have been 
called a Triangle. But this would be a childiſu Fhing under 
the Cover of a ſurpriſing Paradox. A ceriffis 03. 10 
VIII. 'W#'/ ought not to be too haſty in  Seeming/Con- 
judging of the contradictory  Oppoſitiun of tradicimi. 
ings; for, in order to-inferſfach-an/Oppo» - : 
ſition, the Idea of the one muſt exclude the Idea of the other 
We ought therefore carefully to compate thoſe Ideas; and 
in order to do it exactly, they muſt be very clear and exact. 
We ought never to judge peremptorily of thoſe Things that 
are unknown to us. Hows melts the Ice, and hardens the 
Dirt, two very contrary Effects. In order to know whe- 
ther it be contradictory, that one and the ſame Cauſe ſhould 
produce them, we ought to know the Nature of that Cauſeg 
and the Nature of the Subjects upon which it acts ſo ditiſes 
rently. The celebrated Mr. Locke: relates, very much to the 
urpoſe, a pleaſant Story upon a like Subject. An Afarick 
ing fell into a Paſſion againſt a Datch Ambaſſador, think- 
ing he — at him, becauſe he told him, that in our Cli- 
mates cold hardens Rivers to ſueh a Degree, that they can 
dear Waggons. The Imagination calls every Thing abſurd, 
that eſcapes its Knowledge; but thete is nothing truly ab- 


ſurd, bur thoſe Things in which the Underſtanding per- 


ceives a Repugnancy, when it compares together the clear 
lea of Words, the Conjuniou whereof — ti- 

culous. X. n e e ee 

 WaiLsT the Objects we reflect upon, are not ſufficiently. 
known, the Contradiction we obſerve between them, may 
be only a ſeeming one; and we ſhould run the Hazard of 
being miſtaken, ſhould we take it for a real Contradiction. 
We cannot affirm that it is ſuch as it appears to be, before 
we know the Nature of the Things ſet in Oppoſition, that 
we may clearly ſee that one of them is excluded by the Idea 
of the other. It would be as great a Raſhneſs to ſuppoſe; 
Contradictions in unknown Subjects, as Folly to reject no 
ren at all, under pretence that our Minds are li- 
m 


0 | | TO STE i K © YEH 
Fon fear of ſpeaking of God findecently, and aſeribing 

Contradictions ”_ — Ker very cautious about 
eſtions importing, whether ſuch and ſuch a Thing be an 
bje& of his Almighty Power; and we muſt know thoſe 
Things, before we anſwer thoſe Queſtions; otherwiſe, any - 

Ablurdity will appear pol 2 a Method. It is _ | 

/ C3 
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tere a Saphifie ro fay;| There may be Atoims, there may be 4 
is infinite Power can make 


Facuum; for God can do both. 2 
Machines, that will perfeckiy imitate whatever Choice. and 
Liberty nam db. I have no Idea of it; and I ſhall take care 
not to affirm it. E nene 1) 29 90. e 
O ougzt to be the more cautious upon that Head, be- 
cauſe the Power aſcribed to God, about contradictory Thin 
affords the Atheiſts a Pretence to deny hi Omiipotency,ad 
call it a Chimera. i — wi 71 Ht _ A c 
IX. I order to clear a Subject, we fre- 
977 and quently begin with the Expoſition ot its Con- 


OMe des, ary. The e le, Tie en 


a Subject, nowledge-of Motion: The Calamities of 


n War ſet off the ſweets of Peace. The Light, 
which one of the Contraries receives from the other, is 
gyqunded upon two Things: 1. Variety raiſes the Atten- 
u; for we are generally left ſenſible of thoſe Things we 
are uſed to. *Tis for this Reaſon we ought to reflect upon 
the Inconveniencies of Anarchy, in order to know the Uſe- 
tulnels of the Laws. 2. In the ſame Order that the Attri- 
butes of one of the Contraries are known; in that fame Or- 
der the Attributes of the other are conſidered, by ſeeking in 
them oppoſite Characters. The Manner of that Enquiry 
makes the Succeſs of it more-cafy, 
Bor becauſe two Things may be oppoſite, without be- 
ing contraty in all Reſpects, — Care ought to be taken 
not to multiply Contrarieties Without any Reaſon. Health, 
for inſtance, it contrary to A : Health it of ſome Ie; 
therefore Sickneſs ix o n. lt does not follow. Each 
of them is a real State, and a Subject proper for Reflections: 
Fhey are a like in that Reſpect, notwithſtanding IO 
tion. We ought to kriow exactly wherein confiſts the 
trariety of two Subjects, in order to/draw*. about one of 
them, Inferences contrary to what has been diſeovered in the 
other; and we muſt aferibe to them neither oppoſite Cauſes, nor 
oppoſite Effects, but in that Senſe wherein they are contrary. 


Ir appears from thence, that the famous Canon of Con. 


contrary: A certain Attribute is obſerved in one of them; 
therefore,” by the Rule of Contraries, the other has an At- 
tribute quite oppoſite. - But, to be ſuxe of the Juſtneſs of 
that Concluſion, one ſhould be fare that the two Objects, 
ſuppoſed to be contrary, are really ſo in that Senſe, wherein 
a Coneluſion is drawn from the Attribute of the one to 
tho oppoſite Attribute of the other. In order ta k 
,- 7 "S208 ob 


it 
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it, both of them ought to be well examined; and when 
they are Well known, the Argument, taken from the 
Rule 2, Sies, to make them known, becomes 
needleſs. ; and tis no, longer neceſſaty to argue, in order to 
know what is already well known. An exceſſive Cold is 
the Cauſe of Death: Therefore an exceſſive Heat would re- 
tore Life. This is not a true Conſequence, becauſe Heat, 
merely as Heat, does not give Life; but as it is confined: 
within certain Bounds and a certain Sphere of Activity. 
Wherefore to judge of that Concluſion; one mutt know 
wherein Life conſiſts; in what manner Heat contributes to 
Lite, and how far Cold is contrary to it. But when thoſe 
Things are know, there is no need of arguing any more. 
MATTER #s 4 condenſed Extenſion : Therefore the Mind it 
a rarified Extenſion... Thoſe: two Subſtances ought to be 
known, in order to be compared together; and When they 
are known, pernaps a Man will not make that Argument, 
which is, beſides, unintelligib lee 
WHEN, two Things are ſet in Oppoſition to raiſe the Ex- 
cellency of the one above the: other, it frequently happens 
that Men look upon what is only wferior in ſome Reſpecis, as 
inferior in all Reſpecti. Ichus every bodyadmires the Science 
he profeſſes; and other Seiehees appear: to him inconſider- 
able: But he is ready to Peak another Language, as ſdon as 
2 Occaſion moves him to — hb Srwlkcs of with' 
0 great a Contempt. Thus again, an Orator,> at coding as 
he is acted by Prejudices or Intereſts, ſees nothing dat Hap- 
pineſs in the Nation he deſigns to commend, and nothing 
but Miſery every where elſe. Again, to ſet off the Advan- 
es of Rich People, in Oppoſition: to the fad Circumſtances 
ot the Poor, the latter ate, ina manner, made to believe, that 
they may be Lazy and Fraudulent; and that they are never 


ſufficiently ified for the hard Unequality they have 
been reduced to by the Unhappineſs of their Birth. Again, 


by magnifying the Happineſs of good Men in this Lie, in 
Oppolnian 5 the Tec ables oft ihe Wicked, the Argument 
taken from the Proſperity of the latter, and the I ryals of the 
former, to prove the Neceſſity of a future Judgment; loſes 
its whole Str engt. 19d 1 M9 e 

Tnar Method of arguing from the Rule of Catitraries 
has ſomething plauſible in it, and therefore it is very frequent- 
ly uſed ; but nothing can be more fallacious. ledge 


puffs up: Therefore Ignorance makes a Man bittuble. Bur, + 


don't we ſee many ignorant Men intolerably proud? A Man 
happens to fall into Error ine xanmmnrng ; Therefore he Will 
/ 394d 4 Dd4 prevent 
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prevent it by a blind Submiffion. But does not ſuch a Sub- 
miſſion confirm a Man in Error without Recovery? Be- 
ſides,” Maſters would not be ver 4 cautious' in reaching, if 
they knew they would be applauded, whatever they might 
ſay. Thoſe ( ountries, . wherein' the Supreme Power is li. 
nũted by the:Laws, are able to Troubles; therefbre De 
tiſm is very proper to prevent them, and to eſtabliſn a frm 
and conſtant Peace. Experience proves the quite contrary. 
When the Conſequences. of a Civit War cannot very much 
encreaſe the Miſery of the People, even though ir ſhould 
turn to their Diſadva Men do not ſcruple to venture 
upon it. Wherefore we ought to know petfectiy the Sub- 
jects about which we S ev of Judging of them by 
general Ideas. 0 . 

NorTaiNe: is more — than to ſtrain oſitions, 
and to go from one Extreme to another. Out of ontempt 
for Superſtition Men fall into Libertiniſm: Out of Hatred 
for Flatterers, they become unpolite. Perhaps the Cynicks 
deſpiſed ourward Decencies, on ly out of Hatred again thoſe 
Men who! — all their — in a fair Outſide. 

Tur Clearneſs and Livelineſs of Au- 

Lu. 0 * r proceed from their raiſing the Attef. 

bil oe n, and ſupporting it by a Variety of Ob- 

Fe ds, which t — at the ſame time. But they © — to 

juſt, otherwiſe they will not afford what is expected from 

them; and they are a Sign of a falſe Taſte, which confounds 
the Oppoſition of Words with the Oppoſition of Things. 

Ir is not enough that -—P ſhould be juſt; they mult alſo 
be natural, that 1 i they muſt appear to ariſe from the Sub- 
ject, as it were, of themſelves, and without the Help of 
Study; for Affectation is always odious. We love an 
tor, Who pleaſes; but we cannot bear an Orator, who if 
fects to pleaſe, and we deny him the Praiſes we ſhould per- 
"haps have beſtowed upon him, had he not ſhewn that he de- 
fired them. + 

SENECA loved: Antitheſes:; The Vivacity of his Imagi- 


nation made him fond of bright Thoughts. He loved not 


ouly to make Antitheſes, but alſo to relate thoſe, which he 
Do had read re. . Socrates, "_ * 
1 W ou ui great keep ſtill for themſetves 
—— on. oor 2 hte you ever Thin 

74 bon ge my 7 ſelf. \Socrates replies to ZEſchimes, 
fall 7 you @ better Man than you was, when 1 recerved 
Name Whereupon' Seneca adds an Inſult to Fortune in the 
ame hats Aulchiyes, - 1 * received nothing from thee, 
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and therefore I ſhall not expreſs my Acknowledgment to So- 
crates with 2 Thing: 1 ws ah | but only with my 
5 Tas Antitheſis gives's greater Life to this ironical Apo- 
logy for thoſe Magi | 
unlawful Means, diſcharge the Duties of it accordingly. 
What Wonder is it, that a Man ſhould ſell what he has 
bought ? Is it not the Lau of Nations ? I great Care of the 
Beaury of the Body, ſays Seneca, a little lower, is not a Sign 
of a noble Soul (. AH HD 1 9 
FTnosk, who raiſe themſelves moſt proudly, are 
Men who know how 10 creep with the greateſt Meanneſs ; 
and none are more eager to tread others under Foot, than thoſe 
who have learned to affront others by being affronted (g). 
THERE is a great Difference between haſtening to return 
a Benefit, that one may have the Pleaſure of: being thankful, 
and wth to have the Satisfaction of being no longer in- 
debted (C. | £4 = — * 
To tay that one is rich, is (at leaſt very often) to 
ſpeak as improperly, as When a Man ſays he has 4 Fever ; 
for moſt People are not Maſters of their Riches, you _ 


hh * — 


—_ 


(e) Socrati cum multa multi pro ſuis quiſque facultatibus offerrent: 
Eichines pauper auditor, Nihil, inquit , diguum te quod dare tibi poſ- 
ſim, invenio: & hoc uno modo pauperem me elle ſentio. Itaque 
dono tibi quod unum habeo, Me ipſum. Hoc munus togo qualecun- 
que eit, boni cor.ſulas, cogiteſque alios cum multum tibi darent, plus 
nbi reliquiſſe. Cui Socrates: Quidni tu, inquit, mihi magnum munus 
dederis, niſi forte, parvo te zſtimas ? Habebo itaque cure, ut te me- 
liorem tibi reddam quam. accepi. Sen. de 2 Lib. I. Cap. 8. Ni- 
hil egiſti, Fortuna, quod me pauperem eſſe voluiſti: — nihil- 


ominus dignum huic vird munus : & quia de tuo non poſſum, de 


meo dabo. Thid. Cap 8 1 | 
(f) Nam Provincias ſpoliari, & nummarium Tribunal, audit utrim-, 
licitatione, alteri addici, non mirum, quando, quz emetis, ven- 

e, jus gentium eſt. 16id. oo 9. | 1 2 1 
Cultus nimius & Formæ cura ptæ ſe ferens animi de- 
* 1 4 | . 
) Quz eſt tanta animi diſcordia? eodem tempore ſervos deſpicis, 
colis. Imperioſus intra limen atque impotens, humilis foris : & 
tam contemptus quàm contemnens. Neque enim ulli magis abji- 
ciunt animos, quam qui improbe tollunt : nullique ad cal alios 
i contumelias facere, accipiendo didicerunt. Sen. 


) Multam in utrum properes referre gratiam, ut reddag 
„an ut ne debeas. Sen. 
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es, who, having obtained a Place by 


10 
2 MM a Fever, poſſeſs them, and keep them in Sub. 


Xe C L « i Al 8 omg Obſervation of De- 
cendies, is the er piece * yet the only Thing 
94 Art can neither F nor even explain. exattly. Thy 

Remark. of Cicero: Caput oft Artis dicere, quod tamen 

«nam id eſt, quod tradi arte non pofſit. De Orat. Lib. I. 
.. Hex follows anothet Remark of the ſame Author, which 
not appear to me clear enough. To be able upon 

"every Subject to do what is proper, is a Fruit of Art, and 
da Gift of Nature“ Omnique in re paſſe quod deceat ja- 
cere, artis & nature et; ſcire quid, quandoque deceat, pru- 
dentia.. But an exquilite FA, which diſcovers What 
is belt to be done, is alſo a Fruit of Study, an Effect of an 
excellent — and of a natural Juſtneſs of Mind. 

le ARIES and the Quibbles with, which they are at- 

8 eyen upon thoſe who make them, 
15 Pa — 2 . (ſays Seneca) without the Conſent of Res- 

they will 12 N ts "7a (4). 
ES is not juſt po a Man may be ſur- 
by and. _— mend his Fault. Paſſions. enerally 
ariſe without the Conſent of Reaſon; but they ſeldom con- 
Gnue, without bringing it on their Side. They are lometimes 
d a d if Read 

attack'd by it ane always con uer' on oes on with 
the Te he #5 K 

Ina 2 read this' Antitheſi fumewhite: Me rather chuſe 
2 feel than. to imagine; and we rather chuſe lo imagine than to 
chk... It is too. gencral to de granted. There are ſome 
Things we rather chuſe to imagine a to ſee; ſuch are a 

4 Battle. There are others we rather chuſe to 
hy of jatellectually than to imagine; for they are con- 
ceived by the Mind hotly and without any Lg ; but it 
would require Pains to i — and yet it _ 
be but in any; ly.,, Such are a Thur of 999 ides, and 

eral all 
Tur following Antitheſis does not. r to me juſt net 
ther: It is a great Fault in a Diſcourſe,zo have 1 Muſt 
a Diſcourſe 2 a Fault, to be without Faults ? When an 
r. umme — of any yum — 

ET a n 
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Pains, and leaves in his Diſcourſe, as it were, an Impreſſion 
of his great Labour, the Fault of ſuch a Diſcourſe does not 
proceed from being without any Fault, but from having a 
great one, an Air of Conſtraint. r e 
HERE follows a juſt Antitheſis: None but excellent Ora- 
tors are allowed to be prolix, becauſe Heaven has enabled them, 
aud none elſe, to be prolix without appearing to- be ſo. Anti- 
theſes contribute to make one ſenſible of the following 
Truths; If good and ſolid Morals do nos mend our Paſſions, 
nis almoſt impoſſible but our Paſſions will teacb ns a falfe Mo- 
rality. We rather chuſe to believe that our Actions are mot 
vicious, than to atknowledge that we are viciout. Me db mor 
blame, with a good Grace, thoſe Faulty with which we are 


leaſed. | MS | 

0 n an Antitheſis, though it be juſt, and con- 
tains a great Senſe, appears obſcure, if it be conſidered in it 
RIF, and independently from what goes before. Such won! 

be this Antitheſis, Truth ought to be adorn'd, but not painted. 
Its Juſtneſs could not be perfectly known, without knowing 
what Difference there is between the Ornaments, that de- 
ſerve to attend Fruth, and the Intricacies, which hinder us 
from perceiving all the Evidence of the Proofs it is grounded 
y hs, Fe arr wo 


pon, * 
Tae Oppoſition between the Mind and the Heart, is of 

Uſe to unfold a great many Things that paſs in the Infide of 
Man. The Uſefulneſs and Brightne& of that Aritithefis 
made it immediately current; but ſome Men of confuſed 
Thoughts have difcredited it by their n of 
it, and by their Nonſenſe. I think it will ee from Ob- 
ſeurity, if by the Mind we underſtand the Soul inte 152 

ber Knowledge, and by the Hear? the Soul indulging 

Senſations and * — In this Senſe the following Anti- 
theſis is partly falſe, and partly true. Prfadiſeſ tyranm ze oder 
the Mind, as Paſſious tyrannize over the Heart, Tivey are 
wareaſonable Maſters, who oppreſs Liberty. A Man prepeſ” 
feſs'd, and a Man, who indulges his Paſſions, do no — aſe 
with Knowledge. It might be faid, that Prepoſſe and 
Paſſions are twWo different Mafters, who nize over Rea- 

fon, and oppreſs its Liberty. When a Man is ſeſs 

and indulges his Paſſions, he only fees har his Paſſions an 
Prejudices allow him to ſee. But Prejudices belong to the 
Heart as well as Paſſions. Lazineſs, Intereſt, Cuſtom, and 
Paſſions, are the Cauſes of our Prejudices. | 
Bor it is neceſſary to obſerve about Antitheſes, that ome 
Speaking, which are not 1 
Cer tan 
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in Time, have been proper at another Time ; for, in 
Point of Halte . ſome Allowance muſt be made for the 

prevailing Taſte. The figurative Style, and particularly An- 
titheſes, were formerly much more in Voexe. than they ate 
now; it was chiefly the Taſte of the Eaſtern Nations; and 
the Old and New. Teſtaments are written in that Style. 
WXEN St. Paul ſets two Things in Oppoſition, he bor- 
rows the Name of one of them to give it to the other; and 
ſo offers them like two oppoſite Species of the ſame Geniyz, 
The Law, that is, the Anowledge of our Duty, is a Princi- 
ple, which moves us to perſorm it: We find in our Pa. 
Lon a contrary Principle. That Principle is called the Law 
$747 Ale e of the lembers ; and the Lau of the Spirit of 
Rom. vii. ife, which is in Jeſus Chriſt, frees xs from 
„e Lawof Sin and Death. That is, our in. 
clination for worldly Things yields to the Precepts of Jeſus 
Chriſt, ſupported by his Example, aud by Faith in his Pro- 
miles. .. I hat Metaphor. wants now to. be unfolded, and 

lain Expreſſions muſt be put in the Room of it, to make it 

telligible ; but formerly being aſed to it, ſaw imme- 
Une rough its Cover, and the Figure did not perpler 


in the leaſt. | Wis 
XI. TxERE are ſome Differences, not 
Subtilties. perceived by Men of an ordinary Genius; 


t they do not eſcape the iy, 
| hey 


Men more attentive, and of a more refined Wit. 


have their Worth, when they are of Uſe; but they are very 


contemptible, when no Benefit can be reaped from them; 
and there is no ſurer Sign of a ſhallow and falſe Wit, than 
be fond of Diſcoveries, that are only valuable, becauſe 
hey were not made by others, and required a great Atten- 
tion. Wherefore. there are ſolid and truly valuable Subtil- 


ies ; but there are alſo va and contemptible ones. Be- 
des, there are Falſe Subtilties, which ſuppoſe a Difference 
where there is none at all, I ſhall give ſome, Inſtances of all 


thoſe Subtilties. 


One Man (ſays Seneca) thinks be owes forme Money, which. 
he has received; anotber the Conſulſhip, to which be bas been 


raiſed; another a. Sacerdotal Dignity , another the Government 
4 Province: Bur the Benefit is not confined within that 
Money, that: Conſulſhip, and that Government. A Dong W 
A The Benefit is fol 

enefit muſt not be confounded with, the Benefit it ſel}. 
Money, Dignities, aud other Preſents of that Nature, proceed 
call the Ke. 

membrance 


above 1 Senſes; the Mind only can perceive it: The 
ofa 
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Gratitude, by returning 
Benefit valuable. What a Man receives, may be loſt; but @ 


sser. II. the, Hrt of THIX XING. 1413 
membrance of it. A Man does not return what he hat re- 
ceived from bis Beate 23 does: 3 ſellic ie 2 expreſs his 


Honaur for 


Honour: "He owes him bis they: 1 Heart made his 


ray does aſſuays remain with the Obligation of acknow! ing 

it. I preſerve am Children from Shipwrack, from 4 Hire; 
a 7 T Dries you of them. However, you owe: me 
what ou, hen I preſerved the Lives of your. Chit 
dren a at double iew, in which, 3 reſents 
a Benefit, offers a ſubtil DiſtinQion, but af great U ; fince 
it enables us to be truly thankfu. be 

Sou Reflections are not neceſſary; and yet they do 

not deſerve to be accounted 93 unt. That Diſtinction 
is no leſs important than ſubti ou confine your ſelf 
to what i is RESIN 225 e's * a 4 Reader. — 
n . 2 5101 D en 
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beamus, rv rium abi dicit ſe alius n quam accepit, alius 
Conſulatum, alius Sacerdotium, alius Provinciam. Iſta autem ſunt 
meritorum ſigna, non merita. Non potcit beneficium manu tangi: 
animo oernitur; multum intereſt inter materiam beneficii, & beneſi- 
cium. Itaque nec aurum, nec argentum, ned uam eorum qu 
à proximis accipiuntur, beneficium eſt, ſed ipſa tytbuentis yoluntas, 
Imperiti autem id. quod oculis incurrit, & quod traditur poſſidęnt: 
que, ſolum notaunt; contra illud quod in re carum atque pretioſum 
eſt, parvi pendunt, r 
cupiditas 2 hæret, caduca ſunt; auferre ea & 
injuria poteſt : beneficium vers, etiam amiſſo eo quod datum eſt, du 
rat. Eft enim rectè factum, quod irritum nulla vis efficit. Amicum 
2 piratis redemi: hunc alius hoſtis excepit, & iti catcerem condidit; 
non beneſicium ſed uſum beneficii mei fuſtulit. Ex naufragio alicul 
raptos, vel ex incendio liberos 3 hos vel morbus, vel aliqua for- 


tuita injuria eripuit: N etiam ſine illis, tu illis datum eſt. 
. itaque, quæ falſum beneficii 10 8. ; miniſterig ſunt, 

quæ ſe voluntas amica explicat. yg oque in aliis eng: 
pre Ara alicubi fit ſpecies ret, N ſa res. pe e aliquem 


ibus, murali; 8t civica donar; q Taber ver ſe corona p 
quid pee = rg quid faſces ? quit und &. currus? 55 


honoris inſigne. Sic non eſt — 5d uod ſu 
oculos venit, ſed beneficii veſtigium & nota. eſt ergo beneff- 
2 1. 2 gaudium, — 9 — | 
cit & ſponte tua non 
guid Lv: refers, fol go 1 — * in eo quod 
aut datur, conſiſtit, i, 5 
Benef, Lib. 105 Cap. 5, & 


in po dans ar cen ani. Sew; de 
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— into Su ities, he will grow weary of your Pro. 
y are thoſe Authors, who know how eto make 
iſtinction, and who, 15 keeping off from one 
of thoſe Rocks, avoids the other! Whatever makes Part of 
a Science, is neceſſary, as well as every Thi without which 
one could not-underitand the Explication obe is neceſ. 
ſary; and what facihrates the Underſtanding of it, and 


mualdes one more /exſible of its Uſefalneſs, though it be not 


mece/ary, ought not to be accounted ſuperfluous. 
HERE is ſome Difference between wanting a Thing 
and not having it. Many Things are not in our Power! > 
and yet we don't ſtand in need of them: A Man, who is 
in want, is always:a'Sufferer, at leaſt in ſome Degree; but 
— — be eaſy in his Mind, even when he is deſtitute of 
hings. However, he does not deſpiſe them; he va- 
— them in proportion to their Worth, nay, he acknow. 
ledges it were better for him to enjoy them; but, if he does 
not deſpiſe thoſe Things, he does not think himſelf con- 


, tempfible, becauſe he is not poſſels*d dF them I; iens que 


fits. deſunt, non deſider 1 non dee . 


— "BY N. ta de ſe contents 4, now. hy vel: 
antes, fad P 

Ir might be ſaid, that chere is. ; ſome Difference be- 
tweek 0 4 Thing, and ſtanding in need of it. 54 


Srorcks made a Diſtinction between bac and Go 

flection and Taſte are requifite 5 ible of 850 Dil 

ference; but it is no leſs ſolid than fu 

15 Ucon Talents are admired, K 9 2 .frec nently. 

DE Room of Merit; and 0 to pe Truth, 10 
9 — 0 only 1 the good Man, makes of bis Ta 


" there are judicious and ſolid Subrilaies, there are alſo 
vain and unreaſonable ones. Such wete the Subtilties 
whereby the Szoicks diſtinguiſhed themſelves from other 
Philoſophers. [Riches and Health it ſelf, ſaid they, are not 

Things, they are at moſt Conveniencies. When 4 Man 
fekt of the Gut and Gravel, he frugglet, but he ert 
6 Evil; his Condition is rather a 528 135 14 than of 
neafineſs; Laborat, non dalet. 0 r epreſent 
vil in a ſubtil Manner, under a Wald one es it; 
will always contradict the Subtiley. Words do os 
change the Nature of * 

HERE follows another efleQion of Saas, Ep. XIV. 
car and Pompey ate contending for the Empire. To 
at Purpoſe ſhould you {ide wh one of them is 
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. Which aſſumes different Faces, and acts aner differen 


Scr. II. the Ai ef Tuix xi G. gas 
+ the other? He, who ſhall be worſted, may be the worſe 
Man; but the Conqueror cannot be the better Many” 


Poreſt eſſe pejor, qui victas fuerit, nom poteſi eſſe meliar, que 
25 Balz the Meuning of thoſe Words d If * 


N are qa Probity, the Vanquifhed will be as 
honeſt a Man as the Conqueror; and if they are unequat in 


that Reſpect, the more honeſt will remain what he is, whe 
ther he miſcarries, or not. 0 29 OTITITY ne 
Tux fame Seneca, in his 3oth Letter ſuys, That Death 
muſt be expected, but not feared; for we expect what is 
« certain, but fear only What is doubtful.“ Certa expettay- 
tur, dubia metuuntur. I fee here an between 
Words, but not between Things. We ſuffer at the Thoughts 
of an expected Evil; and this we 'eallto fear it. A. Man 
may, if he pleaſes, forbear uſing that Word; but the Nature 
of the ſorrowyf 'Genſe; expreſſed by another Word, will alk 
ways remain the ſame. When that Philoſopher-ſports: with 
ſuch Diſtinctions, he forgets his own Maxims. 7o-whas 
Purpoſe (ſays he elſewhere) ore thoſo Sabtilties, worch will 
perplex wo Body but in a Diſpute* ADifference muſt be fſhewſd 
berween Things, and not -berween Io 
"WHEN your Head i- giddy upon the Byink of a Precipite; 
you are not ſeized tuith Fear; "tis dCommotion, which Reaſon 
cannot prevent. As many Words, as many Errors; "for 
that Commotion is a+ true Fear, and it may be prevented. 
SOMETIMES a Man ſeems to ſay ſomething, that Was not 
obſerved before. His Reflection appears ſubtil, becauſe it 
eſcaped every Body. But When we come to unfeld the 
Senſe of that Exprefſion, it offers nothing but what id οοα 
mon, and contains only, with more Ob , what every 
Body e DOR EWONOn BY 1 Ff 
"THERE In hut one n Self-Love. Whew thoſe, 
who are pleaſed to talk ſo, are deſired to explain themſelves, 


TY 


| — _ they acknowledge as mati Puſſions as — — 
and | 


that all their Windings commonly to this; Thar 
Love has à Share in every Paſſion ; that we are affected 
with different Paſſions, àecording to the different Relations 
of Objects. with teſßeck to us, and as they 3 

proper to make us happy; and that different Paſſions 
ariſe from thoſe different Relations. This is no new Thing; 
it was always underſtood fo. rn * 
Son pretend, that every Virtae is a Kind: of Humility. 
Others affirm, that all Virtues are nothing elſe 9 


One would be apr to chiuk, that thoſe Men have maditated 
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upon the Nature of Virtue more than others, and refined 

n it more than all the Moraliſts. But there is no ſuch 

hing. Aſter in any unnatural, intricate, and far - fetch id 
Definitions, they mean only that Vierne! is ſpoiled by Pride; 
that a virtuous Man i: is governed by Knowledge 7 5 be 
conſiders attentively what he is, the Worth of t of Things 
for which he labours, and the Merit accruing to them from 
certain Circumſtances ; that he does not magnify his own 
Worth, nor the Worth of any Thing different from him- 
ſelf. It is in that intricate Senſe that each Virtue is a kind 
of Humility. A Man is not vertuous, when he has but an 
indifferent Love for Virtue ; and he does not value it ſuffi- 
ciently, unleſs he be very eager to practiſe it upon all Occa- 
ſions. When a Man is truly virtuous, he is neither cold 
nor luke warm; as ſoon; as an Occaſion offers to perform 
his Duty, he performs: it with all his Heart. But this is q 
Thing known to every Body. In that Senſe Virtue 3 Di 


4 XII. Tur Relation of” Reſemblance ; & 
Dn ſometimes joined with the Relation of Op- 
the emo poſition; and thoſe Compariſons, which, re- 
unite the Force of two ſuch different Rela- 
- 1». tions, have 22 a very 7 Effect. A. 
5 ir wotbing finer * to op th 2 * Hanger 3 their 
Will; in like manner, to graut M Defires, when it is to 
2 Diſadvantage, is to conceal one's Tuned under a ſeeming 
— (). Tor theſe. Words Seneca ſets in Dppodiins a 
ty and a great Fault; but in thoſe; two Caſes the 
e and in that 
, are alike. Ip 
ERE follows another Example: As the ill Uſage of 4 
Perſon, who never offended. us, is an odious Action in its 
own Nature; in like manner, to love to do a Kindneſs, is an 
le Diſpoſition in it ſelf, and independently from i its 
; 5 een Benefit bas e be . 
1. 
4 i is a Piece of Luxury to be fond of. elicacies; in 


like manner, it wa way K nes eny op, ſelf 


gol 3.0408 8.14 | | 

. (ms) Or 4 eſt, etiam inv ns aaldh- 
teſque ſervare; ita blandum & affabile 
odium eſt. Sen. de Benef. Da 3 EE TI} 

--() r vitanda ac fugienda res eſt, 


Ia. Lib. Iv. Cap. 15. 
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thoſe Things that are common, and may be got at a cheaP 
Rate (o). Ah 

Xin, TRE Compariſon of Relations of A Parallel be- 
Reſemblance with Relations of Diverſity, has teen both. 
occaſioned a Remark, which deſerves fome 
Reflection. Here follows that Remark : Some are pleaſed 
with looking for Reſemblances, whilſt others love to find 
out Diverſities. The former are accounted ingenious, and 
the latter are ſaid to think judiciouſly : Wit is aſcribed to 
the former, and Diſcernment to the others. 55 9 

IT ſeems to me, that this Thought may be placed among 
falſe Subtilties; for one muſt have Wit and Penetration to 
diſcover in Subjects, which appear perfectly alike, ſome Dif- 
ferences not perceived by thoſe Who ſee Things only in ge- 
neral and ſuperficially. And a Man muſt have Juſtneſs and 
Diſcernment to find out wherein different Subjects agree. 

IT is more important to obſerve, that there is a tall Wit, 
and alſo a falſe Imitation of Diſcernment. When Images 
are borrowed from a Subject to repreſent another Subject, 
they are the more affecting, becauſe unexpected; and a Man 
is admired for the Extent of his Wit, and for joining toge- 
ther Things that are ſo remote. But if the Image is not 
juſt, that 7 Compariſon ought rather to be looked upon 
as a Flight of a wandering Imagination, than as an Effect of 
Penetration, and of a true Extent of Mind. As for what 
concerns Differences, tis true, a great Wit will obſerve ſome 
in thoſe Things, wherein a ſuperficial Wit can perceive none; 
but ſome Peribas will imitate Men of a great'Genius, and 
do it wrong. Being too greedy of Reputation, and willing 
to be thought to have a more refined Wit than others, they 
run into imaginary Differences, or take great Pains to make 
others perceive Differences ſo inconſiderable, that no Uſe 
ean be made of them. There is the ſame Difference be- 
tween a falſe Vivacity and true Wit, between a Vin Subtilty 
and a ſolid Diſcernment, as between Talkativeneſs, and a 
judicious and inſtruQive Eloquence. 

A GREAT Difference is made between thoſe, who firſt 
propoſe a new Opinion in Religion, or depart from the com- 
mon Explication of ſome Paſſages in the Scripture, and thoſe 
who embrace that new Opinion, and thoſe new Explications. 


The latter are only called Herezicks; but the others go by 
3 r 
** A | 6 MDT” 1 
(e) Quemadmodum delicatas res defiderare, luxuriæ eſt: ita uſita» 
tas & non magno parabiles fugere, dementia eſt. Sev. Ep, V. | 
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the Name of Herefiarchs. Some Men can have ſome In- 
dulgence for thoſe who ſuffer themſelves to be ſeduc 
but they inveigh with a fiery Zeal againſt the Seducers, an 
yet the Difference, to be found between them, is not a rea- 
ſonable Ground for that different Treatment, If the Error 
of the former proceeds from Pride and Libertiniſm, the ſame 
Principles may have the ſame Effect _ the latter. If ſome 
Diſorder in the Brain can excuſe the latter, the ſame Diſor- 
der may alſo excuſe the others. Laſtly, the Error of both 
may proceed from a commendable Deſire of knowing the 
Truth; and perhaps that Defire is not attended with all the 
Attention and Capacity requiſite to diſcover the Weakneſ 
of ſome Arguments, which, being confidered in a certain 
Senſe, want neither Weight nor Probability. 
- MEN are alſo very much miſtaken in the Difference they 
make between a Layman and a Clergyman. One would 
think they are two Beings of a different Species; that there 
will be a different Decalogue for each of them; and that 
they will not be judged by the ſame Law, and the ſame Goſ 
el. A Layman does not ſcruple to do a great many 
Ebings which would appear to him horrid in a Clergyman; 
and a Clergyman aſcribes to himſelf ſeveral Rights and Pri- 
vileges, which he would look upon as ſo many Encroach- 
ments in a Layman. The Clergy, in order to preſerve thoſe 
Privileges, and make themſelves more reſpected, have laid 
upon themſelves a great many Obligations, moſt of them 
very hard, but of no Uſe to Salvation. By reaſon of that 
Diſtinction, their good Actions have no Influence but upon 
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their Brethren. Lay People do not think themſelves obliged 5 
to imitate the Clergy, and look upon them as Men who K 
have ſeparate Laws of their own. ; | 1 
4 VI 5 wh FA . 1 

O the Relations of Unity. — 
5 7 ſe 


HEN thoſe Objects that are P, 
compared together, and the [det 4 
9 wher-of are preſent tothe Mind, WF ir 
happen to exiſt united out of our Wh 

r $21 b ot ; Minds, as their Ideas are united WW di 
mn our Intelligence, they offer themſelves. under 2 Relation Na 
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Unity. But, if they are conceived ſeparately, their Rela- 
ji 1 2 Relation of Multitude. | * | 

AMONG the many Objects known to us, every one of 
them, though never ſo ſimple, contains many Rralities; but 
thoſe Realines, though very numerous, form one hole 
their Union. Some are united in one Whole, becauſe they 
cannot exiſt ſeparately. Thus Length cannot be without 
Breadth and Depth. Thoſe three Dimenſions are neceſſa- 
rily united. In like manner, a Portion of Matter does eſ- 
ſentially include Mobility, Figure, and Impenetrability. If 
we give the Name of Paris to thoſe Realities, that are thus 
Ry united, their Compound will be a neceſſary 

e . 


THERE are alſo Realities which indeed may exiſt _ 
rately, but they ozght to be united, in order to _ - > 
Whole of a certain Kind, and of a certain Name. For in- 
ſtance, Particles, ſeparated one from another, and in a very 
ſwift Motion, are requiſite to form what we call Fre. 
Stones, Sand, Lime, and Water, are requiſite to compoſe! 
what we call a Wall. Thoſe Parts may exiſt at a Diſtance. 
one from another; but they muſt be joined together to make 
a Wall. The Unzzs of that Kind may be called contingent 
Yholes. I do not live in two Houſes, but only in one 
Houſe, though that Houſe conſiſts of many Apartments; 
and my Soul is not united to two Bodies, though my Body 
couſiſts of many Members. | N 17 

II. IT appears, that Parts taken together,  Whvles of dif- 
and the Whole, are one and the ſame I hing; ferent Sorts. 
from whence it follows, that there are many 
Kinds of M boles, according to the Nature of the Parts 
they conſiſt of, and the Manner of their Union. And there 
fore, beſides the Diviſion I have juſt now made, the integral 
Whole is alſo diſtinguiſhed from the eſſential Whole ; and that 
Diſtinction comes pretty near the foregoing one. The inte- 
gra Whale is compoſed of Parts, which may exiſt ſepa- 
rately, and conſequently of Subſtances. Such is the Human 
body, each Member whereas may he extirpated, without 
ceaſing to exiſt, though it ceaſes by that Separation to 
ſerve r _ — The eſſential Whole is — "of 
Parts, ſome of which, at leaſt, cannot exiſt ſeparately, Thus 
the Roundneſs of a Leaden Ball will be ſeparated from it, 
if that Metal be melted; but it ill no longer exiſt. 2 

TWo Bodies make one Whole, either by their imme - 
diate Contact, or when each of them does immediatel 
touch a third Body, lying «I them. But, becauls 
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theſe are Relations, we may compare as we pleaſe two or 


many Bodies, and conceive between them a greater or leſſer 
Number of Bodies. Thus we ſay, that many Stones make 
one Houſe, that many Houſes make one Town, many Towns 
one Country, many Countries one Land, and many Spaces 
one Univerſe. hoſe Wholes might be called Phyſical 
I holes. 2 

-I DON'T apprehend, that Intelligent - Beings. can form 
one Whole, otherwiſe than by the Conformity of their 
Sentiments and Will. If the Ideas, Sentiments, and Incli- 
nations of one of them are an exa& Rule of the Ideas, 
Sentiments, and Affections of all the others, ſo that there 
is nothing wanting for a perfect Conformity, they will 
form one Whole. Thus we may conceive the Union of the 
Bleſſed with Jeſus Chriſt ;, and that Union comes the nearer 
to a perfect Unity, becauſe the Uniformity is more com- 
pleat. Such are Iutelligent M holes. 

MAN is an Example of an Union ſo ſingular, that he 
himſelf cannot ſufficiently wonder at it. An Intelligente 
united to a Body; Thought making but one Whole with 
Extenſion. Perhaps one of the Difficulties about the Union 
of the Soul with the Body, proceeds from our ſuppoſing that 
Union to be more like a material Union than it is. If we 
do not ſuppoſe the Soul to be more united to the Body than 
we are convinced of it by Experience, the Difficulties will 
vaniſh away. What does Experience teach us? That cer. 
tain Motions are attended with certain Thoughts; and that 
certain Thoughts are attended with certain Motions. This 
is a Concomitancy, which has been called CJuion; the Name 
does not alter the Thing, and oblige us to ſuppoſe more than 
we perceive. But what is the Cauſe of that Concomi- 
tancy? It may be found in ſome general Laus eſtabliſſid 
by the Will of the Supreme Being. b 442-36 

I'SHALL further obſerve, that in order to apprehend 
exactly in what Manner the Soul may be united to the Body, 
we ſhould have a more exact and perfect Idea than we have, 
not only of the Nature of the Body, bur eſpecially of the 
Nature of the Soul. We know the Nature of Matter ſuf- 
ficiently to conclude, that a Body caw act upon another 
Body, only by touching and moving it; but we have not a 
ſufficient Knowledge of the Soul, to conclude, that a Body 
cannot act upon it in another Manner. There will be 4 
Time, when we ſhall be unfolded to our ſelves; and I think 
the Hope that our Knowledge will be ſo fat encreaſed, as to 
enable us to. know what we are, is not one of the molt 
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inconſiderable Motives to make a good Uſe of our preſent 
Knowledge. lf when: ns | 

I Dox'T know how to call the Thought of a great Man, 
who fancy'd the Material World to be a Machine of ſuch a 
Compoſition, that as ſoon as the Creator put it into Motion, 
every _ we ſee in it, muſt have infallibly happen'd, 
though no Intelligence had been further concern'd in it. 
Whatever happens upon Earth, would have been effected, 
though the Bodies of Men and Animals had been only mere 
Machines, without any Soul united to them. Thoſe Ma- 
chines would have invented Swords, Pikes, Fire-Arms, Gun- 
Powder, Mortars, and all Inſtruments made uſe of to throw 
Bombs. Mines would have been ſearched : Money-would 
have been coined. - Thoſe Machines with a human Form 


would have been luxurious to the higheſt Degree. They 


would have built Palaces, raiſed Thrones, erected Tribu- 
nals, enacted Laws, | ordered Puniſhments and Rewards. 
Some would have been determined by, thei Impreſſion of 
the Laws upon their Eyes: Others would have been deter- 
mined by the Rays of Light, reflected by Money, and united 
upon the Ketina. The Art of War would have been ſuch 
as it is now; and after many bloody Battles, Freaties of 
Peace would have been ſet on foot without knowing what 
Peace and War are. Ambaſſadors would have been ſent, 
and Quarrels ſtarted about the Breaking of one's: Word, 
without knowing what Speech is. Printing would have 
been invented the very ſame Year. The ſame; Machines 
would have writ one againſt another ; diſputed about-the Su- 
periority of the Antients above the Muderns; quarrelled 
about the firſt Diſcovery of the Dogtine of Fluxions which 
would have been underſtood by nd Body, no more than it is 
now by Labourers. Again, thoſe Machines would have 
preach'd and inveigh'd againſt Prophanation: They would 
have bewail'd Sins, of which they were not guilty; and 
thoſe, which had not ſpoke as others did, would have under- 
one all the Severities of the Inquiſition; which, in ſach a 
ſe, had been only a Comedy acted by mere Automata. 
O the other hand, if Gob had been pleaſed to create 
the Soul of Adam, without uniting it to a Body, and with- 
out creating any Matter at all, that Soul would have been 
made after ſuch a Manner, that ſhe would have neceſſarily 
fancy'd herſelf to be united toa Body: She would have looked 
upon that Body, as not being different from her ſelf: She 


would have fancy'd to ſee an Earth, a Sun, a Moon, which 
did not exiſt; to manure a Garden exiſting only in her Ideas; 
i 0 
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to be aſleep, and to find Eve by her Side, when ſhe awaked; 
to contract Guilt, and make her ſelf liable to Death by eat- 
Ing an imaginary Fruit: She would have fancy'd her ſelf tobe 
hungry, to eat, to be tired with working, to be ſick, to pre. 
pare Remedies, and thoſe ty fr Remedies would haye 
cured her of her imaginary Illneſs. One muſt have 3 
great Courage not to be terrified with thoſe Conſequences, 
and not to miſtruſt the Principle from which they ariſe. A 
long Habit of making happy Conjectures, and forming Ideas, 
Which lead to Truth, has occaſioned too haſty an Rami 
tance of ſome other Ideas; and they have been thought to 
be of the ſame Nature, becauſe they were formed by the 
wat BS rs hel, whei 1 
ANY Men do 1 up one 

unite in order to obey certain Laws, to enjoy certain Rin! 
to execute what is ordered by one Perſon, or refolved upon 
75 Majority of Votes, or to ſubmit to it. This is a II bol: 


Aſſociation ; it may be alſo called a Moral Whole, Many 
eople enter upon the ſame Treaty, contract the ſame Obli- 
gations, and acquire the fame Advantages. The Conſent 
they give to that Treaty, is external Or internal, — or 
zacit. The ſame Intereſt, the ſame 2 e ſame 
Relations to one Head, are the Ground of wity of 3 


| ty. Tonis | 4ATE T6. 

_  La8rLy, there is a M bale much more relative than thoſe 
aboye-mention'd; and which, for that Reaſon, may be called 
Relative by way of Eminency, becauſe it has the leaſt inter. 
nal Reality. Many Things, though very much ſeparated, 
are looked upon as united in ane Whole, when each of them 
has the ſame Relation, as all the others, to a certain Subject. 
Thus Maney, Houſes, Eand, Flocks, are thought to make 
up one ¶ hole with 2 Man. who differs ſtill more from them, 


wi 
than they differ among themſelves. I ſay, they make up one 
Whole, Some ang them has the ſame Relation of De- 
-ndence, that is, depends in the fame Manner upon a 
e e ee e e d l 1499 

| III. Ir Men had been more exact in their 
Relations" are Thoughts, and more cautious to avoid Mil- 
confounded. takes, they would not have given, by reaſon 
i + of fome-ſlight Reſemblances, one and tha 
ſame Name to Very different Relations. In all the Caſes 
juſt now mentioned, there is indeed ſome Union; but they 
ve nothing elſe, that is common to them; and in other 
very material Reſpects they differ extremely. Yet, becauſe 
they have a common Name, Men, who have minded W w 
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at all Times, judge of one of thoſe Relations in the fame 
Manner as they judge of the others, and by that Means fre+ 
quently fall into Error. Hels ei zin 
BECAUSE the Inhabitants of one aud the ſame Country 
are called he ſame People, during à long Courſe of Years, 
provided they continue to be ſubject to the ſameFundamen-» 
tal Laws, and poſſeſſed of the ſame principal Rights; thoſe, 
who live in the following Ages aſcribe to themſelves all the 
Glory and Virtue of their remoteſt Anceſtors, with the ſame 
Aſſarance, and, as they fancy, with the ſame Right, as an 
old Man values himſelt for the noble Actions of his Y outh, 
which really belong to him, becauſe he is {till one and the fame 
Perſon. Men, without any Scruple, take Advantage of every 
Thing that pleaſes them, and flatters their 1 they do 
not care to enquire into the Ground of it without Partiality. 
THERE is nothing, that is leſs in our Power, and leſs 
our own, than our Birth; and therefore, of all the Pre- 
tences a Man takes hold of to value and prefer himſelf to 
others, that of his Birth appears to me the moſt groundleſs; 
and the Truth is, a Man does ſeldom inſiſt upon it, but for 
want of another Merit. However, thoſe who deſpiſe the 
Advantages of Birth, which they cannot boaſt of, are very 
often in the wrong; and if they were tender of their Repu- 
tation, they Would, like rational Men, ſecure themſelves by 
their Silence from the Suſpicion of envying an Advantage, 
which, by their own Confeſſion, is an inſigniſicant Thing. 
One of the greateſt Advantages of Birth is, in my Opinion, 
the Right of ſpeaking of it exactly, and givin it its true 
Worth. It was highly neceſſary, for the Good of the So- 
ciety, that Sovereigns ſhould be able to acknowledge the 
Services of their Subjects by Rewards that ſhould coſt them 
nothing, and conſequently, not chargeable to their People. 
A mere Title would have beena Reward too ineonſiderable, 
if a Man could not have tranſmitted it to his Poſterity; A 
Man is the more tied to his Country, becauſe he finds in its 
Hiſtory that of his own Family; he loves thoſe Maſters, by 
whom he has been eſteemed from Father to Son; and it was 
no ſmall Secret to beſtow Rewards upon Men, that they 
ſhould think themſelves more and more obliged to deſerve 
them. Men diſtinguiſhed by their Birth are the more bound 
to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their Merit, becauſe all their 
Actions are more attended to. Beſides, the Meanneſs of 
Vice diſgraces them more than others, by its Contraſt with 
their Elevation; and their Virtues are the more admired, be- 
cauſe they may offend rer Impunit y. Fr 
2 4 
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Ir is alſo highly neceſſary, for the Good of the Society, 
that all Occafions of Envy ſhould be removed. People ea- 
ſily ſubmit to thoſe, whom they are uſed to obey; they are 
not fo well pleaſed with the Elevation of an Equal; and no- 
thing but an extraordinary Merit, attended with great Mo- 
deration, can make them bear ſuch a Superiority. The Ge- 
nerality of Men having but little Taſte for a ſolid Virtue, 
tis well that ſome pradtiſe it by a Point of Honour. When 
a Man values himſelf for his Riches, his Furniture, and 
Equipage, and thinks himſelf as great as he would be by the 
Beauty and Strength - of his Body, the Knowledge of his 
Mind, and Uprightneſs of his Heart, :he Conformity of Names 
deceives him, and does not allow him to reflect upon the 

Difference of Things. : 1 
Ir a therefore, that Men are unreaſonable in va- 
luing themſelves upon a great many Things, which, far 
from making part of them, are not ſo much as their own, 
ſince they are not in their Power, and they may be deprived 
of them by many Accidents. They would be much more 
aſhamed of their Miſtakes, if they would conſider by what 
indecent Means they generally come to great Preferments, 
and the ill Uſe they make of them. If they ſuffer for it, 
tis their Fault. As ſoon as they ſee a Man above them, 
which way ſoever he has raiſed himſelf, how careful are they 
to perſuade him by their Encomiums that he really is what he 
ſhould be? Nay, in Point of Reaſoning, Rank is inſtead of 
a Proof; Authority ſupplies! the Room of Knowledge; 
and a Man's Compliance is grounded upon the Titles of 
the Perſon he quotes, and the Figure he makes in the 
| $ 127061 | 


World. | | a 2211 
en 24.9 04 IV. WE all the Parts, which make up 
Whole homoge- a Whole are alike, that Whole is called bo- 
neous and hets- mogeneons ; and when they differ one from 
regen. another, it is ſtyled heterogeneous. And be- 
aeuuſe the Parts of a Whole are more or leſs 
alike, a Whole is alſo more or leſs homogeneous. Nay, it 
will be homogeneous in one Senſe, and heterogeneous in 
another Senſe. A Lump, conſiſting of ſeveral Metals melted 
together, will be an homogeneous Whole, with reſpect to a 
Maſs conſiſting of Metals, Minerals, and Stones. A Lump 
of pure Gold will be homogeneous, with reſpect to a Mixture 
of Gold and Silver. The Mercury, Salt, and Sulphur of 
Gold, when ſeparated, will form Wholes more homoge- 
neous than Gold it ſelf, though never ſo diſengaged from 
any other mix'd Body. Theſe are plainly relative W 
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and the ſame Subject may have relative Names quite diffe . 

rent, and even quite oppoſite. * 
INSTEAD of the Remarks I have juſt now made, the 
Schools mention ſome other Kinds of holes: But becauſe 
they are only impertinent Diſtinctions, and uſeleſs Fooleries, 
I ſhould abuſe the Patience of my. Readers, ſhould I loſe 
my Labour in mentioning them. Tis time the Synagogue 


| ſhould lie buried in Oblivion: Should we perform ſtill her 


8 ſhe would perhaps awake and riſe out of her 
rave. 
'V AmoNG thoſe Parts, which make up a Subjed an 
Whole, if one of them receives the others, we Add. 
concewe between them a Relation of Subject 1 
and Adjunct. A Subſtance is always the Subject of Modes; 
for Modes having no ſeparate Exiſtence, ſuppoſe the Exi- 
ſtence of a Subſtance, and exiſt in it: They are the Sub- 
{tance it ſelf in a certain State, as I have ſhewn before. 
A MODE is looked upon as the Subject of another Mode, 
when the ſecond exiſts only by Virtue of the firſt. Thus 
Motion is the Subject of Determination ; for tis by Motion 
that a Body deſcribes a certain Line: Tis becauſe it moves, 
that it departs from one Term, and comes near another in 
a certain Way. Tis not the Way that makes the Motion; 
'tis Motion which deſcribes a certain Way. 2 
- LasTLy, a Subſtauce becomes the Subject of another &. 
ſtance, when it Supports it. Thus the Ground is the Sub- 
ject of a Houſe; and when a Subſtance is made for another 
Subſtance, they are looked upon as forming a ſort of a 
Whole; and the former is accounted an Aajunct of the lat» 
ter. In this Reſpect, a Houſe is an Aajunct of a Man, as 
well as his Cloaths. Words are very unexact: A ſmall 
Reſemblance makes them common to very different Objects. 
I ſay my Houſe, as I ſay my Colour. lt is very proper to be 
frequently put in mind of this, ſince the Confuſion ariſing 
from it is ſo frequent. 244.3 | 
VI. THESE are three Sorts of Subjects 
and Adjuncts, ſo called, becauſe they are External De. 
Realities, which makeup a Whole, and fome | nominations. - 
whereof receive the others, each in its own 
Way. But 'tis very improper to take for Adiuncts of a Sub- 
jet ſome Things, which are not united to it, and do not 
make up one Whole with it. To be on the Right Hand or 


on the Left of a Man; to be near or at a Diſtance from him, 


are no Adjuncts; for though a Man turis about me, though 


he comes near me, or remoyes from me, as e 55 
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yet I always remain the fame, and in Ane, 
ele are therefore external Denominatioms. 

Gigs . "ee — 1224 255 —— in that 

to he eſteemed, to be pr to ed, tobe d, 
and the like. Eſteem, Praiſe, Blame, are ow, ar 
thoſe who are eſteemed, praiſed, or blamed, but —— 
who are commendable or blameable, according AS they 
* or blame juſt! oy or unjuſtly. 

Wnar they iay of us, does 0 add any Thing to us, 
nor take any 5 from us; ; but we vex our ſelves 0 
grow vain, upon Account of the Opinions of other 
A MAN, who beſtows juſt Praiſes, und does Juſtice to 
— Merit out of Generoſity, gives a Proof of his try + A 
Man, who cannot reſolve to acknowledge the ood Quali- 
— * ſhews by that — that he has an ill 

Heart. an; who commends what ought to be looked 

upon 110 indifference, or what rather deſerves to be blamed, 

and has wrong Notions. of Things. Praiſes 

how in thoſe who beſtow — They are extraneous to 

thoſe who are commended, and make no more a Part of 

them, than the Health of their Neighbours makes Part of 
their own Health (2). 

WHETHER God be offended or honoured ; whether we 
be rewarded or puniſhed by him; whether he acts like a 
Father, or like a jo dge ; he remains immutable : Our Incon- 
ſtancy makes no Alteration in him. When we chan e, our 
Relations to him change ; £ but he perſiſts in the Will of fa- 
vouring thoſe who ſeek him, and forſaking thoſe who depart 
from him. To be received, or to be forſaken, are:different 

tates in Men ; but whether God be found or not found by 

Men, his State is not altered: Theſe are only external De- 

nations With reſpect to him. Without changing my 
ituation, if a Man turns his back to me, he does not per- 
eive me; and if he looks upon me, he ſees me. 

Ou Miſtake upon this Head proceeds altogether from 
Expreſſions too like one another, about unlike Subjects. 
Men take a Subſtantive Noun to denote a Subject, and an 
* to e it 8 AdjunR. I do the fame to expreſs 
an 
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(a) Dicitenobis, utrum laudantis, an ne bonum Hg Si laudan- 
the eum ef dd tam ridioulam rem facitis, quam fi. affirmetis 
meum eſſe, quod alius bene valeat. Sed laudare dignos, honeſta actio 


eſt: * bon aQio, 
rug fl. CI um eſt, cuſus aQio. eſt, non noſtrum qui Hude 
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an external Denomination and its Subject. I fay, a cele- 
brated Man, as I ſay, a learned Man; and I judge of the 
one as of the other. I imagine in both Phraſes a Sabje& and 
an Adjunct; but there is a great difference. Learning is in 
Man, and modifies him, Reputation is an extraneous Thing 
and does not improve a Man. It is a State and an Adjunct. 
not of the Man, who is approved, but of thoſe who ap- 
prove him. | 1 
VII. Tos Realitics, without which a 
Subject cannot Exiſt, are called its zecefſar 2 au Fg 
Adjundts. Thoſe that can be ſeparated from Jjunths., 
it, are contingent Adjundts. A Portion of Ex- | 
tenſion cannot Exift without Figure ; but it may Exiſt with- 
out Roundneſs. Figure is the neceſſary Aujunct, Roundneſs 
is the contingent one. 1 1 ** 2 3s 
VIII. WHATEvER Adjunct cribed to ; 
a Subject, great Care ought to be taken that it 0 2 
may agree to the Nature of the Subject; for jundt dicover 
I haye already ſaid in the foregoing Chapter, aye aupaber; 
that we are always miftaken, when we pre- | 14 
tend to 1 5 e Things that are inconſ·i : 
ſtent. herefore nothing ought to be aſcribed to a Sub- 
ject, till we have ſufficiently conſidered its Nature, and form- 
ed a right Notion of what we deſign to join to it. | 
. AND whenever there is ſome Obſcurity in a Diſcourſe 
which runs upon ſome Subject, and ſome Adjunct, we mu 
out of two Ideas, aſſume for à Principle, that which is beſt 
known, and make uſe of it to remove the Obſcurity of the 
other; for the Adjun& ought to be explained in a Senſe 
agreeable to its Subject, and reciprocally. 4 ae 
Ir is certain we come to the Knowledge of a Subject, 
if we conſider its Adjuncts; for we call Aaiunct of a Sub- 
ject its Manner of being, its different States; and the State 
of a Subject, its manner of Exiſting, is tne Subject it ſelf 
diſpoſed and exiſting after a certain Manner. In ſome Caſes 
xeciprocally, the Knowledge of a Subject leads to the Know- 
ledge of its Adjuncts; and whenever AdjunQs are expreſſed 
in metaphorical Terms, it is highly neceſſary to know the 
Nature of the Subject to which they are aſcribed; for other- 
wiſe, by ſtraining the Senſe of thoſe Metaphors, one may 
ealily aſcribe to a, Subject an Adjunct, which cannot agree 
to it, and ſo fall into Contradictions. It appears fromthence 
how uſeful thoſe Sciences are, which, by diſcovering to us 
the Nature of Things, prevent the Abſurdities we might 
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fall into, by aſcribing to a Subject what is repugnant to its 


Nature. 1 A 
Wh.) IX. TRE antient Rhetoricians referred to 
Maxims of the the Glaſs of Adjuncts a great many Relations, 
* zoricians Which did not belong to it: They placed in 
undi. that Claſs, moſt of thoſe Things which ſur- 
round a Subject, when they contributed to the clearing of 
it. Such are Sigus, for inſtance, which they defined — 
A Sign is a Thing, uuhich leads us to the Knowledge of another. 
Afterwards they divided them into many Orders, andamong 
others, into preceding, attending, and ſubſequent Signs. But 
_ *ris plain, that an Adjunct does neither precede nor follow 
its Subject: It attends only the Subject, and makes one 
Whole with it. They confounded the Cauſes and Effects 
of a Subj ect with its Adjuncts (6). The Rhetorick of the 
lin *. Antients 


-- 


— 


— 6 —_— 


(5) Omnes res argumentando confirmantur, aut ex eo, quod per- 
ſonis, aut ex eo, quod negotiis eſt attributum. Ac perſonis has res 
attributas putamus: nomen, naturam, victum, fcrtunam, - habitum, 
affectionem, ſtudia, conhlia, facta, caſus, orationes, Nomen eſt, quod 
unicuique perſonz datur, quo ſuo quæque proprio, & certo Se 
appellatur. Naturam ipſam definire difficile eft : partes autem ejus 
enumerare eas, quarum indigemus ad hanc præceptionem, facilius eſt, 
Hz autem partim diving, partim mortali in genere verſantur. Mor- 
talium autem pars in hominum, pars in beſtiarum numeratur. 
Atque hominum genus & in ſexu conſideratur, virile an muliebre fit: 
"& in natione, patria, cognatione & ætate. Natione, Græcus an Bar- 
barus. Patria, Athenienſis an Lacedæmonius. Cognatione, quibus 
majoribus, quibus conſanguineis. tate puer an adoleſcens ; natu 
grandior an ſenex. Præterea commoda & incommoda conſiderantur 
ab natura data animo, aut corpori, hoc modo: Valens an imbecillis; 
— 4 formoſus an deformis; velox an tardus ſit; acutus 
an hebetior; memor an oblivioſus; comis, officioſus, pudens, pati- 
ens, an contrà: & omninò qua 2 natura data animo & corpori conſi- 
derabuntur, in naturi co ſunt. Nam que induſtria compa- 
rantur, ad habitum pertinent: de quo poſterius dicendum eſt. In 
victu conſiderare oportet, apud quem, & quo more, & cujus arbi- 
tratu ſit educatus, quos habuerit artium liberalium magiſtros; quos 
vivendi præceptores; quibus amicis utatur; quo in negotio, quæſtu, 
artificio fit occupatus; quomodo rem e adminiſtret, qui 
conſuetudine domeſtica ſit. In fortuna quæritur, ſervus ſit an liber; 
| nioſus an tenuis; —— an cum poteſtate. Si cum poteſtate, 
Jure an injuria, felix, clarus, an contra; quales liberos habeat. Ac 
i de non vivo quxretur, etiam quali morte fiv affectus, erit conſide- 
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Antients enabled an Orator to ſpeak eaſily, but not accu- 
rately. Their main Deſign was to ſpeak ex tempore, to 
pleaſe and dazzle the Audience: Probabilities are tufficient: 
tor that Purpoſe. A great Clearneſs would have betrayed; 
them in bad Cauſes, which they affected to defend: A 
dexterous Confuſion was more ſerviceable. to them than a 
Demonſtration. | EET | 
X. AMonc Adjuns, that which con- Matter, Subs 
tributes moſt to ſpecify a Thing, that is, which ect, Form. 
contributes moſt to place it in a certain Rank, AAjundt. 
to give it a certain Name, and make it ſuch . | . 
a Thing, I fay, the Adjunct, which is the Foundation of all 
the Adjuncts, whereby a Subject may be diſtinguiſbed from all 
others, and which conſequently makes their firſt and naw: 
Difference, is called not only Eſſence, (a Term already ex- 
plained above,) but alſo Form; and the Subject of ſach an 
Adjun& goes by the Name of Matter; for the Subject of 
Form is called Matrer. X | 
XI. Tux prevailing Cuſtom of reckoning _. 
Matter and Form in the Number of Cauſes, is Matter and | 
a plain Proof that the Antients did not think Form are ns 
much, and minded Words more than Things, Cauſes. 
The ſame Queſtion is ſometimes anſwered Sit 23 
by alledging the Cauſe, and ſometimes by alledging the Mat- 
ter and Form. Why is it Day-light ? Becauſe the Sun is 
upon the Horizon, hy do you call what you hold in your 
and a Fork ? I call it 1 by Reaſon of its Figure. Why 
do you ſet fo rent a Value upon it? Becauſe of its Matter, 
which is Gold. This is ſufficient to confound very different 
Relations, and ſo place them under the ſame Claſs. That 
Fork is Gold diſpoſed after a certain manner. Gold and its 
Diſpoſition is the Fork it ſelf. To ſay that Gold and its 
Figure are the Cauſes of the Fork, is the ſame, as if one 
ſhould ſay that it is the Cauſe of it ſelf. den 
—_ HOSE Terms, — for material . 
ings, which they expreſs clearly enou A wrong Uſe . 
E ſmall Colon into Je 1 of EM 
Moral Things, when applied to them ; for 70 
we conceive Moral and Spiritual Things the more clearly, 
as we are leſs diſturbed by the Phantoms of ine * 
94 ' 3 WHAT 
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Negotiis autem quæ ſunt attributa, partim ſunt continentia cum 
iplo negotio, partim in geſtione negotii conſiderantur, partim adjuncta 
115 ſunt, partim geſtum negotium conſequuntur. Cic. de Invent. 
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WA an Obſcurity have not Divines themſelves intro- 
duced into their Sacred Syſtems, by bringing Matter and 
Form into ſome of thoſe bs ects, of which they are com- 
** 0 Matter and Form of Predeſtination, er and 


ren 
ih ). Wendel. Theol. Lib. I. ie Frept . 6, Efficiens — 
ncipalis eſt Deus, & ſingulariter iritus Sanctus. Impulſi va eſt 


— Dei, ſecundum eternam 3 Meritoria, Chriſti 

— Inftrumentalis, verbum Dei. 

.  Theſ. 8. Materia in qua, ſeu ſubjectum recipiens, eſt homo ad 
vitam æternam electus, cujus intellectus & voluntas fide afficitur. 

Theſ. 9. Materia circa quam, ſeu objectum, quod falvifica fides 

eſt commune vel proprium. 

. Theſ. 10. Commune objectum — veritas divina verbo Dei revelta 
oportet enim fidelem credere Deo laquenti in verbo, & pro veris ha- 
bere omnia, quæ Spiritus Dei affirmat vel negat, imprimis autem ea, 
quæ ad falutem pertinent. 

Tbeſ. 1 1. Proprium, principale & proximum ob jectum eſt promiſſio 
Evangelica de peccatis per & propter Chriſti A expiatis, omni- 

ue peccatoribus poenitentibus & credentibus, icke erg Chriſtum 
crucifixum — — um, — — ex 1 2 is. 
| Hanc promiſſionem in in 1 ſha.” — 
&& fic 1 dicuntur 5 22 
12. Hadienus materia ificantis. Sequivur rag 
Jae in tribus partibus, nempe, 2 & fiducia. TY 

That is, in order to have a ri gh Notion Faith, one muſt know, 
that Faith, beſides its prm #, which is God, and particularly 
« the Holy Spirit, and its 5 Cauſe, which is the Word o* 

„God, has a Matter in which, a Matter about which, which is alſo 
the Word of God, and a Form, which conſiſts in Knowledge, Ac- 
* quieſcence and Truſt”, From thence will ariſe many 


ies. 

Thus again in the 25th Cha which runs uſtification. 
Its efficient and Cane. is God the — and the 
Holy Spirit: The impulfve, his Mercy: The inſirumental, Faith. 
« The Matter is the Satisfaction of t, or his paſſive Obedience. 
The Form is the Imputation of the Right of Chriſt ap- 
« plied by Faith, and the For iveneſs of Sins, or the Abſolution from 
* the Curſe”: Theſe are Matters which open a large Field for 


In the 4th Chapter. © The principal Can ek Fre of bene 


The Impulſive, Sin, The Matter, he part of Mankind: 
Its End, the Manifeſtation of = Divine ant Adjuntts, 
Eternity and Irrevocability; The Efe, be ne brake by God, 


and Hardneſs of Heart”, 

— Le w = ale a Ken 1 
Decree? 2 25 who t an after 

that Decree. a Chap. 
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Form of Juſtification. Thoſe metaphorical Expreflions 
raiſe material Ideas where there is no occaſion for them: 
Beſides, they are very general. One Man takes them in one 
Senſe, and another in à different one; and ſo they clear no- 


thing. | Luut O TIT 
| Tar RE Was a Time when J admired that Method. Nay, 
did now and then wonder, that the Matters, contained 
in the Holy Scripture, were not diſpoſed in ſuch a M | 
which appeared to me ſo proper to learn them, and to diſ- 
pute about them with Subtilty | 
XIII. By Matter, we may underſtand what 2 
is common to all Bodies, what is to be found True Mater. 
in all of them, and wherein they are perfectly | | 
alike. Such is Extenſion ; for all Bodies are extended. 
Which being laid down, the Farm would conſiſt in the Va- 
rieties of which that Extenſion is ſuſceptible in the different 
Bulk of its Parts, and their ſeveral Figures and Motions. 
Tur Name of Marter may be alſo particularly beſtowed' 
upon the ſmalleſt and moſt laſting Particles, of which Bo- 
dies are compoſed; and the Name of Form might be givers 
to the different Miætares and Combinations of e Particles. 
AND thoſe Particles may be divided into two Sorts, ei- 
ther the Molecule of Sulphur ; for inſtance, Salt, Earth, 
Sc. Which by their Union will form Iron, Gold, Stones, 
Wood, c. or the ſmall Parts, and, as it were, the Rooty 
and firſt Elements of thoſe Molecnlg. Thoſe Roots and 
elementary Parts will be diſpoſed in a certa n Manner; which 
may be the Cauſe of the Difference of different Sulphurs or 
Salts, or perhaps only of the different Soils; which are the 
Receptacles of Salts and Sulphurs. . NT" 
IN order to know the Matters of which mix'd Bodies are 
compoſed in this Senſe, one ſhould be able to reſolve thaſe 
Mixtures, to ſeparate their different Parts, and collect thoſe 
of the ſame Kind into ſenſible Heaps: The more 172 
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Chap. 5. Theſ. 6. He acknow that be Matter of | Creation 
7 nothing; He fays the Form of that Creation is the Produdtion ous 
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- This is lüften to ſhew the Confuſion occaſioned by thoſe mate- 
rial Ideas and metaphorical Expreſſions in Matters, which are alreac 
difficult enough in themſelves. If that Divine had been a Biſhop, 
and againſt Toleration, Woe to the Prieſts of his Dioceſe, Belides, 
had he been in the Prince's Favour, he would have endeavoured to 
perſwade him, that all thoſe who did not admire his Scholaſtick Lan» 
guage, were contriving a new and dangerous Religion, 
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that Analyſis would be performed, either with Fire, or other 
diſſolvents, the more we might be ſure that we know the 
Matter of Bodies, and have Eſoovered their Principles. 

_ WHAT is to be feared in thoſe Operations, is that the 
Force of the Diſſolvents, which ſeparate the Particles, will 
deſtroy their Contexture; that the Particles extricating them- 
ſelves violently one from another, will break, and alter their 
Figures; and laſtly that the ſmalleſt and the moſt active will 

ſcape, inſtead of forming Molecule, that is, ſmall viſible 

eaps. oh | 

HowEVeER, we may believe we are come the nearer to a 
compleat Analyſis, according as the ſeparated Particles con- 
tain a greater Number of the Qualities, which they diffuſed 
in the Mixture ; eſpecially, if thoſe Qualities are more lively 
and active in the ſeparated Principles, than when thoſe Prin- 
Ciples were mutually tempered by their Union. 

LASTLY — will go as far as Certainty, if 
the reunited Principles form a ſecond Time the ſame Com- 
pound with a very ſmall Difference: I ſay, with a very 

l Difference, for ſome Particles do always eſcape; and 
It is no eaſy Thing to give again the ſame Diſpoſition to all 
the others. ; 6 416d) 

Tn Smallneſs of thoſe Particles appears incredible, 
though it cannot be. doubted of. An Ounce of Gold is ac- 
tually drawn into a Thread, that might reach fifty Leagues; 
and a Grain of Colour, of the Bigneſs of a Lentil, can dye 
many Ounces of Oyl; and that Oy1 communicates its Co- 
Jour to the Flame for many Hours, though the Flame va- 
niſhes away continually. | 


How thoſe XIV. In order to know how the Parti- 
Form, may be les ought to be modified to give a Body a 
3 certain Form; to make it, for inſtance, hard, 


| liquid, hot, luminous, c. we obſerve, 1. 
Whatever is common to thoſe different Bodies, in which that 
ſame Form is to be found, for inſtance, Fire, Dunghills, 
and other hot Bodies, otherwiſe. indifferent. 2. We 
conſider what ſhiues, eſpecially in thoſe Subjects wherein 
that Form is to be found in its higheſt Degree. In Fire, for 
inſtance, we ſee a very great Mobility. 3. We obſerve whe- 
ther that ſame Mode a $ in wealer Subjects in a propor- 
tionable Degree. 4. We enquire whether that Form, which 
we ſuſpect to be an Effect of a certain Mode, be e kat 
from all the Subjects, from which that Mode is not ſeparated; 
as Fire is never without Heat and Mobility. 5. We ob- 

ſerve whether what gives Riſe to that Mode, produces 1 the 


— 
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ſame . Form, which ought to depend upon it: 
and whether What takes away the Mode, deſtroys the Form · 
Whatever produces Se in the Particles, heats a Body; 
and whatever puts a ſtop to it, luch as a direct and ſtrong Blow- 
ing, removes its Heat. 6. The Generation of 4 L ing, 
when it can be obſerved, diſcoyers its Form; for a Thing 
has only What it has received from its Cauſe. Thus, when 
we ſtir Water, and make it foam, becauſe we only produce 
2 Multiplication of Surfaces, each of which refle&s ſome 
ſmall Light, we conjecture that, Whiteneſs confiits in a Re- 
flection of Light ſomewhat weakned. © PE {anion deg 
| Bur to make ſuch a Diſcovery, the Generation muſt be 
n neither too flow, nor too quick, leſt the Manner bf ir ſhould 
d eſcape our Attention. . e e 
ly E alſo proceed from a He Subject to another, as I 
1 have ſhewed, ſpeaking of that Relation. Laſtly, ſt is ſome 
; times neceſſary to join together am Mader, for the Eſtab- 
if lihmentof one ſingle Form, ſuch as the Smallne(s and Smooth- 
- I nc of Parts, and a confuſed Motion to explain Liquidity. 
1 The illuſtrious Bacon is the firſt who pubfiſhed af tho 
d Hints. He calls them, Inſtances, and gives then] ſingular 
Il Names, molt of which are Metaphorical, according to the 
„ Cuſtom of that Time, when Men were fond of Terms of 
| Art; — — —— u a> — * 
2 XV. Ir will be ſufficjent to obſerve here, Simple an 
3 in few words, that in order to ſucceed in the compormnrded 7 
0 Diſcovery of Forms, we ought'to know* F.. 
4 ſimple Forms, before we proceed to the En- oo 
4 quiry of the more compounded ones. Whilſt Philoſophers 
| will be concented to publiſh ſeparate Treatiſes upon curious 
4 Matters, the Principles whereuf have not been yet laid down 
with great Solidity, their Confectores will never Riſe above 
Probabilities, as Moraliſts illi never demonſtrate the Beauty 
and Neceſſity of a goqg R the Principles of Which 
have not been ſet in Nene t. | 
XVI. BEFORE Nature rt had been Natural and 
well ſtudied, and their Difference was well 4rzificial 
known, Logicians have been pleaſed to ima- Forms. 
gine two Sorts of Forms, Natural and Ar- FO. oe 
:ificial Forms (4). But whereas the Deſign of . 
8 


24 „* Li 2 


(4) The beſt Way of explaining Nature, if it could be frequently 
| one 5: would be to counterfeit Nature, and to give, as it were, 


tations of it, by making known Cauſes uce the fame 
Vol. I. 4 FI * Effects. 
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is to cleat Matters, and they ought to remove Difficulties 
the Diſtinction I am now ſpeaking of, perplexes Authors to 
the higheſt Degree. If they ſay that Artificial Forms run 
upon Bulk, Figure, and Motion, they will be asked, What 
other Principles Nature makes uſe of? Is any Thing pro- 
duced without Motion? Is any Alteration made without 
it ? And does not every Thing chat moves, act differently 
according to its Bulk and Figure, and according to the Bulk 
and Figure of what it meets with? If they ground their 
Diſtinction upon the great Changes, and the Variety of Forms 
whereby Nature diverſifies her Works; they will be told, 
That Corn is changed into Meal, and then into Bread; that 
Wool is changed into Cloaths, and Hemp into Pap : 
Transformations which equal, and even exceed ſeveral na- 
tural Forms. Laſtly, if they infiſt upon the Impercepribilit 
of the Ways of Nature, they. will alfo be told, That ſome 
Works made with Mens Hands, cannot be unfolded with- 
out the Help of Microſcopes. rhe Force of Nature runs 
upon Motion, Bulk, and Figure, and upon the Collection; 
of Agents With which it works, All human Induſtry is 
exerted with the ſame Helps. Nature is therefore the Mo- 
del of Art, and Artificial Forms ate Natural Forms. 
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II. A Caaſe is ime: which — 0 Definition. . D 


the Virtue whereof — 2 Ihing, the Re- 
ality whereof gives Riſe to another Reality, and by the Ei 
cacy of which à Thing is formed. What is 2 what 
receives its Ex: ace, What ariſes from the Cauſe, goes by 
the Name of Exec. 

III. Tur Feen of the Cauſeis the Realjey Power — 
of 2 Thing conſidered with reſpect to 2 Riſe . 


of another Thing. which depends up 
Power is called ves — — Power i is the Dilpo- 


ſition of a Thin pak * an Alteration, or it is the Thi 


it ſelt conſider Mutable. Thoſe Ideas are Sim- 
— and can hardly * 2 ned but dy en erms. 
he Ackion bf the Caule i is the —— e Thing, as ope- 


wo We: are cid that — Thing has . « tg 
theCharadtet of a e Caxſe, when: it implies - the r. 
Contradiction that it ſhould act withont,pro- +. 


* an Effect; for what ſurer Sign can we have that a 


1 F f2 Cauſe 


\ 
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Cauſe is really a Cauſe, *. it 2 that Name, that it is 
real and not imaginary; 1 ſay, what ſurer Sign can weh 
of it, than the Mfallbie and ne Gault, that it will 
produce its Effect, than the Impoſſibility that its Effect 
ſhould not enſue e?) OP 
GopD is certainly a ne and moſt feal Cauſe ; for it is 
abſolutely and plainly Contradictory, that a perfect Being 
ſhould want 8 ; that the Power of an unlimited Rea- 
lity ſhould be limited; and that an Infinite Being ſhould make 
e nnd HAT REID .! 
Tux kx are alſo true Cauſes among Creatures t Upon x 
thouſand Occaſiom, we are ſenſible that we determine our 
ſelves. ;. and.there'is no Certainty above that of Self-conſci- 
ouſneſs. It implies Contradiction that a Body ſhould move 
the Length of a Toe, for inſtance, and that the Bodies lying 
along that Toiſe be not put into Motion: 1 ſay, it implies a 
Contradiction 3 continue to move, and not 
carry along with it the Bodies that are in its Way. Morin 
does therefore neceſſarily move, becauſe it is Motion : Its 
Power may be loſt; for Motion it ſelf may ceaſe ; but it; 
Force is efſencialty angered to its Reality and Exiſtence: lt 
received at the ſame Time its Efficacy and its Nature. The 
eternal and unlimited Being, who willed the Exiſtence of 
Motion, willed for that very Reaſon its Activity. *Tis true, 
its Nature and its Force are derived; but however, it has 
both of them really, and not in Appearance; and becauſe it 
does not only appear to be Motion, bur is really ſo ; it does 
not only appear to move and impel, but actually moves, and 
carries along with-it what lies in its Way. 
V. I xxow that ſome great Men, for 


Occafmal! whoſe Merit 1 have a due Reſpect, har 
Cauſes. reckoned all Creatures among occaſiona 
Cauſes, that God alone might have the Glory 


of doing every Thing immediately. 1 occaſion of the 
San, placed in Heaven, Cod imprmts à Motion in my Ey, 


An Traces in my Brain; and by that means he makes me ſet 


_” owe 50 the Hpiritual aud Eternal Repreſentation of the Sun. 


That Hypotheſis appears great. Pr 25 ug, we baue 
10 rm 2 5% 5 Got. le is the H Le e which 
-#he Soul ſurveys in its ou Way. When our Thoughts arc 
pleaſed with Tuch a high Flight, the whole material World 
appears to us of a contemptible Smallneſs. It vaniſhes away 
from the Eyes of a Man, who opens them only to:contem- 
Plate the intelligible World. 


4 * ” „ = 
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certain Graft has been appointed to 
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Bur how many Inconveniencies is that Hypothelſis-ljable 
to, when applied to other Examples? If we ſpeak the 
Language of thoſe Philoſophers, Butchers do not Kill Calves 
and 8 eep: God himſelf does it immediately. Upon oc- 
caſion of a Knife, he opens the Skin, thruſts in his Arm, 
and drives out of the Veins a Blood, which would nat 
come out, were it not for that immediate Mover... A Scul- 
lion does not Light a Fire in a Kitchin; but a certain Figure 
of his Mouth, a certain Conformation. of his Muleles, ace 
only an Occaſion for God to blow it. The Meat between 
our Teeth affords the ſupreme Being an Occaſion of moving 
our Jaws. A Philoſopher would ſpeak agreeably to Truth 
and give the firſt Cauſe all the Glory due to it, if he ſhoul 
ſay that a bad Raſor, with want of Skill in his Barber, "has 
orded the ſupreme Being an Occaſion of cutting bis Face. 
A Man is TER, when his Imagination carries thoſe Ex- 
amples fartheri; and il am perſwaded that a ſacred 5 875 
removing a great many ſuch Images, did not allow tho 


Philoſophers to ſee the Inconveniencies of an Hypotheſis, 


which would have forced them to give Fn up, ande und 
Od has e 1 A 


THe exa& Proportion which | 
which is conſtantly obſerved between Cauſes and their Ef- 
fects, convinces me that they are not mere Appearances of 
Cauſes, but real Cauſes : I ſay, that conſtant and exact Pro- 
portion does not allow me to doubt of it. Otherwiſe we 
muſt ſay, that the Wiſdom of God has left nothing unat- 
tempted to give an Air of Reality to mere Appearances, to 
lead us into Error, and prevent our knowing it. If there 
was to be no real Cauſe, it had been as well that the Motion 
and Impulſe of a Cannon-Bullet ſhould be an Occaſion of 
making a Wall ſteady, as an Occafion of ſhaking it: A 
Bullet is, in it ſelf, as proper for the one as for the other. 
The acute Angle of an Edge has no moi e Aptitudè in it (elf, 
to cleaye Wood, than an obtuſe one; and the Grafts of a 
Pear-Tree would be as proper Occaſions to produce Apples 


7 Cherries, as the Grafts of an Apple- Tree and of a Cherry- 


ree. | 6 + 
IT will be ſaid, that the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of Gon 
required, that Men ſhould eaſily nom the occationa! Cauſes 


aſſigned to each Effect, and diſtinguiſh thoſe Occakons one 
from another; and that the apparent Proportion of _ 


Cauſes, with their Effects, teaches-us the Uſe of ; 
this rate, that a Man may have Plums, when he defires it, a 
be the apparent Canſe of 


the Formation of a Plum-Tree, which will be alſo in time 


. 
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an Occafion to the ProduQion of Plams. If a Man did 
not offer to Gor that Occaſſon of producing Plums, he 
would never have any. But if Gop has reſolved to pro- 
duce Frdits for the atisfaction of Men, why ſo many 
'Windings* *'Why is not that Deſite it felf the occafional 
Cauſe of what may ſatisfy it? The Defire is indeed the oc- 
caſſonal Cauſe of the Motion whereby a Man takes hold of 
a Graft, and inſerts it.” That Graft is the Occafion of the 
Tree, and the Tree is the Occaſion of the Fruit. But, ſince 
Gop alone is the Author of the Motion, whereby the Graft 
is inſerted, and of the Tree and its Fruit, 1 ask once again, 
to what Purpoſe ſo many Windings ? Had it not been a 
ſhorter Way to produce the Fruit upon the ſole Occafion of 
the Deſire, ſince that Fruit, is only defigned t6 ſatisfy it? 
Every Thing that intervencs berween the Deſire. and the 
Production of the Fruit, is a mere Ceremony without any 
Efficacy, without any Teal Force. A Man defires to eat 
Plums: Gop, far from difapptoving that Defire, is willing 
to diſplay his Power in order to ſatisfy it. But tis not ſut- 
ficient, that a Man ſhould offer that humble Deſire to Gop, 
as a natural Prayer; if he has a Mind to be heard, his Prayer 
muſt be attended with certain Practices, which might be 
called the Myſteries of Natuxal Religion : He muſt take hold 
of a-certain Graft, inſert it in a Trunk of a certain Kind, 
and beſides. pitch upon a certain Seaſon. At this rate, may 
not one find a my ſterious Alltifion to occaſional Cauſes in 
the Advice of the Sibyl to Zxeas, not to go to Proſerpine 
without a golden Branch, athered in the thickeſt Part of a 
certain Foreſt. Nothing will. be deny'd to a Prayer attended 
with that Ceremony; Hay, the moſt inviolable Lays of Na- 
ture Will yield to it; ang a Man will return alive from the 
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A 6REAT.: Difference: ought to be made between a ſe - 
cond Canſe and an occaſional. Canſe. Second. Cauſes. have 
received their Exiſtence, their Nature, and me Force; but 
they are, actually poſſeſſed of the Reality and Power they 
have received; whereas occaſional Cauſes have no Aptitude, 
no Reality to produce their Effects. Thus the Handker- 
chiefs, touched by the Apoſtles, ere occaſional Cauſes. ot 
the Cure of Diſeaſes; and in the uſual Courſe of Nature, it 
may be ſaid, that the Diviſion, made by a Pin in the Fibres, 
is an occaſional. Cauſe of the painful Senſation, it 18 attended 
with; for there is no neceſſary Connexion between a Motion 
and a Senſation; it is an arbitrary Inſtitution. of the ſupreme 
Author, who, might as well have annexed to that Diyiſion 
the diſagrecable Senſe we are affected with, when ye hear a 
Diſſonance. His Wiſdom, Goodneſs, and Power appear in 
the Uſe, Diſtribution, .Conſtancy, and Regularity of thoſe: 
Connections, which he has eſtabliſhed | — — 
Thoughts; but we plainly ſee that ths former ate not true, 
neceſſary, and immediate Caules of the latter, as the Impulſe 
of a Body is the Cauſe of the Motion of the Body impelled, 
and as the Figure of a ſolid Tube is the Cauſe of the Figure 
of the Liquid poured into it. 5 
If there are none but occaſional Cauſes among Creatures, 
and if the Sun does no more enlighten the Earth than the 
Earth the Sun, where is the Wiſdom of the Cteator in the 
Diſpoſition of the Univerſe, and the Variety of Creatures? 
If, properly 


ſpeaking, Gop does every Thing, and we are 
only mere Witneſſes of what we fancy go be our own 
Actions, what does Morality. {ignify ? What ſignify the 
Words Law, Virtue, Vice, Reward and Puniſhment? What 
becomes of Religion? % n rin e 
Ix bas been 1 i againſt Homer, that he changes his 
Heroes into Gods, and his Gods into Men. Does not the 
Syſtem of occaſional Cauſes expoſe its Defenders to the 
ſame Objection? It their Opinion be true, Man does no- 
thing; he only ſeems to act, but, in truth, GoD alone docs 
every Thing. A Thought of a Man is the, Occaſion of 
another Thought; but Gop, and not Man, is the mp 
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of that re I Hoot: Where will the Fault begin; What 
can we find in Man, that deſerves Puniſhment? Can an 

one be more innocent than he, who does no harm, becauſe 
he is uncapable of doing any Thing It cannot be ſaid nei- 
ther, that he neglects any good Thing, that he is wanting to 
any Duty; for neither We, nor our firſt Parent, who was 
no leſs a Creature than we, ever had the Power of doiug 
any Thing whatſoever. Wherefore Man in that Syſtem 
would be perfectly innocent; and in his Diſorders and Suf- 
ferings, a Conſequence of his Diſorders, he would be ve 

much to be pity'd ;' and the firſt and only Mover, the firſt 
and only Cauſe of all his Ideas, Senſations and Motions, 
would * a Being infinitely cruel, who makes his Crea- 
tutes ſuffer for doing what they cannot forbear doing, in the 
Circumſtatices wherein they haye been placed by him. And 
indeed all Deiſts and Libertines embrace the Syſtem of oc- 
caſional Cauſes; tis their Favourite Syſtem; they love to 
fancy they are Machines, which have neceſſarily and una- 


voidably received from the firſt Mover all the Motions 


* 
: 


whereby they are determined. 


CAN -metaphyfical Ideas, general Exprefions, (the uſual 


Cauſe of Equivocations and allacies, ) hold out againſt fach 


lain Conſequences? Muſt the Ideas of Virtue and Vice 


w, Obligation, Reward; Merit, Demerit, Reproach and 
Thanks, Praiſe and Blame, be accounted chymerical, be- 


cauſe they do not a ee with I know not what metaphyſical 
We are told, that to act is to bring ſomething, ſome 
Subſtance or ſome Mode out of Nothing into Being. But 
from Nothing to Being there is an infinite Diſtance; and 
therefore an infinite Power is requiſite for that. Every Pro- 
duction is an infinite Effect, which exceeds the Power of a 
finite Being. Such are the Speculations whereby the Uni- 
verſe is changed into a Puppet-Shew, and Religion into a 
mere Mummery. Wann 104601 : 6 — 
Wk a Man ſays, that whatever exiſts, is for that "y 
Reaſon infinitely above Nothin ,heuſes an Expreſſion almo 
conſecrated by a long. Uſe ;. but I don't think'it to be the 
more exact upon that Account: For a Being appears to me 
to be diſtant from Nothing; only in proportion as it is 
Being. But when it is only a finite Being, when its Eſſence, 
Attributes, Power, c. are finite, why ſhould ſay, it is 
infinitely diſtant from Nothing? It can only be diſtant from 
Nothing by virtue of what it is; and ſince it is finite, it has 
only a finite Diſtance from Nothing. | , 
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I CONJECTURE, that the Error upon this Head js origi 
nally derived from an Equiyocation, at a Time when Men 
minded Words more than their Senſe: Whew theſe two 
Expreſſions, To be, Not to be, were ſet in Oppoſition, the 
ſecond was ſaid to deny in infinitum, becauſe it deny'd not 
one or two Beings, not a certain Number of Beings, or 
Kinds of Beings, but all Beings, and all their Kinds. For 
this Reaſon finite Terms were called inſinite, when the ne- 
gatiye Particle was prefixed to them. Which gave Occaſion 
to theſe equivocal Words, To be, Not to be. The ſecond 
Term is infinite; and therefore it is infinitely diſtant from 
the firſt. But by a like Ren I might conclude, that 
all thoſe who are not very learned, are eros far from 
becoming learned; for I would ſay, Very learned, Not very 
learned. 1 might conclude, that a Lamb i: infinitely far 
from becoming a Sh 6. lie — 
A Pir ek of flat Wax is not ſo far from 8 2 
round Form, as Nothing is far from Being; and the Pro- 
duction of a Ball out or Nothing would be a greater Ef- 
fe than zo bring it from a State of Reſt to a State of Mo- 
tion. If one of thoſe Effects was infinite, the other would 
not be ſo, ſince it is not fo great. What does not exiſt, has 
no Diſpoſition to exiſt ; but a Body, which already exitts, 
1 actually ſuſceptible of a certain Figure, and a certain 
otion. e e r e be 
SoME Men are notſenſible, that by zealouſly depriving 
Creatures of all Power, they ſtrike at the very Power of the 
Creator, who can do nothing that is active and truly real, 
and whoſe infinite Power can only produce Appearances, 
and ſurround us with Illuſions, whereby we are apt to be- 
lieve that he has done what he cannot do. Aa 
Wr are uſed to judge of the Merit and Happineſs of 
Men by comparing them one with another. Some indulge 
the ſame Habit, when they form an Idea of the Greatneſs 65 
God. One would think that Greatneſs ariſes only from our 
Depreſſion; and that though it be infinite, it would loſe Part 
of its Luſtre, if we were ſomething more than nothing. But 
tis the quite conttary: There is nothing more natural and 
reaſonable than to judge of the Excellency of a Cauſe by 
the Greatneſs of its Effects. Wherefore, it is more glorious 
to create intelligent Beings, than mere Matter; the Power 
and Wiſdom of Gop are better obſerved in Plants than in 
Stones, and more admired in Animals than in Plants. For 
the ſame Reaſon, it is doubtleſs more glorious to be able to 
create real Beings than mere Appearances, and Beings — 
ve 
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ence to form a thouſand Millions of Ideas, as to form 2 
logie one, his Will has not only eſtabliſh'd'a Connection be- 
tween a Pricking and a Pain, but alſo with the ſame Eaſi- 
neſs a Connection between each Thought and each Mo- 
tion. WG 03200 OL 4 BOHR Wa 3H 231] 1180 L 
WuHen I put a Piece of Sugar upon my Tongue, I 
don't engage the ſupreme Cauſe to produce in me a new ER 
fect, ſince I do not determine it to a ne Will: I only make 
uſe of the Will it had, before I exiſted,” and which remains 
the ſame ſtill. ire 29499 Fd 0% 17M 
THe third Character of the firſt Cauſe; is to produce 
Effect without any Help; and indeed what Help can 
want? The Power of 'GoD is not limited; and whats 
ever he is pleaſed to make uſe of, has its Exiſtence from him. 
Gop has certainly as much Power, as he has given to ariy 
Creature he would be pleaſed to make uſe ß. 
THe firſt Cauſe therefore wants no'Inſtraments to act; 
and it does not ſuppoſe any Subject to act upon. It pro- 
duces every Thing out of nothing. Creation, that is, the 
Exiſtence of a new Being, the Production of a new Sub- 
ſtance, is not an Effect above its Strength; this we 
eaſily be convinced of. A firm Reſolution, and a long 
Habit, contribute to make thoſe Things, which we tide 
take, eaſy to us; but an Efed is in it 1elf the more ea, as 
it requires a leſſer Change; and with reſpect to its Cauſe, it 
is the more feaſible; as its Reality is inferior to the Reality 
by which it is to be produced. But We know no Being, and 
there can be none, the Reality whereof comes near thè Rea- 
lity of God; and how great ſoever the Change from Nathing 
to Being may be, it is hot above the infinite Power of the 
neceſſary Being, who is infinitely far from Nothing. 
Every Effect conſiſts in a Change; and conſequently, 
the Difficulty or Greatneſs of an Effect is exactly anſwerable 
to the Greatneſs of the Change wherein it conſiſts. Laſtly; 
that Change is ſo much the greater, or, which comes to the 
fame, ſo much the more difficult, as there is 4 greater Diſtance 
from the Term a Thing is taken from, ta that wherein it is 
placed. Now — we ſuppoſe the Difference and Diſ- 
tance from the Non-Exiſtence to the Exiſtence of an infinite 
ubſtance to be never ſo-great, yet that Diſtance will always 
be infinitely leſſer than the Diſtance and Difference there is 
between Nothing and the neceſſary, perfect and infinite 
Being, and his perfect and infinite Power. aun. 
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Fx Operation is above us. We cannot apprehend how the 
Will of Gop creates, though we can demonſtrate that the 
Power of oreating does eſſentially belong to it. We cannot 
apprehend What; State the Will of GoD is in, when it makes 
a Being exiſt by willing; for, in order to have an Idea of the 
Will.of Gon operating in that Manner, we ſhould diſpoſe 
our Will, as he tioſes his own ; we ſhonld, will and think, 
as he wills and thinks, when he creates Subſtances ; but be- 
we have nat received that Power, we have no Idea of 
it. If we had never willed, we ſhould not know what Will 
is; it is by Self-canſciouſneſs that we have learned to know 
jt. We know ſuch, Manners of Willing, as are like thoſt 
we have experienced. As for the others, we know nothing 
of them; we cannot apprehend them; and we never expe- 
rienced that creating Will in our ſelves. | 
" F nAve not ears 82 in Logic to prove the Exiſtence 
of Gop, and to treat of his Nature and Attributes. I never 
deſigned to confound this Introduction to Philoſophy with 
Natural Theology. I only thought it proper to explain in this 
r Notions. of Cauſes according to the Order of their 
To conclude what I have to ſay upon this Head; nothing 
but a voluntary Obſtinacy, and an Averſeneſs to the Idea of 
Gop, can make one prefer to the Syſtem of a firſt Cauſe, 
the Syſtem of a Subalternation of Cauſes in 7 I ac- 
knowledge that there is Infinity in both, and conſequently 
Incomprehenſibility. But in one of them Infinity is placed 
in a proper Subject, in the perſect, neceſſary and unlimited 
Being, in Reality it ſelf; whereas in the other, Infinity is to 
be found in a Sueceſſion of finite and imperfect Parts, an 
infinite Number whereof does no longer exiſt, and number- 
leſs Millions did not exiſt during infinite Ages. It cannot 
be ſaid, that any of them did neceſſarily exiſt; for then it 
would exiſt ſtill; and one cannot ſuppoſe without Extrava- 
gance a fortuitous Infinity, which might never have exilted, 
and which exiſts only by 3 not What Chance. Admit 
à neceſſary Being, who has created all; Things by a fres 
Chaice; and then inſtead of a dark Chaos you will be ſur- 
rounded with Light, A 9113 0 Ago 21003-10077 9296 
„A Man, who is willing to uſe his own Reaſon, wil 
lainly ſee that the ſeveral Parts of the Univerſe, and their 
Diſpoſition, move us to go higher than what we call ſecond 
Cauſes. Nothing can be more incomprehenſible than Atoms, 
Particles of Matter, which, without a Cauſe, happen to have 
a certain Form, and to be moved in a certain Manner ans 
4813 | 
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in a certain Degree, though Extenſion, and each Part of Ex. 
tenſion, be equally ſuſceptible of Reſt and Motion, of all 
ſorts of Figures, and all ſorts of Motions. It would be 
more credible to ſuppoſe, that Wheels, diſpoſed without the 
Direction of an intelligent Being, can form a Watch, that 
goes 9 The Reſurrection of a dead Man, which 
makes Our Epicureaus laugh, is more eaſily coneeived than 
their Principles. 1 £4547 
A Succkssiox of Beings, each of which depends upon 
thoſe, by which it was preceded, I ſay, ſuch a Succeſſion of 
dependent Beings, eternal and neceſlary, is a Contradictiong 
for, no Part of that Whole would be neceſſary, other wiie 
it would be ſelf- exiſtent; and how can that Whole be nece{- 
, if none of its Parts are ſo (4)? _ ii Oi 
VII. THe Cauſes, produced by the firſt © Intelligens | 
Cauſe, and which act by a Power derived Case. 
from it, are Intelligent or Material. Intelli- 3 
ent Cauſes act not only outwardly, but alſo. upon them- 
Ftves, as we know by our own Experience. Knowledge 
and Choice precede their Actions; and we are ſure of it by 
the ſame inward Experience. I have already ſufficiently ex- 

plain'd the Notion of 1 1037S) lf 1 
HoweEVveER, an intelligent Being does not always conſult 
his Ideas as much as he can, nor ſuſpend his Judgment as 
much as he ſhould. He does not always ſufficiently mind 
What he undertakes ; he does not conſider the Circumſtances 
of it with a ſufficient Exactneſs, nor foreſee its Couſe- 
quences With a ſufficient Circumipettion. And therefore, 
in his Ignorance, he does what his Knowledge would have 
prevented; and that Ignorance is more or leſs excuſable, as 
it was more or leſs in his Power, or more or leſs his Duty 
to avoid it. | „iti, an big BY 
"THERE is an Ignorance altogether involuntary. Such 
would be in all Relpecde the Ignorance; of a Man carry d 
away and nurſed by a She-Bear; and in a particular Caſe, 
the Ignorance of a Man, who being dazzled with a violent 
Blow upon his Eyes, and running away from a cruel Enemy, 
ſhould meet his Father without ſeeing him, and throw him 
down. There is a Cauſe, which, though iavincihle in ſome 
Circumſtances, yet is accounted voluntary, becauſe; hows 
0. ve 


) © See the Bibliotheque Choiſie, Tom. XXVI. p. 286 Jou 
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have been prevented. Such is the Ignorance of a Man, who 
being drunk does not know what he does; or the Ignorance 
of à judge, who does not underſtand a Law-Suit, be- 
Sauſe ne neglected to be inſtructed in his Vouth, to uſe him- 
Telf to be attentive, and to get a Clearneſs and Juſtneſ 
A CAUSE, uncapable of acting with Knowledge and 
Choice, cannot be e for what it does. From whence 
At üppears, that the Greatneſs of a Fault depends upon the 
Extent of the Knowledge, which has been neglected, and 
the Eaſineſs of acting according to that Knowledge. The 
VUncertainty of Knowledge does not ſet off the Worth of 
Vite; for, there is no Virtue in acting at random, and 
without knowing whether we do well; but we judge of the 
Degrees of Virtue, by the Obſtacles that have been over- 
come to preſerve it. For 8 Was given us, to enable 
us to prefer the Dictates of the Underſtanding to the Sug- 
geſtions of the Senſes. | 
Is true, that Gop, who ſearches the Heart, and per- 
fectly knows our Inclinations, may ſee in a Soul, which 
delights in doing her Duty, ſo great a Deſire of performing 
it, that ſhe would overcome the moſt diſcouraging Difficul- 
ties: So that the Greatneſs of Virtue is meaſured, not merely 
by what'a Man does, but rather by what he could do; nor 
by' the Victories he has obtained, but by thoſe he could ob- 
tan When we meet with no Difficulty,” we have Reaſon 
to congratulate our ſelves (c). When we meet with Ob- 
ſtacles, we have an Oecaſion to kuow our ſelves; and in 
our preſent State upon Earth, tis by our Perſeverance in 
thoſe Virtues, which are oppoſite to our Temper and preſent 
Intereſt, that we can be ſure of the Purity of thoſe, to which 


we are naturally inclined. * 5 
VIII. BEcAuss intelligent Cauſes act with 
. Knowledge and Choice, they can act or forbeat 
Sade acting, and they can act to Day quite contrary to 
what they did Yeſterday ; they 3 ot remiſs, as th 
think fit. And therefore they are called Contingent, becau 
[ſometimes they Operate, ſometimes they are unactive, and 
Aometimes they act contrary to what was expected. But 
though material Cauſes always act without Knowledge, = 
| 0 
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wile illum feliciorem dixerim, nihit negoti il ſecum habuit: 
2 = de ſe melids meruiſſe, za malignitatem naturæ ſux 
vigt, & ad ſapientiam ſe non perduxit, fed extraxit. Sen. Ep, LII, 
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do every Thing neceſſarify; and according tothe whole Exs 
tent of their Power; yet, when an Effect depends upon 2 
very hidden Cauſe, ot an uncommonCombination, the Un- 
certainty we are in about that Event, moves us to call that 
"material Cauſe a contingent Cauſe; ithoughtipibe neceſſary. 
Gur ignorance about that Cauſe makes the Prediction of its 
Effect as uncertain, as it was a free Cauſe. Mherefore that 
Name goes from the free Caule to the neceflary- Cauſe, nor 
becauſe they are alike, but becauſe e are quali uncertain 


about their future Effects. % mes 
Urrixvxks and Superſtitions Men male an ill Uſa ot 
the Words Chance and contingent Cauſt: Aut * 


therefore it is neceſſary to give a right Notion ect. IL Ch. 
of them. We have already ſeen that the I. g. 10. 1 
Word Chance fignifies nothing, and that it 
becomes a vain Sound, without an Idea; When applied tom 
Cauſe which is neither free nor neceſſary. That Word 
has no Senſe, bur when it is uſed to denote a Cauſe, which 
is not ſufficiently known to foreſee its Effects. In that 
"Senſe, to ſay, Chance has done it, is the fame: as to ſay, A1 
'carinot tell how it came 10 pat. Unbelievers, who will not 
acknowledge an intelligent and free Being to be the Cauſe 
of the World, are obliged to aſeribe it toa blind and nec 
Cauſe. When they are deſired to confider-attentively,;whe- 
ther it be poſſible that-a blind Cauſe ſhould produce ſuch a 
"numberleſs Multitude-of regular Things, and when they 
anfwer that ſuch à Diſpoſition is oing to Chance, is it not 
the fame as if they ſhould ſay, I cannot apprebend:how. ſurha 
"Thing could happen? Such is ar laſt the — on of thoſe 
Men, who pretend to be infinitely mare clear ſighted than 
_ every body elſe. © 3 GN na 101 19 © Ao 
Ac Aix, if the word Chance ſigmiſies Nothing, or if it 
ſigniſies a Cauſe, or many Cauſes, not ſuffipientiy known 
to us; when a Man ſays that Providence is particularly con- 
cerned in the Effects of Chace, he knows not What be 
ſays, ot he affirms that Providence has à greater Fhare in 
Events, according as wWe know leſs how they come to pals ; 
es very Thing is ſufficient to ſne the Unreaſonable- 
neſs of that Decifion, fince1t is againſt Reaſon to pretend to 
judge of Things tharareunknown:;': When ft wo Effects ap- 
e me very obſcure; and I am asked to which / of thetn 
Proyidetice cntributes ot, if I am a raaſdmable Man, I 
ſhall arifiyer that T cannot 'rell; and if one of thoſe Effects 
is known to me, und the other unknown; Reaſon requires 


till, 


till I underſtand equally the two Terms upon which it 
gau » b 329314 Ii | ne | Yr | 
BRSIDEs, all Men have not the fame Degree of Know- 
ledge, nor one and the ſame Man at all Times; but accord- 
ing as he improves his Time and his Attention, a Sub- 
ject, which at firſt ed to him obſcure, will at laſt be 
very clear to him. It will not be doubted that there are in- 
teiligent Beings, whoſe Penetration exceeds as much that of 
the moſt knowing Man, as the Knowledge of the latter is 
above that of the moſt ignorant People. Which being laid 
down, it muſt be acknowledged that the ſame Effect, which 
appears contingent to the one, does not appear ſo to. the 
other. A Subordination of Cauſes, united to produce an 
Effect, may appear extremely obſcuxe to one, whilſt another 
will apprehend that Series as clearly, as a Clock-Maker ſees 
the Connexion of all the Wheels of his Clocks. Thus one 
will fancy that Providence has been particularly concerned 
an an Effect; and another will plainly ſee that there is no- 
thing extraordinary in it. Is it; not a. ſecret Vanity which 
diſpoſes Men to look upon every Thing they cannot ac- 
count for, as being above the Power of Nature, and to be- 
lieve that God directs whatever appears obſcure to them? 

/ "REL1610N is not free from Obſcurity; and it cannot 
de otherwiſe, by reaſon of the infinite Sublimity of its Ob- 
Jet. But that Obſcurity has been very much encreaſed by 
the Lazineſs of Men, their Want of Laſte for the true Ob- 
jects of Religion, and their obſtinate Vanity; and yet they 
pretend that this Obſcurity ſhould be as much reſpected 35 
the other. As . url M290 drawa Veil me 10 
they are ignorant of, it is a ſort of Impiety not to have a Re- 
* Reſpect for their Ignorance. On the one hand, Men 
ithink it convenient to lay upon Providence the ill Succeſs of 
their own Imprudence ; and on the other, they are no leſs 
2 —— look upon themſelves as the Favourites of that 
Providence, when Things ſucceed according to their De- 
ſires. By thoſe ſecret Principles they grow fond of certain 
Imaginations, and cannot be reclaimed from them by the 
- molt evident Reaſons. 4s 6:13 26:6 

- Can any Phing be anſwered to this ument? God 
would work in a Gaming-Houſe more Miracles in one 
Day, than are mentioned in the Old and New Teſtaments. 
Wben an unskilful Man plays at Billiards and wins, tis by 
chance, and conſequently Providence is concerned in it. 
But as ſdon as he grows better skilled by Exerciſe, Provi- 
"gence has not ſo great 2 ſhare in his Gaming. A Man plays 
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at Cheſs, he is very much troubled with the Head-Ach, he is 
weary, he hardly knows what he does; and yet he wins. 
Providence has therefore preſided over his Game in a par- 
ticular manner. If it be ſo, Gamſters do not cry out with- 
out Reaſon, O God! at a ſurpriſing Throw. There are 
nine White Balls, and a Gilded one in a Bag; and he who 
takes hold of the latter, is the Happy Man. If he looks 
into the Bag, he can tell how and why he has taken that 
Ball; bur, if he takes it without ſeeing it, he cannot tell why 
be has taken that rather than the others. Therefore Provi- 
dence has directed his Fingers miraculouſly ; and *tis but 
ſhutting one's Eyes to move Providence to work Miracles. 
But is it not agreed that Wiſdom does always uſe the ſim- 
leſt Means to obtain its End? How comes it. then that 
rovidence frequently rather chuſes to work many Miracles 
by diverting the Hands of thoſe for whom it does not deſign 
the gilded Ball, than to work one ſingle Miracle by makingthe 
Lot fall, in order to draw firſt, upon the Perſon, for whom that 
Ball is deſigned? It appears by this Example how neceſſary 
it is to form diſtinct Ideas, that Religion may not be ſet in 
oppoſition to Reaſon. A clear Knowledge is no leſs uſeful 
in the Practice than in the Theory. | | 
IT is a curious Thing to ſee how Men beſtir themſelves 
to prevent the Effect of ſome natural Impreffions, wh 
they might be brought to Truth, and cured of ſome Errors, 
of which they are grown fond. A Man believes that Pro- 


vidence is immediately and particularly concerned in Chance 


Games; and that the Throws of Dice are a ſort of Prayers, 
whereby we beg its Aſſiſtance. Whereupon it is natural to 
propoſe this Queſtion : Muſt we then altogether forbear 
thoſe Sorts of Games? They anſwer, that it is an impious 
Thing to pretend to bring Providence intoour Amuſements, 
and conſequently that it is not lawful to Play for mere Di- 
verſion, But, ſay they, one may Play to recover or preſerve 
one's Health, by ſuch an amuſing Occupation: One may 
defire to Win, in order to make a good Uſe of one's Gain. 
But he, from whom I win, and who is not ſo well pleaſed 
with loſing, as I am with r does he not want Health, 
or does he want it leſs than I do? Does he not love the Poor 
ſo much as I do ? Does he leſs deſerve to win, that he may 
have the Pleaſure of relieving them ? Do we offer up Pray- 
ers one againſt another, that are contrary, and yet equally 
reaſonable ? 42 | 
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eee IX. A neceſſary Cauſe is ſaid to be contra- 
Neceſſary © Ty to a contingent one; and we are told that 
Cavijes, there are three Sorts of Neceſſity: A blind 
CT ITRL Neceſſity, like that of a Stone, which falls: 
A Neceſſity of Event; às when 'tis ſaid that a wiſe Man will 
infallibly repair, though very freely, to an Aſſembly, whi. 
ther his Duty requires he ſhould go, if he remembers it, and 
be not prevented by fome Illneſs, or ſome more urgent Bu- 
ſineſs. Laſtly, a Neceſſity of Conſtraint. This Neceſſity is 
abſolute, when a forcible Power acts upon our Body inde- 
pendently upon our Will; and it is mixed, when we are re- 
duced to do what diſpleaſes us, in order to avoid an Evil to 
which we are ſtill more averſe. In thoſe Cafes, the more 
—_— is'terrified, the leſs he is anſwerable for what he 
does, | 12 N 

ME have too eaſily beſtowed one and the ſame Name 
upon different Things, minding only ſome Likeneſs which 
they obſerved in them. A Stone does not fail to deſcend, 
when it is no longer ſupported. A rational Man does not 
fail to repair whither his Duty calls him. And a Man does 
not fail to reſolve upon an Evil, in order to avoid a more 
grievous one. The firſt-of thoſe Cauſes is neceſſary; but 
the Notion of the others becomes obſcure by aſeribing to 
them a kind of Neceſſity; and after it has been precariouſly 
ſuppoſed; one can hardly reconcile it with Liberty and 
Choice: K 2M 
_ »» cannot: tell why a fourth Neceſſity has not been added 
to the three Neceſſities juſt now mentioned. It might be 
called a Neceſſity of Conſent. Thus we neceſlarily deſire 
to be happy. Man cannot but love and ſeek his Happineſs 
(4). He can put an End to his Life; but he cannot forbear 
carte e He eee fearing 


— — 


| (4) Nemo enim fibi beneficium dat, ſed naturz ſuæ paret, à qui ad 
caritatem ſui com poſitus eſt: unde illi ſumma cura eſt nocitura vitan- 
di, profutura appetendi. Itaque nec liberalis eſt, qui fibi donat: nec 
clemens, qui ſibi ignoſcit; nec miſericors, qui malis ſuis tangitur. 
Quod aliis præſtare liberalitas eſt, clementia, miſericordia: ſibi 
præſtare, natura eſt; Beneficium res voluntaria eſt: at ProDEssE 
SIBI NECESSARIUM EST. Quo quis 755 beneficia dedit, bench- 
centior eſt. Ouis unquam laudatus eſt, quod ſibi ipſi fuiſſet auxilio? 
quod fe eripuiſſet latronibus? nemo ſibi beneficium dat, non magis 

uàm hoſpitium: nemo ſibi donat, non magis quam credit. Si 
abi quiſque beneficium, ſemper dat, ſine intermiſſione dat: inire be- 
neficiorum ſuorum non poteſt numerum. Sen. de Beef. Lib. V. 
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deſiring what he thinks to be his Good: And when he kills 
himſelt, *tis with a Proſpe& of being leſs unhappy; nay, 
according to his Notions of Things, it is with a Froſpect of 
9 his Condition. | | 
X. WHEN an intelligent Cauſe is determi- Final Cams. 
ned to act by the Idea of a Good it deſires, 9 4 
that Idea, whereby it is determined, is an efficient Cauſe of 
its Choice and Determination: It is called a Fal Cauſe. 
TRE Idea of Good raiſes a Deſire, which is attended with 
a Reſolution of ſeeking that Good ; the Reſolution puts a 
Man upon acting, and the Action produces the Effect. This 
is a Concatenation of efficient Cauſes, though the firſt be 
called a final Canſe, as it were, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
Efficient. *Tis true, Liberty can break that Chain, divert 
the Attention from an Idea, and put an End to the Deſire rai- 
ſed by that Idea; A Man can alſo oppoſe an Idea to ano- 
ther Idea, and a Deſire to another Defire; and herein the 
final Cauſe differs from the other efficient Cauſes, which ate 
neceſſary, and called phyſical Cauſes. s 
Tre Object of the determining Idea has been confounded 
with the Idea it ſelf, becauſe Men ft:ckto Words, and becauſe 
the Thought and the Object of the Thought are expreſſed 
by the ſame Name. And yet the deſired Object cannot be 
always called a Cauſe, ſince frequently it does not exiſt even 
before the Deſire, but is only an Effect of it; as whena Man 
ſtudies to improve his Knowledge, or to get ſome Reputa- 
tion; or when a Man marries, that he may have ſome Heirs 
of his own Name. For then he is acted upon and deter- 
mined by an Idea, and not by the Thing he deſires to acquire, 
and which does not exiſt yet, and will only be a Conſe- 
quence of his Actions. i 
Brcausk the Uſe of a Thing is frequently the End in- 
tended by doing it, that Uſe is Alſo called a final Caxſe, and 
ſometimes impropetly. The Uſe of a Houle conſiſts in liv= 
ing in it; but a Man may reſolve upon building out of Va- 
nity or Intereſt ; and in ſach Caſes, the final Caule differs 
trom the Uſe, which is an Effect rather than a Cauſe-. 
SOME Likeneſs, as I have already obſerved in the foregoing 
Chapters, and in this, has given occaſion to impoſe one tingle 
Name upon Things, that ate not like. in every Reſpect; and 
that Unity of Name has occaſioned their being confounded 
together. Thus again, the laſt Term of a Thing is called 


ts Exd, (as Death, for inſtance, is called The Eud of Man,) 
though that laſt I erm be not the Aim, the final Cauſe, and 
the Deſtination. | a 
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XI. TROUGH material Things act without 
Cbaracters of Knowledge, yet they may be ſaid to tend to 
4 final Cauſe. their End, when they are ſubſervient to the 
Uſe for which they were deſigned by the in- 
telligent Being who made them; and their moſt excellent 
ffects are looked upon as the End for which they were form- 
ed. A Tree, for inſtance, which bears Fruit, tends to what 
is the End and Deſtination of a Tree. Now we are ſure 
that certain Works have been made by an intelligent Being. 
1. When thoſe Works are of great Uſe. 2. When among 
the many Parts, which concur to the ſame Effect, there are 
none, or very few, that neceſſarily depend one upon another, 
and have among themſelves ſuch a ſtrict Connexion, that the 
Poſition of the one does unavoidably imply, or abſolute! 
ſuppoſe the Poſition of the other, and is the Cauſe or Effec 
of it. For ſince ſuch a Conjunction of Parts might exiſt, 
or not exiſt, it muſt have been determined by ſome Cauſe 
to exiſt, rather than not to exiſt. That Conjunction not 
being an Effect of Neceſſity, muſt be an Effect of Choic 
and conſequently of an 2 1 and free Cauſe. Woul 
any Man, who ſhould find a Violin with its Bow, and Notes 
ricked down by it, aſcribe all thoſe Works to a fortuitous 
-oncourſe of blind and neceſſary Cauſes ? There is no Ne- 
ceſſity between the Exiſtence of one of the ſmall Boards of 
the Violin, and the Exiſtence of another; no Neceſſity be- 
tween their Figures and their Poſitions ; between the Handle 
and the Pegs; the Strings and the Bridge; the number and 
bigneſs of the Strings; the Bow and the Roſin; the Paper 
and the Lines; the Lines and the Notes. There is nothing 
more eaſy than to diſcover by a like Reaſoning the ſupreme 
Cauſe of Mankind and the Univerſe. A Man who ſhould 
look upon a Sphere as a Work of Chance, would be ac- 
counted a mad Man; and yet ſome dare aſcribe to Chance 
cke magnificent Spher# of the World (0. Such Thoughts 


are plain Proofs of Folly and Malignity. 2 
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bitam eſſe artem: cumque procul curſum navigii videris 
non dubitare quin id ratione atque arte moveatur: aut cum ſolarium 
vel deſcriptum, aut ex aqua contemplere, intelligere declarari horas 
arte, non caſu: mundum autem, qui & has ipſas artes, & earum ar- 
tifices, & cuncta complectatur, conſiliĩ & rationis eſſe expertem pu- 
tare ? Quod . ſi in Scythiam, aut in Britanniam Sphzram aliquis tule- 
rit, hanc quam nuper familiaris noſter effecit Poſidonius, cujus _ 
r A) S g 8 . 
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CAN any one number the Parts that are to be united, in 
order to produce one ſingle Effect, the Sight, for inſtance? 
and yet the Exiſtence of each of them is independent upon 
the others. Remove ſome of them: Their Effect will be 
no longer produced; but the others will ſubſiſt as before. 
Though we ſhould loſe our Eyes, yet the Light would be 
Light ſtill; and if the Light was extinguiſhed, our Eyes 
would be of no Uſe; but they would: not vaniſh away. 
IT is no leſs ridiculous to ſay, That the Eye was not 
made to ſee, but that it was uſed for that Purpoſe, becauſe 
it happened to be proper for it. That Thought of the Epi- 
exreans is no leſs ridiculous than if one ſhould ſay, That a 
Book was not written in order to be read, but that it was 
read, becauſe it happened to be proper for that Uſe. 
BESIDES, the inward Parts of the Body, unknown to 
molt Men, were made for a certain End. Do we- apply 
them to their proper Uſe, becauſe it has been found out 
that they were fit for it ? | | 
TRE Supreme Wiſdom may have ſome Things in view, 
without delgning all the Conſequences of thoſe Things. 
The ill Uſe Creatures would make of their Faculties, did 
* hinder the Supreme Being from beſtowing them upon 
Wx affirm, that a Thing is deſigned for the Uſe of ano- 
ther, and even may be deſtroyed by it; 1. When it is ve 
inferior to the other. 2. When it would periſh of it ſelf, 
if it was not deſtroyed. 3. When there is a Neceſſity that 
the moſt Excellent ſhould provide for its Preſervation, by de- 
_— that which is not ſo excellent. Theſe Reaſons 
Juſtify Man in killing Animals for his Food; for if they 
were allowed to multiply, the Herbs and Fruits of the Earth 
would not be ſufficient for Mankind, and all the Animals; 
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— — — in Sole & in Luna & in quinque 
lis errantibus, quod efficitur in ccelo ſingulis diebus & noctibus: 
quis in illa barbarie dubitet quin ea Sphæra ſit perfecta ratione? Hi 
autem dubitant de Mundo, ex quo oriuntur, & fiunt omnia, caſune 
ipſe fit effectus, aut neceſſitate aliqui, an ratione, an mente divind: 

t Archimedem arbitrantur plus valuiſſe in imitandis Sphæræ con- 
verſionibus, quàm naturam in efficiendis, præſertim cum multis par- 


tibus ſint illa perfecta, quim hæc ſimulata ſolertius. Cic. de Nat, 


Deor. Lib. II. | dials 


ex qua conſervatio, & ſalus omnium omnis oritur, qui vacare mente 


putat, is ipſe mentis expers habendus eſt, 14, ibid. 
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and what happened in an Iſland of the Arabipelago, would 
happen in the whole Earth. The Inhabitants of that Iſland 
would have been obliged to remove from it, if they had not 
killed the Partridges, which deſtroyed every Thing. . 
Tux. Nature of nora Things is known by the End for 
which they ate deſigned. If you deſire to know how they 
ought to be uſed ; it you defire to know wherein their Per- 
fection conſiſts; conſider what they are deſigned for. After 
having ſhewed why the Minzury has been eſtabliſhed in the 
Church, the Duties and Rights of the Miniſters will be well 
known. After having laid down that the Uſe. of Speech 
has been eſtabliſhed for the good of Men, the Queſtions 
about Lies, and the Obligation of ſpeaking the Truth, will 
be eaſily. determined. 5 HS 32 
Wuar is the End of Science? To improve common 

Senſe. From thence J conclude that Men of the greateſt 
Ceuius have the leaſt Affectation, and the greateſt Simpii- 
City, 14 05 

Ix you deſire to give a right Judgment about a Book, and 
to know its true Worth; conſider, in the firſt Place, with 
what deſign it was written, and then ſee how far the Author 
has attained his Aim. anti c, 6 216 T 12 

I you defire to define Eloquence, and to know whether 
it appears in a certain Diſcourſe ; conſider the End of Elo- 
quence, and you will ſee that it is an Art of explaining an 
Important Truthinthe moſt proper Method tamake itknown, 
and to inſpire a true Love tor it. ths 

IN order to judge rightly. of the Worth of Things, it 
ought to be meaſured by their real Uſefulneſs, rather than 
by a needleſs Uſe (/). Pn ne 70 
Tus Deſire of reaching one's Aim, makes one think of 
the Meaus proper for that purpoſe ; and ¶ iſdam appears in 
aer of the Aim, and the Certainty and Facility, 
or, if you will, the Efficacy and Simplicity of the Means 
made uſe of to attain to it. „ | 
WEN a Man is full of his Deſign; he will eafily find 
out the Means of executing it. If a Preacher deſires to be 
uſeful; he will be ſo. If he deſires to h uleful in drawing 
Characters, they will be juſt and inoffenſive; He will pleaſe 
and mend his Hearers, Without exaſperating them. When 
Characters have an ill Effect, the Preacher has an ill Deſign, 
or knows not how to obtain his ECC. 
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Y) Aſſueſcamus à nobis removere pompam, & VSU-RERUM OR» | 
MAMENTA METIRI, © Sen. de Trang. Anim, cap, 9 0! 
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Ir is a ſurpriſing Thing, that Man, whoſe Capacity is ſo 
limited, and Who upon that Account is ofterf perplexed with 
a ſmall Matter, ſhould acquire ſo late that Simplicity which 
would prove ſo convenient to him. I am apt to think the 
Reaſon of it is, that Men are not ſufficiently acquainted 
with Simple Notions: They get an Habit of proceeding 
quickly to compound Objects: They are wholly taken up 
with them, becauſe they make a more lively Impreſſion, and 
are more proper to ſatisfy Vanity and Curioſity. | Where- 
fore the compounded Ideas, to which Men have been uſed, 
offer themſelves firſt: And the Mind takes hold of them; 
and when it finds any Incoveniencies in the Execution, in- 
ſtead of parting with thoſe Ideas, to look for a more con- 
venient Method, it only endeavours to make up thoſe In- 
conveniencies by new Additions. Men love and adhere to 
their Productions, and are better pleaſed to believe they have 
not ſeen every Thing, than to confeſs they have not ſeen 
well. NT 

SIMPLICITY is ſo uncommon, that there is nothing more 
admired, even in Point of Eloquence; for a new Thought 
is the more affecting by its very Simplicity, becauſe we are 
apt to wonder it did not come before into every Body's Mind: 
Ix point of Religion, as well as in all other Matters, 
Men will not arrive at Simplicity till after many Windings. 
Wherein they are the more to blame, becauſe the Chriſtian 
Religion began with Simplicity, as it appears from the Re- 
velation, where Chriſtianity ſhould be only looked for. We 
commend the Chriſtian Religion on Account of its Simpli- 
city, and we reckon that Simplicity among the Proots of 
its being derived from God. We ought therefore to con- 
clude from thence, that whatever is added to Chriſtianity 
under Pretence of adorning that Religion, does actually dif- 

race it. Thoſe who exclaim moſt againſt the Subtilties of 

hiloſophers, are frequently Men whoſe Theology is ſtill 
more clogged with Subtilties than Philoſophy, but with this 
Difference, that they are leſs intelligible, leſs coherent and 
more difficult to prave. | A e 

XIII. Ir happens ſometimes that the Means Diuiſon of 
have nothing in them that is commendable, Final Cauſes. 
but their Influence upon the End. Such are 1 FOES 
moſt Remedies made uſe of to recover one's Health; and 
then thoſe Means are ſimple Means. Sometimes they de- 
ſerve ſome Eſteem ; and then becauſe they are uſed out of 


* . 


accounted 


Love for them, and to I their Idea may be alſo 
. l 8 + 
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accounted a final Cauſe ; and they are called ſubordinate 


Cauſes, becauſe we don't confine our ſelves to them, but 
whilſt we deſire to be poſſeſſed of them, we are alſo willing 
to make uſe of them in order-to go farther. 
ALL Ends therefore are not purſued with the ſame Eager- 
neſs, and all final Cauſes have not the ſame Power. Thus 
there are principal and inferior Ends. But an End is call'd 
Principal, either in Oppoſition to ſubordinate Ende, which 
are like ſo many Steps towards the principal one, or in Op- 
poſition to — nde, which are deſired at the ſame time 
as the principal End, but however do not contribute to it, 
as they are not oppoſite to it neither. To live is a principal 
End: To eat with Pleaſure is alſo an End, but a ſubordinate 
one: To improve in Knowledge is a principal End of 
Study: To live by that Means an eaſy Life, to get ſome 
Preferment, is an acceſſory End. 
- IT happens but too ſeldom, that Men invert the Order of 
Things, that they change the Principal into the Acceſſory, 
and the Acceſſory into the Principal; and what makes that 
Fault very difficult to be mended, is, that they own it is a 
Fault, and diſapprove it ; but the more they diſapprove it, 
the more they believe they are free from it, even when they are 
guilty of it. A covetous Man, who places his Happineſs in 
iches, fancies he has a good and reaſonable End, though 
it be far otherwife. A learned Man, who is reſolved to do- 
mineer, and who, blinded by Ambition, cannot ſee Truth, 
when propoſed by another Man, flatters himſelf that he is 
jealous of his Authority no farther, than it is neceſſary for 
the Preſervation of Truth. Every body knows his Duty in 
2 : He is well pleaſed to fancy that he performs it, and 
ves himſelf the Trouble of a painful and ſcrupulous Exa- 
mination. If you ask a Prince why he loves to reign? He 
will anſwer with great Sincerity, that *tis chiefly to make his 
Subjects happy, and to find his own Happineſs in that of his 
People. But in order to be undeceived, the principal End 
ought to be compared with the inferior Ends, when they are 
oppoſite, when one of them ought to be choſen, and the 
other laid aſide. "Thoſe Caſes lay open the ſecret Springs of 
the Heart. Does a Man make his People happy by his own 
and his Miſtreſſes Luxury, by his ſtately Buildings and am- 
bitious Wars? Are they in a Condition to bear ſo much 
Charge? Can it be ſaid, that thoſe Things deſerve to be pur- 
chaſed with the Lives and Fortunes of Subjects? 


ASK 
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to be too poſitive about the Motives by which other Men 
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Ask a young Man with what Proſpect he ſtudies; whe- 
ther it be only to get a good Income, or a Preferment, or 
rather to make himſelf uſeful to the Church and State. He 
will not ſcruple to anſwer, as Decency requires ; and he will 
think his Anſwer is very ſincere. But as ſoon as he has 


obtain'd the Dignity he had in view, does he go on with the 


ſame Ardour? and having attained the End, does he not be- 
gin to neglect the Means? He has got a large Income and 
great Privileges ; he muſt make it his Buſineſs to preſerve 
and encreaſe them, if he can. Why ſhould he take more 
Pains to get more Learning, and to acquire a greater Merit? 
Is he not great enough without it? A Clergyman, - whoſe 
only Deſign is to be promoted to ſome Dignity, takes Care 
to have an Appearance of Learning and Virtue; that Ap- 
pearance will ſerve his Turn, and therefore he is contented 
with it. He goes no farther; he is reſolved to make a Fi- 
gure, and to domineer ; he will ſucceed in it by impoſi 
upon the World. In ſuch a Caſe, a conſtant Gravity will 
be of greater Uſe to him than Virtue, | 5 
Ir frequently happens, that a Man does not make it his 
Buſineſs to deſerve a Dignity, and to enable himſelf to diſ- 
charge the Duties of it, but when there is no other Way left 
for him to obtain it, and when the Advantages of Birth, In- 
tereſt, and Recommendations, are already poſl&ls'd by 
Others. k 
Bur the principal End does not exclude the acceſſory 
ones; and becauſe they are dear to a Man, it does not follow 


that he confines himſelf to them. Moſt People apprehend 


Things only by Halves, and ſo confound together very diffe- 
rent — An honeſt Man aſpires to a Place ſhiable 
to his Birth; he thinks it his Duty, that he may ſpend. his 
Time, and uſe his Talents for the Publick Good. It plainly 
appears, that this is the true Motive he is acted by; for he 
will ſupplant no body; and when a great Poſt is offer'd to 


him, for which he is not yet qualified, he ſeruples to accept 


of it; he names thoſe whom he thinks proper for that Poſt; 
he will not be raiſed to it, but according to the Rules of the 
niceſt Honour; and at laſt refuſes it peremptorily, unleſs he 


be allow'd to diſcharge his Duty in that Station with an 
Exactneſs neglected by a great many People. And yet if 


that truly honeſt Man does not expreſs a great Zeal for a 
Perſon, who thinks he deſerves it from him, it will be ſuffi- 


cient to ask how his great Wiſdom, ſo much admired, can 


be conſiſtent with his exorbitant Ambition. We ought not 


are 
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are determined; every Body mult be contented to be in that 
oy: Sa a ſevere Judge of himſelf. 7 * 
- WHAT is of no other Uſe but to bring us nearer an 
End, 'is a ſimple Means. What is . it ſelf, and be- 

es ſerves to carry us farther, if both a Means and an 

tis a ſubalternate End. A Fruit nouriſhes and refreſhes me: 
I am well pleaſed to ſee and eat it, independently upon the 

ood Effects I expect from it. A fine Proſpect rejoices me. 

ecreation encreaſes the Strength of my Mind, and enables 
me to apply my ſelf to ſomething of greater Importance. ] 
open my Eyes, I cat, I walk, for Pleaſure ſake; but I don't 
confine my ſelf to thoſe Things. Thoſe Ideas may clear 
ſome important Caſes of Morality. We ought not to mind 
only Creatures; we muſt ſeek a Happineſs greater than that, 
"which they afford ; and we ought to thank Gop for all the 
Comforts ariſing from them. But for that very Reaſon we 
muſt know and enjoy thoſe Comforts; or elſe we ſhould 
thank Gop for nothing, and our Thanks would conſiſt only 
in Words. Creatures cannot be a Proof of the Goodneſs, 
Wiſdom, and Power of Gop, if they have nothing in them 
that is good, beautiful, and real. But, if they contain ſome- 
thing, that is rea!, beautiful and good, they are valuable and 
lovely. is true, they muſt not take up the whole Extent 
of our Affection; a more worthy Object ought to have the 
firſt Place in our Souls ; but it does not exclude the Ideas 
and Motions A 0 e l 15 A 
4 XIV. TRE Supreme End is that, beyo 
en which our Bettes pana reach: And this ul- 
„ timate End is conſider'd, either in our ſelves, 
or out of us. In our ſelves, it conſiſts in a perfect Felicity; 
and ont of us, it is to be found in Gop alone; for all other 
Objects not being infinitely Perfect, which ſoever of them 
we be poſſeſſed of we may conceive, and conſequently de- 
fire ſomething better. Whatever Happineſs we may enjoy 
in the Poſſeſſion of a created Object, that Happineſs may be 
greater ſtill, if a more perfect Object becomes the Ground 
Of it. That external Supreme End muſt neceſſarily be united 
to the internal. They cannot be ſeparated without Non- 
"ſenſe. Whoever ſeeks an Object, deſires to have a Senſe 
of it. It is a Contradiction to ſeek an Object without de- 
firing to enjoy it. To make an Object our ultimate End, 
is to look upon it, and deſire it as the Ground of a perfect 
State, as being able to fatisfy all Deſires; and whoever 
thinks ſo, does not forget himſelf. To ſay, as ſome do, that 
We ſeek in Gop, who is the Supreme End, a les, 7 
RAN 1 Feen | wil * Holine(s, 
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Holineſs, Reſignation and Obedience; but not a Perfection 


of Contentment, the moſt delightful Senſe, the higheſt De- 
gree of Happineſs, is to fall into the Miſtake mentioned by 


me in the foregoing Chapters, which conſiſts in ſeparati 

what is — It is no leſs abſurd to pretend to — 
rate Things, that cannot be one without the other, than to 
ſuppoſe an Union between thoſe that are inconſiſtent. A 
perfect Being, infinitely wiſe, happy, and good, who recom- 
mends to us above all Things Goodneſs, Gentleneſs, Bene- 
ficence, and Generoſity, who propoſes himſelf as the Model 


of thoſe Virtues, and yet leaves in Miſery and Sufferings a 


Man who worſhips and imitates him in the moſt perfect 
Manner, is a Heap of Contradictions, a chimerical Suppo- 
fition; and it would be a Piece of Extravagance to dwell 
upon that Suppoſition, were it but one Moment, far from 
making it the Rule of one's Conduct. 

IT is no difficult Thing to be convinced, that Gop is the 
Supreme End, to which all other Ends lead us; whoever 
reaſons never ſo little, muſt acknowledge it. A Man, who 
lives at random, without any Aim, does not live according 
to his Nature. He, who makes it his only Buſineſs to grow 


rich, confines himſelf to the Means without uſing them. 


He, who places his Happineſs in Honours, places it in Ap- 
pearances. An ambitious Man has a great deal of Uneaſi- 
neſs, and little Satisfaction. Senſual Pleaſures, when too 
much indulged, wear out the Taſte and the Body (5). Does 
a Man reſolve to be an honeſt Man, and to make himſelf - 
uſeful to the Society? But what Sort of Men does the So- 
ciery conſiſt of? How often will a Lover of Virtue be 
mortified in the Commerce of the World ? And how can 
he preſerve his Virtue, unleſs he ſtrengthens himſelf with this 
Thought, That Gon ſees him, and will reward him? 
THAT we may truly ſay, that we make Goh our great 
Aim, and our ultimate End, it is not neceſſary to have his Idea 
continually preſent to our Minds, and to think of him with- 
out any Intermiſſion. This is impoſſible; and our Duty re- 
quires we ſhould now and then mind a great many Things; 
which take up all our Thoughts. But our Love for a cer- 
tain End puts us upon chuſing ſome Means to come to that 
End, and executing them. We actually think of the End, 


when we chuſe the Means proper for it q but when they are 
on choſen, 


— 


Y Quos voluptas habet, ili aut ejus inopià torquentur aut copid 
ſtrangulantur. Sen, de Vit. Beat, Cap. 14. 53 
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.choſen, we think of putting them in Execution. A Man 
who reſolves to travel in order to improve his Knowledge, 
does not think continually of that End during the whole 
Courſe of his Travels; he muſt mind a great many Things 
very different from his Aim, but, however, ſuch as he cann 
a without departing from that Aim. 1185 
I is but a ſmall Matter to know that the Soul of Man 
can have an Aim; that the Idea of that Aim is one of the 
internal Cauſes, which determine it to will and to act. It 
1s not ſufficient to know that one End leads to another; and 
that there is one beyond which we cannot go, becauſe there 
is nothing beyond it, becauſe it contains a perfect Felicity, 
What ſignifies all this Knowledge, if a Man lives at random? 
if, for want of tending to that End, and forming and con- 
ſtantly following a Scheme of Lite proper to lead him to it, 
he departs from it continually ? if he turns his Back to an in- 
finite Happineſs, that he may run after ſeeming Goods, which 
W prove real Evils: 2 
LET a Man, who believes he is unhappy, ask him- 
ſelf the following Queſtions. What do I want ? What 
do I defire'? Wherein have I miſcarry'd (1)? When 
he has recalled to mind what he intended to do, let him 
ask himſelf again, Whether did I deſign to go by that 
Means? And what was the Aim of that ſecond Degree of 
Happineſs ? If that Gradation leads him at laſt to Light, to 
Witdom, to Gop, who is infinite Light and Wiſdom, and 
the eternal Reward of thoſe who love Light and Wiſdom; 
I will ſhew him a ſhorter and ſafer Way to arrive at that 
75 U * 1 great 
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(i) Inud maximè revolvo mecum ; fi corpus perduci exercitatione 
ad hanc patientiam poteſt, qua & pugnos pariter & calces non unius 
hominis ferat, qua Solem ardentiſſimum in ferventiſſimo pulvere 
ſuſtinens aliquis, & fanguine ſuo madens diem ducat : quantò faci- 
us animus corroborari poſſit ut fortunæ ictus invictus excipiat, ut 

jectus, ut conculcatus exſurgat ? Corpus enim multis rebus, 
kar: animus; ex ſe creſcit, ſe ipſe alit, ſe exercet. Illi multo 
cibo, multa potione opus eſt, multo oleo, long4 denique oper : tibi 
continget virtus ſine apparatu, fine impenſa. Quidquid facere te po- 
teſt bonum, tecum eſt. Quid tibi opus eſt ut ſis bonus? velle. Quid 
autem melius potes velle, quam eripere te huic ſervituti, quz omnes 
premit, quam mancipia quoque conditionis extremæ, & in his ſor- 
dibus nata, omni modo exuere conantur? Peculium ſuum, quod 
comparaverunt ventre fraudato, pro capite numerant: tu non concu- 


Piſces quanticunque ad libertatem pervęnire, qui te putas in illa na- 


tum. Sen. Ep, LXXX. 
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great End: I will make him ſenſible, that the beſt Aint is the 


eaſieſt to attain to, that to know and deſire it conſtantly, is al- 
ready to come near it (H. But if the Projects of vhich he com- 
plains, becauſe they have proved unſucceſsful, did not tend 
to the great End, why does he vex himſelf for meeting with 
ſome Obſtacles, which oblige him to go back in a Wa 
wherein he would have been loſt? *T'is no wonder that mot 
Men ſhould not obtain what they would have; they will not 
have what they ſhould deſire to have, nay, moſt times they 
know not what they would have (1). _ 

MosrT Men have ſo little Reaſon to be pleaſed with 
themſelves, and are actually ſo little pleaſed in that Reſpect, 
that they think only of concealing their own Faults from 
themſelves, and appearing to others in a Diſguiſe. They 
affect to commend moſt what pleaſes them leaſt; they pre- 
tend ro deſpiſe what they love beſt ; and by degrees they know 
not what they do, nor what is proper for them. From 
thence proceed their Wearineſs, Inconſtaney, and Uneaſi- 
neſs (n). When a Man is pleaſed with a Scheme, he has 
| always 


Dl 


— 


k) Ad parata nati ſumus: nos omnia nobis difficilia facilium 
idio facimus. Ep. XC. a big 
Tantum enim JO vult poteſt, qui ſe, niſi quod debet, non 
putat poſſe, 16:4. 
0 & *Tis no wonder, ſays an Antient, that Chance ſhould have 


« {© great a Power over us, ſince we live at a Venture. A Man, 


t who has not in general directed his Life to a certain End, cannot 
« order his particular Actions. A Man; Who has not a Notion of 
« a Whole in his Head, cannot place the ſeveral Parts of it together. 
« To what Purpoſe ſhould a Man provide himſelf with Colours, it 
« he knows not what he is to paint? No one draws up a general 
*« Scheme of Life: we only make particular Schemes. A Bow-man 
« ought to know firſt what he aims at, and then adapt to his Bow 
the String, and the Arrow. Our miſcarry, becauſe they 
have no Aim. No Wind will ſerve a Man, who knows not what 
Port he is to go to. Montagne, Book II. Chap, 1. | 

| (m) Quoties quid fugiendum fit, aut quid petendum, voles ſeire, 
ad ſummum bonum, & propoſitum totius vſtæ reſpice. Illi enim 
conſentire debet quidquid agimus; non diſponet ſingula, niſi cui jam 
vitæ ſuæ ſumnia propoſita eſt. Nemo, quamvis paratos habeat co- 
lores, ſimilitudinem reddet, niſi jam conſtet quid velit 1 Ideò 
peccamus, quia de partibus vitæ omnes deliberamus, de tota nemo 
deliberat. Scire debet quid petat ille, qui ſagittam vult mittere, 8e 


tunc dirigere, & moderari manu telum; errant conſilia noſtra, = 


on habent quo dirigantur. Ignoranti quem portum petat 
N uus ventus eſt. Sen, Ep. LXXI. | 2 
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always ſomething to do; and when it is well drawn up, he 
makes no Alteration in it; by which Means he is above 
Wearineſs and Inconſtan MA | TT 
1 XV. Tur Will of Man is alſo determined 
Os. by other Cauſes, beſides the final ones; it is de- 
9 5 termined by Cauſes different from the Idea of a 
Good we deſire to enjoy. Thus the Diſcourſe, 
the Air, and Tone of a Man, Muſick, Walking, 
Reading, will make us good or ill humour'd, eaſy or uneaſy; 
852 and according to thoſe different States, we form different 
Projects, and are differently determined. Thoſe Cauſes, 
* 'Which contribute to determine us in that Manner, are called 
eue. Every final Cauſe is impulſive; but it appears 
by the Examples juſt now mention'd, that every impulſive 
e is not final. But it ought to be obſerved, that exter- 
nal Objects work upon us only by vertue of certain Diſpo- 
fitions agreeable to their Nature. Threatumgs prevail upon 
a timorous Man; _— move a — * On the 
contrary, a courageous Man is exaſperated by I hreatnings; 
and good Offices do but increaſe the Haughtineſs of thoſe 
who fancy that no body can do too much tor them. Thoſe 
internal Diſpoſitions, from which external Cauſes derive 
their Efficacy, are called Impulſive Cauſes internal. is 
plain, thoſe Cauſes cannot be ſeparated, nor work without 


being united. 
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t ] Circumcidenda eft concurſatio, qualis eſt 7 parti homi- 
num, domos, & Theatra, & fora-pererrantium. ienis ſe negotiis 
offerunt, ſemper aliquid agentibus ſimiles. Horum fi aliquem exeun- 
tem de domo interrogaveris: Quo Tu? quid coctTas? reſpondebit 
tibi: Non MEHERCULE' scio: SED ALIQUOS VIDEBO, ALIQUID AGAM. 
Sine ito vagantur, quzrentes — nec quæ deſtinaverunt, 
agunt, ſed in quæ incurrerunt. Inconſultus illis vanuſque curſus eſt ; 
5 — per arbuſta repentibus: quæ in ſummum cacumen, 
inde in imum inanes aguntur. His plerique ſimilem vitam agunt, 
quorum non immeritò quis inquietam inertiam dixerit. Quorundam , 
quaſi ad incendium currentium, miſereberis: uſque eò impellunt ob- 
vios, & ſe alioſque præcipitant: cùm interim cucurrerint, aut ſalu- 
taturi aliquem non reſalutaturum, aut funus ignoti hominis proſecu- 
turi, aut judicium e aut ſponſalia nubentis, & lecti - 
cam affectati, qui locis & ipſi tulerint; deinde domum cum 
ſupervacua redeuntes laſſitudine, jurant neſciſſe ſe ipſos, quare exie- 
rint, ubi fuerint, poſtero die erraturi per eadem illa veſtigia. Omnis 
itaque labor — referatur, aliquò reſpiciat, Sen. de Trang. Auimi, 
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SETLr-Lovk is the Ground of the Strength of all Mo- 
tives; for if we did not love our ſelves, any State would be 
indifferent to us, and we ſhould not prefer any Object 
another. But according as Self-Love is more or leſs at- 
tended with Knowledge, we are acted by different Motives. 
The mere Knowledge of the Beauty of 'Virtue determines 
one Man to practiſè it: Another wants that the Maje 
of the Legiſlator ſhould be added to that Motive: A thir 
will not yield to thoſe Motiyes, unleſs they be attended with 
Promiſes. Some have got ſuch ſtrong Habits, that they 
cannot mend them without Threatnings. One Man, who 
holds out againſt remote T hreatnings, yields to preſent 
Threatnings ; and laſtly, he, who cannot be prevail'd upon 
by Threatnings, will yield to Blows. | * 
SELF-Love is concern'd in every Thing; and an Ad- 
vantage has been given to the Libertines by aſſerting, that an 
Action cannot be truly virtuous, if Self- Love has any Share 
in it; for they take hold of that Principle to infer from it, 
that Virtue is a chimerical Thing, and that thoſe who are 
accounted the beſt Men, have only an Appearance of it; 
whereby they impoſe upon themſelves and others. Ie is not 
out of Love for Chaſtity, but out of Self-Love, that a Man is 
offended at certain Expreſſions. But would a Man, out ot 
Self-Love, be offended at it, if he did not love Chaſtity ; and 
out of Selt-Love would he pretend to be offended at-thoſe 
Expreflions, if he did not love to be accounted: a modeſt 
Man ? It is a Sophiſm to ſet Things in Oppoſition, which 
are indeed very different, but „ ly united. 141 
I' HERE is a oy gon ifference between loving an 
pect of reaping any Benefit from it; 
and loving it in ſuch a Manner, that Self- Love is not at all 
concern'd in it. A Father does certainly love his Children 
in the firſt Senſe, when being upon his Death - Bed, he gives 
them good Advice, and divides his Eſtate among them; and 
in general; a dying Man loves his Heirs in that Senſe (o). 
But becauſe he has ſome Satisfaction in loving them ſo, that 
very Satisfaction confirms him in the Love he bears to them. 
Love is an Eſteem attended with Pleafare ; and Self-Love 
has always ſome Share in the Pleaſure we haye, when 
we do hat we think to be reaſonable. When therefore it 
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is ſaid, that a Man loves an W for it ſelf, it is in the 
firſt Senſe, and not in the ſecond. ä 
Ora. XVI. Warn we are determined to under- 

3 * take a Deſign, becauſe e happen to be in pro- 
Circumſtances for the Execution of it, that Sort of 


impulſive Cauſe goes by the Name of Occaſion. 
XVII. WHEN the Reaſons, which deter- 


SS. - mine us, are derived from the Qualifications of 
a Perſon, who is the Object of our Action, Merit is the 
impulſive Cauſe of it. The Word Merit is taken in a good 
or bad Senſe; for Men deſerve Puniſhments as well as Re- 
wards. Merit is not ſo much an Effect of the Talents, 
with which we were born, as of the Uſe we make of them. 
Merit ſuppoſes. thoſe Talents, but thoſe Talents do not 
perfect it. Far from perfecting Merit, they bear Witneſs 
againſtja Man, not only when he miſapplies them, but even 
When he neglects to make a right Uſe of them. | 
Ade XVIII. W HEN an intelligent and free Being 
| governs himſelf by certain Ideas, the Cauſ 
whereby he is determined, goes by the Name of Rule; ns 
if it proceeds from a Superior, it is call'd a Law. 
_ LiBERTY is ſo charming, and ſo noble a Preſent, that we 
need not wonder. Men ſhould be ſo fond and ſo jealous of 
it. The Laws whereby it is reſtrained, have for that very 
Reaſon ſomething in them, which is painful and almoſt grie- 
vous. But in order to induce Man to obey the Laws, he 
ought to be made ſo ſenſible of their Agreeableneſs to the 
Excellency of his Nature, that his Obedience may be his 
on Choice. That Choice is the Perfection of Liberty. 
We have received Liberty to ſuſpend our Judgments, till 
Evidence forces us to judge, and our Reſolnrions, till we 
are determined to them by Equity. Whoever carries Li- 
farther, makes an ill Uſe of it. | 
War is the Law? Sound Reaſon. What is to obey 
the Law ? is to prefer the Glory of living like a rational 
Man, to the Diſgrace of: being unreaſonable. The Law is 
2 Light, which enlightens us. What a Madneſs to prefer 
Darkneſs to it! Thoſe who treat of Morality, ſhould never 


loſe the Sight of theſe Principles („). 1 
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Lex eſt forma Ratio inſita in natura, quæ jubet ea qugp fa- 
cienda ſunt, prohibetque contraria. Cic. de Leg. Lib. III. 

Leges e iunt ad bonos mores”: utique {i non tantum 
imperant, docent. Sen. Ep. XCIV. -* 1 3h 9.4 oY * 
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XIX. I HAvE already diſcourſed of „an 
Example; but I have not 5 conſider'd it e 

as a Cauſe. A good Example ſets before our A. 
Eyes, and makes us ſenfible of the Beauty of the Law, 
without laying any Conſtraint upon us. A good Man does 
not bid us to imitate him; he invites us to it, and fo tacitly, 
that he leaves us the Pleaſure of a free Choice (4). Nothing 
can be more proper than the Commerce of honeſt Men to 
remove our Prepoſſeſſions againſt Virtue. - By ſuch a Com- 
merce we are'convinced, that what appear d to us diſagree- 
able and difficult, is both amiable and eaſy (% 

AN Example is of great Efficacy, becauſe it makes a 
more lively Impreſſion than a Precept; for the Rule is only 
expreſſed in general Words, whereas an Example raiſes de- 
terminate Ideas, and ſets the Thing before our Eyes. 
an Example is bad, we are more ſenſible of the Heinouſmeſs 
of Vice; and when it is good, it moves us to an Imi- 
tation, becaufe Man, either by the Diſpoſition of his Ma- 
chine, or through an Habit, or by a Conſequence of his 
Education, is very apt to imitate. Self- Love will not yield 
to others; and Man's Lax ineſs is inexcuſable, when he ſees 
that others have done eafily and with Pleaſure, what is re- 
quired of him. I aſſign more than one Cauſe of the Power 
of Examples and Mens Propenſity to imitate them. Many 
look upon it only as an Inſtin& of Nature, or an Effect of 
the Conſtitution of the Organs, and a mechanical Opera- 
tion. 1 grant, that the Structure of the Organs does very 
much facilitate Imitation; but I queſtion, whether it be the 
only Cauſe of our Inclination to imitate others. It is cer- 
tain by a frequent and eafy Experience, that thoſe Motions, 
which have been produced at the ſame Time by the fortuitous 
Meeting of two Cauſes, do not eaſily ſeparate, and ariſe 
again together without wanting the Preſence of 3 _ 

| | Cabs 
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(] Natura contumax eſt animus humanus, & in contratium atque 


2 nitens, ſequitur faciliùs quam ducitur. Sen. de Clem. Lib, I. 
4: 24. | 
r) Nulla res magis animis honeſta induit, dubioſque & in prayum 
inclinabiles even hd rectum, quam ora Jag 1-4 converſatio. 
Paulatim enim deſcendit in pectora, & vim præceptorum obtinet, 
frequenter audiri, adſpici frequenter. Occurſus mehercule ipſe ſapien- 


tium juvat: & eſt aliquid, quod ex magno viro vel tacente proficias. 


Nec tibi facilè dixerim — proſit, ſicut illud intelligam, 
IV. . 


profuiſſe. Sen. Ep. XC 
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Cauſes by which they were at firſt united. One of them is 
ſufficieut to revive the two Effects. Our Stomach riſes at 
the Sight of a very neat, Ragoo, which is ſomewhat like 
another, in which we have found ſome Naſtineſs. Some 


Reſemblance in the Air of a Man, or in his Features, or in 
the Tone of his Voice, or the mere Colour of bis Cloaths, 
brings into our Minds the Idea of a Perſon very dear to us, 
and prepoſſeſſes us in Favour of that Man, who is ſome- 
what like him. Let us apply this Principle. A Child is 
hungry; they give him ſomething to eat; he is well pleaſed 
becaule he loves to eat When he is hungry. But at the ſame 
Time he eats, he ſees other People eat; and one of thoſe two 
. Cauſes, which act upon him, will be afterwards ſufficient 
to revive the Effect of the other. When that Child ſees 
again ſome People eat, the Deſire and Pleaſure which that 
Sight was at firſt attended with, ariſe again. At firſt, he 
eat in the Preſence of other People, who eat alſo; and at 
the ſame time he eat, becauſe he was hungry. After wards, 
that Preſence does no leſs reviye the Deſire of Eating, than 
if it was produced by mere Hunger. Again, when Children 
have a Mind to run, they. are ſurrounded with other Chil- 
_ dren, whoſe Machine is in the ſame Diſpoſition, and who 
would run, though they were alone. After wards the Sight 
of others who run, raiſes a Deſire of running with thein, 
- Which at firſt was only occaſionꝰd by the internal Motion of 
the Spirits. 
Bor becauſe a good Example, an Example proper to be 
imitated, is the Execution of a Law, tis plain, that before 
we take an Example for a Model, we muſt examine it by 
the Law. This is ſeldom practiſed: Men ſhould be direct- 
ed by the Laws; but they are only directed by Examples. 
They are willing to ſuppole them to be gaod, when given 
by thoſe, whom they have a Love and Reſpect for. The 
.antient Fathers of the Church ran into vain Subtilties, to 
Juſtify whatever we read in the Scripture about thoſe Men, 
who were eminent among the People of Gop; and 'tis a 
common Thing to juſtify one's ſelf by the Example of great 
Men, as if they could not make a wrong Choice, though 
it be more difficult for them than for others to avoid Error, 
ſince they are dazzled with their own Grandeur, frequent) 
ill-bred, and ſurrounded with 5 pad Flatterers. When 
they diſtinguiſh themſelves by noble Virtues, their Example 
ought to confound thoſe. who do not, follow it, though 
they cannot ſin with the ſame Impunity. x 
„ * 11.1423 GRANT 
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Scr. II. the Art of THIN EIK. 467. 
I GRANT, that Flatterers and Impunity contribute to 
ſet off the Virtues of great Men, and to make their Fauks 
more excuſable. Bur it is no leſs certain, that the conta- 
gious Influence of their Example upon others ſhould, make 
them more attentive to their Duty. It may be ſaid, that? 
by one ſingle Fault they are guilty of many Sins. 
WaiLsT ſome think themſelves to be above Precepts, 
and others take for their Rule thoſe Who know no Rule 
at all, Men will argue very wrong. If the Reader minds 
this Obſervation, he will not wonder that I have ſo much 
enlarged, in the firſt Section of this Work, upon thoſe ill 
Effects of Fortune in Men who are dazzled with it, whe- 
ther they admire it in themſelves, or in others. 
Since Man is ſo much inclined to Imitation, it will be 
difficult for him not to be drawn by ill Examples, if they 
are frequent before his Eyes, and if he grows familiar with 
them. *Tis true, an ill Example has a good Effect upon a 
Man who hates Vice; for Vice will appear more heinous, 
to him, when it (ſtrikes upon his Senſes,” or when his Ima- 
gination, heightened by a lively and particular Deſcription, 
repreſents it to him, as if it was preſent. 1 


Bur an ill Example, in order to produce that good Eff. 


fect, ought to be preſented on its odious ſide, and never 
be propoſed without making one ſenſible of its Heinouſneſs.. 
Nothing can be more dangerous than to ſpeak of it indiffe- 
rently, or only ridicule it, as one-would-ridicule a-trifling: 
Thing. Thoſe who take Delight in Diſcourſes of that 
Nature, uſe themſelves by Degrees to entertain a more 
fayourable Opinion of Vice, and to look upon it with an 
indifferent Eye, or as a ſmall Weakneſs, ora jeſting Mat- 
ter. When a Man grows familiar with the Idea of Vice, 
he will quickly grow familiar with Vice it ſelf; and as 
ugly People appear no longer ſo, when we are uſed to ſee 
them, the ſame may be ſaid of Vice: The Ignorance of it 
is a great Help to Innocence (S. un twice i £1273 ol Br 
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) Tam bonorum | quam malorum longa converſatio amotem 
induit. Sen. de An cab. . 2. 
Subducendus eſt tener animus, & m tenax recti: fa- 
cle tranſitur ad plures. Socrati, Catoni & Lælio exoutere mentem 
ſuam diſſimilis multitudo potuiſſet: adeò nemo noſtrum, qui cum 
maxime concinnamus'ingenium, ferre impetum vitiorum tam mag- 
no comitatu venientium poteſt. Unum exemplum aut luxurizs, 
aut ayaritiz, multum n e — ttc 
2 | "1 V 
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468. ANewTREATISE of "Pax, 
By much ſeeing. Evil; a Man is no longer affected with 
it: Evil appears * —.— leſs odious to him, and a 
— it does not appear odious at all. Nay, a Man goes 
he likes it, and either out of Complaiſance, or In- 
tereſt, is wing to imitate it. Tell me whom you keep Com- 
pany with; and Pil teil who you are: Tis an antient Pro- 
tet. W muſt needs ſmell of Soot, if yon are always with 
thoſe that are covered with it: 'Tis. a Sentence of Epiftetus, 
He who avoids the Company of vicious Men, ſecures his 
Vertue. It has been ingeniouſly ſaid, 9 7 a 

ban, en. Mas 23 only pats fr 2 in bis Way, be 

Will betome d nang 679 Mer 

Ir requires no. fnall: Strength of ng to be able to ptac- 
tiſe certain Maxims, when we are ſurrounded with Pes- 
ple, who do not follow. them, and even allure us to tranſ- 

eld them. A Man is afraid of going by himſelf: He hard. 
7 — rely upon his own Nouans, when they are diſap- 
proved by every body elſe (z). 

On cannot ſufficiently wonder at the great Influence of 
the Examples of Men in Authority, when he reads the fol. 
lowing V ords in Seneca himſelf: atom: ebrietas object eft; 
An, Mae, gen ob Mer, * crimen oneſtun, 
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vat & emollit: vicinus dives cupiditatem irritat: malignus come 
— candido & ſimplici, rubiginem ſuam affrieuit: quid tu acci 
his moribus eredis, in quos publicè factus eſt impetus? Neceſe 
aut ĩmiteris, aut oderis. Utrumque autem devitandum eſt: ne 
vel ſimilis malis fias, multi ſunt; neve inimicus multis, qui 
diſſimiles ſunt. Nebel in teipſum quantum potes : cum his ver 
fre, qui te meliorem facturi ſunt: illos admitte, quos hu you 
facere metiores, Mutud iſta fiunt, & homines dum docent, diſcun 
Ep. VII. 
Nam enim omnibus horis fers aliquid atrociter fieri videmus aut 
andimus, etiam quia natura mitiſſimi ſumus, aſſiduitate moleſtiarum 
foſum omnem humanitatis ex animo amittimus. 


Id agere 
giamus. Sen. Ep. LI. 
AHerebit tibi avaritia, quamdiu avaro ſordidoque convixeris : hart 
bit tumor, quamdiu cum ſuperbo converſaberis * nunquam ſevitiam 
in tortoris contubernio pones : incendent libidines tuas adulterorum 
4 7 5 — of vitiis exui, longs a vitiorum a recedendum 
E 
e) Ultimum venit, ur fem: tibi habeas & recta ire via te cr6 
das, nihil avocatus tranfverſis multorum veſtigiis paſſim diſcurren- 
N quorundam "cirox-iplam emuntium vam. den. 4 Pur 
| cap. 2. 
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glam turpem Catonem. © Drunkennefs has been objected 
&« againſt Cato; but it would be more eafy co juſlity that 
ar daa than to condemn Cato. cy 


Ax Hiſtorian may do a great deal of Miſchief by preſent- 
ing a viciou Example on a certain ſide, which conceals the 
Heinouſneſs of it. Qzintus Curtias makes Alexander a 
continual Object of Admiration. The reftlefs Temper 
of that Prince, his inſatiable Ambition, his Love of Slaugh- 
ter, all thoſe Things are Greatneſs of Soul, Vigilance, In- 
trepidity. By that Means he raiſed himſelf above the moſt 
common Weakneſſes, the Fear of Pain and Death. This 
is ſufficient to induce a fierce Man to imitate Alexander, 
and place his Glory in chĩimerical Things. 
AN illuſtrious pretends that We ought to believe 
without any Examination. Another, whoſe Name is no 
leſs celebrated, runs into Scepticiſm and Irreligion. © Some 
follow the one or the other, and fall into Superſfition or 
Libertiniſm. Inſtead of an Examination, which would be 
es and ſafe, they rather chuſe to go upon a very obſcure 
and uncertain Suppoſition, vit. that no "Enquiry to 
be made after thoſe whom they are pleaſed to admire. But 
how do they know that Prejudices, Humour Laineſs, 
Precipitation, Vanity, the Pleaſure of contradicting others, 
and Policy, have had no Share in the Opinions, Which are 
2 to be ſufficiently juſtified by the Names of their 
uthors. 8 n eee e 5 
ITis only after many Reflections upon the Folly of Men, 
that I have at laſt underſtood how it comes to paſs, that 
rave Men are not afraid of the ill Effects which the Ob- 
{cenities to be found in Mythology, and the Poets, may have 
upon young People. It ſeems to me that it were better 
make them ſenſible, by a modeſt Silence, of the Dangeratifi 
from thoſe Things; but, on the contrary, they learn them 
from their Maſters in Lectures, that begin with a- Prayer. 
Does the Latin Tongue ſanRify every Thing? Thoſe who 
look upon it as the Language of the Church, will not lay 
fo, and much leſs thoſe who profeſs to believe that it is ne d 


more holy than the moſt vulgar 8 zuages. pr 
A wRone Ule is e {t holy Examples. The 
Apoſtles made an ill Uſe of the Example of Ekas ; 
and an ill Uſe has been alſo made df the Examples of Chriſt 
himſelf. We read that he wepr, ſay ſome; but we dom r 
read that he did ever laugh. They dare conclude from 
thence, that a Man muſt never laugh. They would be 
b. nee Hh * * a +... Well 


% A New TREATISE of Paxil, 
well pleaſed; if we ſhould draw the ſame Conſequence : 
for it would make their if! Humour venerable. ; 
- EXAMPLES Ought to be examined by the Law, to make z 
right Judgment of them; and the Senſe of the Law Ought 
nõt to be determined by Examples. Nay, chan Example 
appears to be without any Fault, all the Circumſtances of 
it muſt be examined before we think our ſelves bound to 
Imitate it. According to the Difference of the Circum. 
ſtances, the ſame Action will be good, indifferent, or 
blameable. Chriſt reproved his Apoſtles for their Deſire of 
imitating Elias. His turning out of the Temple thoſe who 
profaned it, is an Action which Servants and Subjects can- 
not lawfully imitate. He was a Prophet, a King, a Victim, 
and a Prieſt. A Man ſhould be inveſted with the ſame 
Characters, to have a Right to imitate what Chriſt did in 
thoſe Capacities. - | + 
Mex are too apt to imitate others. It were frequently 
much better to follow one's Genius, and to improve it. 
Such a one might have become a Model, had he not been 
contented to take others for his Model. It is more eaſy 
to ſee what others do, in order to do the like, than to find 
out a new Way in order to do better (a). | 
Tux ſame Lazineſs, whereby a Man confines himſelf to 
Imitation, is alſo the Reaſon why he "imitates only what is 
moſt eaſy in the Model he has pitch'd upon. This is one 
of the Reaſons Why Copies are always inferior to Origi- 
nals (&). The Diſproportion frequently to be found be- 
tween the Genius of the Model, and the Genius of the 
Copiſt, affords a ſecond Reaſon of it. A Man is con- 
ſtrained, when he goes out of his Character, and conſe- 
quently does every Thing wrong. Art fhews it ſelf too 


much, and cannot imitate.Nature, when contrary to it. 
| | FRO po Ita Chords 15 
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- (#4) Atque eſſe tamen multos videmus, qui neminem_imitentur, 
& ſuapte narurà, quod velint, fine- cujuſquam ſimilitudine conſe- 
quantur: quod & in vobis animadverti rectè poteft, Czar & Cotta, 
uorum alter inuſitatum quidem noſtris Oratoribus leporem quem» 
dam & ſalem, alter acutiſſimum & ſubtiliſſimum dicendi genus eſt 
conſecutus. Neque verò veſter æqualis Curio, patre, mea ſententia, 
vel eloquentiſſimo temporibus illis, quemquam mihi magnopere vi- 
detur imitari, qui tamen verborum gravitate & elegantia & copia 
ſuam quandam expreſſit quaſi formam ſiguramque dicendi. Cic. de 
Orat. Lib, II. 1 $6 TT . : 2 8 * 
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Ir we could uſe the Eyes of the Mind as eaſily as thoſe of 
the Body, we ſhould perhaps diſcover as many Differences 
between the Characters of Men, as between their Faces. 
Cicero, who had carefully ſtudied the excellent Orators, 
found among thoſe, whom he places in the firſt Rank, as 
many different Characters, as different Names. Now it is 
certain, that among that prodigious Variety of Characters, 
a Man pitches upon a Model long before he is able to know 
his own Character, or even the Character of the Author 
he deſigns to imitate. Chance generally determines what 
would require a very careful Choice. (y 

Sou imitate a Man, becauſe tis their Intereſt to court 
him. Others imitate another Man, and look upon him as 
an accompliſh'd Perſon, beeauſe he is the moſt eminent in 
the ſmall Sphere, within the Bounds of which they would 
confine themſelves. ' They fancy they will almoſt attain to 
perfection, it they come near a Model, which happens un- 
luckily to be very remote from it. Beſides, every thing ap- 
pears and admirable to a Man of a ſhallow Genius, 
in an Object which ſeems to offer ſomething great and ad- 
mirable. He is highly pleaſed, if he can hit upon the moſt 
indifferent Characters of his Model, nay, he thinks he does 
Wonders, when he copies the Faults of his Original. 
O muſt therefore begin with a careful Study of the 
Rules, and then perceive the excellent Effects ariſing from 
their Obſervation, in thoſe Examples wherein they have 
been followed. Thoſe excellent Effects muſt be ſet in Op- 
poſition to the Faults occaſioned by the Ignorance and For- 
getfulneſs of the Rules. When a Man has got a Juſtneſs 


of Thought by the Study of the Rules, he will get a Taſte 


by their Application to Examples. 1 
SENECA is partly miſtaken, When he ſays, Longum eſt 
iter per præcepta, breve & efficax per ecempla : lt requires 
da great deal of Time to be inſtructed by Precepts: Ex- 
« amples afford a ſhorter and more effectual Method,“ I 
grant that Examples afford a more effectual Method, but 
not ſhorter; for one muſt begin with Precepts to avoid be- 
ing impoſed upon by Examples. | | SHALL 
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(y) Diligentiſimeque, hoc eſt eis, qui inſtituunt aliquos atque 
e 9 99 ſua . maximè feree videa- 
tur. Etenim videmus ex eodem quaſi ludo ſummorum in tuo cu- 
Juſque genere artificum & magiſtrorum exiſſe diſcipulos diſſimiles 
inter ſe, attamen laudandos, cum ad cujuſque naturam inſtitutio doc- 
toris accommodaretur, Id. Lib. III. Hh 4 
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* SHALL I expreſs my ſelf. obſcurely, if I ſay that there is 
a very great Difference between Imitati Copyingꝰ A 
mere Copiſt borrows the Thoughts and Words of another, 
and repeats them like an Echo, or like a Looking-Glaſs, 
which repreſents the Features, the Air and Motions of a 
Man. Nay, thoſe ſervile Copiſts may be compared to thoſe 
Glaſſes, which disfigure more or leſs the Objects repreſent- 
ed by them. But a true Imitator is like his Models, becauſe 
he has, as well as they, his own Character. He is alſo like 
them, becauſe penetrated with the ſame Maxims, he follows 
them without any Labour; and becauſe inſtead of pilfering 
up and down, he fetches every Thing from his own Genius, 
or from his-own 5. 114 wo | 
| XX. Tye general Idea of Cauſe admits of 
0” Gin of many Determinations, whereby it is diſtin- 
Cal guiſned into ſeveral Kinds. The Diviſions of 
297. Cauſes aboye- mentioned have been taken 
from their Nature, 1 ſhall now divide Cauſes into ſeveral 
Claſſes, according to their dgfereut Manners of acting, when 
that Difference does not fo much proceed from the Diffe- 
_ rence of their Nature, as from the Difference of their Ope- 
ration. . Abo N 21 W 2119 
A Cavusx produces its Effect, either alone or joiutiy with 
others. A Cauſe produces its Effect alone, either abſolutely, 
as God, when he created the Worid; or it is a ſole Cau 
im its kind, when the others joined to it, are not of the ſame 
Order, and do not act in the ſame Manner. Such a Cauſe 
is therefore a ſole Cauſe, not abſolutely, but in ſome Re- 
ſpeck. Thus the Conſtruction of a Building is aſcribed to 
one ſingle Architect, though he was helped by many Work- 
men. A State is governed by one ſingle Maſter, when the 
Supreme Authority reſis only in one Perſon, though he 
follows the Counſels of many. rern | 
T0939 vRBE ALL conjoyned Cauſes do not bear 
- Conjoined' 70 that Name in the ſame Senſe; Sometimes 
Caſes, Co ord-. they are all of the ſame Order, and act in 
nate. dinate. Thus all the Weights acting jointly 
upon a Board to break it, are co-ordinate 
Cauſes ; Each of them has” the ſame Power. Sometimes 
the Power of ſome. Cauſes. is occaſioned þy. others; and 
they are called Szbordizate, In a Mill, the fall of the Was 
ter occaſions the Motion of a Wheel; that Wheel puts 
others into Motion; and ſo there is a Subordination as far 
as the bruilipg of the Corn. It appears from thence that the 
« . 1 boi ſame 
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ſame Cauſe may be ſingle in one ReſpeR, and joyned to others 
in another Reſpect. | | | 
XXII. Tnar Cauſe which puts the others 
into Motion, and without the Motion of 
which the others would not have acted, goes Cafe. 
by the Name of O— Cauſe, in Oppofi- | | 
tion to _ that are ſet to work by it, and are called leſs 
Principal. | — | 
B s us thoſe Ideas have been entertained by the Vul- 
gar, whoſe — 7 is very Eęuivocal, and becauſe they 
have been treated of by the Schoolmen, who could not 
boaſt of being more exact than the Vulgar, there is hardly 
any Term upon that Subject, but what has more than one 
Signification. A Cauſe, for inſtance, ' may be alfo called 
Principal, when it has contributed moſt to the Production of 
an Effect, and the Suceeſs of an Enterptize, an Honour, 
which is ſometimes due to one of the fubordinate Cauſes. 
It frequently happens that an Enterprize is rafhly formed; 
and its happy Succeſs is-only owing to an unforeſeen Cir- 
cumſtance; and yet all the Glory, or at leaſt the principal 
Glory of that Succeſs, is often aſcribed to the Author of 
that raſh Project. And if thoſe who had the greateſt Share in 
that happy Circumſtance, are few, or Men of no Note, 
they will not be ſo muchas talked of. I have been informed 
by an Officer of great Merit and Wiſdom, that one of the 
greateſt Princes, and moſt celebrated Captains that ever was, 
taking a View of his Army from a riſing Ground, told with 
a ſmile one of his Generals, whom that Officer attended as 
his Aid de Camp: Do you fee the Extent of that Army? 
© 'Tis thought that in a Day of Battle we direct all thoſe 


© Troops; and we are highly commended for a Victory, ta 


* which a Sergeant has perhaps contributed moſt.” at 
Diſcourſe was no leſs True than Modeſt. © The Fault of a 
General may render the Skill of his Officers, and the Cour- 
age of his Soldiers uſeleſs : He will then be, in all Reſpects, 
the principal Cauſe of the Loſs of a Battle. t when he is 
looked upon as the Principal, and almoſt only Cauſe of a 
ſignal Victory, tis rather out of Affection for him, than 
out of Knowledge. There is 2 more neceſſary than 
the Ability of a General, ſince one of his Faults is ſufficient 
to — = but what can his Capacity do, unlels it be ſe- 
THE Romans were obliged by a particular Reaſon to aſ- 
cribe to their Generals the principal Part of a happy Event. 
Their Principle was not folid; but they argued * 
ins y 
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1y. Whetherthe General was preſent or abſent, the Auſpices 
were taken in his Name; and according as the Gods favoured 
his Perſon, thoſe Auſpices were happy, as well as the Event, 
which verified them. A Name leis acceptable to Heaven 
would havealtered the Face gf Things. | 
Bur now, when Glory is diſtributed, and given to great 
Men in proportion to their Grandeur, many Feople would 
be at a Loſs, if 1 to juſtify their Praiſes. We love 
to hear of a great Event; for what ſitrikes lively upon the 
Imagination, affords Pleaſure; and becauſe we concern our 
ſelves in it, we muſt needs praiſe it. But whom ſnall we 
praiſe? We are more affected with a great Name; and it 
ſeems there is more Glory in praiſing it; for when we com- 
mend our Equals, we ſeem to depreſs our ſelves; whereas 
the Elevation of a great Man is ſo much the more conſiſtent 
with the Vanity of his Inferiors, as he appears to have a 
greater Merit, and to be more worthy of his Rank. And 
therefore we jove to praiſe him, and to think he deſerves the 
Encomiums we beſtow upon him. This is a Privilege of 
reat Men. What draws Hatred and Ray upon others, 
draws Love and Admiration upon them. Beſides, it is the 
Intereſt of thoſe, with whom they are ſurrounded, to court 
them; aud others glory in thinking and ſpeaking as Cour- 
tiers do; by Which means Praiſes are repeated ftom Mouth 
to Mouth, and beſtowed without Knowledge. Nay, the 
Happineſs of a People, the Conqueſt of ſtrong Places, and 
eat Victories, are aſcribed to a Prince, who ſpends the 
2 Part of his Time in good Cheer, Muſick, Love, 
lunting, and Gaming. In the Commonwealth of Learn- 
ing Men do do not get a Name ſo eaſily, and purchaſe ſome 
Reputation at ſo cheap a Rate. Though a Man, plunged 
into Pleaſures, ſhould, beſtow Penſions. and Libraries upon 
the Learned, yet in reading the Works to which he would 
have contributed by his Liberality, it would not be ſaid of 
him, What a learned Man he is ! As it is ſaid of a Prince, 
What a Hero! What a Conqueror! Wherefore Prejudices 
and Paſſions are generally the Judges of Merit, and aſcribe 
to a. Cauſe the Honour of having more or leſs contributed 
to an Effect. But if we deſire to judge of it out of Know- 
ledge, we ſhall find the Queſtions of that Nature very much 
compounded, They may be conſidered in ſeveral Reſpects; 
and in order to determine them rightly, one muſt attend to 
the Rule of -Compariſons, that is, compare together only 
Things of the ſame kind. I ſhall therefore compare an At- 
tempt with an Attempt, a Danger with a Dinge ſhall 
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conſider how far the Wiſdom of the Scheme has contribu- 
ted to its Execution; what Efforts that Execution required; 
and what Dangers it was expoſed to; that I may judge who 
contributed moſt to the Plan, Who expoſed himſelf moſt 
to execute it, and who made the greateſt Efforts: - 

XXIII. Tas Equivocation of the Words | 
principal Cauſe has almoſt carried me into 8 ” 
a Digreſſion. Sometimes many Cauſes are 4 . 
reciprocally looked upon as principal Cauſes; ' 
which happens when they act in concert. | wats 700 

IN ſuch Caſes, though many Cauſes have concurred to 
the Production of one ſingle Effect, yet the whole Effect is 
aſcribed to each of them, becauſe each of them has not only 
contributed to the Production of part of the Effect, but be- 
ſides, has been concerned in the Whole Effect. Thus when 
many People run to put out a Fire, pne of them ſaves a 
Beam, another a Door; but beſides, each of them uſes his 
utmoſt Endeavours to pręſerve the Whole. In like manner, 
when many Incendiaries ſet a Houſe on Fire, each of them 
is anſwerable for the whole Loſs, as if he was the ſole 
Cauſe of it. | 

XXIV. Ar other times Co-ordinate 
Cauſes act in ſuch a Manner, that each of 
them is only the Cauſe of part of the Effect. 
Thus, though many Robbers ſhould meet by chance to plun- 
der a Houſe, each of them would be only obliged to reſtore 
What he has taken away. I ſpeak of the Obligation of re- 
ſtoring, which I diſtinguiſh from deſerving to be puniſhed; 
Co-ordinate Cauſes in this laſt Senſe are called Partial, and 
the others juſt now mentioned, are called Total. But this 
laſt Word is ſtill very Equtuecal, and admits of ſeveral 
Senſes ; for, the Conjunction of Partial Cauſes, forms, as 
it were, one ſingle Whole, which goes alſo by the Name of 
total Cauſe. eſides, that Name is beſtowed upon the 
Cauſe, which is ſingle abſolutely, and upon the Cauſe which 
is the only one of its Kind, and of its Order, provided it con- 
tributes to the whole Effect; and in that Reſpect there may be 
many total Cauſes of one ſingle Effect, but ſubordinate 
Cauſes. A Book is a total Production of one Mind; one 
Hand that writ it, is alſo the total Cauſe of it in a certain 
Senſe; and ſo is in its kind one ſingle Pen, that was made 
uſe of. The Influence of each of thoſe Cauſes reached the 
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ir XXV. Wan many Cauſes contribute to 
Tmmeiiate and one Effect, thoſe are called immediate, which 
Mediate. Act upon the very Subject in which the Effect 
IH 1 is produced, and fo reach the Effect it ſelf, 
and touch it. But thoſe Cauſes, the Action whereof does 
not reach the Effect, but conſiſts only in ſetting other Cauſes 
to work, are called Mediate; and among them, ſome are 
more remote than others. 29% 
©. XXVE. SOMETIMES remote Cauſes afford 
Diviſion of re- only to other Cauſes, leſs remote, a Matter 
mu Cauſes. to Act, or they facilitate the Occaſions of 
7212 Acting: Theſe are preparing Cauſes. Nay, 
ſometimes the whole Influence of a-Canſe conſiſts only in 
removing the Obſtacles, which might hinder the Action of 
the other Cauſes from producing its Effect. Theſe are cal- 
led, in the Schools, Cauſes without which the Effect does not 


. XXV. Wnrw the fame remote Cauſe 
* has many different Effects, when it does equal- 
Ce . ly Exercile its Power upon ſeveral Subjects, 

and that Power is differently diverſified by 
the Agents to be found between that remote Cauſe and its 
Effects; ſuch a Cauſe is called aniderſal; and thoſe which 
determine its general Power, are called particnlar Cauſes. , 

IN order to determine which of thoſe Cauſes has the 
greateſt Share in the Production of an Effect, one ſhouldin 
the firſt Place know the Nature and Manner of acting of 
each of thoſe Cauſes, and then obſerve, by comparing them 

ether, the Rules which I have laid down before. But 

en are not ſo nice about it. Among many Cauſes, which 
act jointly, that which affects the Senſes moſt, and by that 
means is the moſt eaſy to be diſcovered, is commonly more 
minded, and frequently the only one that is attended to, 
Thus we are miſtaken about the Caufes of Diſeaſes incident 
to the human Body, and of the Diſorders which diſtarb the 
Society and the ATR. * 
_ 545001 56 XXVII. Wren in a Subordination of 

Sub nn Cauſes, each of them follows in its Motions 
of two Sores, the Direction of the principal Cauſe, that 
(5:9 Subordination is called eſſential. But if ſome 
of them, by their own Activity, depart from the DireQion 
of the principal Cauſe, and by that $ break the Series 
of the Motions deſigned to produce an Effect, that Subor- 
dination is looked upon as accidental ; and what is defective 
in the Effect, is not imputed to the principal Cauſe, if it 

| Was 
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was not in its Power to foreſee the Inconveniencies, where- 
by its Deſign would be diſordered ; or if having foreſeen 
them, it was not obliged to ſuſpend its Action, and to give 
oyer the Production of ſome important Effects, in order to 
prevent ſome Inconveniencies. Wherefore in ſuch Caſes, 
what is good in the intended Effect, ought to be of ſuch a 
Nature as to deſerve that one ſhould overlook the Incon- 
veniency which attends it, and which cannot be avoided 
without giving over an Effect more valuable and more ne- 
ceſlary, as a Good, than the Inconveniency is odious, as 
an Evil. I ſay, it ought to be more proper and more ad- 
vantageous to procure that intended Good, than to neglect 
it in order to avoid the Evil with which it is attended. It is 
better, for inſtance, to attack and ſink Pirates, though ſome 
innocent Perſons, whom they made Priſoners, will periſh in 
the Attack, than to give them, under that Pretence, full Li- 
berty to infeſt the Seas, and to encreaſe every Day the Num- 
ber of unhappy Men. "wy 2 7 Weary 

Bur an Architect is blamed, and anſwerable for the 
Damage, when the Materials he made uſe of, occaſion the 
fall, ſplitting or leaning of _an Edifice, though otherwiſe 
raiſed according to all the Rules of Art. ; becauſe he ought 
not to mind only the Diſpoſition of the Materials, but alſo 
their Nature: 1 9 

Ir is ſometimes right, but ſometimes wrong, to judge of 


a Project by the Event. When nothing happens but what ' 


was in the Scheme; when no Part of the Event is Wing 
to happy Circumſtances, which could not be expected; 
when every Part of the Succeſs is an Effect of the Precau- 
tions and Attention of him, whois the cee, Cauſe of it; 
the Event is rightly looked upon as a Proof of his Ability. 
Bur when a Man mult neceſfarily reſolve upon ſome- 
thing, and does it by the moſt probable Appearances, for 
want of an infallible Certainty, which the Nature of Things 
does not permit him to have; if ſome Circumſtances, which 


could neither be feared, nor prevented, occaſion the Mi- 


carriage of his Undertaking, the Event proves nothing 
againſt him. In ſuch a Caſe, one may rightly ſay : Omnium 
rerum conſilium ſapiens, non exitum ſpettat. A rational Man 
does not mind ſo much what has ed, as What Was 
deſigned to be done, and the Reaſons for reſolving upon 7 (). 
! > | | — 
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a (J Nunquam Sink temeritas cum ſapientia commiſcetur: nec ad 


coulilium caſus admittitur. Cic. pro M, Marcello 2 
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Tu ar Propenſity of moſt People to judge of a Deſign 
only by the Event, does Good and Harm in the Society. It 
makes a Man wary : He will be ſure of the Succeſs, know- 
ing how difficult it is to juſtify a Project, when it miſcar- 
ries. But ſome Matters are not capable of an infallible 
Certainty : And upon thoſe Occaſions, the Fear of being 
overwhelmed with Reproaches, or Banters, for the ill 
Succeſs of an Undertaking, makes a Man give over ſome 
Thoughts, which might have a noble Effect. One muſt 
have an uncommon Zeal to expoſe one ſelf to the Hazard of 
being blamed, rather than negle& an Occaſion of doing what 
will probably have a very good Succeſs (e). | | 
| | XXIX. BecaAvsE little Care has been taken 
Inflrumental to beſtow a true Name upon each Cauſe, I 
Canes. have been obliged to ſpend the greateſt Part 
| 157 of this Chapter in clearing the Confuſion 
brought into this Matter. I muſt go on with that Work. 
When Cauſes leſs principal have no Activity of their own, 
and act only as they are directed by the Principal, they are 
called inſtrumental Cauſes. Thus a Pen is an Inſtrument, 
becauſe it writes only by being moved. It appears from 
thence that intelligent Cauſes, which are capable of Liberty 
and Choice, cannot be called iuſtrumental Cauſes, but in a 
figurative Senſe. In this Senſe, a Man, who lays aſide his 
own Activity, to be altogether governed by others, without 
any Examination, wilt be called an #mſtramental Canſe. 
Wherefore we ought not to take in à literal Senſe what is 
faid of a Murderer, forinſtance, or a Poiſoner, that he was 
an Inſtrument in the Hands of the firſt Cauſe, to put an End 
to the Lifeof an innocent Man ; for the firſt Cauſe, in- 
finitely Wiſe, Good, and Holy, has not directed ſuch a wick- 
ed Man to execute that horrid Project. When it is ſaid, 
upon ſuch an Occaſion, that we muſt not mind only the 
Stone that gave the immediate blow, but go back as far as 
the Hand which directed it, the meaning of thoſe Words 
is this : We ought to bear a'Misfortune as patiently, as if 

| eee the 


Hoc mque facimus, ut conſilia eventis ponderemus; & ou 
bens 21275 5 it, multum illum providiſſe; cui ſecus, nihil ſen- 
ſiſſe dicamus, - - - - ut jam nihil eſſe videatur, niſi divinare, ſapien- 
wy! CRE (ſays M k 11. Ch k 
14 en s Montagne, Book II. Chap. 34. ſpeaking” 
6 bee and C22 had 4. than a human St. {heat in 
« their Fortune. One of them ſaid, That Enterprizes were t0 bo exe- 
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the Blow was come immediately from the ſupreme Cauſe: 
The Reaſon of it is, that nothing happens without the Know- 
ledge of the ſupreme Being; and ſince that Being, though 
Good, Holy, and averſe to Evil, has thought fit to permit 
it, we ſhould be certainly in the wrong to murmur about a 
I hing, which he tolerates with great Patience. f 

THe ſupreme Being, who is as Wiſe as he is Powerful, 
who loves Order and Equity infinitely more than the wiſeſt 
and beſt Men, does perfectly know the Thoughts of all Man- 
kind, and has future Things in his Power. If our Know- 
ledge could attain to the Knowledge of the ſupreme Being, 
we {hould ſee that he diſpoſes of all Things for the beit 
And therefore whoever is grieved at what he orders and 
ſuffers, is wanting to the Reſpect due to him. It is always 
wrong to loſe our Time, of which we-can never be too 
ſparing, in reflecting upon Events, that are not in our Power. 

very Body has within his Cloaths a petty Kingdom, hard to 
be. governed : Wrong Notions and Rebellious Thoughts 
ariſe in it. We muſt, mend, repreſs, fight, and triumph: 
We mult be ſenſible ſometimes of the Shamefulneſs of a 
Defeat, to riſe up again; and ſometimes of the Pleaſure of 
a Conquelt, and the Charms of a Victory, to engage a new 
Battle. Beſides, a Man is ſurrounded with Inferiors, Equals; 
and Superiors. We owe an Homage to ſome Men: Others 
pay us a Tribute. We muſt be juſt to all, and uſeful to 
every Body, if it be poſſible. Thus we are a Compound of 
Meanneſs and Greatneſs, Knowledge and Ignorance. A 
wiſe Mau is in his own Eyes, what Noveliſts will have their 
Heroes to be in the Eyes of the World. God orders, di- 
rects, and permits: In all thoſe Reſpects I am in the wrong 
to grow impatient. Wherefore I reſpect what is not in my 
Power, as if it came from the Hand of God; for he does 
not prevent it, and has ſome Reaſons not to do it. 

IT is alſo evident, that Men make a very ill Uſe of the 
Word Inſtrument, and do not ſufficiently mind the true No- 
tion of it upon a thouſand Occaſions. Though they are 

uilty, yet they pretend to juſtify themſelves by ſaying they 

ave only acted as Inſtruments, and that if there is any Harm 
in what they do, the Cauſe which they obey is only an- 
ſwerable for it; as if Men were allow'd to renounce their 
Knowledge and Liberty, to make no Uſe of them, and to 
ſubje& themſelves to the Will of another, without enquiring 
Whether he commands lawful or unlawful Things. Tis 
certainly a horrid Scandal to ſee Chriſtians, that is, Men who 
call themſelves Diſciples of the Gop of Peace, and Children 
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of the Father of all Nations, ſell themſelves, in a manner, 
to plunder and to kill, without examining whether the Order 
for doing ſo be grounded upon Reaſon, or tends only to 
raviſh vyhat belongs to others, and to deſtroy with Fire and 
Sword thoſe, who take up Arms in Defence of their Rights 
ainſt — erg Uſurpers, and Diſturbers of the Publick 
HERE we may ſee how little moſt Men agree with them- 
ſelves. One would think from their Words, that they adore 
their Princes; and yet at the leaſt Signal from them, there is 
no Meanneſs, no Injuſtice, no Cruelty, but what they will 
be guilty of, without any Scruple, being perſuaded that all 
thoſe Things will be laid upon the Prince. The Truth is, 
they love no Body but themſelves, wherein they uſe their 
in their own Way ; for, the latter pant to love, 

and yet love no Body. One would think, they do not look 
upon other Men to be of their own Kind; for they uſe 
them like Dogs and Horſes, which they kill by uſing them; 
and when they die, they are quite forgotten, and others ſup- 
Pram Room. Moſt Subjects likewiſe, without any true 
Love for their Maſters, whom they ſeem to adore, think only 
of raiſing themſelves. With that Proſpect they flatter and 
obey with Eagerneſs; and becauſe the readieſt and blindeſt 
Obedience is generally the moſt acceptable, they perform it; 
and a mere Efea of an ambitious and unjuſt Intereſt is call'd 
= Duty, Fidelity, the Love of one's Country, though iu 
many Caſes, that blind Obedience be directly contrary to the 
Intereſts of the Prince and Country. 'Fhus Vice is honour'd 
with the Name of Virtue. | Thoſe Inconveniencies might 
be prevented, if Men, inſtead of being fatisfied with con- 
fuſed Pretences, would govern t elves by clear Ideas, 
and well defined Notions. 3 . 
AN ill Uſe is made of Inſtraments, when they are uſed 
contrary to their natural and lawful Deſtination. Wine is 
deſigned to rejoice and ſtrengthen : An ill Uſe is made of 
it, when a Man drinks ſo much, as to grow ſtupid and 
deſtroy his Health. The lawful Uſe of the Sword conſiſts 
in defending one's ſelf, and protecting the Innocent _— 
« 3 3 | eir 
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) Ex quo pecunia in honore eſſe ccepit, verus rerum honor ce- 
BY : e & venales invicem fact, quærimus non quale ſit 
quidque, ſed quanti. Ad mercedem pii ſumus, ad mercedem impii. 
Honeſta, iu aliqua illis ſpes ineſt, ſequimur, in contrarium 
tiranſituri, {1 plus ſcelera promittant. Sen. Ep. CXV. 
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their unjuſt Aggreſſors; an ill Uſe is made of it by taking 
away a Man's Life, without having a Right to do it. 

IT is a Query, whether the U ſe of Inſtruments ought to 
be laid aſide by reaſon of the ill Uſe that is made of them. 
t ought to be laid aſide, when the ſame End can be attain'd 
by other Means, and when the Danger, ariſing from the 
Abuſe, exceeds the Benefit ariſing from the Uſe. But when 
Inſtruments. are neceſſary for an important Uſe, and the 
Abuſes may be prevented, what is more uſeful would be 
preferred to what 1s leſs uſeful, if the Uſe was laid aſide to 
avoid an Abuſe, Beſides, one mult examine whether an 
Abuſe, being prevented one Way, may not creep in many 
other Ways; tor why ſhould wiſe Men deprive themſelves 
of ſome comfortable Things, of which they can make a very 
lawful Uſe, if the Inconveniencies which they would pre- 
vent by yielding their Right, are brought in {till by other 
Cauſes ? | . 2 

Ie thoſe Rules be attended to, we ſhall be able to deter- 
mine the following Queſtions: Whether it was lawful to 
forbid the Reading of the Holy Scripture? Whether Men 
ought to enjoy the Liberty of a free Examination? Whether 
it were better for the Clergy to renounce ſome of their Dig- 
nities, or part of their great Wealth? or whether it be 
proper to reſtore them in thoſe Countries, where they have 
been taken away. But upon theſe Subjects and many 
others, in order to avoid falling into Error, it is abſolutely 
neceſſary to have a perfect Knowledge of the Things that 
are to be compared together; otherwiſe, one might eaſily 
make a wrong Application of the Rule. An ill Uſe is made 
of Plays and Satire. The Queſtion is, whether they ought 
to be ſuppreſſed'by reaſon of thoſe accidental Abuſes uſt 
all Vines be pluck'd up? Muſt all beautiful Women hide 
themſelves? Muſt all Spectacles and publick Entertainments 
be forbidden ? | | | 
XXX. BECAUSE in the whole Courſe Diftindions 
of our Lives, and in the whole World, we 4%rare, 
perceive nothing but a continual V iciflitude 
of Cauſes and Effects, thoſe Words being ſo common, and 
apply'd to ſo many different Subjects, and ſo many different 

ays of acting, muſt needs have alſo very different Inter- 
pretations. Hence ſo many Diſtinctions, ſome of which 
are juſtand neceſſary, but the others are only grounded upon 
a wrong Way of viewing TR: Cauſes are diſtinguiſh'd, 
for inſtance, into procreating and preſerving Cauſes. We are 
told, that the former — > omething new, and make 
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lome-Alteration ; and that the others do only maintain 3 
7 bing in its State. But how can that be a Cauſe, Which 
rroduces nothing? Tis plain, that Diſtinction is not exa& 
Sometimes the Preſervation of a Thing is aſcribed to an 
Agent, which has only removed what might have done it 
ſome harm: But, exactly ſpeaking, that Agent is only the 
Cauſe of that Removing. At other Times, the Preſervation 
of a Thing in its State is aſcribed to a Man, who takes 
Care to prevent all the Accidents that might alter it, be. 
cauſe that Intention is look'd upon as an Effect. Laſtly, at 
other Times, the Cauſe, that is call'd a preſerving Cauſe, has 
really acted upon the Subject it has preſerved; but what it 
has produced, not being very ſenſible, it is not minded, nor 
called, upon that Account, a producing Cauſe. 
Tux Diſtinction of Cauſes into anivocal and equivocal, 
is not much better grounded. We are told that the former 
are like their Effects, and the latter different from them. |[ 
grant that intelligent Cauſes: can produce very different Ef- 
tects from themſelves, ſince they can produce Motions by 
the Efficacy of their Will, which is not a Motion: But 
Bodies have no Action, and no Force, but by their Motion; 
and a Motion never produces but a like Motion. Tis true 
that when many Cauſes are nnited to produce acompounded 
Effect, that Effect, confider'd in its 'Totality, will be diffe- 
rent from each of its partial Cauſes; but each immediate 
Effect will always be like its immediate Cauſe, and bear the 
Character of it. The Action is the acting Cauſe, and the 
Effect is the Trace of the Action. 50 
W are convinced by our own fp that Thought 
can produce or determine Motion. We are alſo convinced, 
that a Motion produces only a Motion, that Figures pro- 
duce only Figures, as Numbers, being united together, pro- 
duce only Numbers. And therefore we think contrary to 
our Knowledge, when we fancy that Thought can ariſe 
from Extenſion, rather than believe that Thought is capable 
of moditying and diſpoſing Extenſion. | 
XXXI. TAE Notions of Cauſe and Ef- 
fect are very common and uniform: There are 
none that Men conceive more frequently, and more eaſily. 
Thoſe clear and familiar Notions made all Men conclude, 
that nothing is done without a Canſe; that every Being, every 
Reality, every State that can exiſt, or not exiſt, every Thing 
that can be one Way, or another Way, muſt have been de- 
termined by ſome Cauſe to be, rather than not to be; to be 
in a certain manner, rather than in another. What can be, 
«1183 a; 6:4 CJD TM 
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2 or not be; what can be in a certain manner, or in another; if 
Ch ir was not determined by ſome Cauſe to be, rather than not 
Qt. to be; to be in a certain manner, rather than in another ; if 
b nothing had made it, or if nothing had made it ſuch as it is, 

5 rather than otherwiſe; its Exiſtence, its Manner of Being, 
he would be an Effect of Nothing. 
= MEN continually argue upon that Principle; their whole 
eg Conduct runs upon that Foundation. When they form a 
5 Deſign, they think of proper Means for the Execution of it: 
" When a Tning happens, they ask how it came to paſs. If a 
"4 Man, driven by a Tempeſt upon an Iſland, where he ſees 

a Buildings, or only regular Grottoes, Trees planted in a Row, 
= ſome mathematical Inſtruments, Sc. if ſych a Man ſhould 


admire the Caprice of Chance in imitating Tuch a Regularity, 
he would be accounted a Man out of his Senſes by ey 
” Body. And therefore it muſt be acknowledged, that a 
Man falls into a great Extravagance, when refleCting upon 
the Diſpoſition of the Univerſe, he renounces a Principle 
which he always made uſe of, and by which he never was 
deceived. Certainly, nothing but a great Depravation hin- 
uz ders him from being ſenſible of his Folly. | 
* TRE ſame Knowledge, which teaches us that nothing is 
done without a Cauſe, does likewiſe teach us that 0 one 
Thing can be produced of it ſelf, ſince a Thing muſt alread 
exiſt to give Exiſtence. The Proportion of the Reality of El- 
he feats, with the Reality of their Cauſes, is grounded _ thoſe 
ſame Principles; for if there was more Reality and Perfection 
in the Effect than in the Cauſe, that Reality and Perfection 
F not proceeding from the Cauſe, in which they are not, would 
a — no Cauſe at all, and would be the Work of No- 
| thing. | | 
Aena from the ſame Principles we judge of Effects 
2 by their Cauſes, and of Cauſes by their Effects; becauſe an 
* Effect being the Impreſſion of a Cauſe, it mult be like its 
Cauſe. If your Virtue is only an Effect of ſome Fear, or 
7 of ſome Trouble in your Mind, it will laſt no longer than 
? your ill Humour; and when it does not proceed from Know- 


— ledge, ir muſt needs throw you into Extremes, and into Su- 
1 perſtition. If your Zeal for thoſe whom you call your 
* Friends, has no other Prineiple but your Intereſt, it will laſt 
* and end with that Intereſt. 


ng XXXII. A MouUNTAAn, the Paths whereof Diſcovery of 

de- being dark and full of Briars, are difficult ro be _ Cauſes. | 

tound, and yet, notwithſtanding thoſe Difh- 

culties, are frequented by People, who go up, and come 
Fi %<- down, 
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down, is a pretty exact Emblem of Philoſophy, in which a 
Man aſcends from the Effects to the Cauſes, or deſcends from 
the Cauſes to the Effects. 

Mex are miſtaken in thoſe two Reſpe&s, which is the 
Reaſon of ſo many chimerical Syſtems, and vain Projects. 

A MAN looks for a Cauſe, and is reſolved to find it 
out. An Idea offers it ſelf; he takes hold of it. However, 
it is not the beſt; it is only the moſt familiar to him, and the 
moſt agreeable to his Prejudices. Tis no Matter; he is 
pleaſed with it for that very Reaſon : He goes no farther. 

SOME are contented to imagine a poſſible Cauſe, and 
then aſcribe to it ſome Phænomena, and ſometimes 10 
haſtily, that they ohly mind thoſe which agree to their Con- 
jecture, or thoſe Circumſtances that may be explain'd by it; 
they lay aſide every Thing elſe. Thus the Courſe of the 
| heavenly Bodies has been aſcribed to moving Intelligences, 
and the Formation of organized Bodies to plaſtick Natures, 
without knowing what they are. It has been rightly ſaid, 
that it is an eaſy Thing to imagine, but a difficult one to ob- 
ſerve; becauſe Men being impatient of imagining a Cauſe of 
the Effects which they obſerve, ſee nothing in thoſe Effects 
but what favours the Conjecture of which they are fond. 

A MAN takes hold of a Conjecture, as a Maſon takes 
hold of a Stone, to lay it in a Building. One would think 
he has received a Commiſſion to make the World according 
to his Ideas. He conceives that a certain Motion could 
produce certain Effects, and will have it to be ſo, I con- 
ceive, that if the fluid Matter, which ſurrounds the Earth, 
deſcribes all manner of Ways, Circles, or Arches of Circles, 
having the Center of the Earth for their common Center, 
thoſe Motions will cauſe the Fall of heavy Bodies; therefore 
I have found our the true Cauſe of that Fall. But is it not 
a precarious Suppoſition ? What Proof have I of thoſe Mo- 
tions, ſo different by reaſon of the Difference of their Ten- 
dencies, and at the ſame time ſo uniform, becauſe they are 
all Concentric? What Cauſe can I alledge of their Riſe 
and Continuation ? | 

WHEN out of Shame. of being filent, or ſpeaking 
after others, a Man has contrived an Hypotheſis, he leaves 
nothing unattempted to defend it againſt very good Argu- 
ments; and rather than give it up, he fences it about with 
Nonſenſe. 

I is one Thing to prove the Truth of one's Conjectures, 
and another to adjuſt them ſo well, that they cannot be over- 
thrown one by another. 9 | * 
| HE 
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Tu Connexion of Conſequences, makes a Man wiſh 
that the Principles be true, and diſpoſes him to believe them; 
but it does not prove them. 

A ComPAR1SON may ſerve to prove the Poſſibility of a 
Cauſe, by mak ing it more intelligible; but it does not eſta- 
bliſh the Truth of it. | 
I order to find out ſome Cauſe, we ſhould conſider its Ef- 
fects with great Attention, enquire into and weigh the Circum- 
ſtances according to the Maxims laid down above. 0 V 
It happens ſometimes that the Cauſe we ſeek with M. 
that Method, is diſcover'd by the Senſes themſelyes: But 
when it eſcapes their Penetration, and Conjectures muſt ſupply 
them, we ought, in the firſt Place, to examine the Poſſibility 
of the Cauſes of which we have an Idea; and the particular 
Ideas of which it is compoſed, muſt contain no Incon- 
ſiſtency among themſelyes, nor with our other Ideas, which 
are already known to be clear and juſt. Afterwards, we 
muſt be ſure, by convincing Reaſons, that the Cauſe which 
appears to us poſſible, does actually exiſt, Laſtly, we muſt 
enquire whether it produces the Effect aſcribed to it. To 
that end, the Subject upon which that Effect is produced, 
ought to be placed in Circumſtances wherein that Cauſe can- 
not a& upon it. It ought to be placed in other Circum- 
ſtances, wherein it can act but imperfectly. The other Cauſes, 
to which that Effect might be owing, mult be laid aſide; and 
by thoſe Obſervations we ſhall proceed from Probability to 

ertainty. 

Ir an Effect is only owing to a certain Cauſe, it will ap- 
pear where that Cauſe is to be found; and it will not appear 
where that Cauſe is not obſerved. For inſtance, ſome have 
conjectured that the Stamina in Flowers ſerve for the puri- 
fying of the Juices ; but in all Plants the Juices muſt be 
puriß d: And yet the Stamina do not grow upon thoſe Plants 
that bear Seed, and always grow upon thoſe that bear 
none. 

TRE Liquor of Succinum, being ſhaken in a Vial, takes 
a Purple-Colour. It is inferred from thence, that this Co- 
lour ariſes neither by an Addition, nor by a Subſtraction of 
Parts, and is owing to mere Alterations. 

Ts in vain to pretend to have diſcover'd the true Cauſe 
of an Effect, when that pretended Cauſe leaves us as much 
in the dark as before. It is a Query, for inſtance, how a 
Stone continues to move, as ſoon as it comes out of the 
Hand that throws it. *Tis the Elaſticity of the Air, ſay 


ſome, Which is the Cauſe of that continued Motion. But 


Ii 3 what 
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what is that Elaſticity ? What is the Cauſe of it? How comes 
its Motion to continue, and its Activity to be perpetual? A 

Body of Natural Philoſophy will never ſatisfy the Mind, if 
it contains other Principles than mechanical Principles, and 
any other Thing be ſuppoſed in material Beings, beſides Mo- 
tion, Reſt, Figure, and the Situation of the different Cor- 
puſcles of which they ate compoſed. Tis in vain to ex- 
plain fome Phenomena by the Properties of Salts and Sul- 
phurs, c. for unleſs I have an Idea of thoſe Salts, and of 
thoſe Sulphurs, whereby I may know how they act, I am 
till in the dark as to the Cauſes of the Phznomenon. When 
Lam told, and even ſhewn by Experience, that ſuch and ſuch 
Effects ought to reſult from the Action of Salts, Sulphurs, c. 
I am inform'd of ſome Effects, but I am not taught how 
they ariſe. It is in vain to tell me, That acid Salts give the 
Form and Eſſence to all mix'd Bodies: That they are the 
elaeſt Sons of the Sun; the Promoters of all Fermentation; the 
true Balſam of Nature, which preſerves all Bodies, and the 
beſt and moſt valuable Things in the Morld. I am by no Means 
inſtructed by a Language, which I don't underſtand. 

Tk more ſimple and evident thoſe Rules are, the more 
ſhameful a Thing is it to negle& them. It is a Sign of a 
very conteinptible Lightneſs of Mind to take Pride in ſome 

njectures, which an unruly Imagination may eaſily bring 
forth, and to call them a Hſtem, becauſe, if they are ſup- 
poſed, one may explain to thoſe, who readily grant them, 
ſome Circumſtances of a Phzxnomenon. A Man gets a 
Name at a cheap Rate ; he gets himſelf recorded among 
original Wits, and takes for a juſt Encomium whatever the 
Politeneſs of Men of Letters makes them ſay about thoſe 
new Propoſitions, which, like political News, make ſome 
Noiſe for a Week, and then are altogether forgotten. A 
Man, being extremely deſirous to get a Name, not only takes 
hold of every Thing that offers it ſelf, but alſo ſtops there; 
and is ſo ſincerely miſtaken, that he does not ſcruple to make 
the Eyes of all other Men the Judges of his Diſcovery. - He 
informs the Publick, out of Charity, that he has diſcover'd a 
Thermometer, ſought. long ago by the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, free from the Imperfections of other Thermome- 
ters, and containing all the Adrantages that are only to be 
found ſeparately in thoſe that have been uſed hitherto. Ano- 
ther deſires his K riends to inform the Publick, forth with, of a 
new Diſcovery in Geometry, the Paralogiſm whereof is 


Obvious. * 
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8 XXXIII. In the Practice and Conduct f 

\ Life, the Diſcovery of the true Cauſes is fre- In Practical! 
ir quently of the greateſt Importance, becauſe Afairs. 

d to prevent an ill Effect, or to put a Stop to % 
4 it, 'tis but taking away its fundamental Cauſe. - Becauſe 
1 the Events of human Lite are generally very much com- 


4 pounded and complicated, Men eaſily fancy they know the 
3 whole Cauſe of an Effect, though they only know part of 
f it: Nay, Circumſtances are often looked upon as Cauſes. 
n Intereſt and other Paſſions fix the Mind upon thoſe Things 
1 with which it is affected, and hinder it from going farther. 
1 Men of a ſhallow Mind dwell upon partial Cauſes, and pre- 
5 tend to ſee every thing; but thoſe who have a greater Ex- 
v tent of Wit, don't ſtop till they come to the Source. 
@ When a Man of a ſhallow Wit has a Deſign at Heart, he 
* only ſees his Aim, and does not perceive the Obſtacles that 
* lie in his Way, He runs ſo faſt towards his Aim, that he 
* ſtumbles, and frequently cannot attain to it. : 
8 THERE is nothing more common among Men, than to aſ- 
cribe to their Misfortune what proceeds only from their own 
a Fault. By that means they think they have a Right-to be 
2 angry with thoſe whom they do not love, or to inveigh 
e againſt I know nor what, inſtead ot blaming themſelves. 
g A Man does not ſucceed in a Deſign of which he was very 
EC fond; whereupon, without enquiring into the Cauſes of 
„ his Miſcarriage, he gives the obſcure Name of Misfortune 
2 to a Cauſe unknown to him. It frequently happens, that a 
8 Man ſcolds at others, for no other Reaſon but becauſe he is 
e not well pleaſed with himſelf: And in general, Men lay 
Þ their Faulrs upon others as much as they can. Deaf Peo- 
e ple complain that others ſpeak too low: Dull Preachers 
| groan by reaſon of the Lukewarmnelſs of the Age. | 
5 MEN love to make Syſtems, and to raiſe vaſt Edifices 
f upon a ſmall Number of Suppoſitions: That Inclination 
e does frequently move Hiſtorians to vent their own Imagi- 
e nations as undeniable Facts. Out of ſome Strokes they 
a form a compleat Character; and that CharaQter, if we may 
f believe them, influenced all the Actions of a Man; as it it 
a was not a common Thing among Men to contradict them- 
e ſelves, to act at a venture, — to become the Sport of 
* Circumſtances (c). 
2 114 | TE 
5 = 4 
, le) Montagne (Book III. Ch. 9.) alledges an Example of thoſe 


Reformations, which do not remove the Evil. However, I — 
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THe Society is diſturbed by many Diſorders : ' A Man 
undertakes to remove ſome of them. To that End, he 
perceives ſome Cauſes which contribute to a certain Diſor- 
der. A well-meaning Man, or a Man who deſires to get 
2 Name, is wonderfully pleaſed with that Diſcovery ; but, 
though that particular Cauſe be removed, it frequently hap- 
pens that all the other Cauſes remain ſtill ; and the Me- 
thod that is made uſe of, is attended with many other In- 
conveniences that are no leſs grievous (4). 

W HEN therefore ſomething is to be mended, one muſt 
examine, 1. Whether it be a Diſorder, and an Evil. 2. For 
What Reaſons it is a Diſorder, and an Evil. 3. One muſt 
$9 back from one Principle to another, as far as the firſt 

auſe of that Evil; take a Survey of Men, and conſider 
how they would live, if ſuch a Cauſe was removed, and 

had no longer any Influence over them. Atterwards one 
muſt enquire, whether the Diſpoſitions of the People would 
not be ſtill ſufficient to revive the ſame Inconveniency; for 
Men do frequently make a great Noiſe about the pretended 
Sony of a Symptom, which does not perfectly cure the 

VII. 8 f Gs ; ; | 

| Lasrrx, 


933 


% ſome Years ago a Man, for whoſe Memory I have a great Reſpect, 
* 2 0 the midſt of our Evils, = — N wb Law, 
nor ice, nor any Magiſtrate that perform 8 ce. no 
more than now, publiſhed I know CT ſorry Reformations 
* about Cloaths, Cookery, and Pettifogging. They are mere Amuſe- 
ments to pleaſe a People ill uſed, that tEey may not think they have been 
quite forgotten. Others do the ſame, when they forbid a regs, 
* given over to all ſorts of execrable Vices, to Dance and to Play. 
lt is not a proper Time for a Man to waſh, and make him f 
clean, when he is ſick of a violent Fever.” : 
_ (4) © Conſidering the natural Inſtability of our Manners and Opi- 
<* mons, it appears to me frequently, that — Authors themſelves 
are in the wrong, to pr to form a conſtant and ſolid Contexture 
« of Men. They pitch upon an univerſal Air, and interpret, accordin 
A tothat Image, al the Actions of a Man ; and if they cannot wr 
* them ſufficiently, they have recourſe to Diſſimulation. Auguſtus 
« eſcaped them; for there is in that Man ſuch an apparent, ſudden, 
and continual Variety of Actions, during the whole Courſe of his 
Life, that the boldeſt Judges have not thought fit to meddle with 
* him. There is nothing in Men I am more apt to disbelieve than 
ba „and nothing I believe more eaſily than their Incon- 
* ſtancy. In all Antiquity it would be a hard Matter to pick out 
« twelve Men, who directed their Lives to a certain Aim, which is 
the principal End of Wiſdom.” Montagne, Book II. Chap. 1. 


* 
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Laſtly, Though the Remedies ſhould appear efficacious 
and certain, yet we mult (till examine whether they be 
lawful and uſeful ; for the Remedy of an Evil does fre- 
quently occaſion worſe Evils, and more difficult to be cu- 
red. 'T hoſe Enquiries are above a Man of a narrow Mind, 
who is not laborious, who has no clear Thoughts, who 
knows not how to be free from Prejudices, and does not 
judge of Things with all the neceſſary Calmneſs and Atten- 
tion. 

In like manner, when ſome Good is to þe procured ; 
leaſt we ſhould be impoſed upon, and prejudiced by its Ad- 
vantages (e), we muſt in the firſt Place examine whether it 
be poſſible, and then whether it be uſeful. To that End, 
we mult have a clear Notion of the Thing it ſelf, weigh 
the Efficacy of the Means proper to bring it about, conſider 
the Power we have over thoſe Means, their Simplicity and 
Certainty, compare them with the Obſtacles, and compare 
alſo the Uſefulneſs of the intended Good with the Uſeful- 
neſs of what we part with to obtain it. That Compariſon leads 
us to examine the Uſefulneſs of the Thing it ſelf; and that 
Examination muſt run upon three Things: 1. Whether 


it be Juſt; and why. 2. What Benefit will be reaped from 


it. 3. What Inconveriencies it will be expoſed to. In each 
of thoſe Conſiderations we — to be attentive, and ſet 
Things before our Eyes, in order to apprehend, whether, 


ſuppoting ſuch and ſuch Circumſtances, ſuch and ſuch Con- 
lequences 


mn... 


[nn c 


(e) * An eager and violent Deſire is rather an Obſtacle, than a 
Help. to. carry on a Deſign: It makes us very uneaſy, with reſpect 
to Events that prove ſlow or contrary to our Expectation : It 
* raiſes in us a Suſpicion towards thoſe with whom we deal. We 


** never manage well a Thing by which we are poſſeſs d and governed. 


- - - - Male cundta miniſtrat 
Impetus. 


* A Man, who uſes only his Judgment and his Skill, goes on more 
& chearfully: He diſſembles. he yields, and puts off, as Occaſion re- 
* quires. He miſſes his Aim, without being vexed at it, being ready 
* * new Attempt: He acts with Deliberation. A Man, who is 
« moved by violent and tyrannical Defires, muſt needs betray a 
great Imprudence and Injuſtice. He is hurried on by the Impe- 


. * tuoſity of thoſe Deſires: They are raſh Motions, and of little Uſe, 


«* unleſs they be very much ſupported by Fortune. Montagne, 
Book III. Chap. 10. * 


— 
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ſequences will take place. A Man, who does not proceed in 
that cautious Method, will be apt to fall into chimerical No- 
tions, and build Caſtles in the Air. 

- IF a Man happens to be prepoſſeſs'd with Affection and 
Deſires, he muſt entreat ſome Perſons,who are able to examine 
the Eaſineſs and Difficulty of a Project with more Indifference, 
ro enter upon that Examination. A great many Things will 
offer themſelvestoa Man. free from Prejudices, which would 
eſcape a Man who is prepoſſeſs'd. 

. Tat Method which I have propoſed to reaſon about a 
Project, appears to me eſſential; and one cannot depart 
from it, without running the Hazard of falling into Error. 
When a Man is very intent upon the Advantages ariſing 
from the Succeſs of an Enterprize, he can hardly avoid be- 
ing prepoſleſs'd, and inflamed with Deſires at the Sight of fo 
many Advantages. He is reſolved. to attain his Ends: He 
only ſees what can be ſerviceable to his Deſign; and all the 
Obſtacles diſappear, or, at leaſt, he perceives them only at a 
Diſtance. | 

Nor only Men of a vehement 'I'emper run too haſti! 
into an ill-concerted Project, but the calmeſt People are alſo 
guilty of the ſame Fault. Being uſed to feed themſelves 
with flattering Notions, as ſoon as they have formed a De- 
ſign, they ſhut their Eyes againſt every Thing that might 
make them uneaſy, and diſturb the Pleaſure of their Hopes. 
Nay, thoſe Men never mend, becauſe the Deſire of Quiet- 
neſs does not allow them to reflect upon their Faults, and 
to grow more wary by their Reflections. 

T happens but too often, that ſome Perſons, full of Piety 
and Zeal, engage too eaſily in Projects, the Execution 
whereof would require that Men ſhould be new moulded. 
Thoſe Projects, wonderful in the Theory, occaſion many 
Diſorders, when a Man is reſolved to execute them. 

TimoRous People are only affected with Inconvenien- 
cies; and bold Men conſider only Advautages, and the 
Means of obtaining them. Happy is that Man, who in- 
dulging neither Fear, nor Raſhneſs, can diſcover every 
Thing, and compare the Power of the Means with the 
Force of the Obſtacles, that are to be overcome! It requires 
Tranquillity without Indolence, and a long Habit of re- 
flecting upon what paſſes in the World, and comparing 
Events with their Cauſes. * 

Few People can rightly judge of Things, without ex- 
aggerating the Facility or the Difficulty, according as Dehre 
or Fear prevails in them, Men are uſed from their ry 

| | ears 
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Vears to decide a great many Things which they never exa- 
mined; and which are wholly or very imperfectly known 
to them. Thoſe Deciſions proceed from Paſſion. Reaſon 
has hardly any ſhare in them. According as a Man is bold 
and daring, or timorous and wary, according as he is in- 
clined or averſe to a Propoſition, he looks out for - 
ments to prove or reject it. Thoſe: Arguments are not 
drawn from the Knowledge of the Subject, but from Paſ- 
ſion. The Reaſonings of moſt People diſcover only the 


Thing in Favour of which they are prejudiced, without 
clearing it. | | 
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- WF OHANNIS Seldeni Juris Conſulti Opera omnia, tam Edita 
Ny quam Inedita, in Tribus Voluminibus. Collegit ac recenſuit, yi. 
4 tan: Autoris, Præfationes & Indices adjecit David Wilkins, S. T. P. 
a Canonicus Cantuarienſis, Reverendiſſimo in Chriſto Patri ac 
Domino Domino Guilielmo, Divina Providentia, Archiepiſcopo Cantua- 
rienſi, &c. a Sacris Domeſticis & Biblioth. 

The Hiſtory of the Conqueſt of Mexico by the Spaniards. Adorned 
with Maps and Cuts, engraved by the beſt Hands. The Head of 
Cortez, (done from a Painting of Tirian,) by Mr. Ve tue. Tran- 
ſlated from the Original Spaniſh of Don Antonio de Solis, Secretary 
and Hiſtoriographer to his Catholick Majeſty. 

The Works of Sir William Temple Bar. in two Volumes. To 
yer is prefix'd, Some Account of the Life and Writings of the 

uthor. 

The Compleat Surveyor: Or, The whole Art of Surveying of 
Land. By a new Inſtrument lately invented; as alſo by the plain 
Table, Circumferentor, the Theodolite, as now improv'd, or by the 
Chain only, Containing plain and caly Directions in ſeveral Kinds 
of Menſurations, and ot Things neceſſary to be known in a Work 
of this Nature. By \William Leybourn. The Whole alter'd and 
amended ; and two entire Books added by the Author long before 
his Death. The fifth Edition. In Nine Books. Every Operation, both 
Geometrical and Arithmetical, examin'd; and an Appendix added 
to the Whole, conſiſting of Practical Obſervations in Land-Surveying. 

By Sam. Cunn. | ts . 
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[bliotheca Literaria : Being a Collection of Inſcriptions, Medals, 
Diſſertations, c. N I. In which are contain'd, 1. An Intro- 
duction, giving an Account of the Editor's Deſign. 2. Inſcriptio 
22 antiqua, ex Syriz Monumentis a Reverendo Viro Domino 
undrel excerpta; —— Criticis & Hiſtoricis illuſtrata ab 
eruditiſſimo viro * 200g. Maſon. 3. Of Degrees in the Univer- 
ſities; a Diſſertation by Dr. Brett. 4. An Enquiry into the Words 
of St. Matth. xxvii. 54. and Conjectures upon Chap. xv. 26. xvi. 22. 
xxvii. 24. ene v. 6. explained. Glorifying Gop ; what. Two 
Charges againſt our Bleſſed Loxv by the Fews ; what. Roman Sol- 
_ diers; how, and for what Purpoſe under the Captain of the Temple. 
Foſephus twice corrected. Supra poſitum Templo m Ruffinus, not 
Latin, amended from a Manuſcript, Sc. By the Reverend Mr. _ 
F. Obſervationes Hiſtoricæ, wini Tractatum, Epiſcopi Herefor- 
dienſis, Domine Præſulibus Angliæ illuſtrantes, ex variis * 
orus, 


Hiſtoriis, depromptæ à chriſſimo viro Domino Antonio Wood. 6. An 


Account of the Labours of the Learned. All the ſucceeding Numbers 


may likewiſe be had of T. Woodward, at 1 5s. each. 

The Freethinkers, in three Volumes, on Royal Paper. 

A View of the Engliſh Conſtitution, with reſpect to the Sovereign 
Authority of the Prince, and the Agnes of the Subject; in Vin- 
dication of the Lawfulneſs of takin Oaths to his Majeſty by Law 
required. To which is added, A e, b — of Reply, to the 
ſeveral Anſwers that have been made to it. By William Higden, D. D. 
late Rector of St. Paul's Shadwell. The fourth Edition. 

A New Treatiſe of the Art of Thinking: Containing, A Compleat 
Syſtem of Reflections ing the Condu and Improvement of 
the Mind, in Enquiries into all Kinds of Truth, eſpecially ſuch as re- 
late to the Knowledge of Mankind. Illuſtrated with Variety of Cha- 
raters and Examples, drawn from the ordinary Occurrences of Life. 
Written in French by Monſieur Crouſax, Profeſſor of Philoſophy and 
Mathematicks in the Univerſity of Lauſane. Tranſlated into Enghſp. 
In Two Volumes. 

The Hiſtory of the Antient and Modern Eſtate of the N 
of Wales, Dutchy of Cornwall, and Earldom of Cheſter. 
out of the Records of the Tower of London, and diyers antient Au- 
thors. By Sir — Dodridge Knt. The ſecond Edition. To which 
is added, His Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales's Patent, both in 
Latin and Engliſh. Alſo an Account of his Dignity, Privileges, Arms, 


Rank, and Titles, and of his Sons and Daughters. 1 


The Eſſays, or Counſels, Civil and Moral, of Sir Francis Bacon, 
Lord Ferulam, Viſcount St. Alban. With a Table of the Colours 
of Good and Evil; and a Diſcourſe of the Antients. To which is 
added, The Character of Queen Elizabeth, ' | 

A ſhort and eaſy Method to underſtand Geography. Wherein are 
deſcrib'd the Form of Government of each Country, its Qualities, the 
Manners of its Inhabitants, and whatſoever is moſt remarkable in 
it. To which are added, Obſervations upon thoſe Things of Impor- 
tance that have happen'd in each State. With an Abridgment of the 
Sphere, and the Uſe of Geographical Maps. Made Engiih from the 
French of Monſieur A. D. Fer, Geographer to the French King. 

The wiſe and ingenious Companion, French and Engliſh. Being a 
Collection of. the Wit of the Illuſtrious Perſons, both Antient and 
Modern ; containing their wiſe Sayings, noble Sentiments, witty Re- 
partees, Jeſts, and pleaſant Adventures, The fourth Edition, with Cor- 
rections, and great Improvements. For the Uſe of Schools. By 
Mr. Boyer, Author of the Royal Dictionary. | | 

The 1 8 Dictionary abridg d. In two Parts. I. French and 
Engliſh. II. Engliſh and French. Containing near 5000 Words 
more than any French and Engliſh Dictionary yet extant, To 
which are added, The Accents of all Engliſh Words, to facilitate 
their Pronuntiation to Foreigners. The Edition, carefully cor- 
rected, and improv'd, with above 2000 Words, extracted out of the 
moſt approved Authors. As alſo an Alphabetical Liſt of the moſt 


common Chriſtian Names of Men and Women, and the Abbrevia- 


tions of the ſaid Names vulgarly uſed, By Mr. A. Beer. 
| The 


* 


The Scotiſh Hiſtorical Library: Containing a ſhort View and 
racer of — of the Writers, Records, Regiſters, — 
which may be ſerviceable to the Undertakers of a General Hiſtory 
of Scotland, down to the Union of the two Kingdoms in King 
Fame, VI. By W. Nicholſon, Archdeacon of Carliſle. * 

A State of the Proceedings of the Corporation ot the Governors of 
the pony of Queen ANNE, for the Augmentation of the Main- 
tenance of the poor Clergy : Giving a particular Account of their 
Conſtitution, Benefactions, and Augmentations; with Directions to 
ſuch as deſire to become Benefactors to ſo pious and charitable a 
Work. The ſecond Edition. With a Continuation to Chriſtmas 1720, 
By Mr. Eon. | | 
Tiber Valorum & Decimarum : Being an Account of ſuch Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Benefices in England and Wales, as now ſtand charged with, 
or lately were diſcharged from the Payment of Firſt-Fruits and 
Tenths. The ſecond Edition. By Mr. Eon. 

POETRY, PLAYS, Cc. 

| HE Works of Mr. Cibber. Containing the following Plays: Love's 

- Laſt Shift: Or, The Fool in Faſhion. The Tragical Hiſtory of 
King Richard III. Love makes a Man: Or, The Fop's Fortune. 
She would, and ſhe would not: Or, The Kind Impoſtor. The Care- 
lefs Husband. The Lady's Laſt Stake: Or, The Wife's Reſentment. 
The Rival Fools. The» Heroick Daughter. The Nonjuror. The 
Refuſal : Or, The Lady's N 8 

e 5 or, The Lady's Philoſophy, to be had alone. Price 
15. 6 | py | 

She would, and ſhe would not : Or, The Kind Impoſtor, to be 
had alone. Price 1. | | 
Woman's a Riddle. A Comedy. Price 15. 6 d. 

— Mrs. Centlivres Poem on the King's Acceſſion to the Throne. 
rice 6 4. c | 
The Poetical Works of Nicholas Rowe Biſqz. Containing, An Ac- 
count of his Life, and his Poems on ſeveral Occaſions ; alſo his 
Tranſlation of Callipœadia; in 12ves., Ly i | 
- - Hudibras. In three Parts. Written in the Time of the late Wars. 
Corrected and amended ; with Additions... To which is added, Anno- 
tations. With an exact Index to the Whole. Adorn'd with Cuts. 
' The Works of Mr. Abraham Cawley : Being adorn'd with pr 
and elegant Cuts. Part II. Was written and publiſh'd by himſelf ; 
is now reprinted together. The ninth Edition, Part III. His fix 
Books of Plants : The firſt and ſecond of Herbs ; the third and fourth 
of Flowers ; the fifth and ſixth of Trees. Made Engliſh by ſeveral 
celebrated Hands. With neceſſary Tables; and divers Poems of emi- 
nent Perſons in Praiſe of the Author. With the Author's Life. And 
other conſiderable Additions and Improvements. The third Volume. 
Collection of Poems, viz. The Temple of Death: By the Mar- 
quis of Normandy. An Epiſtle to the Earl of Derſet: By Charles 
Montague, Lord Hallifax. The Duel of the Stags : By Sir Robert 
Howard. With ſeveral Original Pocms, never betore printed, by —— 


* 
2 


e 


Monarch of the Stage in Drury-Lane, and his three Deputy Gover- 


Skill in Arithmetick. By Sam. Cum, Teacher of the Mathema 


Earl of Roſcommon; the Earl of Rocheſter, the Earl of Orrery, Sir Charles 


Sedley, Sir George Etherege, Mr. Granville, Mr. Stepney, Mr. Dryden, c. 


An Ode (in the Manner of Pindar] on the Death of the Right 


Honourable William Earl Gowper. By Vir. Phillips. Price 64. 


The Works of the Honourable Sir Charles Sedley Bar. in Proſe and 
Verſe, In Two Volumes. Containing, The Tranſlations of Virgi/'s 
paſtorals; the Battle and Government of Bees, c. With his Speeches. 
Political Pieces, Poems, Songs, and Plays. The greateſt Part never 
printed before, wiz. The Happy Pair: Anthony and Cleopatra, a 
Tragedy : The Mulberry-Garden, a Comedy : Venus and Adonis; 
Bellamira; or, The Miſtreſs, a Comedy. The Grumbler, a Co- 
medy : The Tyrant, King of Crete, a Tragedy. With Memoirs of 
the Author's Life, writ by an Eminent Hand. | | 

Homer Tyaveſtie : Being a new Tranſlation of that great Poet. 
With a Critical Preface, and Learned Notes; ſhewing how this Tran- 


ation excells Chapman, Hobbes, Ogilby, Dryden, Pope, and all other 


Pretenders. Price 16. 6 d. Sg 
Ovid's Meramorphoſis. Tranſlated by Dr. Sewell, and others. 


Mr. Dennis's Remarks on the Play, call d. The Conſcious Lovers. A 
Comedy. Written by Sir Richard Steele. Price 1 5, | 

Mr. Dennis Defence of Sir Fopling Flutter : A Comedy. Written 
by Sir George Etherege. In anſwer to the Reflections in the Spectator, 
Ne 65. Price 6 d. N 

Characters and Conduct of Sir Fohn Edgar, calld by himſelf, Sole 


nors. Price 6 d. 8 


MArHEMAT IS J. 


UCLTID's Elements of Geometry. From the Latin Tranſlation 
of Commandine. To which is added, A Treatiſe of the Nature 
and Arithmetick of Logarithms. Likewiſe another of the Elements 
of Plain and Spherical Tigonometry. With a Preface, ſhewing the 
Uſefulneſs and Excellency of this Work. By Dr. Jahn Keil, F. K. 8. 
and late Profeſſor of Aſtronomy in Oxford. Now done into Engliſh. 
The Whole revis d; where deficient, ſupplyd; vyhere loſt or cor- 
rupted, reſtor d. Alſo, many Faults committed by Dr. Harris, 
Mr. Caſwell, Mr. Heynes, and other Trigonometrical Writers, are 
ſhewn ; and in thoſe Caſes where they are miſtaken, here are given 
Solutions Geometrically true. A more ample Account of which 
may be ſeen in Mr. Cums Preface. By Mr. Samuel Cm. 
A new and compleat Treatiſe of the Dodrine of Fractions, Vulgar 
and Decimal. Containing not only all that hath hitherto been publiſh'd 
on this Subject, but alſo: many other compendiovs Uſages and Ap- 
lications of them, never before extant. To with a compieat 
— of Circulating Numbers, which is entirely new, and 
abſolutely neceſſary to the right uſing of Fractions. To which is 
added, An Epitome of Duodecimals, and an Idea of Meaſuring. The 
Whole is adapted to the meaneſt Capacity, and uſeful to Book - 
Keepers, Gaugers, Surveyors, and all Perſons whoſe Bulineſs 15 
An 
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of the Tide: E ioating its 
tion, Variety, and Anomaly, in all Farts of the World, eſpe- 
ally near 1 Coaſts of a. ng Ireland. With a doi 
Treatiſe concerning the"Qrigin, of Springs, tion of Rain, 
nd Production of Wind; with fifteen 27 aps. The fecond 
Edition. To which is added A clear and faccin&t Deſcription, of 
an Engine, 32 out he Deep, and ion lp. 
to the Heighth deſigu d, progrefiively, hy the fame Motion. 
bs, ĩ 
| Mathematical Elements of Phyſicks 


+. ah y _ 
An exact Surve of 


\ 


you ande, Profeſſor of Mathematicks and Aſtronomy in the 
niverſity o Bey and Fellow of the Royal Society of London. 
liſh, illuſtrated with 33 Copper-Plates. Reviſed and 


Made E | | 
Corretel by Dr. John Keil, F. R. S. Profeſſor of Aſtronomy in 


The Value of all Chances in Games of Fortune, "Cards, Dice, 
Wagers, Lotteries, c. Mathematically demonſtrated. Price 1 5. 
A Phyſical Diſſertation concerning the Cauſe of the Variation of 


the Barometer, the Form of the Globe of the Earth, the Diminution 


of Heavy Bodies, the Flux and Reflux of the Sea. Wherein ſome 
Miſtakes of Sir Iſaac Nenne, Syſtem are rectified. Price 15. 


„ 


PHYSICK and SURGERY. 


Treatiſe of Chirurgical Operations, according to the Mechaniſm 
of the Parts of ths Human Body, and the Theory and Practice 
of the moſt Learned and Experienced Surgeons in Paris ; with the 
for each Apparatus, and a Deſcription of the Inſtruments 
pe for Chirurgical Operations. Tranflated from the French of 
onſieur Renatus-Fames-Croiſſant Garengeot. revis'd and corrected 
by Mr. Sr. Andre, Anatomiſt to his MEAL: | 
A Treatiſe of the Diſeaſes of the Bones. In which are repreſented 
the neceſſary Dreſſings and Inſtruments proper for the Cure. Written 
in French by Monſieur Jean-Louis Petit, of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, and Surgeon of Paris. Tranſlated into 'Engliſh. To which 
is added, Figures of ſeveral Diſeaſed Bones. By a Phy/ician. | 
General Obſeryations, and approved Preſcriptiens in the Modern 
Practice of Phyſick: Containing the beſt Methods of Curing: moſt 
Diſtempers. Amongſt which, the Plague, the Gout, the Cholick, 


Conſumption, 'Scurvy, Jaundice, Venereal Diſeaſe, Small-Pox and 


Meaſles, Apoplexies, Palſies, Stoppage of Urine, Aſthma, Dropſy, 
Pleuriſy, ec. £5 . | | 
A Syllabus of whit is to be perform'd in a Courſe of Anatomy, 
Chirurgical FA and Bandages. By John Douglas, Surgeon, 
Price 15. 64. 5 E 
Lithotomia Douglaſſiana : Or, An Account of a new Method of 
making the high Operation, in order to extract the Stone out of the 
Bladder. By Fohn Douglas, Surgeon. Price 6 d. | 
An Account of the Method and Succeſs of Inoculating the Smail-Pox 
on ſeveral hundredsat Boſton in New-England, in a Letter from a Gentle- 


mn there, to his Friend in London, dedicated to Sir Hans Sloane. Price 6 d. 


v'd by Experiments ; Being x 
an Introduction ti Sir Iſaac Newtons Philoſophy. BY Dr. William- 
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